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seca ante 2 Soest a ; 
——— - oven Ona SRENSNONSS — Se naan a ———— | 
Might pass unseen, a part the ladies foun 
‘6 3 a pas . Ps pa = 
= MR. JENKINS. A tritle bold, yet infinitely thrilling ; 
i LIKE to think of him as one who spent Each seeks the coin and, while the fingers fidget, 
His manhood in an atmosphere of schism, Our Mr. J. doth squeeze Clarissa’s digit. 
Flouting the grim proprieties that went Tin neces on. * tin, Seinen” en tee | 
. "10 a ' nN: r: » 2 1 P4 y r 
To make the period of the prune and pris, Tm hall pom on a Pon. te omit tana: y | 
Who for conventions did not care a lira, rene ete *~ share tried yl tke lv ’ | 
And frankly loathed the Mid-Victorian era. ee eapren ‘ a ae 
, ; gs ee And every smuggler played it in his cavern; 
‘Twas in the days of crinol’nes and (worse) And thus it was that Jenkins earned his laurels | 
Of crude embroidery a+d cruder painting ; As one who'd ruined Mid-Vic‘orian morals. 
When England's youth betook itself to verse Pa P ‘ ‘ . e e 
And maids were periodically fainting, ; 
That Mr. Jenkins timed an apt arrival He’s dead and gone, yet, when the rafters reel 
To preach his famous drawing-room revival, We thnand ts ant tee se line untether, | 
n re horri e 
He did not waltz, be did not care for whist, A ghostly grip that holds our hands together— 
For pressing ferns or pokering a pancl, A fact observed by none, save me and Mabel— 
And, fresh from Paris, naturally miss‘d ’Tis Mr. Jenkins underneath the table! 
The joie de vivre in vogue across the Channel, 
So, as became his Continental schooling, r 
He taught mankind a livelier mode of fooling. Eow they encourage Art in India. 
; : — ‘*The Scarlet Serenaders will shortly arrive in Naini Tal. Th ir 
He took a table, set the play ers round, Pe entertainments are really wonderfully good and cleaver so one shoul! 
Piped “ hands below,” that so the nimble shilling ! miss s:eing them.” —Naini Tal Gazeite. | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


The New York Herald, in reporting 
Mr. Pimrront Moraan’s appearance 
in Court dress at the Coronation, re- 
marked, ‘“ Mr. Morgan has as neat a 
calf as anybody.” Why not? He, if 
anyone, can atord it. 


The report tha’ he. 8. J. Sonomony, 
R.A., was to paint the official picture 
of the Coronation turned out to be an 
under-statement, this distinguished 
artist having been actually com- 
missioned to execute a drawing of the 
ceremony for The Daily Mail. 


We are sorry to learn that a large 
number of Scotch visitors had their 
enjoyment of the Royal Progress 
entirely spoilt by knowledge of the fact 
that similar seats to those for which 
they had paid a guinea long before the 
event were sold for fiva shillings on 
the day itself. In every instance, when 
the fact became known, mortification 
set in, ~~ “ee 


* 
ss 
al ‘ 


A foreign representative remarked 
that the Royal Progress met with an 
even more hearty reception in South 
London than on the other side of the 
river. This is scarcely remarkable. 
The rich southern blood of the ‘people 
across the water naturally makes them 
more excitable and demonstrative. 

* 

Tho memento-hunters were hard at 
work during the Corcnation week. In 
the Borough Road there was a scramble 
for the flowers and plants with which 
the stands had been decorated, and in 
the West End some fortunats person 
secured the Lorp Mayor’s gold watch. 

* * 


We do not wan’ a repetition here of 
the trouble in Moro2zco, and we think 
the police were wise to arrest a Pre- 
tender who was found walking down 
Park Lane with a larg? gilt crown on 
his head, copiously jowelled with glass. 


The menu at the Royal Luncheon at 
the Guildhall was printed in English. 
We believe this innovation to be due 
to the fact that previous menus have 

een found to puasie the French guests. 


It is hoped to itola a Progress-of- 
Peace Exhibition next year at the 
Crystal Palace —wars permitting. 


One of the chief functions on the 
occasion of the royal visit to Dublin 
will be, we are told, the Special 
Chapter of the Knights ‘of St. Patrick, 
at which Lord SuarresB J: ¥ and Lord 
KITCHENER will b2 invested. This, we 
suppose, will be the Opening of a New 





Chapter in the History of Ireland, of 
which we have often read. 


Rumours of a appointment for 
Lord KitcHENER reach us. It is said 
to be due to his historic success against 
the Dervishes. His Lordship, accord- 
ing to our information, is to join the 
board of a well-known firm of Rout 
Furnishers. ow 


Lord Rosebery has announced that 
he will not adopt his new title, the 
Karl of Midlothian, ‘for general use.” 
He will use it merely on Sundays and 
Bank Holidays. 

* * 

A laundry mark on a handkerchief, 
left behind after a burglary at a shop 
in Garrick Street, led to the arrest of 
the supposed criminal last week. This 
explains why shrewd burglars-so seldom 
have their handkerchiefs washed, while 
some dispense with them altogether. 

Playgoers in search of an absolute 
novelty are now going to seo “ The 
Girl Who Couldn’ b Lie.” 

Our manana to The Daily 
News for publishing at least two items 
of exclusive information concerning our 
Navy. Kine Georae, we are told, has, 
in his time, not only swabbed the deck 
and fed the fire, but has also “ furled 
the mast.” Further, “our eight Dread- 
noughts represent a total tonnage of 
523,650,” thus averaging over 65,000 
tons apiece. Prodigicus!—not to say, 
grateful and comforting. 


“ Two-year-old a who fell from 
the second-floor window of a house in 
Hamburg were,” The Express informs 
us, “uninjured.” The fortunate couple 
will, we presume, adopt as their motto 
the paradox, ™ United we fall.” 

The Times has published a letter on 
“Losses of Sheep in Hunts.” We can 
only imagine such losses to be due to 
the fact that many of our sportsmen 
suffer from short sight. 


“We must bring religion into the 
realms. of statesmanship,” says Mr. 
Luoyp GeorcE. This should not be 
impossible. Tho CHANCELLOR has 
already succeeded in bringing politics 
into the purlieus of the pulpit. 


The dangerous hat-pin again! Ac- 
cording to the Petit Parisien, an 
Englishwoman riding home in a taxi- 
cab near the Place de l’Etoile, Paris, 
was stopped by a highwayman who 
asked for her purse. The English- 
woman in reply stabbed the man in the 
arm with a hat-pin, and then drcv. on. 





POLYGLOT DRAMA. 


Tae success of Kismet at the Garrick 
is regarded as partially due to its 
announcement in the following form 
(or something like it):— 


° Ss e0 


SNE 


Other impending productions are 
about to be advertised in a similar 
way. For example: 


« A B 


A Japanese farcical comedy by a 
well-known Nippon humorist. 


(Pronunciation unknown.) A North- 
Amcrican Indian tragedy of a crude 
nature’ dealing, as its title implies, 
with a sanguinary family feud. 


See eae 


A musical comedy of the Ptolemaic 
period, or, ‘The Hieroglyphic Girl,” 
has just been exhumed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nile. It includes a 
new prehistoric dance and the usual 
bathing scene, concluding with a waltz 
up the “Pyramids. 





‘Marriage ceremonies performed. 
Funeral orations.” 
Advt. in ‘‘ Seattle Post Intelligencer.” 


Poor Mark Antony, knowing nothing 
of Seattle, had to prepars his own. 





‘*One could write much more about ‘The 
Critic’ and its fortunes in the Morning Post : 
of the letters it provoked from ‘A Friend to 
Char-ty,’ ‘A Despiser of Impertinent Old 
Ladies,’ and others. Even more could be 
wiritte about other things, and still the subject 
would remain u:exhausted.” 

The Morning Po:t. 


Probably—but the reader wouldn't. 





‘“‘The plays chosen are Shaw's ‘Man of 
Destiny’ and Barrie’s ‘The Twelve lound 
Cook.” ’—Christian Commonwealth. 

Mr. Barrie's play must seem very old- 
fashioned to the modern housewife. 





Assisted Emigration. 

Mr. Lioyp GrorGceE has been asked 
to go to America. We are unable to 
ascertain from which side of the At- 
lantic the pressure has come. 
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NO SURRENDER—AT PRESENT. 
Finst Perr. “WHAT ABOUT THE WHITE FLAG?” 


Seconp Peer. “ WELL, 
MAY AS WELL LOOSE OFF 





BUT WE 


I DARE SAY IT’LL COME TO THAT IN THE END; 


THIS STUFF FIRST.” 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Farmer (on motor-bus trip, viewing the Coronation stards). ‘My! WHAT COWSHEDS THESE WOULD AVE MADE, BiLt!” 








As I have sometimes seen large boating men, 
THE CORONATION TROPHY. In memory of their youth and god-like sport, 
(Addressed to one of the Despoilers of London.) Hallowed to Isis, still preserve a den 


Sray, monster, stay! Remove thy horny hand Hung with the votive offering of a Cowart, 


From this poor piece of memorable wood ! So I shall have that baulk of timber nailed 
They told you, did they, to destroy my stand ? Under the muted harp and laurel sprig, 
You just obeys your orders? Very good. And, when some fifty summer suns have paled 


But one stout plank, amid the serried tiers, And boys above their wine are talking big, 


A single section where a bard has sat, 
Shall never fade into the voiceless years 
Or sell for firewood. I must see to that. 


“ You boast,” I'll say, “ of triumphs with the bat, 
Deeds on the river, or some larger shock ? 
Look at this bench on which your uncle sat 
When I remember how, before the day, From half-past six till half-past three o'clock, 
I sang its pra‘ses, telling all men where 


I should behold the pomp, and heard them say, “‘ Ho who was never wont to rise from dreams 


“ Yes, you will see it rather well from there ; ” Till mid-day, and who hates the vulgar mob, 
Whom all processions tire to angry screams, 
And how I sank a most stupendous sum Who loves no seat except the sort that bob ;— 


To purchase it, and all the weary hours 
I waited for that glittering coach to come, 
And longed for soft, soft va'leys strewn with flowers ; 


“ Bearing the fell fatigue and hunger’s claw, 
No softer roost than this, I say, he found, 
And braved it gladly, for on this he saw 


And how I might not smoke, though very sweet The golden pageant when Kiva GrorGe was crowned.” 
That boon had been, nor kick the man below, Evox. 





But martyr-like endured it, when my fee’ 
Sank into baleful slumbers, toe by too; ‘* He spoilt his card by taking four pulls on the first green.” 


. Manchester Evening Ch icle. 
And watched the crowd, the troops and the police ee ee ee 


And wondered what a gryphon was and why; 
And if Kina GeorcrE would note my trousers’ creas3 
And pale, but not disloyal, gloves and tie ;— 


That would account for his seeing a stymie on the 
second tee. 


From South Nigerian General Orders : 





When I remember this, and much, much more, ‘In the case of a Mess, the Mess President is responsible. The f_rmer | 
Do you suppose, young man, that I could part shou!d be adequately c'eaned at least once a fortnight, and the latter at 
With that proud relic of a rite that’s o’er ? least thiec times a week.’ 


Iiave it sent round this evening on a cart. The Mess President has resigned. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
Ture GALA PERFORMANCE AT 
His Masgstry’s. 


THE judgment of those who attend 
a morning Dress Rehearsal is generally 
supposed to be very valuable, but 
actually it is of the least critical use 
in the world. Apart from the Press, 
who refrain from applause and reserve 
their censure for the papers, the 
audience consists largely of members 
of The Profession and personal friends 
of the actors. They have therefore 
either been trained in the same stage- 
traditions, good and bad, or else they 
love their favourites as much for their 
foibles as for their virtues. But at 
His Majesty’s nothing mattered very 
much, for a Coronation spirit (unham- 
pered by police and the fear of barriers) 
was abroad and nobody wanted to be 
critical even if he could. 

The charm of this Gala Rehearsal 
was that it gave you the rare pleasure 
of seeing distinguished actors con- 
descending to inferior parts. The iden- 
tity of some, playing as mere supers 
and units of a crowd, was almost 
concealed under a veil of the finest 
humility. Thus, our new stage- 
knight, behaving just as if the honour 
about to be conferred upon him 
was quite a common thing among 
actor-managers, d:d nothing beyond 
getting his halberd mixed up with 
the halberd of another veteran. 

The programme was for all 
tastes — the lighter kind for 
choice. Miss ELLen Terry and 
Mrs. Kenpau were in rollicking 
mood in the letter episode from 
The Merry Wives. Here the 
rotundity of Mr. Rutianp 
Barrineton, as Falstaff, was 
momentarily admitted on to the 
stage (without the author's con- 
nivance) for the purpose of 
rounding off the scene. 

As David Garrick, Sir CHARLES 
WynpHaM simulated intoxication ‘ 
(for moral purposes) with all his 
old verve and masterful ease; 
Mr. WEEDON GRossMITH, careful 
not to be as funny as he could 
have been, was Jones; and 
Miss SyDNEY FAREBROTHER was 
a very perfect Araminta. 

In the rostrum-scene from 
Julius Cesar (taken full-face 
instead of in profile), the crowd 
was so terribly true to life that 
it almost overwhelmed the chief 
actors. These Romans had been 
admirably -stage-managed, but I 
confess to having found some 
dificulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the noise of their anger 
and the noise of their approval, 


Zz 





and both must have been alike offensive 
to Antony (Sir Hersert TREE) in his 
heroic struggle to make himself heard. 

The clow of the entertainment was 
The Critic, which, in a modernised 





Mr. BourcuieEr (Puff). ‘‘ Will they know you 
with ycur moustache obliterated ¢” 

Mr. Hawrrey (Sneer). ‘‘One makes these 
sacrific.s for a great cause.” 
version, with here and there a trace 
of SHERIDAN, made as good fun as 
one could wish for. Mr. Bourcnrer 
as Puff was on pleasant terms of 
familiarity with the whole of his cast, 








A HARDER TASK THAN MARK ANTONY'S, 


Sir Herserr Tres dominates his crowd of Star Supers. 


whom he addressed either by their 
personal names or, more fraternally, 
as “ dear.” 

Ben Jonson, again, was_ barely 
recognisable in his Vision of Delight— 
a very firmament of theatrical stars 
of the first or second magnitude. I 
could grow lyrical on this theme, and 
Mr. Herspert Trencw actually did 
burst out into several “additional” 
lyrics. Excellent in themselves and 
sympathetically delivered, they were 
perhaps a little wasted upon the 
intelligence of an audience whose eyes 
were being feasted. almost to the 
bulging-point. By a happy device, 
KinG GEORGE was spared the gross 
flattery which Bren Jonson lavished 
on the King of his day, to whose 
benign influence he ascribed the birth 
of Spring; the diminutive figure of 
Cupid, King of Love, was introduced 
instead to receive credit as the prime 
mover in these vernal developments. 
At the close a great largesse of flowers 
and herbage was flung to the front 
rows; and for my share I received a 
rose or two in the midst of a heavy 
rain of moss and mould that did grave 
‘injury to my personal appearance. 

All ended well with a superbly stal- 
| wart rendering of the National Anthem 
‘by Miss Cuara Burt in a nice blue 
overall. 

| On The Night Itself the atmosphere 
iof the House was more temperate. 
‘The entry of great actors was ignored, 
and applause, as is the habit on 
such occasions, was. very rare. 
Yet the audience was appreciative 
in its own subdued way. Pos- 
sibly The Critic lost most by the 
change of air, for its fun depended 
a good deal upon a recognition 
of the incongruous situations in 
which well-known actors found 
themselves. Our foreign guests 
could hardly b2 expected to know 
that Mr. pu Maurier does not 
commonly simulate a hoary 
Governor of Tilbury Fort in an 
adjustable beard; that Mr. 
’ LORAINE was not strictly in his 
natural element as a _ sccne- 
shifter; that Miss Marre TEMPEST 
does not often appear as t'e 
shadow of somebody else; that 
Mr. BEvEriDGE seldom plays in 
a speechless and purely rumina- 
tive part; that Mr. Epmunp 
Payne’s metho.ls are not usually 
such as one expects in the person 
of an Elizabethan lord-chan- 
.. cellor; or that the humour of 
Mr. KennetH DovuGias wes not 
enjoying its customary scope in 
the limited opportunities offered 
to The Left Bank of the Thames. 

But it wasagreatnight. 0.8. 
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LIFE. 


Ir was in the Saloon Bar of a more or 
less reputable hostelry off Leicester 
Square that he was thrust into my 
ken. He wasa smallish, perky-lcoking 
individual, with an enormous mouth 
and a chin blue from the eternal shaving | 
of what Nature had designed for a} 
strong beard. A flat-rimmed bowler 
was crammed upon his head, and he 
was perched upon a high stool, pulling 
luxuriously at a tankard of bitter beer. 
There was a latent twinkle in his eye, 
and a grin lurking about the corners of 
his mouth that piqued my curiosity, 
and I wondered what on earth he could 
find to look so cheerful about. | 

He seemed to welcome my enquiring | 
gaze and remarked waggishly that it | 


would probably ke a fine day if it didn’t | 
rain. There was something in the way | 
he said it that made me think I must | 
have met him somewhere else, but 
before I had time to remember properly 
he laughed, and for the life of me | 
couldn’t help laughing too. Conversa- 
tion flowed freely then, and soon he 
leant over to me and said confidentially 
in his quaint raucous voice: 

* Sociable, that’s wot I am. 
profesh we ‘ang together.” 

“ The profesh ?” I said naively. 

“ Yes,” he said; “I’m a clown, yer 
know, a pantomime clown.” 

It took me by surprise. So that was 
why I half-remembered him. And yet 
—this cheerful soul who was drinking 
and cracking jokes away from his native 
footlights, a clown. If ever a smile hid 
an aching heart it must be here, and I 
hoped my accents were broken enough 
as I murmured, “ My poor fellow!” and 
took his hand in mine. 

My friend seemed mystified, and I 
could see by the earnest way he looked 
at me that he was trying to find out 
whether I was being funny. 

“’Ullo,” he said at length, “ wot’s 
the game, eh ?” 

I looked again. 
thought, he keeps it up bravely. 
almost had to blink away a tear. 

“ You can trust me,” I said simply ; 
“ how is she—the little girl ? ” 

“ The little wot ? ” he almost gasped. 

“Your litile daughter, the dancer, 
you know—dying from pneumonia and 
all that.”” My voice broke at the edges. 

“ Daughter! ’’—his voice rose to an 
indignant shout—‘ why, I never ’ad a 
daughter, and never 7 

“Then your wife, fading away with 
consumption and tossing this very 
minute upon a straw mattress? And 
yet you can drink beer ?” 

The clown set his mug down upon 
the counter and descended from his stool 





In the 


Poor chap, I 
1 








with a certain quiet dignity by which, 





WHA Yvyyy 
WA 











Little Girl (residing in suburb much visited of late by night-raiders). ‘‘Morurr, Wuy DON'T 
you put ‘No BurGLars’ ON THE GATE, WI1H THE OTHER THINGS ¢” 


7 
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in spite of the lamentable bowler, I 
could not fail to be impressed, and said : 
“You seem to ’ave got ‘old of the 
wrong man. I ’ave no children, and 
what is more, I ’ave no wife ¥ 

“ But the garret,” I persisted, “ the 
garret with the upturned packing-cases 
and candles guttering in ginger-beer 
bottles——” 

“Sir,” he said, “if yer wish ter 
know, I live at Tooting. At Upper 
Tooting. Upper Tooting may not be 
Park Lane, but it is, I ‘ope, respect- 
able for all that.” 

I could not disbelieve the man. 








For | 


a moment I gazed upon him sorrow- 
fully. And then I said: 

“Tt is rather quaint that the only 
real live clown I have ever met should 
be such a traitor to the traditions of 
his calling. A clown who can laugh 
and make jokes in private life, a clown 
who has no dying daughter, no ai.ing 
wife, no packing cases—bah ! ” 

And so I left him. 





JACK JOHNSON says he is now ready 
to fight anyone who wishes to meet 
him. Candidates are requested to line 
up outside the early doors. 
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A NEW ISSUE. 

“Do you know anything about 
stamps?” asked my young friend 
Bobby. He has been having a week’s 
holiday ia honour of the Coronation 
and has been making a nuisance of 
himself because he saw it and I didn’t. 
However, as I point out to him, I was 
at least alive at the Diamond Jubilee. 

“ Do I—what?” 

“ Know anything about stamps?” 

“My dear Bobby,” I said, « I know 
everything about everything.” 

““Coo—I bet you don’t. You don’t 
know what Tomlinson’s average is 
this term.” 

“Ah, now you ’ve just hit upon the 
one thing——” 

“ Well; it’s thirty-eight.” 

“ Battig or bowling?” 

Bobby looked coldly at me. 

“T was going to ask you about my 
stamp,” he said-;: “ but if you ’re going 
to be funny——” 

“T’m not, I promise. This isn't my 
day for levity. Show me the stamp.” 

I collected stamps when I was 
Bobby's age. I suppose in those days 
I did know something about them, but 
they have altered since my time; with 
the result that I can now only judge 
them by the beauty or otherwise of the 
illustration. Sometimes I come across 
a letter stamped with the representa- 
tion of a voleano or an iceberg or a 
couple of jaguars—whatever it may be, 
and I have sent it off eagerly to some 
youthful philatelist; to receive a week 
later such formal thanks as are generally 
reserved for the man who offers you a 
large Cabbage White for your butterfly 
collection. 

“It's just got a lion or something 
on. it, and a josser’s head, and some 
other things,” said Bobby, searching in 
his pocket. ‘ Uncle Henry sent it to 
me.” 

The deseription seemed to apply to 
a good many stamps. 

“ Any words ?”’ 

“Wait a sec.,” said Bobby, and he 
ran it to ground in his right-hand 
trouser pocket. ‘ Here it is.” 

It could claim to be unused, and 
by so much the more valuable, but 
another week or two in Bobby’s pocket 
might have invalidated its claim. 
However I had no doubt that I had 
never seen a stamp like it before. 

“Who is the josser?” said Bobby. 

“Tt’s nobody I know,” I said, look- 
ing at it closely, ‘‘ unless—no—it isn’t 
your Usele William, is it?” 

“It’s got ‘postage revenue’ on it,” 
Bobby pointed out. ‘So it must be 
Colonial, I should think, wouldn’t 
you?” 

‘Yes, that shows it couldn’t be 








foreign. This looks like an African 
lion to me. I expect it’s the new 
South African stamp. That’s Borna.” 

“TI believe it’s Australian,” said 
Bobby. “It’s just the colour of some 
of the Australian stamps.” 

“Sometimes you can tell by the 
gum. The gum from the Australian 
gum-tree tastes quite different from 
any other sort.” 

Bobby tasted it carefully. “It’s 
just like ordinary gum,” he said, when 
he had finished it. 

We looked at it again, and then 


Bobby went and got an atlas. He! 


turned to the map whereon the British 
possessions aie marked red. There 
were an awful lot of them. 

“You see,.it might be any one of 
these little islands,” I said. ‘ After 
al we’re pretty sure it isn’t one of 
the big colonies, because we’ve seen 
photographs of the premiers in all the 
illustrated papers, and this isn’t really 
like any of them.” 

“TI saw old FisHer in the pro- 
cession 3 

“No, no, Bobby, not again,” I re- 
monstrated. 

He blushed and put the stamp back 
in his pocket. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, “it's awfully 
decent of Uncle Henry, isn’t it? I 
believe it’s most beastly rare.” 

“Well, look here, I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I’m lunching to-morrow with 
a man who’s a great philatelist.”’ 

“Coo. What's that?” 

“Tt means he collects stamps—and 
I’ll ask him about yours. And I’ll send 
you a line.” 

“Oh, I say, thanks awfully,” said 
Bobby. 





* * 


My philatelist had never heard of it. 
No doubt I described it badly; my 
memories were a little vague for one 
thing, and for another I was probably 
wrong to have assumed that it went 
into Bobby’s pocket the same smudgy 
colour as it came out. He was in- 
terested, however, in the gum test, and 
on my suggestion, made on the spur of 
the moment, that it was a mid- Victorian 
issue of one of the islands in the South 
Pacific, he proposed that it should 
be sent to him for examination. I 
wrote to Bobby to this effect and went 
into the post-office for a stamp. 

“One?” said the lady. 

“Only one,” I admitted humbly. 

She threw one at me. I picked it 
up and then gave a jump. 

“ Where did you get this from?” I 
eried. ‘“ Did Uncle Henry send you 
one, too?” 

“Do you want another one? ” 

* Why, have you got any more?” I 








asked excitedly. ‘ What could you let 
me have a dozen for?” 

“ A shilling.” 

“ Done,” I said gladly, thinking how 
Bobby would like them for exchange. 
“Oh, and I want a penny stamp, 
please.” 

She threw another one of the same 
kind at me. 

“ T asked for a sim>le penny English 
stamp,” I began sarcastically, “and 
you give me another of these rare 
Tasman Then it occurred to me 
quite suddenly that perhaps I was an 
ass. 

“Tell me,” I said, going hot and 
cold all over, “‘ who is this gentleman ? ” 
and I indicated the top part of the 
stamp. 

“That is the Kina.” 

“Of England?” 








“And Scotland and Ireland and 
Wales and ry 
“Yes, yes. And who is this?” 


“ That ’s a lion.” 

“Just an ordinary lion? You’re 
sure it’s not meant for anybody par- 
ticular ?” 

“Yes. Do you want another one?” 

“ No, thank you,” I said sadly, and I 
took my s‘amp home with me. I put 
it on another envelope, and wrote 
another letter to Bobby. 

“Dear Bobby,” I wrote, “I am 
sending you a second one. It is not 
so beastly rare as we thought, and if I 
were you I should tell Uncle Henry all 
about the Coronation.” A. A. M. 





‘*With a joyous shout resounding ; 
Steed caparisoned, and bounding ; 
Flying flag ; and booming cannon ; 
From the Thames unto the Shannon ; 
From St. Lawrence to the Clyde, ay, 
Rivers cf a Kingdom wide aye ; 
From all countries of an Empire ; 
City, haml-t, town of each shire.” 
Bournemouth Visito: s’ Directory. 


Very thoughtful of the Bournemouth 
authorities to extend the Poet’s Licence | 
during the Coronation period. 





From a Highland Railway Company's | 
booklet : 

**Standing at the north-west corner cf the 

Castle, tle view is one of surpassing charm. 
Under the eye is St. Andrew's Cathedral, the 
Bishop's Palace (Eden Court) and the Northern 
Infirmary by the river side ; ard beyond, in the 
same direction, the boat-shaped, iso‘ated, oak- 
clad eminence of Tomnahurich, now converted 
into a cemetery, unsurpassed for adaptiveness 
and fcr beauty and extent of outlook in all 
directions. Immediately below Tomnahurich 
is a large public park and a new cemetery, both 
belonging to the Corporati-n. Ata distance of 
a couple of miles is scen the District Lunatic 
Asvlum.” 
Indeed, were it not for the absence of 
any kind of Workhouse or Prison, the 
view might claim to be the most beau- 
tiful in Europe. 
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Boatman, ‘‘ PETER AN’ ME’LL NOT BE ABLE TO TAKE YE OUT FISHIN’ TO-NIGHT, M’aM; BUT PETEK’S NEPHEW WILL BE AFTHER 


TAKIN’ YE AV YE LIKE?” 


Lady. ‘‘WE.ut, I HOPE PETER’S NEPHEW IS CLUANER THAN PETER IS?” 
Boatman. ‘‘HE 1s, M’AM—HE’S YOUNGER.” 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE extraordinary circumstance of 
M. PaDEREWSEI passing unnoticed 
through the crowd in Pall Mall during 
the Coronation Festivities has aroused 
widespread comment. We have re- 
ceived an interesting communication 
from the secretary of Mr. BAMBERGER, 
the famous pianist, extending to forty- 
eight folios of typewritten script, which 
may be thus briefly summarised. 
BAMBERGER, 2s is well known, is the 
son-in-law of that distinguished official, 
Sir Pomrey Boupero, formerly Colonial 
Secretary of the Solomon Islands, and, 
on the occasion of the Coronation pro- 
cession, had arranged to witness the 
spectacle from a stand erected in front 
of Sir Pompey’s mansion in Piccadilly, 
together with his wife, Mrs. BAMBERGER 


(diughter of Sir Pompry BoLpERo), | 


and his three children, BEETHOVEN, 
MENDELSSOHN and HuMPERDINCK BaAm- 
BERGER (the grandchildren of Sir 
Pomrey Bowpero). 


* a * 


Starting from his hotel at an early 
hour, Mr. BAMBERGER and family made 
their way to the nearest tube station, 
but were recognised at the booking- 
office and subjected to the most 





Mr. | 


gratifying, if somewhat embarrassing, 
attentions. While in the lift en- 
thusiastic admirers sought to pluck 
capillary souvenirs from the exuberant 
chevelure of the great virluoso, and 
during his subterranean transit he 
signed his name in no fewer than thirty- 
nine birthday books. Mrs. BAMBERGER 
was repeatedly congratulated by fellow- 
passengers on the extraordinary beauty 
of her offspring, and sandwiches, 
bananas, chocolates and other com- 
jestibles weie showered upon them in 
| lavish profusion. 








% he % % 

Arriving at the house of his father- 
|in-law (Sir Pompey Boupero) at 7.30 
'a.M., Mr. BAamMBERGER, his wife and 

children, at once proceeded to take up 
| the seats allotted to them in the front 
row of the superbly decorated stand. 
This was the signal for an extraordinary 
demonstration on the part of the 
'crowd, who shouted “ Bravo,” “ E-n- 
core,” “Bis,” and other honorific 
exclamations for nearly twenty-five 
minutes. Sir Pompry, who is a man 
of strong family feeling, was visibly 
| affected, and in a brief but eloquent 
speech expressed his acknowledgments 
to the populace. In a manifesto sub- 
| sequently issued to the press, he stated 
| that if, as Mr. Ltoyp GreorGeE declared, 











the people were Cesar, he at least was 
their only Pompey. 
% vt * * 

We regret to learn, however, that 
the strain imposed upon Mr, Bam- 
BERGER himself by this prolonged 
exhibition of popularity combined 
with the emotional tension caused in 
his own highly-strung temperament 
by the spectacle cf the Procession, has 
led to a peripheral nerve-storm, having 
its seat in the capillary ganglia, which 
has obliged him to cancel all engage- 
ments for the next fortnight. Since 
the awful experience he underwent at 
the hands of the Terrorists of Tim- 
buctoo, when he was kidnapped on 
the banks of Lake Chad and carried 
away on the back of a gorilla into the 
Mountains of the Moon for six weeks, 
Mr. BamperGer has been liable to 
occasional recurrences of this distress- 
ing malady. Sir Pomrry BoLtpERo— 
who it can never be repeated too often, 
is Mr. BaMBERGER’s only father-in-law 
—is unremitting in his attentions, and 
Mrs. BAMBERGER is a devoted nurse. 
Unti! complete convalescence sets in 
Mr. BamperGer’s children will remain 
with their grand-aunt, Miss CorNELIA 
Botpero at her charming marine resi- 
dence “ Plinlimmon,” Mulberry Road, 
Weston-super- Mare. 
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Proud Father. ‘WEL, MY BOY, AND WHAT KIND OF SHEEP DO YOU KEEP ON THIS FARM?” 
Land Agent (in thz pupil stugz). ‘Ou, ER—BIG—WOOLLY BEGGARS.” 





NOBODY FORGOTTEN. 


(An Ecso or tHE Great Event.) 


Local Editor, to Reporter, every- 
where :— And mind you get the names 
of everybody who had anything to do 
with the proceedings. Names in full, 
and be careful about spelling. They'll 
all buy a copy.” 


Mr. Fitz-Masters, the Chairman, 
proved himself an ideal choice for that 
onerous post. Not only did he preside 
at every meeting of the general com- 
mittee, but also at all the sub-committee 
meetings, and it is due in no small 
measure to his ability and tact that 
the day was such a signal success. 





Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
and efficiency of Mr. Last, the hon. 





sec. of the general committee, whose 
tact and resourcefulness were unfailing. 





All praise is due to Mr. Farr, who 
assisted Mr. Last, and whose unruffled 
temper and skill in organisation did 
much to ensure the triumphs which 
we have all witnessed. 





The training of the voices of the 
choir refects the highest credit on 
Mr. Arthur Throstle, their indefatigab’ 2 
instructor. Rarely can sweeter music 
have been discoursed than that which 
rose obedient to his inspiring biton. 





The organist, Mr. Soper, interpreted 
the difficult and intricate accompani- 
ment with consummate skill, which, had 
it been elsewhere than in a sacred 
edifice, must indubitably have moved 





the audience to vocal enthusiasm and 
loud plaudits. 





The catering, which was in the 
capable hands of Host Bland, of the 
Crown Hotel, was in every way 
admirable, and ample justice was done 
to the many good things provided. 








The flowers which decorated the 
banqueting-room were arranged by 
Mr. Dedham, the head gardener at The 
Court, and it would be impossible too 
highly to praise the taste with which 
his part of the labour of love was 
executed. 





Among the Squire’s gifts were 5 lbs. 
of tea (supplied by Messrs. Leadbetier), 
10 lbs. of butter (supplied by the Manse 
Dairy Farm, Ltd.), and 60 loaves of 
bread (supplied by Mr. John Bush). 





Mrs. Gallop presented each of the 
children with a Coronation medal with 
her own hands, and the thanks of the 
village cannot be tco warmly accorded 
to her- for this act of kindness and 
generosity. 





Mrs. Lyon- Wagstaff, looking charm- 
ing in mauve, kindly consented to 
distribute the prizes, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the cleverness 
with which she made each recipient 
feel that his award was beyond all the 
others in value. 





The arrangements for the tea were 
in the efficient hands of Host Boker of 
the Shipley Arms, and nothing was left 
undone. 





The decorations and illuminations 
on Messrs. Putt and Roller’s Brewery 
reflect the highest credit on Mrs. 
Aubrey Putt, who cannot be too much 
complimented on the effectiveness and 
originality of the colour scheme. 





The bonfire, it should be noted, 
would not have been half the grand 
spectacle that it was had it not been 
for the generosity of Mr. James 
Stunt, who gave 500 faggots, and 
the untiring and willing industry of 
Messrs. Block and Bullivant, who 
superintended the structure and them- 
selves presented the tar and parafiin. 








Nothing could exceed the punctu- 
ality with which, at ten o'clock 
precisely, Sir Henry Bower ignited 
the train which led to the bonfire, 
and caused the riotous flames to burst 
forth in a blaze of loyalty. 





Commercial Candour in the East End. 
‘*Try our Barking sausages.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FroM THE Diary OF Tony, M.P.) | 

House of Commons, Monday, June 26. | 
—House resumes sittings after Coro- 
nation with grim consciousness that | 
at length business is about to begin in | 
earnest. On Wednesday the Lords 
take in hand the Veto Bill. Already 
heavy guns have been trained upon it. 
Amendments of which Lanspownr | 
and LonponpErry have severally given | 
notice will bring the two Houses to, 
grips. 

Meanwhile little entertainment pro- 
vided in shape of hauling Home Szc- 
RETARY over the coals. WINSOME | 
Winston hasn’t been committing fresh 
iniquity. Lyrrentton harks back to 
old stories of Dartmoor shepherd, | 
Tonypandy, and the Battle of Stepney. | 
Scanty attendance ard no disposition | 
to grow excited over process of flogging | 
dead horses. Lyrretton does his 
best. Shocked at CHANCELLOR OF [ix- 
CHEQUER’S early reference to the gentle 
shepherd he accuses him of making 
“vulgar, inaccurate, unscrupulous state- 
ments.” Falling upon Wryston he! 
sternly insisted on knowing what he | 
was doing at Stepney at the time of| 
the siege ? 





BALFLOVA AND LORDKIN. 


Mr. Baurour and Lord Cuar.es BeresForp perform the ‘Danse de la Dé-laration de Londres” | That 
at the Cannon Street Hotel. 








MILDEWED CHESTNUTS. 
Wisston. ‘‘My dear Ly1Tevrox, you surely don't imagine that you hurt me by pelting me 
with those absurd little trifles! Your ammunition is out-of-date, and you can’t shoot! !” 





| ‘A photographer was there,” he said, 
|**and the Home Secretary was there. 
We all know why the photographer 
| was there, but do not quite know why 
the Home Secretary was there.” 
| Quick from Radical camp below 
|Gangway came answer to the riddle, 
|“ Because the photographer was there.” 
Wken Wrxston found opportunity 
/of replying he retortel that when 
| Prince Artuur risked his valuable life 
‘in flying machine there was also a 
‘a snapshot, reproduction of which 
/would gratify contemporaries and in- 
form posterity. 
| Qn this high level of badinage did the 
| Mother of Parliaments disport herself 
on the eve of the greatest constitutional 
crisis of modern times. 
| Slackness of attendance, increasing 
with indifference to what was going on, 
nearly landed Government in awkward 
place. Banpury chipping in moved to 
reduce by £500 salary of Home Secre- 
rary. On adivision Ministerial major:ty 
ran down to 32. Incident greeted with 
wild delight on Opposition benches. 
Business done—Some yotcs got in 
Committee of Supply. 
Tuesday.—New writ issued for Cen- 
tral Division of Kingston-upon-Hull for 
| election of Member to serve in place of 
Seymour Kina unseated on petition. 
a conclusien of the matter 
| searcely less regretted in Ministerial 





| photographer at hand prepared to take | 




















a. 


j recording the attack on Spion 
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ranks than in Unionist camp. A loyal 
party man, Seymour Kine was never 
disposed to deny that occasionally some 
good might come out of the Nazareth of 
the benches opposite. Able, courteous, 
unobtrusive, with far-reaching business 
experience, he through a long Parlia- 
mentary career won the guerdon of 
general csteem. He was the kind of 
man who forms the backbone of a 
Parl'ament as yet unwaged. 

The few Members looking up as th 
motion was made were reminded 
that since they last met a notable 
thing has happened. Acranp- 
Hoop, Unionist Whip over a 
period hevond which the memory 
of fewin the present House goeth, 
has retired from the scene, and 
Batcarres whips in his place. 
The Old ’un has withdrawn to 
the sanctuary of the House of 
Lords, where he will get a new 
view of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings. 

His tumbling into the im- 
portant office, so long held, was 
accidental. Served his time in 
the Army, smelling powder in 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1882. 
Retiring ten years later he won a 
seat in hisown county of Somerset 
and retained it ever since. First 
came under Prince ArTHUR’s 
notice in connection with pro- 
posal to exile the Guards to Gib- 
raltar—one of St. Jonn Brop- 
‘RICK'S early efforts to reform and 
strengthen an army presently to 
be despatched to South Africa. 
As an old Guardsman he resented 
this undignified treatment of a 
crack regiment. He even went 
the length of dividing House, 
bringing down Ministerial major- 
ity in marked measure. 

Three years later, again demon- 
strated his ind. pendence by pro- 
testing against action of War 
Office in, to quote his plain way 
of putting it, “asking Repvers 
BuLuer to re-write his despatch 








Business done.—All over by 4.40. 
Sitting literally collapsed owing to 
scanty attendance and less interest. 
Fine opportunity for Lyncx to practise 
his new style of debate. Actually not 
new. Asoldas time of ARISTOTLE walk- 
ing to and fro in the Lyceum at Athens 
what time he expounded his philo- 
sophy. LyncH concerned to throw 
out, on Second Reading, Bill dealing 
with pensions of Colonial Governors. 





Modern habit at Westminster is to face 








The Squire (just returned from Lomdon). *‘ BY THE Way, | 
HOW DID YOUR BAZAAR G) OFF?” 
Curate. ‘‘OH, WE HAVENT HAD IT YET. By SOME ERROR 
IT WAS FIXED FOR Tik 22ND, AND THE VICAR VERY WISELY | 
POSTPONED IT. 
THE CORONATION.” 


HE WAS AFRAID IT MIGHT INTERFERE 


“TREASURE ISLAND.” 


A LOVER breeze to the roses pleaded, 
Failed and faltered, took heart and 
advanced ; 
Up over the peaches, unimpeded, 
A great Red Admiral ducked and 
danced ; t 
But the boy with the book saw not, 
nor heeded, 
Reading entranced—entranced ! 


—.,He read, nor knew that the fat 

bees bumbled ; 

| He woke no whit to the tea- 

bell’s touch, 

|The browny pigeons that wheeled 
and tumbled, 

(For how should a pirate reck 

of such ?). 

He read, and the flaming flower- 

beds crumbled, 

| At tap of the sea-cook’s crutch ! 


And lo, there leapt for him 
dolphins running 
peacock seas of 
buccanger, 
Lone, savage reefs where the 
seals lay sunning, 
The curve of canvas, the creak 


The the 








of gear ; 

| For ever the Master’s wondrous 

cunning 

| Lent him of wizard lear! 

* * * * 

But lost are the garden days of 

leisure, 
Lost with their wide-eyed ten- 

year-old, 

Yet if you’d move to a bygone 
measure, 


Or shape your heart to an 
ancient mould, 

‘Maroons and_ schooners 
buried treasure 

Wrought on a page of gold,— 


and 


Then take the book in the dingy 
binding, 
Still the magic comes, bearded, 
great, 





WITH | 





Kop, putting in an azcount of what 


gentleman,” dectined. 
Kividently a County Member who 


talked disrespectfully about his pastors | 


and masters on Treasury Bench must 
be looked after. Be‘ore end of Ses- 
sion in which this last flare-up took 


| place Actanp-Hoop was made Vice- 


Chamberlain; two years later was 
called to important office of Chief 
Whip. Now has been further pro- 
moted to the obscurity of House of 
Lords, and a long familiar figure 
disappears from the Commons. 





‘the Chair, stand still and talk. Lyncn, 
4 had not happened.” Repvers Butuer, | 
| being, a3 he significantly insisted, “a 


as he spoke, strolle] up and down the | 
empty bench below Gangway, whence | 
he had risen. Eventually strayed so_ 
far from subject that, thrice warned by | 
Sreaker of the offence of irrelevancy, 
he was ordered to resume his seat, | 
which he did, admitting to himself that | 
at least he had had a healthful half-| 
mile stroll. 





‘‘There should b> no more entertaining 
match in the seco:.d 1ound than Gore v. Gobert, 
who is only half his age.” —Evening Standard. 
Lucky Gosert. How the ladies must 
envy him. 





And swaggering files of sea- 
thieves winding 
Back, with their rufiing cut-throat 
gait, 
Reclaim an hour when we first went 
finding 
Pieces of Kight—of Eight. 





‘With wonted sonority Big Ben boomed 
one. There was notuing in or around Palace 
Yard approaching in gravity the face of the 
clock, except perhaps the river, rolling steadily 
to the sea, tawny and dignified.” 


For synopsis of previous chapters see 
The Daily Telegraph during Coronation 
week. You can start this story now. 
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| 
A GALA PERFORMANCE OF THE 


FUTURE. 
Kina Henry VIII. 
Kina Henry VIII. Sir Barnes Dor- 


mer. 
Sir Creasewel 
Baggs, O.M. 

Capucius, Ambass- 
ador from the Em- 
PEROR CHARLES VY. 


CarpDINAL CAMPEIUS 


Sir Charles Kes- 


wick. 

CRANMER ... . Sir Maryon Bad- 
deley. 

Duke oF Norroik Sir Julius Gaga. 

DukE oF Buckinc- 

HAM 6 ... Sir George Gay. 

Duke or Surrotk . Sir Tichborne 
Little. 

Earn oF EurreyY... Sir Anthony 
Harty. 

Lorp CHAMBERLAIN Sir Mulberry 
Bushe. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR . Sir James Le- 
verett. 

GarDINER, Bishopof Sir Hunter Tuf- 

Winchester ton. 

Bisuor oF Lincotn Sir Shandon 
Gaffney. 


Lorp ABERGAVENNY Sir Dion Puliar. 


Lorp Sanps .- Str Durham 
Maple. 

Sm Henry GuiLp- 

FORD ae .. Sir Shulbrede 


Goring. 

Sir Thomas Tabb- 
Lloyd. 

Sir Margate 
Whiteley. 

Sir Ivory Smiles. 


Sir Tuomas LOVELL 
Sir ANTHONY DENNY 


Sir Nicnontas Vaux 


QueEN Kartuarine Lady Baddeley. 

AnnE Butten... Lady Pott- 
Greener. 

An Otp Lapy ... Lady Gaga. 


AND 
CarDINAL WoutsEy . Mr. John Smith. 





THE SCHOOL FOR MOTLEY. 
[‘‘It is pessimism which produces 
Optimism is nearly always dull.”’] 
WHEN I was a feather-brained stripling 
And new to my frivolous Muse, 
I parodied Austin and KipLine 
And floundered in CALVERLEY’s shoes. 
With hope as a tonic I primed my 
internals 
And sent in my stuff to the various 
jou:nals. 


wit. 


Although the wet blanket of chronic 
Rejection adhered to my form, 
I took the above-mentioned tonic 
And managed to keep myself warm. 
My verses were light, but my spirits 
were lighter ; 
Some day, I kept saying, the sky would 
get brighter. 





PUNCH, 





‘ 








Heawy-goer (at a late hour). *‘ HAVES’? THE LEAST IDEA WH..T THE TIME IS—HAVE you ?” 
Log-suffir.ng Pa:tner (seizing hzr opportuni'y). ‘On, JUST ORDINARY VALSE-TIME.” 








And hope seemed to suffer a slump, 

And life became empty and arid— 
In short, I contracted the “ hump.” 
Despair filled my heart, once so sanguine | 
and placid ; | 


Thenceforward I wrote not with ink, | 
but with acid. 





I put away laughter and pleasure, 
I sought Fortune’s arrows and slings, 
And found what a wonderful treasure 
Lies hid on the dark side of things ; 
For woe gave me wit, and my bile-begot 
vapours 
Procured me the ear of the humorous 
papers. 


And now, when prosperity chases 
The frown from my forehead, I go 


Years passed, but my lot never varied,| Restored to a decent depression, in- 


| Newspaper :— 





And scatter my cash at the races, 





Or visit a music-hall show; 


stanter 
I turn out a column of exquisite banter. 


Sour grapes make the daintiest nectar ; 
I fill up a bumper each night 
To banish the fatuous spectre 
Of dull-witted joy from my sight, 
And, sitting alone in a darkness Cime 
merian, 
I drink to the toast, ‘A long life and 
a@ Weary ’un!” 





Mr. T. P. O'Connor in Reynolds’ 


‘*Under Lord Lansdowne’s scheme, three- 
fourths or even three-fifths of the peers would 
disappear from the House of Lords.” 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor should attend 
the “ Arithmetical Help” classes of 
T.P.’s Weekly. 

_ 
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TouJouRS A LA RUSSE. 


Coronation guests may come and 
go, but the new Russian Ballet is here 
to stay. It made its daring début at 
Covent Garden on the very eve of the 
Great Day, when all good loyalists 
were warned to be in their beds be- 
times, so as to rise at 3 o'clock and 
wait ten hours in the places which 
most of those who were not frightened 
away by press and police could have 
reached with ease at the last moment. 

Russian dancers at the Palace 
Theatre and elsewhere have made us 
familiar with figures of eight or so, but 


here with increased numbers there was: 


scope for greater intricacy of design. 


Yet it was all done with the same, 





art, an admirable article in The Times 
of June 24. There you will learn 
what makes the difference between 
English and Russian methods. I am 
half afraid that in this matter of the 
ballet we Britons never, never, never 
will be Slavs. In Le Carnaval, and 
in Prince Igor, the achievement of 
individual dancors was merged in the 
effect of the ensemble, but the piquant 
and wayward charm of Madame Ensa 
Witt as Columbine remains clear in 
my memory. And I was glad to 
notice that she seemed to be enjoying 
everything quite as much as I did. 
Perhaps the roost sensational moments 
came in the famous war-dance from 
Boropin's opera of Prince Igor. I 
had never previously assisted at one 


In this “tableau” Mme. Karsavina 
came very near indced to the perfection 
of Madame Pavuiova, but missed some- 
thing of her effortless grace and the 
lovely motions of her dainty head. 

We have been told to admire the 
severity of the background in Le 
Carnaval. Let me say at onc> that 
it is not comparable, as we are asked to 
believe, with the scenery of Sumurun, 
which was always beautiful when most 
severe. I accept the simplicity of 
the blue-purp!e hangings of the lower 
wall; but I frankly revolt at the vast 
beflowered frieze above it, which was 
unreasonably gross in design and 
coarse in executicn. And surely this 
ante-chamber of the ball-room might 
have had a little more accommodation 
for sitting-out; and 








apparently un- 
studied and spon- 
taneous ease con- 
cealing the art of it. 

If Madame Pav- 
LOVA’s dances — 
the Butterfly, the 
Swan, the Dying 
Rose and even the 
Bacchanale — are 
the embodiment of 
a single idea for 
which the music 
seems to serve as 
a cursive commen- 
tary, here, in Le 
Carnaval of Scuu- 
MANN, the dance is 
rather an interpre- 
taticn of the music 
itself. And its fas- 
cination lies in the 
perfect accord of 
the dancers not 
only with the time, 
but with the inten- 
tion, of the music. 








Coach (on cycle). ‘‘Waxc you, Oox! You'LL BE INTO THE BANK. 
WHERE YOU'RE GOING?” 


} Hi, Hep 

‘ by 1y oa 

* My eon 
PANT of 


\lcoked rather less’ 
like adeserted mar- 
;quee on the day 
after a Coronation 
Bazaar. 

I ought perhaps 
to add that, at the 
-jsecond perfor- 
mance, I did not 
care very much for 
the intervals be- 
tween the ballets; 
they lacked that 
brevity which 
should be the very 
soul of this part of 
the entertainment. 

O. S. 





**George Stradling, 
D.D., fourth son of Sir 
John Stradling, of St. 
Dunwad’s Castle, Gla- 
morgan, where he was 
born in 1641, when 15 
years cf age entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, 





Why CAN'T you Look 








This, perhaps, 
demanded more of technique than of 
imagination, for the music was Carnival- 
music, and the dancers had only to 
assume the dress and manner of the 
middle of the 19th e:ntury in order 
to kecome the very models from which 
the fancy of Schumann had worked. 
Greater imaginaticn was asked of the 
Moscow dancers who were recently 
interpreting the Peer Gynt suite; for, 
apart from the Anitra Mazurka, the 
music had first to be translated into 
the terms of ano_her art. 

I was greatly relieved by the economy 
shown in the use of those symbolic 
and artificial gestures which worry me 
to death in most ballets with a story. 
Almost every motive was illustrated 
by purely natural signs that made 
things much easier fer my home- 





grown intelligence. I commend, on 
this and other phases of the Russians’ | 








of the 
not a 


of thess orgies in the camp 
Polovtzi (even the name is 
household word with me), and I 
enjoyed the performance very much; 
but [am not sure whether, if I had 
been one of the Slav prisoners, like 
Prince Igor, and this entertainment 
had been offered me as a distraction, I 
should have regarded the proposal as 
very tactful, or derived much solace 
from an exhibition “in which,” as my 
programme tells ms, “is shown all 
the barbarous ferocity of the nomadic 
tribe.” 

Another thrill, and more exquisite, 
was produced in my veins by the a:ry 
exit of the génie in Le Spectre de la 
Rose. In this pretty fantaiste a deuz, 
M. Nurysky was really wonderful. 
not of so classic a build as M. Morpkrn, 
he is more agile and various. Perhaps 





he is also too gratuitously acrobatic. 


from where he gradu- 
|ated a B.A. in 1641. He was a first-class 
| musician, and one of the best performers of 
his day on the lute. When Charles II.-ascended 
the throne, Stradling was made Chaplain to 
| Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of London, and a D.D., 
| in 1621.”—South Wales Daily News. 

| Nothing like the lute for keeping a man 


| young. 








| ‘*The Bishop Elect of Ossory is no stranger 
|to the southern dioce:e—in fact, we believe 
| that Cork men may, in a sense, claim him as a 
native of their county.” 
Church of Ireland Gazette. 
\In another sense, however, he was 
actually born in India. 
| The King and Queen yesterday afternoon 
| gave a garden party at Buckingham Palace. 
| The:e was a very large attendance of guests, of 
/ whom about 6,000 had been invited.” 
The Times. 
The conduct of the others in pushing 
‘in without an invitation cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 
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REWARDS AND FAIRY TALES. 


[‘‘ Mr. P:erpont Mogan has presented tlie 
German Empercr with an autograph letter from 
Luther to the Empcror Charles the Fifth, 
which Mr. Morgan bought recently for £5,100. 

The Emperor has conf.rred upon Mr. Morgan 
the First Class cf the Order of the Red Eagle, 
adds Reuter.” —Dazly Puper.] 

Since the above aunouncement a 
number of distinguished men have 
profited by the example of the illus- 
trious American financier. 

Thus, Sir Epwin Durnine-Law- 
RENCE, Bart., has presented the 
Sultan of Zanzipar with an autograph | 


“: . | 
letter from Sir Puinie Sipney LEE to} 


the late Vice-Chancellor Bacon for | 
which he recently refused £10,000 | 
from a Chicago multi-millionaire. The | 
Suttan has conferred on Sir Epwix 
DurninG-LAwrRENCE the Order of the 
Okapi (Third Class). 

The proprietor of the Revue du Beau 
Mond has presented the King ol 
Siam with the MS. of an article by 
Sir Horace MeEwcetrt, for which the | 
distinguished contributor was paid at | 
the rate of a guinea a line. The King | 
of S1am has been graciously pleased to | 
bestow on the proprietor the Order cf 
the Great Adult Plover’s Egg (Fourth 
Class). 

Mr. Winston CHurcHILL has pre- 
sented to Kina Peter of Servia a 
priceless holograph letter from the 
Dartmoor Shepherd. Kixa Perrer, 
who was much touched by this act cf} 
condescension, has decorated the Homu | 
SEecrEeTARY with the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Mr. Hatt. Carne has bestowed on the | 
Maharajah of Parrata a lithographed | 
copy of a letter from himself to Dante | 
GaBRIEL Rossett1. The Manarasan 
in return has conferred on the eminent 
novelist the First-Class Order of the 
Bombay Duck. 














THE “INCLUSIVE TOUR- 
SEJOUR.” 

[The writer has just received the Programme, 
unsolicited, of an enterprising Towing Com- 
pany. ] 

TrveB, it has a certain glamour ; 

Swiftly scanned, its pages show 
Specious charms which might ena- 
mcur 
One whose wits were rather slow, 
Not an intellectual person (I am pretty 
bright, you know), 

No, these Tours will hardly bear a 

Close inspection. Thus, e.g., 

“ Week in Beaulieu (Riviera), 

At the Grand Hotel Fifi ; 
Cost, in all, £5 5s. Od. only. 
shortest route by sea.” 


Very 


Good! But when one thinks it over 
One’s suspicions quickly wake. 





RIVAL SCHOOLS OF STAGE DECORATIVE ART. 
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“OHARLIE’S AUNT” TREATED IN THE VOLUPIUOUS METHOD OF COVENT GAKDEN. 














I. Our Tour begins at Dover, 
Thither, therefore, we must make 
Our laborious way by walking, till our 
nether musc!es ache. 


II. We have, it seems, to travel 
All the way without a crumb; 
One might reasonably cavil 
At such treaimcnt of the tum. 
Nor have we a lavish diet through the 
trying days to come, 


Petit déjeuner is little 
To susta:n a healthy man, 
Yet you get no other victual 
For a very lengthy span ; 


| You must wait, in fact, till diner (say 
7.39) if you can. 


III. We travel Third, since Second 
Lies beyond the price’s scope. 
IV. No tips at all are reckoned ; 
Vain the gargon’s grin of hope. 
V. We pay to wash our faces (vide 
memo. as to soap). 


Why continug this recital ? 
For myself, I'll merely say 
(Half in French, as in the title), 
If to foreigr parts I stray, 
A Boulogne jirai pour fldner sur la 
plaje (for half a day). 
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MILTOY BEFORE THE DIVORCE COMMISSION. 

(Mrs. Mittoy’s flight from her husband during their honeymoon, 
and the inspiring cffect of that incident on the Poet s views with regard 
| to Marriage and Divores, are matters of history. By request of the 
President (‘‘ Milton! .. Engiand hath need of the,” was the form 
which his invitation took) the venerable Poet at considerable personal 
inzonvenienc? attended the 793rd sitting of the Commission (whose 
Report is still awaited), and contributed the following testimony and 
advice. ] 

Twice, Sirs, hath England called me in her need ; 

The former summons seemed an empty sound— 

Mere murmuring of a pantheistic reed 

In undrained corners of the Sonnet’s ground. 


But near my heart the present business lies ; 
And lest confusion on your counsels wait, 
Or Truth go beggared from this blind assize 
Of wrangling tongues, my views I here re-state, 


Nay, Sirs, I will not sit. My Record stands ; 
And shall its Author meaner pose assume ? 

But throw the casements wid2—my voice demands 
An ampler circuit than this frowsy room. 


My Record stands. Four tractates on Divorce, 
On Wedlock proved a vain and tottering boon ; 
I wrote them, Sirs, with full Miltonic-force 
In the grey month miscalled my honeymoon. 


And here, Sirs, I dispel the common bruit 
Too long has vilified my stately name; 
My wife (not I) first jarred the marriage-lute ; 
On her must fall the perdurable blame. 
I paid her, Sirs, a presbyter’s respect ; 
Rarely embraced her in the public street ; 
Sate where she sate, ard when sl:2 strode erect 
Pronounced approval of her sterling feet ; 


Incisive interest in her parents showed, 
Her sepia drawings, womanly concerns ; 
And, exercising till my temper glowed, 
Much wood I hewed and brimmed the water-urns. 
A consort faithful, though in rule supreme ; 
My last infirmity, ambrosial food ; 
My first offence, to build the epic theme 
And guide a lovelier Eve through solitude. 


She thought me, Sirs, a little touched—yes, mad ! 
And, so opining, turned elsewhere her charms ; 

On a green youth (with ample verdure clad) 
Bestowed her lips, her strange, ambiguous arms. 


But Truth hath open aspect, free report, 
And plain response to every earnest call ; 
Challenged, its punctual thunders soon retort ; 
Woo’'d, its benignant whispers brea‘he through all. 


I marvel, Sirs, you miss its instant sign 
And cloak transparency with scrannel art. 
Let contest cease, and silence weigh this line— 
“ My soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart.” 


Apart; as Stars, as husbands still must dwell 
When wives and fellow-stars exhale from sight. 
Marriage !—nay, render it dissoluble, 
And grant Divorce full charter and free right. 


But frame exceptions, Sirs. The common herd, 
The verseless, vast, immeditative throng 
(Who read Me not) are scarcely yet prepared 
For th’ linkéd sweetness Life should then prolong— 


Lost Paradise at moderate cost Regained ; 
Benevolent wives displacing the acerb ; 
Bliss multiplied ; variety maintained ; 
And Love free-branching as a Latin verb. 





THE WALKING TOUR. 


«“«THE lowing herd,’” began Joseph. He and Herbert 
were walking in a country lane and had just passed some 
cows. 

“ They weren't lowing,” said Herbert. 

«* Nota low was heard, nota funeral note,’”’ said Joseph. 

“That ’s simply silly,” said Herbert. ‘ You began by 
saying the cows were lowing, and when I pointed ou’ that 
they weren’t you just go and admit it; cave in like—like a 
stupid old cockchafer. Why can’t you stand up for your 
opinions like a man and argue things out? I hate a chap 
who chucks up the sponge as soon as he’s touched.” 

“T was only quoting,” said Joseph. 

“ There you go again,” laughed Herbert bitterly. ‘ Quot- 
ing! Why, I’ll bet anything you don’t know where it 
comes from.” 

“ Where what comes from ?” 

“ Your blessed quotation.” 

“ There were two,” said Joseph. 

“Well, let’s take the first—‘the lowing herd’ which 
wasn’t lowing. Who wrote that ?” 

“ Keats,” said Joseph patiently. 

“Never heard of him. Don’t believe there ever was 
such a person.” 

“ Keats,” said Joseph, “is not Mrs. Harris.” 

“ Who said he was?” 

“ You implied it. But I suppose you ’ll tell me next you 
never read Nicholas Nickleby.” 

“T’ll tell if you now, and you can do what you like 
about it.” 

“Well, well,” said Joseph, “we won't worry about 
Nicholas Nickleby just at present. But I’m going to 
tell you about Keats.” 

“You're not.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

*« Well, I shan’t listen.” 

“As you please. KEATS was a poet. He died young. 
SHELLEY wrote an ode to him. No, stop—I think it was 
Byron. And the man who doesn’t know about Keats is 
more or less of a barbarian.” 

“Very well,” said Herbert, “I’m a barbarian—more, 
mind you, not less, and I’m proud of it. But I know about 
your infernal lowing herd. It’s the one bit of poetry I do 
know. ‘The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.’ There!” 

«* Plods,’”’ said Joseph, “ not ‘ winds.’ ” 

“No,” said Herbert firmly, “‘ plods’ comes in the next 
line. ‘The ploughman swiftly plods his homeward way.’ 
Yah! Get out with you. You don’t know your own silly 
quotations. Besides, it wasn’t Keats who wrote that.” 

“Who was it, then?” 

“It was a chap called Pops.” 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed Joseph. ‘ Pops, indeed! I tell you 
what it is: I didn’t come on this walking tour in order to 
have you thrusting your superior airs down my throat all 
the time.” 

“And I,” said Joseph, “don’t mean to stick it any 
longer, either. Twenty miles a day seem like fifty when a 
fellow’s throwing mouldy o'd quotations at you from 
morning to night—and throwing them all wrong, too. It 
isn’t good enough. Besides,” he added, “ my heel ’s as sore 
as it can be, and my throat’s as dry as a lime-burner’s 
wig.” 

“Same here,” said Joseph. ‘We'd better make the 
best of it. It’s only another mile to Barton End.” 


,9 





Political Candour. 


‘‘The creation of 400 or 500 peers is a contingency that Liberals 
regard with perfect complacency.” —The Daily Chronicle, 
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THE DAY AFTER. 


TuE OX ROASTED WHOLE PROVES TOO MUCH FOR OUR VILLAGE. 








though it naturally increased my sympathy with Barbara 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. when she had to sort them out at the end. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) _ Se a ae, j 

. ; A Let the critics, lamenting the decadence of everything, 
| The Murriage of Barbara (ConstTaBLe) was one of thos>| remark dolefully, if they must, upon the lack nowadays of 
| rather unfortunate and worrying little aTairs that seem to /literary genius; at any rate it must be admitted that there 
| have been nos infroquent in the days of the historical|is a consoling number of clever novelists left and that 
jnovel, Burbara was besieged with other royalists in a|Mr. Marmapuke PickTHatt is one of them. Pot au Feu 
castle, to which a spy of tho Parliamentarians gained | (Murray) is a collection of short stories, of which the first 
access by her bedroom window. So when Barbara's uncle,|three alone are negligible. These are, as it were, sighting 
who had a nice sense of the proprieties, found this out he| shots, and by the end of them the author has got his eye in 
insisted that the spy should first marry her, an] then be| and hardly misses the bull again. His scenes are laid in three 
shot. Which would have happened but for the fact that, | countries. At home in England he is comfortably amusing : 
as soon as the ceremony was finished, a surprise attack | in Switzerland he is very intelligent and naively delightful : 
allowed Barbara's bridegroom to escape; with the result |in the East he is at his best, and his is a very engaging 
that she finds herself for the rest of the book married to a|and humorous best. If you have seen Mr. Oscas Ascue in 
gentleman whom she hardly even knows by sight. This, | Kismet and desire further exposition of that peculiarly easy, 
however, has happened so often in fiction that not all the| almost lazy, humour of the Orient, you may find what you 
skill of Mr. Frankrort Moore could give me anything|are wanting in the last nine of Mr. PickTHatt’s stories, 
like astonishment when Barbara subsequently falls in love| which are grouped under the general and characteristic 
with one Rodman, and when, torn between sentiment and heading of “ In the Heat of the Sun.” At the beginning of 
duty, she discovers at the critical moment that her husband | each of them it is impossible to foresee whether the climax 
and lover are really—what there was obviously not the| will be one of tragedy or sudden laughter; and life, after 
remotest chance, in a book of this kind, of their not being | all, is very much like that. The general impression left 
—the same person. True, the author endeavours to give | behind is that it does not much matter in the East whether 
an unexpected turn to his plot in the final chapters by |the final event is happy or catastrophic, provided that 
introducing yet another character, exactly like Barbara's | some amusement is to be got out of the affair while it is 
husband suitor in appearance, who seems to have been happening. And if life, by any chance, is not like that in 
using this similarity for his own private ends. But the|the East then it ought to be. 

only result was to plunge me into a state of mental 
chaos as to which of the love-scenes had been with whom;| In Mrs. Elmsley (Constante) Mr. Hector Munro 
and this hardly added to my enjoyment of the book,|has given us a deeply interesting psychological study of 
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two women and a man, and incidentally a vivid impre3- 
sionist sketch of the large manufacturing town in which 
they lived. As a Londoner I feel that Mrs. Elmsicy and 
Colin Liddel and Miss Colonbotti belong to a different race 
from thas which talks the jargons of Chelsea and Mayfair, 


so that to find that the two first know and discuss NirTscHe | 
and MAETERLINCK and IBsEN and TuRGENEV and MEREDITH 


ard Suaw and all their works with understanding and 
familiarity comes upon me with something of a shock. 
I don’t mean that Mr. Munro intended me to be affected 
in this way. It’s just the result of my overweening 
Cockney conesit, which I must really take in hand some 
| day—say when the Coronation season is over. But I men- 
tion the fact here to show how skilfully he has caught the 
atmosphere of the people he is describing. Miss Colonbotte 
is in love with Liddel, who doesn’t care for her “ in that 
way,” and does care very much in leed for the unhappily 
married Mrs. Elmsley, who for her part allows the interest 
which she at first takes in him and his commercial carecr 
to develop into a much stronger and more tender passion. 


bound to be intrigued always, and at times positively struck, 
with the authoress’s insight. It is conceivable that he will 
| find himself, after all, wishing that, in spite of the worry of 
_is, it had fallen to his own lot to marry Lilamani and blow 
the expense. 





The Broken Phial (ConstaBLE) may bestow a buffet 
upon those who expect Mr. Percy Waite to give them 
copious doses of wit and irony. For here he has abandoned 
his attitude of amusement at the world, and in consequence 
has made what—to my mind—is an ascension. I cannot 
,say that h's p'ot is either free from melodrama or dis- 
_ tinguished for its originality, but far from contemning him 
as a melodramatist I thank the gods that he has deserted 
atmospheres which were inclined to be stuffy, and has 
given us a heroine who really lives and loves and suffers 
|for her love. Mr. Wuite has never drawn a character at 
once so complex and so credib'e as Joan Fairbairn, but 
| when we descend to the straig'itfcrward offensiveness of her 


‘uncle I find my belief taxed to its limits. Indeed among 





The people in Mr. Munno’s ; 


all the disagreeable old 





book, that is to say, are 
exactly like the rest of the 
world in what they say and 
want and do. And yet all 
the time they give me the 
feeling that they are d.f- 
ferent. That, 1- think, is, 
the strong point of his 
story. He has put the 
local colour into their lives | 
as Well as into their sur- | 
roundings—a far from easy 


task—with the result that | 





they strike me as being 
quite unusually real human | 
beings. 





The course of true matri- | 
mony cannot be expected | 
to be quite smooth, unless 
nei.her the bride nor the 











Croesuses of fiction (one 
wonders incidentally 
whether novelists are the 
most unmercenary people 
living or if very few of 
them have ever had rich 
relations) the prize for the 
finest collection of petty 
vices must be awarded to 
Maurice Fairbairn, And 
even after this super- 
autocratic. incarnation of 
| grumpiness had died in 
&@ paroxysm of rage, he 
managed to leave a legacy 
of perplexities. Mr. 
Wuaite’s skill, however, is 
shown not so clearly in his 
construction of difficulties 
as in his recovery from 
=|\them. His bunkers are 














bricegroom has’ any near 
relatives to take or give of- 
fence. An old-established A CLIENT REFUSING TO PAY FOR HER 
convention limits the diffi- | 


crude enough, but his 
shots out of them are 
fol!owed through with the 





PORTRAIT BECAUSE IT FLATIERS HER. 





culty to the single instance of the mother-in-law, but there 
are also in real life fathers and brothers, and particularly 
s:s'ers, to be considered. When the bridegroom is already 
up against his family, who, being English and “County,” and 
therefore, according to Miss Maup Diver, Philistines, have 
no use for his artistic leanings and his philanderings with 
sticky paints and mystical canvases, the difficulty is likely 
to be very present and not to ba minimized by the fact 
that the bride is‘a Hindoo with a strong racial and family 
pride of her own. In Lilamani: A Study in Possibilities 
(Hurcninson) there are so many forces opposed to the 
marriage of Nevil Sinclair and his Jewel of Delight as to 
make tle practical onlooker question at the start whether 
all the love in the world can make it worth while. But he 
will content himself with the thought that, if they persist, 
the trouble of it is for them, while for him is the pleasure 
of study:ng the development of a remarkable situation in 
which no point of view is omitted to be considered and from 
which a very reasonable, probable and happy conclusion 
is reached. He may get a little tired of the artists and 
their art, and may wish that Miss Diver had not spoilt her 
adequate style with so many affectations after the manner 
of “understanded” for “ understood.” Meanwhile, he is 


effectiveness of an expert, 


Whether readers of The School of Love (WERNER LauRIr) 
will like it or not depends largely upon their feelings 
towards the reformed rake, but 1 am convinced that my 
only chance to take a degree in such a school as this of 
Miss Priscrtua CrAVEN’s would be by means of an acgrotat. 
I sympathise with Verity Marlowe, the little American girl 
who married Sir Burford Rees, and never more keenly than 
when “ they galloped off in full cry after the hounds.” As 
Sir Burford was an M.F.H. this little incident may possibly 
have not passed without comment, but although he had 
been seeking trouble for some forty years he did not really 
find it until—on his wedding-day—he was cited as co- 
respondent in a petition for divorce. Then Verity told 
him that he had acted “like any beast of the field,” and he 
was called upon to perform prodigies of self-control and 
courage before he was forgiven. An aviating nobleman 
(who was killed) and a suffragette (who was mobbed) have 
becn introduced to bring this sad old theme completely 
up to date; but I refuse to accept Sir Burford as a fair 
specimen of his class, and I am tantalised that the author 
should waste her considerable talent upon such a profitless 
subject. ; 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE understand that it was solely with 
a view to avoid hurting the feelings of 
the members of the Government who 
were present at the Coronation Service, 
that an alteration was made in the 
words of the Anthem :— 


“‘Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks.” 





The Peers are grateful to Mr. Harpir 
for his flattering reference to — 
their best clothes. ‘Their 
| robes,” says the great Repub- 
lican, “make one think of 
the Roman toga: a form of 
dress to which men will one 
| day return.” There is some- 
thing, after all, in this fore- 
cast of Kerr’s. If women 
‘take to trousers, men, no 
| doubt, will have to adopt 
| some form of skirt to differ- 
entiate their sex. 


| Some interesting decora- 
| tions in the City seem to 
| have escaped the attention 
| they deserved. In some parts 

there were heavy ropes of 
| evergreens held up in the air 
| by butterflies. The strain on 
| the poor beasts’ mouths must 
| have been cruel. And in one 
| street a number of trellis- 
work gates were suspended 
over the road, looking for all 
the world like a steeplechase 
course for aeroplanes. 


General Noat, when he in- 
spected a troop of Boy Scouts 
in Hyde Park, paid a pretty 
_compliment to their versa- 
| tility. He addressed them 
in the Japaness language. | 


There is something pecu- | 


| The Royal Commission 


the Singular Voting whereby Ireland 
'is so grossly over-represented in the 
House of Commons. 


Sir Epwarp Grey was forced to 
acknowledge, in the debate on the 
Declaration of London, that our re- 
fusal to ratify the Declaration would 
cause great dissatisfaction among Con- 
tinental Powers. 
| . se 


on Coast 








| “Our Uaty Sramps. 
BunGARIA FIRST, GREAT BRITAIN 
NOWHERE ” 

runs a heading in The Observer. This 
insinuation that our country does not 
‘excel in ugly stamps strikes us as 
being somewhat unpatriotic, and even 
unjustifiable. 


| Meanwhile the popular discontent 
increases. The latest grievance is to 
the effect that the PosrmastTEr- 


—_—_—_____—_— ——, GENERAL is now giving us 


fewer words for our money. 
It has been discovered that 
on the new halfpenny stamp 
the word “halfpenny” ap- 
pears as one word, and not, 
as before, as two. 


The complaint that the 
stamps are insufficiently 
gummed on the back frankly 
pleases us, for we hope this 
means that the PosTMASTER- 
GENERAL will not stick to 
them. 


It transpires that Mr. Mac- 
KENNAL is only responsible 
for the frames. It seems 
incredible that anyone should 
have thought the engraved 
photographs worth framing. 


A considerable number of 
London firemen have received 
orders to be present at the 
investiture of the Prince of 
Wates. Yet we understand 
that Mr. Lioyp GrorGre’s 
| speech (if any) will not be of 
an inflammatory character. 

“ He is a lion—a lion. 

Yes! He is better than that; 

he is a hippopotamus.” 
,So runs the Boy Scouts’ 
chorus; and it is said that, 


| ys : 2 . ‘* Wor cHEER, ALF? YER LOOKIN’ SICK ; WOT Is IT?” | 
liarly appropriate in the gift ..., : __.| for some occult reason, Lord 
: 4 Work! NUFFINK BUT WORK, WORK, WORK, FROM MORNIN | <i ost . 
to the nation of four air- s55 sight.” HaLpANE never hears _ it 


cutters by Mr. BarBer. | 


Those persons who are! 


‘““’OwW LONG ’AVE YER BEEN AT IT?” 
‘START TO-MORRER.” 


w.tkhout wincing. 


As the result of a recent 





booking seats for “‘The Green Ele- | Erosion has reported that our island is | regrettable fiasco, bridegrooms are now 
phant” under the impression that) growing in size yearly. A meeting of|taking the precaution to get engaged 
the piece is a sequel to “The Blue) Little Englanders has, we hear, been | to at least one of the bridesmaids in 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


_in drawing attention to the fact that a 


| 


| rary, of all papers, should have inserted 


| Which Mr, Asquitu seeks to remedy is 


Mr. Luoyp GeorcE as “ Hero” is a 
head-line in The Daily Chronicle, and | 
we are astonished that our contempo- 


Bird” are courting disappointment. 
* 


those ironical inverted commas. 
* 


Major Morrison- Bett, has done well 


greater scandal than the Plural Voting 





position thus disclosed. 


A school of whales was stranded by 
the ebb-tide near Penzance the other 
day, and “some of the whales,” The 
Express tells us, “‘ were mutilated so 
terribly by souvenir hunters that the 
coastguards had to shoot them.” It 
seems almost too good to be true to 
hope that the word “them” really 
refers to the souvenir hunters. 


‘summoned to consider the serious addition to the bride, so to ensure that 


a wedding shall take place in any event. 


A by-law has been passed at East- 
bourne rendering it penal to allow a dog 
to bark on the beach to the annoyance 
of the visitors. We understand that a 
meeting of barking dogs has already 
been held to consider the situation, and 
it was resolved that, if the obnoxious 
rerulation be not at once rescinded, 
they should take to biting instead. 
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THE BUTLER’S £5. 
(A True Story.) 


We had been staying—the three of 
us—for a fortnight in Ireland, fishing, 
at Regan’s. To-morrow was the last 
day and we were driving over to 
Rushtown to see the races when 
Captain O'Driscoll overtook us in his 
American buggy. 

“Going to the races?” he asked as 
he slowed down fora moment. ‘“So’m 
I. See you there.” He clicked on, 
and then, stopping again, turned round 
to call out—* Don’t forget Blackadder 
for the College Stakes. Dead cert. 
Put your shirts on,” and was again 
off. 

“ All very well,” said Glenister 
thoughtfully, ‘but where are our shirts? 
Speaking personally, my shirt is a 
return ticket to London and about 
eighteen shillings, which I shall need.” 

“ Yes,” said Bradley. “And I’m no 
better off, confound it!” 

“You forget,’ said I, “that I have 
a five-pound’note in my pocket in- 
tended as our joint tip to qld | ‘Rice. 
Lucky we decided to put it aside.” 

“ Yes,” Said Glenister, “but that’s 
the butler’s.’ , 

“ Not till to-morrow,” said I. 

“No,” said Bradley, “not till to- 
morrow.’ 

“But hang it all,” said Glenister, 
“where are we if we’ put it on this 
horse and the beggar loses? I know 
these dead certs. It won’t be Rice’s 
to-morrow, then, will it? To my mind 
it’s his now, and we ought to respect 
his ownership. It was to make sure 
of his having it that we gave it to the 
; Goat to keep.” (I am the Goat.) 

“Perfectly logical,” I said. ‘ But 
all the same here's a straight tip, and 
it’s a sin not to use it. One doesn't 
often get them, and to start a whole 
menagerie of sophistries in return is 
the kind of ingratitude that providence 
doesn’t soon forgive.” 

“Of course,” said Bradley. ‘The 
Goat’s right. And, after all, there’s 
no sense in being so infernally con- 
scientious. A gamble’s a gamble, and 
old Rice would be almost as pleased 
to hear that we had put his fiver on a 
horse as to have it shoved into his 
hand.” 

Glenister laughed. ‘I say no more,” 
he said. ‘ You do what you like with 
the fiver. Personally, I shall have 
ten shillings on Blackadder to win, 
although why on earth we all swallow 
that soldier man’s advice so unquestion- 
ingly I shall never understand.” 

“Tf the Goat will lend me two 
pounds,”-said Bradley, “I will back 
Blackadder for a pound both ways.” 
“The Goat won’t,’’said I. “All that 











the Goat proposes to do is to put the 
butler’s fiver on to win.” 

This, later, I did, having found-a 
bookmaker who was giving 10 to 1; 
and, true to Captain O’Driscoll’s word, 
Blackadder romped in an easy winner. 

I collected the eleven rustling five- 
pound notes and stowed them carefully 
away inside my coat, and in the late 
afternoon we drove back. Naturally 
we had a good deal to say about the 
racing, our fortunate meeting with 
O’Driscoll, and so forth. And then 
suddenly Glenister remarked, “ I won- 
der what the old boy will do with it? 
Set up as a small tobacconist in Dublin, 
do you think?” 

“ What old boy ?”’ I asked. 

“ Why, Rice, of course.” 

“You can’t set up as a small 
tobacconist on five pounds,” said 
Bradley. “ At least, if you did, you’d 
be so small a tobacconist that your 
customers would want a microscope.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” said Glenister. 
be ‘ll have fifty-five pounds, won't 

e ? ” 

Bradley and I were silent. This was 
a proposition that needed thought. 

“IT don’t see why he should have 
more than the fiver,” I said at last. 
“It was all we were going to give him, 
wasn’t it? You will admit that?” 

“Certainly,” said Glenister. ‘It was 
his, and you were keeping it for him, 
weren’t you?” 

“In a way I was,” I said. 

“Oh law!” groaned Bradley. ‘What 
a hair-splitter!”’ 

“Very well, then,” said Glenister. 
“You had Rice’s five pounds and you 
gambled with it—in itself a jolly un- 
principled thing to do, as it wasn’t 
yours—poor devils are doing time all 
over the place for much less—and now, 
when your flutter turns up trumps, you 
deny him—who might have been your 
victim—the benefit! I call it down- 
right mean—squalid, in fact.” 

“You make it sound all right,” I 
said ; “ but there’s a fallacysomewhere. 
To begin with, as I said before, it isn’t 
the butler’s own money till to-morrow. 
He hadn’t earned it till the end of our 
visit. If it wasn’t his it is ours, and 
we might do as we liked with it. We 
did, and the result is we have now 
enough to divide up into £16 13s. 4d. 
each, which I shall be pleased to give 
you ‘directly we get back, while Rice 
has his fiver intact.” 

“Not for me,” said Glenister. ‘I 
won five pounds with my own ten bob, 
and that’s all I make out of Black- 
adder. I can’t take your sixteen pounds 
odd, because it wasn’t made on my 
money.” 

“Oh law!” groaned Bradley again. 
“My dear Glenister, you ’re talking like 





a Herbert Spencer sort of fellow. 
Then the Goat and I will have to take 
£25 each?” 

“No,” said Glenister, “ you can’t do 
that; because a third, at any rate, of 
the original fiver was mine, or, as I 
hold, the butler’s, and he must have 
what that share made. You and the 
Goat can take the sixteen pounds odd 
each, but the butler must have the 
third and the original fiver besides. 
But I don’t envy you your explana- 
tion to him.” 

‘““No,” I said after a while, “ either 
the butler must have all or non. I 
can see that.” 

“ Dash the whole stupid business!” 
exclaimed Bradley. “ Let him have it 
all. We'll be generous.’ 

“Tt belongs to him,” said Glenister. 
“ There ’s no generosity in the matter. 
There’s nothing but justice | ‘Or ‘in- 
justice.” 

“Very well,” Bradley snappéd out. 
“T’m tired of it. Next time 1 go to a 
race meeting I'll take care it's not 
with a blooming Socrates.” 

“Then that’s settled,” I said as cheer- 
fully as I could. “ Rice has the lot.” 

“The lot,” said Glenister. ‘“I’lladmit 
it’s enough, but there’s no other course,” 

We rode the rest of the way in dis- 
contented silence. 

Regan’s groom met us at the stable 
yard and took the mare’s head. He 
seemed to be unusually excited, and I 
wondered if he had learned that he too 
had backed a winner. 

“T’m afraid you'll find the house a 
bit upset,” he said to Glenister. ‘ But 
the fact is there’s been a little trouble 
while you were away. The butler’s 
bolted. It seems he’s been dishonest 
for a long time, and to-day he thought 
the game was up and ran.’ 

We looked at each other and then a 
threefold sigh rent the air. 

Bradley suddenly began to roll with 
laughter. 

“T’ll trouble you,” said Glenister to 
me, “for sixteen pounds, thirteen and 
fourpence, and the third of a five-pound 
note.” 





Heroic deeds of self-sacrifice are 
being done every hour, unknown to the 
great mass of the people. But an echo 
occasionally reaches one’s ears. For 
instance, a catalogue tells of — 

‘French Model Christening Robes, trimmed 


hand embroidery and real lace. Reduced re- 
gardless of cost from 59/6 to 94 guineas.” 





‘*A settlement of Mughs on the northern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal find shark catching 
profitable.” —Commercial Intelligence, 

On the other hand, in the City there is 
a settlement of sharks which find mug- 
catching profitable. 
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ESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 
ANOTHER DOCTOR! 


PROF 


Sultan of Morocco. *‘ HALLO! 


SULTATION ?” 


HADN’T YOU BETTER HOLD A CON- 


TRUTH, I HADN'T THOUGHT OF CONSULTING 
MEANT TO OPERATE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT. 
G IN FAVOUR OF A CONVERSAZIONE 


LL THE 
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TLEMEN. I RATHER 
STILL, IF THERE’S A GENERAL FEELIN 
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Keeper. ‘‘Do YoU KNOW THIS WATER IS PRESERVED, Sir?” 
Angler (of little experience, still awaiting a bite). ‘‘I THOUGHT THERE WAS SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH IT!” 








THE PERFECT CAVALIER. 


Is there a joy so sweet, a job so pleasant 
As this, to court the heavenly muse and sing, 
And soar into the skies like some old pheasant, 
And feel the brainpan slowly softening ? 
Is there a uniform to lick the laurel, 
An instrument so lovely as the lyre, 
A steed like Pegasus, or roan or sorrel, 
To suit the seat’s desire ? 


So have I often asked and said, ‘‘ I think not,” 

And seized the shell once more and tightly bound 
The laurels on my bowler (with a pink knot), 

And touched the well-known reins and scorned the 

ground ; 

But lo! this blessed year of Coronation 

The Truth (to whom I bow my best regards) 
Constrains me to admit there’s one vocation 

That whacks the wandering bard's. 


So many a time have I beheld this summer, 
Star of a thousand stars, serene and slow, 

Fairest of things on earth, the Life Guards’ drummer 
Banging his quaint concerns like billy-oh ! 

Princes and potentates and peers and column on 
Column of splendid troops their palfreys sat ; 

He was unique; I don’t suppose Kina Sotomon 
Ever looked quite like that. 





Ambassadors may thrill the vulgar’s vitals ; 
Rajahs, who look like eagles on the pounce, 
With rainbow-coloured turbans and with titles 
That nobody in England can pronounce; 
Lords of the fleet, and bishops in their pious copes— 
These may amuse the mob; I’ve seen them all 
(Some in the flesh, but mostly on the bioscopes), 
And bowed not to their thrall. 


They moved in solemn state with gilded trappings, 
They felt the glory of the triumph-route, 
They rode amongst a mighty people's clappings, 
But some of them looked bored, and all were mute ; 
He only, with the windy tubes that follow, 
Has satisfied all hopes, all human needs, 
Servant at once of Ares and Apollo 
And Castor, lord of steeds. 


Long ere my infant lips their earliest verse made 
(Oh happy days of yore!), he was my dream, 
My idol, and the idol of my nurse-maid, 
And still he strikes me as Creation’s cream ; 
What is the sacred harp, how poor a legacy 
Beside his drumsticks’ soul-inspiring wag! 
Yes, I would sell you, wings and all, O Pegase! 


To mount that piebald nag. Evor. 








Latest Modes for Men. 


** Newcastle was agitated by the appearance of a harem shirt on 
Sunday evening.” —Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
‘*PoMANDER WALK.” 

For the Londoner, jaded with the 
rush and glare of a Coronation Season, 
there is an almost cloistral benediction 
in the atmosphere of Pomander Walk. 
Here the noise of the Great World 
(less noisy a hundred years ago) 
penetrates only in faint echoes, as 
when Madame Lachesnais returns from 








Hoyer On, 


‘*Pomander Walk—where is it? Close at 
hand, 

Down Chiswick way—half-way to Fairy- 
land.” —E£xtract from Prologue. 


On the left is seen a dem-me fairy. 


Mr. Cyrit MAupe. 
Mr. Norman Forves. 


Sir Peter Antrobus ... 
Lord Uford «.. 


matching a skein of silk, or Jerome 
Brooke-Hoskyn, Esquire, ex-butler, dis- 
courses in heroic vein of his asso- 
ciation®@with “ H.R.H. the P. of W.” 
and Mr. RicHarp BrinsLtey SHERIDAN, 
with whom he has come into contact 
in his unsuspected function of City 
Toastmaster. A prettier and fresher 
scene than this little secluded crescent 
of Georgian cottages, bordering the 
Thames at Chiswick, with their doors 
and windows and garden gates all prac- 
ticable, could scarce be imagined. 

But, if “the play’s the thing” (and 
the tastes of present-day audiences lead 
one to doubt this), there is little enough 
in Pomander Walk to set one thinking. 
The plot is recognisable a mile away, 
and the thinness of some of the fun is 
confessed in the excessive use of oaths 
and nautical expletives. I understand 
that in the States, where it was taken 
in a lighter key, this little idyll went 
uproariously, but then any sort of 
British antiquity goes well over there ; 
and, besides, they still harbour illusions 
in that most sentimental of countries. 
Still, for I hear that it went much 
better on the second night at the 
Playhcuse, I shall believe that its 
| charming scene and 
i 








its pleasant affecta- 


tion of old-world airs and graces will| 
bring it popularity even here if it can 
only hold the town till the arrival 
of our country cousins. 

Mr. Cyru, Mavupe was, of course, 
in his native element as a retired 
Admiral, and worked at top pressure 
on the first night to make the fun go 
round. Miss WinIrrED EMERY was 
perhaps overmuch obsessed by her 
painful memories of the past and might | 
well have assumed a gayer note if only | 
for the sake of her daughter’s prospects. 
Miss Marcery Mavupg, who played 
that daughter as to the manner born, 
was very sweet and natural, though 
her French accent was a little desultory. 
And I think Mr. Louis Parker erred 
in allowing her to lapse into the poetry 
of introspection. Speaking of her first 
affair of the heart she is made to say 
to her mother— 


‘*T seemed suddenly to step out of childhood.” 


No young girl that I have ever met, 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet 

Womanhood and childhood fleet,” 
would have ever thought of expressing 
her feelings with such precocious self- 
analysis. Other characters, outside the 
family, were well played by Mr.ReGinaLp 
Owen, who was an excellent boy-lover, 
with just the right amount (whether 
natural or assumed) of angular 
gaucherie; by Miss Marpie Hore, 
who was quite funny as a designing 
widow; and by Mr. Freperick Votre, 
a figure clean out of Dickens, with his | 
pompous assumption of social import- | 
ance. It was greatly to the merit o! | 
the author that he refused the obvious 
chance of exposing before the neigh- | 
bourhood the menial origin and) 
humble occupation of this impostor. 
Mr. Norman Forses, fresh from his 
beauty sleep as one of the sentinels in 
The Critic, played the never very 
grateful part of a male match-maker 
and took himself rather too seriously. 
It was not easy for us to believe that 
he had ever actually loved and ridden 
away. 

Little Miss Drxon recited a pleasant 
prologue very charmingly, and then 
retired into obscurity as Jane, maid- 
of-all-work. 

For the rest, there were several 
interesting characters who were both 
speechless and invisible. Such wes 
Sempronius, the cat, of whom I only 
saw the effigy, before and after im- 
mersion in the Thames. Such, too, 
was Dr. Johnson, the speaking parrot, 
who, as the well-coached mouthpiece 
of her passion, contributed so much 
toward bringing Miss Pennymint’s lover 
up to the scratch. Such, finally, was 
Selina Brooke-Hoskyn, who, though 














hampered by an accouchement, was still 
of service (if we might judge from 
some one-sided dialogue) as a querulous 
critic of her husband’s activities. 

I must not conclude without a tribute 
to the Union Jack that hung from a 
flagstaff outside the Admiral’s quarters. 
Even when the stage draught failed, 
this loyal emblem still flaunted in the 
breeze, thanks to a wire attached 
to its folds that lent it a fictitious air 
of animation. I wish I could say that, 
like Sempronius and the others, this 
attachment was invisible, but I cannot 
truthfully do so. 


“ ABOVE SusPIcion.” 

People who remember the splendid 
promises made by Mr. Hersert TRENCH 
when he took up management at the 
Haymarket may well grow cynical over 
his latest method of encouraging Eng- 
lish art. Even if, as I hesitate to 
believe, his ambitions have become 
purely commercial, I still cannot 
understand why he should have selected | 
an adaptation of an ancient play of 
Sarpov’s, based on a plot !ong known | 
to everybody as having occurred both | 
in history and recent drama. It is | 
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FOUR BRAINS THAT REELED AS ONE. ; 


Roberte de Boismartel Miss ALEXANDRA 
CARLISLE. | 
Mrs. CHARLES MAUDE. | 
Mr. C. AuBREY SMITH, 
Mr. CHARr.es VY. FRANCE. 


De Mayran 
De Boismartel 
Martial ... eee 


the hallowed story of someone who | 
has witnessed a crime but cannot, 
for fear of compromising a woman, 
give the evidence which should 
save an innocent man. Apart from an | 
extremely clever piece of technique in | 
the last Act there is no novelty or | 


‘attraction in the play. Nor is where | 
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anything French in it except the usual 
heavy catalogue of perplexing names 
and the usual travesty of justice 
familiar -enough to the’ student of 
Gallic methods on or off the stage. 
As a rule in such plays there is at 
least a French maid who is a passable 
imitation of the rea] thing. But I 
never saw anything less French than 
the Denise of Miss Amy Lamporn. 

The clever mechanism of the Third 
Act, by which the criminal was trapped 
into self-exposure, appealed sharply to 
the intelligence but left the heart ab- 
solutely cold; for no one cared parti- 
cularly about anybody's fate. Why 
should one be closely interested in the 
acquittal of an innocent man on whom 
one has never set eyes, who happens 
to be guiltless of the crime in question 
but is in another connection quite 
worth getting rid of ? 

We should have done poorly indeed 
without Mr. C. Ausrey SMITH, as 
President of the Court (with a private 
house conveniently attached to it). His 
appearance always brings an atmo- 
sphere of confidence. Mr. FRANcE 
made an attractive criminal. His 
sombre strength lay largely in the 
things he didn’t say. Mr. CHarLes 
Maung, though he always took off and 
put on his cap at the right moment 
according to military etiquette, never 
quite persuaded me that he was a 
soldier; nor was I ever thoroughly 
harrowed by ‘the embarrassments 
of Miss ALEXANDRA CARLISLE as the wife 
whose virtue only remained “above 
suspicion” through an _ accident. 
There was not much saving humour 
in the play. Mr. Lyann Sweeze, 
as a juryman, had to sustain what 
there was of it; but his labours were 
strangel¥ ineffective. 

' I look forward with curiosity to the 

next item in Mr. Trencn’s scheme 

for the redemption of British Drama, 
0.5 





MY DOUBLE. 


OF all the souls of light 
That love the pure and good 
I am, without 
A shade of doubt, 
The most misunderstood. 
My spirit weeps to write 
Lhe cause of all my trouble: 
In some gay spark 
Whose ways are dark 
I have a dreadful double. 


In vain I try to walk 
In virtue’s narrow ways, 
Abjuring stalls 
At music-halls, 
And even SHaksPEareE plays; 














THE NEW PLEA. 


Master (who believes that horse-racing is hurrying on the fall of the Empire). 
PICKED UP A TURF GUIDE OUTSIDE THE COACH-HOUSE YESTERDAY.” 





























*Cotzeman, I 


Coachman. ‘'YxsTERDAY, Sin? THE VERY DAY AN AIRYOPLANE PASSED OVER THE 








Yet foolish friends will talk 
And hint they 've seen me dally 
Behind the scenes 
With chorus queens 
And ladies of the ballet. 


In vain do I declare 
That when they saw me ply 
My heathen cleek 
On Sunday week 
Quite safe at church was I, 
Politely handing there 
In best churchwarden manner 
The plate in which, 
Though far from rich, 


I'd dropped my modest tanner. 


Since all the world’s so sure 
About the things I do 





That even I 

Can scarce deny 
That what they say is true, 

My brain grows insecure, 
My reeling reason totters, 
‘ And T in time 

Shall think that I’m 

Indeed the prince of rotters. 


And, as from day to day, 
The scandal grows more black 
Until it ’s vain 
To try to gain 
My reputation back, 
Instead of turning grey 
With all this toil and trouble, 
Why should I not 
Amend my lot 
And really be my double ? 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
T.—Work For ALL. 

«“ Wet,” said Dahlia, “ what do you 
think of it?” 

I knocked the ashes out of my after- 
breakfast pipe, arranged the cushions 
of my deck chair, and let my eyes 
wander lazily over the house and its 
surroundings. After a year of hotels 
and other people’s houses, Dahlia and 
Archie had come into their own. 

“T’ve no complaints,” I said happily. 

A vision of white-and-gold appeared 
in the doorway and glided over the 
lawn toward us—Myra with a jug. 

“None at all,” said Simpson, sitting 
| up eagerly. 

‘But Thomas isn’t quite satisfied 
with one of the bathrooms, I’m afraid. 
I heard him saying something in the 
passage about it this morning when I 
was inside.” 

“T asked if you’d gone to sleep in 
the bath,” explained Thomas. 

“T hadn’t. It is practically impossi- 
ble, Thomas, to go to sleep in a cold 
bath.” 

“Except, perhaps, for a Civil Ser- 
vant,” said Blair. 

‘Exactly. Of the practice in the 


Admiralty Thomas can tell us later on. |. 


For myself I was at the window looking 
at the beautiful view.” 

“Why can’t you look at it from your 
own window instead of keeping people 
out of the bathroom?” grunted Thomas. 

“ Because the view from my room 
is an entirely different one.” 

“There is no stint in this house,” 
Dahlia pointed out. 

“No,” said Simpson, jumping up 
excitedly. 

Myra put the jug of cider down in 
front of us. 

“There!” she said. ‘ Please count 
it, and see that I haven’t drunk any on 
the way.” 

“ This is awfully nice of you, Myra. 
And a complete surprise to all of us 
except Simpson. Will you be out here 
again to-morrow about this time?” 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the extremely jolly sound of liquid 
falling from a height. 

Just as it was coming to an end 
Archie appeared suddenly among us 
and dropped on the grass by the side 
of Dahlia. Simpson looked guiltily at 
the empty jug, and then leant down 
to his host. 

“To-morrow !” he said in a stage 
whisper. ‘ About the same time.” 

“1 doubt it,”’ said Archie. 

“TI know it for a fact,” protested 
Simpson. 

“I’m‘afraid Myra and Samuel made 
an assignation for this morning,” said 
Dahlia. 





“ There ’s nothing in it, really,” said | 
Myra. ‘He’s only trifling with me. | 
He doesn’t mean anything.” | 

Simpson buried his confused head in | 
his glass, and proceeded to change the | 
subject. 

“We all like your house, Archie,” | 
he said. 

““We do,” I agreed, “and we think 
it’s very nice of you to ask us down to 
open it.” 

“It is rather,” said Archie. 

“We are determined, therefore, to do | 
all we can to give the house a homey 
appearance. I did what I could for | 
the bathroom this morning. I flatter | 
myself that the taint of newness has 
now been dispelled.” | 

“T was sure it was you,” said Myra. 
“How do you get the water right up 
the walls?” 

“Easily. Further, Archie, if you} 
waut any suggestions as to how to 
improve the place our ideas are at your 
disposal.” 

“ For instance,” said Thomas,‘ where 
do we play cricket?” — 

“By the way, you fellows,” an- 
nounced Simpson, “I’ve given up 
playing cricket.” * 

We all looked at him in consternation. 
“Do you mean you ’ve given up bow!l- 
ing ?” said Dahlia with wide-open eyes. 

“ Aren’t you ever going to walk to the 
wickets again ?” asked Blair. 

“ Aren’t you ever going to walk back 
to-the pavilion again?” asked Archie. 

“What will Montgomeryshire say?” 
wondered Myra in tones of awe. 

“May I have your belt and your 
sand-shoes?”’ I begged. 

“It’s the cider,”’ said Thomas. 
knew he was overdoing it.” 

Simpson fixed his glasses firmly 
on his nose and looked round at us 
benignly. 

“T’ve given it up for golf,” he 
observed. 

“Traitor,” said everyone. 

“And the Triangular Tournament 


j 
| 
| 


“Ty 


If he is still alive and still the about 





next year,” added Myra. 

You could make a jolly little course 
round here,” went on the infatuated | 
victim. ‘If you like, Archie, I’l1——” 

Archie stood up and made a speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“at 11.30 to-morrow precisely I invite 
you to the paddock beyond the kitchen 
garden.” 

“Myra and I have an appointment,” 
put in Simpson hastily. 


“A net will be erected,” Archie 


went on, ignoring him, “and Mr.|: 


Simpson will take his stand therein, 
while we all bowl at him—or, if any 
prefer it, at the wicket—for five 
minutes. He will then bowl at us for 
an hour, after which he will have 





another hour’s smart fielding practice. 
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golf, why then I won't say but what 
he mightn’t be allowed to plan out a 
little courss—or, at any rate, to do a | 
little preliminary weeding.” 

“Good man,” said Simp-on. 

‘And if anybody else thinks he has 
given up cricket for lado cr croquet or 
oranges and lemons, then he can devote 
himself to planning out a little course 
for that too—or anyhow to remov ng a 
few plantains in preparation for it. In | 
fact, ladies and gentlemen, all [ want is | 
for you to make yourselves as happy } 
and as useful as you can.” 

“It’s what you’re here for,’ 
Dahlia. 


’ 


said 
A. A. M. 





THE ART OF SOCIAL 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

[Suggested by a recent announcement in the 
**Court and Society” column of The Times. | 

Sir Paut Burnsmitu and Sir Peter 
and Lady Wragge gave an evening 
party on Friday at 141, Arlington 
Street, which was wittily described on 
the cards of invitation as a ‘“‘ Wragge- 
time.” The description was apt, for 
everything connected with the enter- 
tainment was replete with Bohemian 
jocosity. The studio had been con- 
verted for the nonce into a café 
chantant, where a troup of vivacious 
Greek virtuost from Greek Street; 
Soho, discoursed appropriate music, 
while the area was charmingly 
illuminated with moderator lamps. 
During the evening there was a mock 
Russian ballet in which an exquisitely 
ridiculous burlesque of the Muscovite 
artists was given, Sir Paul Burnsmith 
impersonating the Premier Buffoon with 
extraordinary verve and agility. The 
entertainment concluded with a dance, 
in which all the guests took part, great 
hilarity being evoked by an “ Angel 
Cake-walk,” in which the angels, “ after 
Sir JosHua ReyNoups,” were imperson- 
ated by Lady Wragge’s three charming 
daughters, Trixie, Topsy, and Turvey. 
Among those present were the Cabinet 
and the Opposition Front Bench; 
Lady Betty Corker; Viscount and 
Viscountess Cashley St. Vitus; Baron 
Medulla; Lady Florence Owbridge; 
Sir Hector and Lady Condy; Lady 
Cara Cass; Mr. and Mrs. Eno Salter; 
Lady Magnesia Dinneford; the Mar- 
chioness of Mull; Lord Harelip; Sir 
Uther and Lady Pupe; Miss Marie 
Tartini; and Archdeacon Tinkler. 





‘*MotTo For To-pAY: It is not so much 
the being emept from faults, as the having 
exempt from faults, as the having tage to us.” 

East London Daily Dispatch. 
This thought has cheered us in many 
a lonely hour. 
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VES ZZ 


Officer (at distance judging practice). “WELL, HAVE YOU LEARNT ANYTHING NEW TO-DAY!” 


Private. **YEs, Sir; IF YOU TAKES THE BOLT OUT OF YOUR RIFLE AND LOOKS THROUGH THE BARREL AND A MAN JUST FITS © 
INSIDE HE’S THREE HUNDRED YARDS AWAY.’ ‘ 


Officer. ‘‘ AND WHAT IS THERE REMARKABLE ABOUT THAT?” 


Private (after consideration). ‘‘ NOTHIN’, ’cErT THAT I DIDN’T KNOW IT BEFORE.” 














seafaring men that the vessel 
an evil spftell.”—Manchester Courier. 


It can’t rest under a worse one than that. 








THE TEST. 


To saunter in with new and shining blade, 
Ready to flick the boundaries by the dozen, 

Musing of all the hundreds you have made, 
And oh! that yonder sits your pretty cousin ; 


To take “ two-leg” with supercilious mien, 
As though ’twere almost infra dig. to do it; 
To make hot fieldsmen stagger with the screen, 
Until the bowler’s arm comes nicely through it ; 


To turn « lordly gaze upon them all; 
To mark mid-off discreetly going deeper ; 
To ease your wrists at an imagined ball ; 
To joke untrembling with the wicket- keeper ; : 


To pat and prod the already perfect pitch 
(Left newly gleaming from the recent roller) ; 
To give your trousers their supremest hitch ... 
And then, at last, be ready for the bowler; 
To do all this—and, in the end, to be 
Outed at once for absolutely zero ! 
Here is the test of true philosophy, 
This is the thing that tries the petted hero. 





‘It may not be so generally known that a belief prevails among 
= oe name ends in A rests, also, under 








~& 


REDPOLL. 


You least of linnets with your crimson crest 
And rosy flush across a little breast 

That holds—let one admirer now aver— 
The cheerful heart of a philosopher, 


Never a day beneath our changing sky 

But sees your small form lightly flitting by, 
Nor English common gay with gorse or broom 
But hears you calling from some golden bleom ; 


And never, alas! a bird-shop in the land 

But sets you, for a penny, in one’s hand, 
Although of window-starers, more ’s our shame, 
Not one in fifty knows your jolly name. 


And yet, fresh-torn from liberty and mate, 
We find you cheerly settling to your fate; 
Opening a seed-box in your prison cell 

‘ And drawing water from a mimic well. 


- But I, for one, still pay the ransom “ brown” 
To loose you, eager, to your breezy down; 
And hail you, free or pent ’mid city stones, 
The bonniest little birdlet England owns, 





‘Bardsley was clean bowled by a ball from Mr. Falcon from the 


pavilion which was well pitched up.” —The Times, 
It would need to be. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Welsh Dragon. “WELCOME TO YOUR PRINCEDOM!” 











Prince of Wales (aside). “AS NICE A DRAGON AS I EVER HOPE TO MEET.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED From THE Diary or Tony, M.P.) understanding nuances of that kind.) firming report that, as soon as Veto 


House of Lords, Monday July 3.— 
In an ass2mbly somewhat enervated 
by irresolution, where opposition is 
hampered by tenlency to let | dave 
nos wait upon I would, thove 
something refreshingly breezy about 
W.LLoucHBY Dr Broke. He is the 
Minstrel Boy of the House of Lor s. 
To-night, as usual, he to the war is 
gone; in the ranks of death you'll 
find him. The ancestral sword fleshed 
on Bosworth Field he has girded on, 
and his wild harp (in the form of 
absolutely hopeless amendment of Veto 
Bill) he has slung behind him. Let 
others frame Amendments, move them 
with reckless audacity almost amount- 
ing to bluster and run away when 
time comes for division. De Broke 
has no sympathy with such tactics. 

Moved amendment stipulating that 
no Bill twice rejected by the Peers 
shall receive Royal assent until it has 
been submitted to electors either at a 
general election or by referendum. 

“This, my Lords,” ke proudly said, 
“is a root amendment.” 


is 


cco 


| 
| 


— | 





era 


| | SpeAKER offered no objection. 
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De Broke, most loyal of privates 
in the Unionist army, incapable of 


Not only insisted on taking divis‘on 


bus vowed that if Amendment were] week, those pesky Radicals in t’other 


rejected he would move to throw out 
Bill on Third Reading. 

“7 moi!” he eried, waving his 
sword toward back benches of Opposi- 
tion camp. 

Time was (before Budget Bill of 1909 
was thrown out) when the appeal 


33 


‘claiming seat on Magisterial Bench. 


| Mind ruffled by news just to hand con- , 


Bill is out of hand, possibly even next 


| House will be on again with incon- 

venient questions about Borough and 

|County Magistracy. Was himself « 

| Radical once, and knows what that sort 
|of fellow is capable of. 

Near Lorp CHANCELLOR sits Jonx 

| Mortey, exhausted with defiance «: 


would have been answered by a couple! 


of hundred lusty backwoods-men. 
A great deal has ha pened sines then. 
'T'o-night only seventeen responded to 
the battle-cry, the majority of ninet, 
being swelled by Brokr’s own cam} 
friends and companions dear. 

Business done.—Commons _ spent 
sitting in discussing Second Reading 
Naval Prize Bill, which proposes to 


enact principle of Declaration of 
London. Weighty debate followed on 


Amendment by 
passing of Bill until question bereported 
on by Commission of experts. Rumour 
|of dissension in Ministerial ranks lent 
interest to division. In full House of 
532 Members Amendment rejected by 
majority of 70. Bill forthwith read 
second time without division. 

| Announcement of figures notable for 
| introduction of new form of objurgation 
|presumably parliamentary since the 
Angry 
shouts of “Traitors! Traitors!” rose 
from Opposition benches. PREMIER 
regarded ominous demonstration with 


| 


customary phlegm. Grey, who is 
younger and constitutionally more 


emotional, was observed to assure 
himself by furtive examination that 
his head was still on his shoulders, 
and Tower Hill, though approachable 
to-day by motor-bus, still afar off. 
Wednesday.—Looked in just now to 
see how Constitution fared. No one 
regarding scene would imagine that it 
was in dire peril. CourtNnry on his 
legs addressing moderately full but 


slightly bored audience. Not in his 
highest mood of inspiration. Touch 


of melancholy in his voice foreboding 
unexpected development of principle 





“A ROOT AMENDMENT!” 
_ Laxspowne thoroughly shocked at 
Irresponsible truculency of WILLOUGHBY DE | 
Broke, 


Artlessly put forward as a recom- 


mendation, this phrase proved to be a| displays mediocre white garment any torials 
[ordinary man might wear. 


fatal offence. 

“A root amendment!” exclaimed | 
LanspownE with hands uplifted in 
horror. “We have passed the Second 
Reading of the Bill and cannot support 
changes that may be fairly described 
a3 going to its root.” 





of proportional representation by 
threatened influx of 500 new Peers. 


the | With delicate instinct discarded forthe War. 


‘occasion the yellow waistcoat that in 
other days flashed contradiction on the 
House of Cormmons. In its place 


House being in Comm‘ttee Woolsack 
LorpD CHANCELLOR, un- 
|gowned and bare of head, discovered 
on Ministerial bench. 


| tenantless. 


ButcHer, deferring | 


i 
| 


| 


| 





“The yeliow waistcoxt that in other days 
| flashed contradiction cn the House 
Commons,” but was now ‘‘ with delicate instine: 
discarded for the occasion.” 

(Lord CourtNey OF PENWwirm.) 
overwhelming numerical force 0! 
Opposition. On other side of table is 
Lanspowne, alert, with wistful hope 


of 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 





that Courtney's white waistcoat may | 


imply a flag of truce, breaking the 


steadiness of the small but resolute 
band of Ministerialists. Everyone 
grieved to know that LEADER oFr 


OpposiITION not yet fully recovere:l 
from attack of illness that some weeks 
ago compelled withdrawal from the 
lists. Nevertheless, duty calling, he 
is back again at a post just now 
environed by circumstances of ex- 
ceptional difliculty. 

Most notable figure on historic stage 
is that of SecreTary oF STATE FoR 
Never was seen in equally brief 
space of time such compl:te me‘a- 
morphosis. Is this the faec> that 
launched a hundred thousand Terr!- 
and stormed the topmost 
jheights of Aldershot ? 
Napoteon B. HaLpaNne whose martial 
bealing suffused Treasury Bench in 
‘Commons with such warlike atmos- 


Is th’s the | 


Grateful for! phere that old soldiers as they passed | 
absence of wig with which he habitually | him on the way, inward or outward, | 
wrestles as if it were a local Liberal | instinctively squared their shoulders 
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and murmured, “Left, right — left, 
right.” Since he quitted the Commons 
seems to have lost a stone in weight. 
Limp lies the Napoleonic curl on his 
massive brow; faded is the light of 
battle in his‘ eyes; inert the once 
military figure. 

All of which, Sark says, comes of 
being a Viscount. 

Business done. — LANSDOWNE’S 
amendment riddling Veto Bill carried 
by 253 votes against 46. 

House of Commons, Thursday.—At 
Question-time series of conundrums 
put to CHaNnceLLor oF ExcHEQUER 
with respect to Insurance Bill. Scene 
watched from distinguished strangers’ 
Gallery by swarthy visitor from the 
East, whose spotless white burnouse 
was through the sultry afternoon 
refreshing to the sight, a thing of 
envy to the heart. 

With assistance of copy of Orders of 
the Day his Highness closely followed 
process of cross-examination. Par- 
ticularly struck by question addressed 
by Locxer-Lampson, who wanted to 
know “ whether any calculations have 
been made to show that the reserve 
values of spinsters on marriage will, 
after accumulation during marriage, 
suffice for the re-insurance at original 
rates of widows who subsequently 
become employed persons ?” 

“Ha,” murmured the visitor, the 
light of pleased recognition beaming 
in his lustrous brown eyes. ‘‘ Have often 
heard of custom among this strange 
people of selling their wives at Smif 
Field, whither they conduct them with 
| a rope round their neck. Been denied ; 
| but here is the principle proposed to 
be embodied in Act of Parliament. 
| Spinsters evidently put up for sale in 
| marriage market with reserve values 
| privily fixed, as is custom in ordinary 
auction-room. Accumulation during 
marriage probably refers to family 
prospects. Not quite certain whether 
| the children are also to be sold, the 
proceeds added to reserve value of 
their mothers whilst yet spinsters. 
But it is clear that, by far-seeing 
wisdom of Parliament, widows are to 
be provided for by process of re-in- 
surance, which, prejudice apart, is better 
than suttee. A little complicated per- 
haps for a foreigner. But illuminative 
as illustrating the minute, far-reaching 
care of British Pa:liament for daily 
needs in humblest domestic circles.” 

Business done—In Committee on 
} Insurance Bill. 





Extract from a parent’s letter : 


__ My child as got a weak plice on her brains 
if you look that’s the reason I have to keep her 
away from school to rest it.” 


If only we could look sometimes. 





PROMISING BEGINNINGS. 

WE understand that a suggestion 
has been recently made that a Central 
Bureau be established with a view to 
providing likely titles to distracted 
novelists. Not to be outdone in a 
cause—the encouragement of literature 
—which we have always made our own, 
we beg to announc2 our intention of 
going one better. It is not, we believe, 
so much the lack of titles that has de- 
prived the public of that great wealth 
of unwritten novels which might even 
now have been upon our bookstalls, as 
the difficulty which the writer experi- 
ences of getting under way—the icy 
and forbidding aspect of the blank 
white sheet that stonily repels the pen. 

We have pleasure therefore in giving 
below a first instalment, by Our Own 
Expert, of Promisina Brainninas. 








Viscount Morey reflects.on the question 
whether a life-long adherence to the principle 
of ‘‘Government of the People, for the People, 
by the People” is compatible with a blank 
refusal even to consider the proposal toe consult 
them at every important juncture. 





For an Historican Novgt. 

I am a plain, blunt man; and John 
my name. I have no trick of words. 
For I am ever more at home, as you 
shall see—else is my task ill done— 
with halberd and with musketoon and . 
score of stout fellows at my back than 
cramped and cabined at the toil of the 
scrivener. But as it hath so happened 
that false rumour is abroad and the 
memory of my dear lord is like to 
suffer for it, and none remains but I 
to tell the truth of this my tale, I needs 
must make the best on’t. For I have 
played my part, albeit but an humble 
one, in great affairs; and yet plain 
John am I, and blunt at that. 

It fell out, then, on a fair June 
morning that my lord rode forth 


For a Mip-Vicrortan Romance. 
That night in the cellars of the gentry 








through bin and bottle froze the ruddy 





wine; and on the humble doorstep of 
the poor the morning’s milk was solid 
in the can.- For such a frost struck at 
the heart of this old England as even 
old Bill Widdicombe, who has lived 
below the Dell these fifty years, could 
not call to mind the match of. 
And the first I heard of it—— 


For a FeEvltueton. — 


Lady Martha Stanley curled herself 
up on the sofa, impatiently flicking the 
ash off her cigarette with the point 
of her scarlet slipper. 

“There is not a word of truth in it,” 
she said coldly. “Ididn’t.” . 

The Vicomte Cordon de Val smiled 
indulgently. 

‘Oh, yes, you did,” he observed. 

“TI tell you I didn’t.” 

“ Yes, you did.” 

“T never did.” 

“ You did.” 

“ Didn't.” 

“ Did.” 

There was a long pause. The room 
resounded to the snap of his steel-grey 
eyes as he gazed intently at her. 

“And what if I did?” she said at last. 

He had conquered. 


For A Story, TO BE ENTITLED “ From 
KalnyARD TO CABINET.” 


The whaups (see Glossary) were call- 
ing far and wide across the purple moor 
as Davie reached the brig (bridge) at the 
foot of the Lang Brae (long hill). There 
he paused and cast a last, sad, hungry 
look at the little clachan (sce Glossary) 
far above, where—well he know—a 
frail old woman in a doorway was 
watching, through her tears, the fast- 
retreating form of “her ain laddie.” 
The whaups continued calling. 

As he shook the drops from his 
plaidie (shawl), Davie then and there, 
in his own dour, stubborn way, regis- 
tered a solemn vow that he would never 
cross that brig eg.in, upon his home- 
ward journey, till he could do so as a 
Cabinet Minister, in a private motor- 
car. Far other were the thoughts of 
his old mither (mother), who was trying 
to calculate, with her native thrift, the 
postage on his weekly washing. It is 
the way of the world. And still the 
whaups were calling. 

The purpose of this tale is to show 
how Davie kept his vow; but through 
all the stirring scenes of his career he 
will not be allowed—if we can help it— 
to lose sight of the homely background 
of the little clachan, the mither at the 


wash-tub—and the calling of the 
whaups. 
GLossary. 
Whaup: A moor-bird, frequenting tl.e gravcs 
of martyrs. 


Clachan:*A sort of smatl village where it is 
raining and they burn peat. 
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Hogan, *‘1’Lu NOT GO OUT. 


’Twas A THRIAL BALL.” 
Hogan. ‘‘ Becos, "TWAS THE FIRST OF THAT KIND.” 





B)-- 7 Tare tee “ 


Umpire. ‘‘BuT 1T WASN’T THE FIRST BALL HE BOWLED YE.” 








THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 
OF GENIUS. 
Tuesday.—Last night I finished my 
novel, Beauty’s Ensign. I remember 





OTT Tr ET, 





reading somewhere that GrorGE SAnp, 
| if she finished a novel at 2 A.m., would 
begin another before she went to bed. 
| I did not begin another novel, but I 
| wrote a sonnet to Selene. The first 
line runs, ‘‘ Eternal arbitress of Death 
iand Life.’ I read it to Peter at 
| breakfast. He said, “ Very fine and 
| large,” and in the same breath went 
| on to ask whether he mightn’t have 
some marmalade which didn’t taste of 
| cocaine. ‘Then he went off to the train 
humming a deplorable tune—I think 
from The Caramel Girl—and observing 
“that men must work and housemaids 
must sweep.” This form of humour (?) 
is to me most repulsive—almost as 
repulsive as the need of interviewing 
the cook. From 10 to 11 I gave 
Lilith her lesson in English. I find 
that Peter habitually alludes to her 
as “my unfortunate daughter.” When 
I asked him why, he said, ‘ Because 
in deference to your wishes I allowed 
her to be christened Lilith Sieglinde. 
If she marries she will have to change 
her surname, Brandon, which is a jolly 
good name, and she will have to stick 
to her Christian names, which are 
Pagan and absurd.” Could anything 





Between 11 and 12.45 I wrote three 
sonnets on the Young Turks. 
first was passable, the second moderate, 





be more horribly borné than such a view! | 


The} 


but the third was wonderful. I am 
sending them to THomas Harpy for his 
candid opinion. 

Lunched off curried walnuts and a 
violet omelette. In the afternoon 
motored for two hours. Swift motion 
always excites my poetic impulse, and 
I improvised the greater part of a 
short odeto Mr. LANCHESTER, to the tune 
and metre of “ Farewell, Manchester.” 

Peter came home to dinner in a good 
temper hecause he had “ made a scoop,” 
whatever that awful expression may 
mean. I read him my sonnets, and he 
said, ‘‘ What’s wrong with the Young 
Turks is that they want to spend too 
much money on Turkish Delight.” 
Discouraged but persevering, I then 
read him my ode. His comment, 
“There's money in that,” is the 
highest compliment he is capable of 
paying. Sang Lilith to sleep with a 
lullaby in the whole-tone scale. The 
dear child seemed feverish. Dictated 
to my secretary, Miss Pedder, from 
10 till 12. 


dictated to my Secretary from 6 to 8. 
Some lovely thoughts bubbled up in 
my brain. But I am strangely per- 
| plexed whether the following stanza is 


it somewhere :— 


‘* Nature asks not whence or how, 
Nature cares not why ; 
‘Tis enough that Thou art Thou 
And that [am I.” 





| 
Alas! Peter struck a jarring note at 


breakfast, when he complained of the 


Wednesday.—Up with the lark and | 


really my own, or whether I have read | 


lbacon. I observed that the remedy 
| was very simple, and, breaking into 
| verse, continued :— 

| ‘He who begins the day on flesh of swine 

Is no true votary of the Muses Nine.” 

| On which Peter retorted with this 
| dreadful couplet :— 


| 
‘«She who abstains from the nutritious pig 
8 


| Is certain to become a first-class prig. 
| I gave Peter a glance before which 
|he visibly wilted and left the room. 
|Can there be a greater tragedy than 

when a woman of genius links her life 

to that of an ordinary man? This has 
| been a sad day. Peter, vulgar; Lilith, 


ment for asserting that “ putrid” was 
a better word than “unlovely”’; Miss 
Pedder more than usually stupid. 
Thus she spelled amaranth with two 
“m’s.” But what can you expect 
of a girl cruelly burdened with the 
name of Amelia Pedder? I have 
decided to call her Miss Peveril during 
the rest of her engagement, and the 
determination has already raised my 
spirits. 


(To be continued.) 








|examinations having concluded the remaining 
| days of the term are devoted to gaicties. Thie 
| boat races commenced this evening, but the 
jrowing generally hardly equals the previous 
| year’s. Pemkroke College for the first time is 
| expected to gain premier position in amateur 
| theatricals.—Panama Star. 

We had had an idea that Pemkroke 
were going head of the footlights th’s 
vear, 





wilful and almost deserving chastise- | 


“London, June 7.—The Cambridge tripos | 
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“A HOME FROM HOME.” 


Tue Booking Clerk was losing his 
temper—all the more quickly because 
Algernon, on the safe side of the wire 
grating, remained in an exasperating 
state of calm. 

“T think I make myself clear,” said 
Algernon. ‘“ You are advertising these 
towns, not I. I want two tickets for 
that place where a large red sun sets 
immediately behind two tall black pine 
trees. You must know where I mean. 
Such a symmetrical landscape!” 

The Booking Clerk was silent. 

“Come now,” said Algernon, “I 
won’t be hard on you. If you can’t 
manage that, I don’t mind going to 
the place with the bright yellow sea 
and blue fishing smacks.” 

The Booking Clerk handed him two 
tickets in desperation. 

“ Southsands-on-Sea,” read Algernon. 

I didn’t know the spot myself. 
{ Algernon remembered he had been 
there, though never before by the 
Overland Route. On arrival I placed 
myself entirely in his hands. He 
showed me round the town with an 
almost proprietary air. In a place 
like this, he explained, it was possible, 
while working on a most economical 
plan, to have a holiday full of exciting 
and novel experiences. For instance, 
he said, here we should buy our dinner 
ourselves direct from the manufacturer 
to avoid the middleman’s profit. 

I called his attention to a “ Family” 
Butcher’s. 

“ Rupert,” he said sorrowfully, “ you 
} mean well, but you are unreflective. 
This man is candid at the expense of 
his commercial instincts. He avows 
that he is a family man. Can we, in 
whom he has nodomestic interest, expect 
to be treated as liberally by a man who 
admittedly has to support a number 
of little prospective butchers as by one 
who hasn’t a care upon him? Why, 
every oddment of bone or alien piece of 
fat he can weigh with his customer’s 
purchase means so much towards a 
provision for his family. I don’t blame 
him, Rupert. Charity begins at home, of 
course. But let us also remember that.” 

I felt the weight of his words and 
we passed on. 

I lost Algernon later in the day, but 
at nightfall we met again and he led 
me with an air of mystery to a dingy 
little hostelry which he had selected. 

I arose early the next morning, but 
Algernon was late for breakfast. He 
came at last with a face full of 
misgiving. I ate my lukewarm bacon 
in resignation and silence and waited 
for his confidences. At last he spoke. 

“Rupert,” he said in an awed whisper, 
“have you ever met a Cyclist ?” 





I reflected a moment, then answered, 
“ Yes—when I was young.” 

“ What was he like, Rupert?” 

“ Normal, average—when away from 
his bicycle you wouldn’t have known 
him from the rest of his kind. 

“ Extraordinary! Did he devote his 
life to good works, self-denial and so 
on?” 

“ Never, in my experience of him.” 

“ Did he try to convert people to his 
cult—his way of thinking ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“Anyhow, I’m glad I’m not a 
cyclist. I haven’t the right stuff 
in me. Their hardships, their patient 
endurance and all that appal me.” 

I waited for enlightenment. It came. 

“ Rupert,” he breathed, “ this— 
this—is ‘Good Accommodation for 
Cyclists.’ Oh, Rupert,” he said, his 
eyes filling with tears, “do you think 
a Cyclist ever meets accommodation 
that he considers really bad?” 

I took him by the hand and led him 
out into the fresh air. He revived 
presently and spoke again. 

“T see it all,” he said, and pointed 
to a board which I had failed to notice 
the previous evening. I read the 
legend, “‘ A Home from Home.” 

“« A Home from Home,’” Algernon 
went on. “Think of that. What 
pathos! A home—yes—but strayed 
far, we can never know how far, from 
its abiding-place. And we in our 
thoughtless ignorance have been abus- 
ing it. This home has a past, perhaps 
in Brixton or Bayswater. Can’t you 
think of its owner years ago saying to 
his wife, ‘ My love, the home is looking 
a bit ran down; let us send it to some 
health-resort and see what that will do 
for it’? Andtheysentit here. It was 
wrong, Rupert, very wrong. Possibly 
they sinned in ignorance. This home, 
I feal convinced, wanted a more bracing 
atmosphere. Here it settled down and 
became what it is. The chairs, miles 
from their accustomed haunts, became 
depressed and the very mattress on my 
bed was thin and emaciated. You 
could feel every bone in it, Rupert. 
How was yours? There is one of life’s 
tragedies here. Think of the owner 
visiting his home full of hope—and 
seeing it as it is. He didn’t persevere. 
He deserted it cruelly and shamefully. 
Things went from bad to worse—no 
longer a home worthy of the name, 
merely ’’—he cast about in his mind for 
a suitable appellation—“ merely a ‘Good 
Accommodation for Cyclists.’” 


Then I also understood, and for a) 


time we were too moved for speech. 
Algernon broke the silence. 

“T don’t think I really care for 
the bright yellow sea and the blue 





sad associations,” he said. ‘I don’t 
think the strangest colours would move 
me to enthusiasm after what I've | 
suffered.” 

There was a pause. 

* T should like to meet that Booking 
Clerk again,” said Algernon thought- 
fully. 

“T believe he’s ‘At Home’ every | 
day from about 6 a.m. till midnight a: 
Liverpool Street Station,” I answered. | 

“ Let us go and see,” said Algernon. 








INLAND GOLF, 


I nate the dreadful hollow, in the | 
shade of the little wood, | 
Its lips in the grass above are | 
bearded with flame-gold whin; 
I have tried to forget the past, to play 
the shot as I should, 
But echo there, however I put it 
answers me, ‘‘In!” 


For there in that ghastly pit long 
years ago I was found, 
Playing the sad three-more, interring | 
the sphere where it fell; 
Mangled and flattened and hacked and | 
dinted deep in the ground, | 
My ball had the look that is joy to | 
the loafer with balls to sell. 


Down at the foot of the cliff, whose 
shadow makes dusk of the dawn, 
Maddened I stood and muttered, 
making a friend of despair; 
Then out I climbed while the wind 
that had tricked me began to 
fawn, 
Politely removing the sand that had 
made a mat of my hair. 


Why do they prate of the blessings of 
golf on an inland course 
Where the “ pretty ” is but the plain, 
the “ rough,” prehensile hay, 
That yields up the ball (if at all) toa 
reckless towr de force, 
And mocks with rippling mirth your 
search in it day by day. 


And the lost-ball madness flushes up in | 
the 12-man’s head, 
When the breeze brings down the | 
impatient, contemptuous “ Fore!” | 
Till he gives it up at last and, dropping | 
another instead, 
Envies those fortunate folk, the 
dead, who need golf no more. 








Political Intelligence. | 

We understand that in consequence 
of the recent strain of public engage- | 
ments in connection with the Corona- ' 
tion festivities, a pair for the rest of | 
the season has been arranged between | 
Master AntHony AsquitH and Miss , 


fishing-smacks—in a place so full of| Mercan Luoyp Grorce. 


—* 
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HOSPITALITY AT HENLEY. 


Chorus (to wnfortunate swimmer). ‘Go Away! Go away!” 








MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 
(Answers to Correspondents.) 


Malta. It is no use appealing to us 
to champion you. The fact that you 
kept the regiment one hour and a half 
on parade is deplorable. Your excuse 
that the men were precious bad at 
“marching past” and that you were 
on the eve of the G.O.C.’s annual 
inspection will not lessen the gravity 
of the offence in the eyes of the 
“Court.” It will, however, be in your 
favour that you allowed the canteen to 
be open for two hours extra after the 
men came off parade. 

Last Joined (Chatham). An eye-glass 
is worn occasionally by very young and 
inexperienced officers; but we do not 
advise you to use one when you join 
the battalion. 

“Sub,” Plymouth. Indeed you are 
mistaken. A board of officers to con- 
demn two “ part worn” great coats is 
as important a military requirement as 
a court-martial for murder. The fact 
that your cab-fare from Trigantal cost 
the Government 18/6, and that the value 
of the coats totalled 4/83, would not 
impress the House 

Field Officer, R.A. (Abroad). The 





following list may help you. No 
wonder you are perplexed to know 
when to wear your hats:— 

Forage cap (gold-laced). Military 
use; Going to mess on guest nights. 
Home use: In the garden and to 
amuse the children. 

Field-service cap (blue). Military 
use : Going to mess on rainy nights. 
Home use: At fancy balls. 

Brown “Kitchener” helmet. 
Military use: Ordinary parades. 
Home use : At the photographer’s— 
most becoming. 

Brown slouch hat. Military 
use: On manceuvres. Home use : 
To frighten the children when 
naughty. 

Blue cap, with peak. Military 
use: With the frock-coat when 
visiting ships, etc., etc. Home use: 
At Salvation Army meetings. 

White helmet, with fittings. 
Military use: On church parade 
and at D.C.M.’s. Home use: To 
interview the cook on Sunday 
morning. 

Khaki field-service cap. Military 
use: When visiting sick in hospital, 
and can be worn at night when 
turning out the main guard. 





[N.B.—It is not advisable on clear 
nights as you may be secn by higher 
authorities.] Home use: May be 
used as a tea cosy or a mat for 
vegetable dishes. 

Straw hat pugaree and badge. 
Military use: When it is 92° in 
the shade. Home use: This hat 
with a litéle pale blue ribbon, a 
few forget-me-nots, and slightly 
tilted on the left side, will make a 
pretty summer hat for Madam. 

Khaki peaked cap, with bronze 
badge. Military use: Anywhere 
and at any time. Home use: 
Presented to the garrison church 
it makes a neat “collection bag” 
when held by the peak. 





‘“‘ Mrs, —— then sang the National Anthem, 
the large assembly, inspired by her full-throated 
rendering, who was decidedly sweet, joining in 
the loyal chorus, so to speak.” 

The Acton Express, 


As it were, as one might say. 





‘For Sale.—Thirty Cross-bred Hens ready 
to lay three shillings and sixpence apiece,”— 
Advt. in ‘‘ Natal Witness.” 

This is really sporting of them, but— 
couldn’t they make it four shillings ? 
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ON SHOW. 


| 

| “THere seems to be quite a lot of 
| marrying dune nowadays,” I observed 
.o Penelope at the reception. 

“Yes, it does appear to be coming 
in again,” she assented thoughtfully. 
“One has to do something now that 
rinking’s gone out. Next year there ‘ll 
be some new crazestarted, and weddings 
will have become suburban.”’ 

“Personally,” I said, ‘I like to see 
these old customs revived. When you 
und I were young " 

“ Are you too hopelessly attached to 
the refreshments to take me to see the 
presents?” There was a touch of 
asperity in Penelope’s voice which 
betrayed her sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of her age. She is still some 
inonths short of twenty-one. 

We went into the library, which had 
been converted for the afternoon into 
uw kind of silversmith’s show-room. 
‘To me it is always rather a repellent 
spectacle, this profuse and barbaric 
display of gleaming spoil, representing, 
as it were, the “ takings” of the per- 
formance. One seems to picture the 
bride and bridegroom saying: ‘‘ We’ve 
not done so badly out of it, have we?” 
Penelope, however, appeared to be in 
her element among the loaded tables, 
for she examined each article, and the 
card attached thereto, with a laborious 
thoroughness and a critical, calculating 
expression, for all the world as if she 
were @ dealer called in to give an 
estimate for the lot. 

In front of her own present she came 
to @ rather obvious halt. It was a 
silver inkpot, with a little clock inserted 
in the underneath side of the lid. 
[ should never have guessed about the 
little clock if she hadn’t lifted the lid 
to show me; and I noticed that when 
she passed on she left it open. 

“ But won’t they find it disturbing,” 
I asked her, ‘“‘when they’re writing 
an important letter to have the flight 
of time continually thrown in their 
faces ? It would put me off my game 
entirely.” 

“This,” replied Penelope, pointing 
dramatically to the bauble, “is a 
significant product of the Age of Bustle. 
People are apt to spend far more time 
than they can afford over useless 
correspondence. It ought to do a lot 
of good.” 

“ Truth,” I said in my best epigram- 
matic vein, ‘ resides at the bottom of a 
well, Time at the top of an inkwell.”’ 
Not discouraged by the reception of this 
jew desprit, I continued rhetorically. 
‘But where,” I said, “is this passion 
for clocks to end? Are we always to be 
admonished of the fleeting minutes? 
Soon we shall be finding the hour 











| staring at us from the bottom of our 
teacups!” 

“What did you give?” 

I saw that 1t was useless to pursue 
the subject further, so I indicated the 
most imposing article on the table— 
a huge silver lamp that made the rest 
of the presents look insignificant. 
Penelope was suspicious enough, how- 
ever, to examine the card, which effect- 
ually disposed of my _ pretensions. 
Meekly I led her to a tiny sweet-dish. 

“ Very pretty,” she said, as her nose 
assumed its most scornful angle. 
“ What’s it for?” 

“Ostensibly,” I explained, “it’s a 
coal-scuttle, but by pressing a secret 
spring you can convert it into a spare- 
bed. But it has no clock,” I added 
cynically. 

When I came upon Penelope again, 
she was standing once more in front of 
her inkpot, and once more lifting the 
lid, which some unfeeling person had 
closed down. A sombre individual in 
a semi-white waistcoat was regarding 
her with a carelessly watchful eye. 
I drew her aside. 

“Do you see that man over there?” 
I whispered. ‘‘He’s a detective, and 
he suspects you of designs on your own 
inkpot.” 

“Oh, how thrilling!” exclaimed 
Penzlope. ‘ Do steal something, just 
to liven him up a bit.” 

“ Doesn’t he play his part splendidly? 
See how interested he appears to be in 
the presents; and all the while he’s 
wondering whether you 'll go quietly or 
whether he ’ll have to call for assistance. 
And he’s got quite ordinary boots on.” 

“Then how do you know he’s a 
detective?” 

“T’ve been to five weddings in the 
last fortnight, and he’s appeared at 
every one of them; that’s why his 
waistcoat is only semi-white now. 
We’re quite old friends. He never stirs 
away from the presents, and I’ve asked 
him to keep a special eye on mine to- 
day, because it would be so awkward 
if anybody picked it up and accidentally 
pressed the secret spring. A spare bed 
would look a little out of place among 
all these things.” 

“Well, it’s been a horridly dull 
afternoon,” said Penelope, ‘‘and I do 
think you might be a sportsman and 
pinch something for me, if it’s only an 
ice or some of those little pink cakes.” 

“But you’ve already had—— Oh 
well, you may as well get something 
for your money,” I murmured, as I 
conyoyed her back to the refreshments. 
“But I should have been very ill 
indeed if I’d tried to get my money’s 
worth during the last fortnight.” 

“T doubt it,” said Penelope. 
given those things myself.” 


“T've 








DEDUCTIONS ON THE LINKS. 


To my mind nothing is more mentally 
stimulating than playing golf with a 
perfect stranger. From the somewhat 
inconsequent dialogucs which are 
apt to occur on such occasions, one 
has_ considerable. opportunity for 
making deductions as to the char- 
acter and career of one’s opponent. 
Moreover, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether the deductions so made are 
correct or not. Only the other day 
fate offered me facilities for exercising 
my reasoning powers on the person of 
an unknown gentleman with whom I 
fixed up a match. The results are 
appended. I should mention that the 
said gentleman was of a corpulent 
middle age. 


PRELIMINARY DEDUCTION. 

My opponent, while refusing to play 
for half-a-crown, is willing to stake 
sixpence on match. I deduce that he 
is of a parsimonious disposition and 
carefully examine his nose. 


Hote 1. 

Opponent discusses weather. Not 
therefore of an original turn of mind, 
All square. 

Hote 2. 

Deduce that there is a distinct origin- 

ality about opponent’s golf. Self 1 up. 


Hote 3. 
Deduce opponent is a rabbit. 
Hote 4. 
Silence. Deem it tactful not to speak 
to opponent. Self 3 up. 
Howe 5. 


I visit strange p!aces. Opponent 
commends golf as an inculcator of 
patience. He has apparently not yet 
learnt that there is a time for speech 
and a time to refrain from speaking. 
Self 2 up. 


Self 2 up. 


Hote 6. 

Opponent breaksdriver. Deduce that 
his remark on patience had a general 
and not a particular application. Self 
3 up. 

Hote 7. 

Opponent considers that in the long 
run half-crown balls are the cheapest. 
Confirms my preliminary deduction. 
Self 3 up. 

Hote 8. 

Opponent tops new ball, which, after 
running 20 yards, sinks in pond beyond 
recovery. Deduce that in the short 
run half-crown balls are not always 
the cheapest. Self 4 up. 


Hote 9. 
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Opponent mentions his son. Deduce 
that he is or was married. Self 3 up. | 
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Hoxie 10. 
Game delayed by two ladies, who 
| argue on green. Opponent condemns 
female sex wholesale. Deduce that he 
is or has been unhappily married. 
Self 3 up. Hole halved in 11. 
Hote 11. 


Opponent mentions his wife as not 





| sharing his enthusiasm for golf. Deduce | 


' that she is unhappily married. Self 
i 4 up. 
Hote 12. 


Opponent complains of difficulty of 


setting matches on these links. Deduce | 


Hole | 


that he is unpopular in club. 
_ halved. 
Horr 13. 


Opponent, after innumerable slashes 
in heather and visitation of three 
bunkers, arrives on green in 7 (so 


| he says). . Deduce that there is a 
reason for his unpopularity. Sell 
3 up. 


Hote 14. 


My ball leaps into a Stygian pool. 
' Quote “ Facilis descensus,” etc. From 
simulated look of comprehension on 
opponent’s face deduce that he is not 
a Latin scholar. Self 2 up. 
Hote 15. 


I miss six-inch putt. Opponent 
makes excuses for me in particularly 
offensive manner. I murmur, “ Qui 
mvexcuse m’accuse.”’ Opponent ob- 
viously not a French scholar. Self 
1 up. 

Hore 16. 

Opponent jocularly remarks that he 
expects to relieve me of half-a-crown. 
Make the most lenient deduction 
possible, that he is blessed with a 
short memory. All square. 


Hote 17. 


Too much occupied counting op- 
ponent’s strokes to make deductions. 
All square. 

| Hore 18. 


I hole out a mashie shot and win 
match. Opponent, ejaculates “’Elp.” 
Deduce that moments of excitement 
disclose humility of origin. 


EPILoGueE. 

Learn from enquiries at Club house 
that opponent is third cousin to a 
| backwood Peer. Suddenly remember 
| he has omitted to pay me my sixpence. 
| Left deducing. 





The Passion for Music. 


** Unofficial bank computations indicate that 

New York’s loss this week has been 16,000,000 

| dollars (£3,200,000) cash on the payment for 
| the new Government bands.” —Standard. 





| 











One of the ladies in the background (discussing the failings of a common acquaintance). ‘‘I¥ IT 


WERE ONLY CHLORAL, OR 
FRIGHTFULLY MIDDLE-CLASS.” 





EVEN MORPHIA, BUT LAUDANUM, MY 


DEAR—LAUDANUM Is 80 





THE HEAVY FANTASTIC. 
Accorpine to The Times of July 4, 
Mme. Pavuova in Le Cygne “ sends the 
spectator home to re-read 
‘Ruhig schwebend zart gesellig 
Aber stolz und selbstgefallig 
Wie sich Haupt und Schnabel regt—’ 
in Faust’s vision of the swans,” while 
in the Bacchanale she and M. MorvkK1n 
“ evoke whole stanzas of Atalanta.” 
Patriotic theatre-goers will be glad 
to learn that it is not only foreign 


artistes who have this vivid power of | 


literary suggestion. 

Mr. Philip Pretious writes to us 
from The ‘.ables, North Kensington, 
to say that he never sees Mr. Harry 





Lauper or hears his bacchanalian 
ditties without being reminded of Pin- 
DAR's immortal remark, apirov pév ddap. 
LittLe ‘ich invariably sends him 
home to read the Autobiography of 
HerBERT SPENCER, and Mr. CHARLES 
Hawrrey evokes whole cantos of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

On the other hand, Miss Phyllis 
Tyne writes to us to say that she 
never reads such notices as the above 
without being seized with a violent 
desire to re-read the poem in which 
the following couplet occurs :— 

‘* Of all the torments that I most abhor 

Heav'n guard we from the worst, the quoting 

bore.” 
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would suggest, though the reader must be prepared for 
some technical matter by way of introduction. It is always 
entertaining and often droll, and the occasional verses are 
none the worse for being written (as I imagine) in tke 
duller moments of Assize. It is eminently sane and 
corrective of the wild nonsense that is written about the 
law, and many a reader will suffer the agonies of disillusion 
with regard to the reputed innocence of criminals or even 
the romantic and heroic nature of their crimes. 
least the public may herein appreciate the sportsmanship 
of the Circuiteers, and, by way of recognition, will recover, 
it is hoped, from its present state of depression and return 
to the habit of litigation with something of its old vigour. 





I could forgive or, at any rate, excuse Mr. Horace 
NewteE for unlawfully wounding and conspiring to subvert 





,the King’s English during 
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‘the first half of The Socialist 
_ Countess (Minus AND Boon), 
| because he seemed to feel 
|that he had a mission to 
‘fulfil on behalf of Tariff 
|Reform and the Conserva- 
itive Press. Not that I 
particularly — sympathised 
|with his sentiments, but I 
,am always ready to make 
_ allowances for a seer in the 
heat of his inspiration. 
| Later on, however, as the 
clarity of his vision seemed 
to fade whilst the obfusca- 
tion of his syntax was 
maintained, I began to feel 
less lenient. The plot of 
The Socialist Countess deals 
with the love of a daughter 
of the aristocracy for a 
talented young revolution- 
ary of the lower classes, 
and the disillusionment she 
experiences when con- 
fronted by the low life of 
his relations, a theme 
which was utilized very 


FIOQOLELROCO. YL 


fal gp ay 














North-Country Visitor (to friend, also North-Country). ‘‘CoME ON, IT ’s 
TOD QUIET HERE; WE’RE GETTING NO VALUE FOR OUR MONEY. 
Friend. ‘‘NovaLue? Why, MAN, 


recently by Mr. Somerset 
MavuGHAM in his play, 
Loaves and Fishes. In 





I CAN HEAR THREE BANDS AT ONCE!” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
THERE is only one page of Flaws (Hutcutnson) to which 

I find myself taking any objection, and that is the title- 

page, because on this Miss JANE Bartow adds to the name 

of her latest book the very inaccurate description ‘a novel.” 

Whatever else Flaws may be—and it is many things at 

once unusual and charming—a novel it certainly is not. 

At first I thought that it was going to be one, when 

Frances, the superfluous and neglected daughter of the 

Lathams, having marricd to “ disoblige” her family and 

been very decidedly cast off, returned to her childhood's 

home as a widow much richer than anyone in the neigh- 

bourhood had any idea of. The situation thus created 

appeared full of pleasant 

promise, and I was more | CZ 

than a little disappointed | iz 7) 

when all this turned out| ty 1 VY, 

to be merely introductory | 4077 

to the use alah Doane, j Meg, 

deceased, ordered to be! ht ‘| | 

made of the wealth she left! |) fj! ,.. § 

behind her. What wasdone| | [/ < 

with it was to build a kind | 

of home, or rather collec- 

tion of homes, called ‘‘ The 

Half-Square,” for reduced 

gentility. It is out of this’ 

foundation and the charac-| } 

ters of its inmates that Miss | 

Bartow makes the chief | 

part of her book; and the! 

theme is one that suits her | 

rambling, discursive style 

to a nicety. As a back- 

ground we have a picture 

of middle-class Irish society, 

portrayed with a quiet, 

humour that is always’ 

kindly, and never permits. 

itself the least exaggeration | 

towards the farcical. The} 

reader who is out for sensa- | 

tion and a closely-knit plot | 

might conceivably find! 

Flaws disappointing ; to| 

a much larger number, 

especially to those who know the society of which it 

treats, the book will bring a store of lasting entertainment 

and pleasure. 





If ever there was an English institution determined to 
survive the hostile attacks of its critics, that institution is 
Circuit. Members of Parliament, private individuals, and 
even the judges themselves, have tried from time to time to 
kill it, but still it flourishes, if a little subdued, nevertheless 
beloved of the Common Law Bar, marvelled at and possibly 


envied by the Chancery Bar, and treated with respect by a/ 


trustful public. That this last attitude is not more 
intelligent is due only to the fact that the institution has 
never attempted to justify or even explain itself to the lay 
mind, and it has remained for “‘ A Western Circuit Tramp ” 
(whose anonymity has not entirely defied the penetration 
of the Profession) to reveal its raison d’étre, its practical 
use, and, more especially, its social constitution and 
humorous experiences. Pie Powder (Murray), being dust 
from the Law Courts, is by no means as dry as its title 


reproducing a Mile End 
interior, and the conversation and manners of its inhabitants, 
the author has shown himself clever enough, but the only 
lesson I am able to draw in the end from what is apparently 
a polemical novel is that East is East, and West West, and 
that the two are incapable of meeting, except, I suppose, at 
Temple Bar. By the way, I ought to mention that in one 
place Mr. Newre has reproached a character for splitting 
an infinitive. I must remind him that the practice of 
hanging two or three harmless and loyal nominatives on 
almost every page (and in this year of all years!) is quite 
as treasonable an offence. 








From an advt. in The Sydney Daily Telegraph :— 


‘‘Crystal Cut Glass Jug, with Electroplate £2 0 0 
Less 20 per cent. . . . - 08 6 





£113 6.” 





We doubt if even the generosity and large-mindedness of 
‘the division would quite console us for the thriftiness of 
; the subtraction. 
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1841—1850. 



































) R. PUNCH, as all the world knows, was born on 
| July 17, 1841. Like all clever babies he began to sit 
up and take notice at once, and he has been taking 
notice ever since, and now that his years number seventy 
and find him still younger than ever, it amuses him to 
celebrate his attainment of the allotted span of man (but 
not of jesters) by reviewing his career as a noticer, particu- 
larly of the modes, manners and social movements of his 
long and merry life. 





His foresight developed rapidly. In 1843, when he was 
only a two-year-old, he had prevision enough to perceive 
the flying machine of the next century. But that is not all. 
Four years later, when he was an infant phenomenon of 
six, we find him pourtraying a taxi-cab—the ‘‘ Patent Mile 
Index’’—and reporting, or preporting, accurately a dialogue 
destined to be a common occurrence of the streets in his 7oth 
year. These are flashes of inspiration. 


Among the purely historical records of his first decade 
Mr. Punch shows us ladies in turbans and gentlemen 
in strapped trousers; he shows us that affairs of honour 
still came off in the suburbs of London just as they do to-day 
under the Eiffel Tower; he marks the introduction of the 
polka (in 1844) and illustrates the beginnings of the expan- 
sion of woman’s life in his suggestion for their participation 
in farming and sport, and (in 1849) in tobacco, for it would 
probably be hard to find an earlier cheroot between female 
fingers than the one in Leech’s drawing of that year. 


Among the relics of the past now wholly gone but pre- 
served in his signally anti-septic pages we find the Jack-in- 
the-Green of the 1st of May, the old hood to the bathing- 
machines, the high pews of the coffee-houses, and the high 
hats of the cricketers at Lord’s. 


Lastly, let it be noted that Mr. Punch’s illustrious knight, 
Sir John Tenniel, still happily hale although twenty and 
more years older than his master, made his first drawing 
for the paper in the number dated November 30, 1850. 
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DECORATION. 


PREPARATION. 





























TERMINATION, 


REALISATION. 


THE EVENING PARTY. 
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INDIA IN TWO HOURS! !—PuNcu’s AERIAL CourIER, Tue Gut! 
A. The main suspenders, of a peculiarly light nature, being entirely formed G. The ballast-hox and wine-cellar. Arrangements have been made with the 
of numbers of Puncu, coupling power with volatility. Society for wy 1 g of Useful Knowledge to buy all their heavy 
: . . ° 2s back stock, for ballast. 
B. The engine-rcom, in which are contained the principal steam-works. H. The figure head, being a colossal likeness of Mr. Puxctt. 
C. The propellers, or fantail revolvers, making 10 000 revolutions per minute, 1. Three gigantic peacocks’ feathers of sheet brass to act as a rudder, with 
and tashioned like the sails of the w ndmill in common use. immense power. ge 
J . — ‘ a : K. Two grapnels, for the double purpose of assisting the descent of the courier 
D. The chimney, for making a current of air in the fireplace, and carrying and elutch'ng hold of anything on the journey worth taking. It is calcu- 
away the smoke. ; lated that a few statues, ships, anc objects of art and value may be grabbed 
E. The saloon, provided with every comfort and luxury, from piano-fortes to every voyage ly these means, sufficient to pay for the fuel, which will be 
bottled porter, fited up to represent a castle in the air, with gossamer entirely furmed of ancient inhabitants of Memphis, who burn beautifully. 
couches and cobweb tapestries. I. The smoke. : 
F. The promenade in fine weather, filled with company, and enlivened by a Land. M. Barracks for troops, and stores fur ammunition, 
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Enter Captain Percussion. ‘‘ Herz 1 AM, OLD FELLOW—ALL RIGHT 
- . —SIX TO-MORROW MORNING—WIMBLEDCN—BROUGHT THE BARKERS-— 
E AIN'T IT PRIME, BiLL, BEING OUT O’ NIGHTS?” ‘‘ I BELIEVE YER 3 COME TO KEEP YOU COMPANY AND SCRAPE SOME LINT IN CASE OF 
SPECIALLY WHEN 11 GOV’NORS DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT 11.” ACCIDENTS, AS IT’S YOUR FIRST DUEL,.”’ 
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FARMING FOR LADIES, 
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‘**DE GUSTIBUS,” &c., &c. 
*“*THat’s A SWEET THING FOR A WalstcoaT, Sir, AND 
WOULD LOOK UNCOMMON WELL UPON YOU, SIR.”” 











SPORTING FOR LADIES, 
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FASHIONS FOR 1845. 


*¢ 4 Pin FoR your Scarr, Sir? 


HerRe’s AN ARTICLE WE HAVE SOLD 


A GREAT MANY OF.”’ 
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MYDE PARK AS IT WILL BE. 
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CONVERSAZIONE OF LADIES, 
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THE PATENT MILE INDEX CAB. 


Fare. ** Hatio, Driver! Here! I nave oxty Gone From St, Tauc’s To Fret StRekET, AND THE DIAL POINTS TO THREE MILES 
Driver. ** Can’r HELP IT, SiR. YOU MUST PAY ACCORDIN’.”’ 





MAY DAY FOR THE SWEEPS IN 1847. 
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THE GREAT CHARTIST DEMONSTRATION. 
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SPECIAL CONSTABLE GOING ON DUTY. ° . ; 
Time—Two in the morning. 


Captain of the Beat. ‘‘ Ou! WE NAVE JUST LOOKED IN TO SAY THAT IT IS YOUR TURN TO GO ON Duty. THE 
ROOKERY AT THE BACK OF SLAUGHTER’S ALLEY IS YOUR BEAT, I BELIEVE. YOU WILL LOSE NO TIME, IF YOU 
PLEASE, FOR IT’S A DREADFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD, AND ALL THE POLICE HAVE BEEN WITHDRAWN—INDEED, SEVERAL 
MOST BRUTAL AND SAVAGE ATTACKS HAVE TAKEN PLACE ALREADY !”’ 
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Special Constable. ‘‘1 bec YOUR PARDON, YOUNG LADIES, BUT YOURS IS A VERY DANGEROUS PROCESSION, AND WE MUST TAKB 
you IN CHARCZ—WE MUST, INDEED.”’ 
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MERMAIDS AT PLAY. 
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MANNERS AND CVSTOMS .OF ¥* ENGLYSHE IN |849.- 
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1851— 1860. 


Wo (TH 1851 we find all the world flocking to the Great 
Exhibition, and the establishment of those cookery 
schools which were to revolutionise the British chop 

but have not too conspicuously done so. Gold, so recently 
attracting all the adventurers to California, had now glit- 
tered also in Australia, and a few bold ladies had gone into 
a bifurcated garment called the Bloomer (after the American 
innovator) just as, nearly sixty years later, their more 
intrepid granddaughters were to go into the Harem 
skirt—for not the least of the instructive lessons which Mr. 
Punch’s seventieth birthday number inculcates is this, that 
there is nothing new under the sun and the rule of life is 
rhythm. Crinolines, however, which were flourishing in the 
fifties, have not yet returned, except on the stage. 


In 1853 table-turning was imported from America and there 
arose also a fashion for baby-shows. The middle years 
were shadowed by the Crimean War, followed by the Indian 
Mutiny, but the trivial life goes on side by side with the 
tragic, and while the near and far East were under a cloud 
Lendon was cultivating the famous Dundreary whiskers, 
named after a character in a play by one of Mr. Punch’s 
later editors, Tom Taylor. These have not since sprouted 
again to embellish or conceal the male cheek, but the 
moustache, which was beginning to be worn as rival to the 
Dundreary adornment, is still in its reign. 


Contemporary with the moustache movement was the 
birth of a controversy that still has power to divide friends— 
the great Shakspeare and Bacon problem, and in 1860 the 
world was as much interested in the fight between Sayers 
and Heenan as last year in that between Johnson ard 
Jeffries. For nothing essential alters: the drama is the 
same; merely the actors drop away and are replaced by 
others. 


In this decade came two more giants to Mr. Punch’s side : 
Charles Keene in 1851 and George Du Maurier in 1860. 
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NEW FASHIONS. 
You COULDN’T HAVE A MORE BECOMING Hat, SIR—AND THEY'LL BE 
WORN A GREAT DEAL AT THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION.”’ 
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TRADE DEPRESSION. 
Tue TRADESMAN AT THE WeEsT END IS OBLIGED TO GIVE UP HIS 
TRADE, AND Breep Pou try, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 









1851. 





YOUNG ENGLAND. 


‘* Doocep GRATIFYING, AIN’T 1T, CHARLES, TO SEE 
SA MUCH INDASTRY?”’ 
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THEATRICAL DEPRESSION. 
Manager. ‘‘ LapiIes aND GENTLEMEN—A-—I MEAN RESPECTED 





INDIVIDUAL—IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE GREAT ATTRACTION OF THE 
EXHIBITION OR CrysTAL PALace, I BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO YOU THAT 
THIS RIDICULOUS FARCE OF OPENING MY THEATRE WILL NOT BE 
REPEATED ; AND YOUR ORDER WILL BE RETURNED TO YOU ON APPLI- 
CATION AT THE Box-OrFice.”’ 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Shell you dim at Home te d WW, J dunk rot Dear- Sahel Lookin ew the ub Np UPPOieripaigiga 88° ape 

wey Love ?. _~etane Papen. and ohal dine ot Greemurch ) Bat Sony Mad. Jey el ~~ 
Mou y know Peg a» te f elterselly maya't J? Swant & Cook o* 

Y“" Je wont hanno | (La a * Cob fon y owng Legnald Sinks, 
yy Qh ‘ , Wiis ae 5] jit: —' 


otrange Harry thet : 
WT py ahem gt sa Y 
i ton on my’ collars. The fects you sesh Charlot, 
Tact youn bmi about thet confoondicl Berle pig d 
PD ppammamn Oo mactarmamen La oe Sofie 


PROGRESS OF BLOOMERISM. 
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SPURIOUS IMITATION. 
Unmiticatep EFFRoNTERY oF MEssRS. BROWN AND SMITH. | 





WHAT THE “BRITISH’? G7 ENADIBR !S INEVITABLY P 
COMING TO. 
Some talk of ALEXANDER, and some of PERICLES, 
Of Hector and Lysanper, and such old Guys as these; 
But of all the horrid objects, the wust, I do declare, 
Is the Prusso-Russo-Belgo-Gallo-British Grenadier. 
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Flora. ‘‘ Tuat’s 4 VERY PRETTY Watstcoat, Emtry !’* 
Emily. ‘‘ Yes, Dear. IT BELONGS TO MY BroTHER CHARLES. 
A DESIGN SHOWING HOW THE PRETTY HoopS NOW WORN BY 


WHEN HE GOES OUT OF TOWN HE PUTS ME ON THE Free List, AS 
LapiES MIGHT BE MADE USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL. HE CALLS IT, OF HIS WARDROBE. ISN’T IT KIND? 
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SINGULAR AND RATHER ALARMING EFFECT PRODUCED BY IMPRUDENTLY TRYING THE HAT AND TABLE-MOVING 
EXPERIMENT. 
















































THE COLLAR MANIA. : 
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NEAT AND APPROPRIATE ORNAMENT = " 
THE SEA-SIDE HAT—A HINT TO MATERFAMILIAS. 


FOR a GENT'’S ALL-ROUNDER. 
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Tux Misses WEASEL THINK CRINOLINES A PREPOSTEROUS AND EXTRAVAGANT INVENTION, AND APPEAR aT Mrs. Rounpasout’s Part. 
IN A SIMPLE AND ELEGANT ATTIRE. (See page 53-) 
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Tuesz YounG GENTLEMEN ARE NOT INDULGING IN THE FILTHY 
Hasit OF SMOKING. THEY ARE ONLY CHEWING TOOTHPICKS, THB 
COMFORTING AND ELEGANT PRACTICE NOW SO MUCH IN VOGUE. 


First Boy. 
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** WHAT DOES HE DO WITH ALL THEM WHISKERS?” 
’ Second Boy. *‘‘ Wiiy, WHEN '&’S GOT*ENOUGH OF ‘EM, 'E CUTS 
BM OFF TO STUFF "ts HeAsy Cuan wit |’! 


Alphonso. 
Don’t you, Tom?” 
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“You FIND vouR MoosTaRCHERS A GaeaT Comfort, 


Tom, ‘* Wei. !—Yes !—But I’m arraip I must cut 'EM; FOR ONE'S 


OBLIGED TO Dress sO DOOSED EXPENSIVE TO MAKE 
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** Wav, Fweo!—Wuawt's tug Matrer wita your Lacs?” 
** Wuy, vou sgg,’Pac-Tor Trousers aRz GETTING sO COMMON, 


I’m Goinc To Give Naturs a Cuance |” 
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THE QUIET STREET. 


A SKEtcnu From a ‘* Stupy’’ WINDOW. 
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FPLUNKEIANA. 
Lady. ‘‘ RESIGN your SITUATION! Wuy, WHAT’S- WRONG NOW, THOMAS? HAVE THEY BEEN WANTING YOU TO EAT SALT 
BuTTER AGAIN ?”’ ; 


Genteel Footman. ‘‘ On NO, THANK YOU, Ma’AM—BUT THE FACT IS, Ma’aAM+-THAT I HAVE HEARD THAT MASTER WERE SEEN 
AST WEEK ON THE TOP OF A HOMNIBUS, AND I COULDN’T AFTER THAT REMAIN ANY LONGER IN THE FAMILY !’’ 
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Admiring Friend. ‘‘ Wuy, Frank! Wuat a Capitat Dopce!’’ 
Frank. ‘‘ A—ya-as.. My Brarp Is suCH A BORE, THAT I HAVE TAKEN A HINT FROM THE Farr’ Sex.”” 
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Paterfamilias (who is stout and @ Volunteer also). ‘‘Ouol My new Unirorm come wome, I seg’! 
Samily. ‘Yes, Pa peaR! AND WE'VE TRIED IT ON THE WATER BUTT, AND IT LOOKS SO NICE !"* 
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1861— 1870. 


ON 1861 we find that gallant fellow the Volunteer, : 
always a butt of the wits but bravely disregarding > ii 
their playfulness, in full force; Blondin at the +4) \W - 

Lp 
thousand jokes. Paul Du Chaillu is forgotten now, but ¥ YY 
iff 


07 


\ 
only a Nottingham voter would dare to say that jokes about / 
men and monkeys are extinct. In the following year AN 
croquet began to try the patience and temper of English 
men and maidens, as it still does; and in 1863 breech-loaders 

r are noted as having recently come in, in consequence of 
a i, which a larger number of pheasants and partridges went out. 
~ ie That year also Speke and Grant discovered the source of 

Al ; the Nile. 
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Crystz1 Palace, and Paul Du Chaillu’s gorilla leading to a \ V7 
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Oar On the day before Christmas one of Mr. Punch’s greatest 
\ stalwarts, W. M. Thackeray, died, and in 1864 Mr. Punch 
lost John. Leech, who had been a tower of strength ever 

since his fourth number. 


In 1865 women began to add medicine to their 
other industries and, according to Du Maurier, to smoke the 
recently imported cigarette, which as an amelioration of 
English life is little more than fifty years old; while in 1866 
roller skating, which has been making periodical revisits 
ever since, always accompanied by symptoms of fever, had 
broken out in the streets—where it still remains in spite of 
foolish appeals to the Home Secretary to stop it. That 
year also saw the first sewing-machine. 

In 1867 another first is recorded—the first joke on the 
tendency of lady novelists to be a little too frank—an 
exuberance which the forty and more intervening years 
have done little to curb. It was also in 1867 that Linley 
Sambourne, Mr. Punch’s famous ‘*‘ Sammy,’’ who died a 
little less than a year ago, in harness almost to the last, 
contributed his first drawing. 


The greatest boon of the sixties, and one which has since 
brightened the lives of millions of persons, was the bicycle. 
It is true it was not the bicycie we know to-day—it was 
awkward and noisy and snattering to the system—but it 
was the forerunner of the real thing, and by 1869 Mr. Punch 
was sufficiently interested in it to recommend ladies to try 


side-saddles. 
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THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 
JONES AND FAMILY GO UNDER CANVAs. 





A CROQUET MATCH. 
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THE CLERICAL BEARD MOVEMENT. 






WHAT'S TO BECOME OF CaPTAIN HEAVYSWELL? 





WE DO NOT FOR ONE MOMENT PRESUME TO SAY WHETHER IT IS RIGHT OR WRONG,—ONLY, IF THIS SORT OF THING IS TO PREVAIL, 
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Old Woman. ‘* Wett, I Met THREB 








— - 
Mamma (to Old Woman). ‘* Pray, HAVE you MET Two LapiEs AND A GENTLEMAN ?”’ 
PEOPLE—BUT, LA! THERE, I CAN’r TELL LADIES FROM GENTLEMEN NOW-A-DAYS. WHEN I was A Gat, &c., &c.”’ 
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AT SOTHERN’S PERFORMANCE OF DUNDREARY. 
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First Swell. ‘‘A-a-waw! Waw! waw! Hcw oiIp you LIKE HM?” : 
** Waw-waw-waw. No FELLAW BVAW SAW SUCH A FELLAW. Gwoss CAWICATURE-waw |” 


Second Do. 
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Keeper (who has never seen a breech-loader). ‘‘ 1 DON’T THINK WERRY MUCH OF ‘IM; WHY HE’S BIN AND BROKE HIS GUN THR 


werry Fust Suort!”’ 
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WE LEARN FROM AN OsSERVANT CORRESPONDENT, THAT ‘‘ COAT-TAILS 
AND WALKING STICKS ARE WORN SHORT AT PRESENT BY THE MOST 
PRONOUNCED SWELLS AT THE CAMP AT SANDOWN..”* 
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Tue New aND DgLIGHTFUL METHOD OF BRUSHING THE Harr 
BY MACHINERY, 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


Draper. ‘A most WONDERFUL INVENTION, INDEED, MUM, AND IT REALLY EXECUTES THE WorK sO EFFICIENTLY awD QUICKLY 
THAT, "PON MY WorD, I THINK THERE’S NOTHING LEFT FOR THE LADIES TO DO NOW BUT TO Improve their Intellects!” 
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GENERAL ADOPTION OF THE ROLLING SKAT&, 

Livety ArreaRANCE OF ReGeNT STREET IN JUNE, 
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LADY-PHYSICIANS. 


Who ts tuts INTERESTING INVALID? It 1s YOUNG REGINALD DE BRACES, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED IN CATCHING A Bac Cotp IN O2D2R 
TUAT HE MIGHT SEND FOR THAT RISING Practitioner, Der. Arasetta Botus ! 
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Stout Fashionable Party. ‘‘ WHat Guys THEY MADE OF THEMSELVES IN THOSE DAYS, AUNT!”’ 
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Old-fashioned Party (with old-fashioned prejudices). ‘‘ An! very CLever, I pare say. But I see 11'S WRITTEN BY A LaDy, 
anv I want a Book THAT My Daughters MAY READ. GIVE ME SOMETHING ELSE!” 





Slim Old Ditto. ‘‘ Fasnion, My Dear! I snouLp NOT WONDER BUT We SHALL BE LOOKED ON AS Perfect Frights in Future Times?! 
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“THE PERSON’? IN PARLIAMENT. CHAIRING THE NEW MEMBER. 
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Aunt (slightly shocked). ‘* Wuy, CHILD, ALL YOUR CLOTHES ARE —— 
FALLING OFF |”’ 


Laura. ‘ On, pear, NO, AUNTY; 1T’s THE Fasunton 1" THE VELOCIPEDE SIDE-SADDLE,. 
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WHERE DID YOU GET IT?" 
It onty ARRIVED TO-DAY FROM Paris IN a BALLOON, By BaLLoon-Post,"? 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


Jounx THOMAS IS EMPHATICALLY ON THE SIDE OF THE FORMER. 
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*©O ADA, DEAR, WHAT A SWEET HeEapb-Dress! 


‘* It’s Quite NEw, DEAR. 


Augusta. 


Ada. 


30 
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Punch’s fourth decade were probably the popularisa- 
tion of the bicycle, the invention of lawn tennis, 
and the introducticn of the telephone. The bicycle was 
steadily gaining ground throughout the ten years, but lawn 
tennis was not played until 1874, and that questionable boon, 
the telephone, appeared in 1878, although it was long, of 
course, before every other house had passed under its 
tyranny, as now, when only those who have none or 
remember to leave the receiver off the rest know any peace 
of mind. As for lawn tennis, since 1874 it has reached its 
zenith and declined again. 


In 1871 we first find the adjective ‘‘ awful” entering 
upon an existence which it has not yet quitted, in spite 
of many successful rivals; in 1874 ‘* quite’’ joined 
it as an indispensable part of smart speech; in 1876 
the right people were expressing their thanks in the 
phrase, ‘* Ta, awfully ta,” while at the end of the period, in 
1880, ‘* utter” and ‘‘ too too’’ began their brief but hectic 
reign. 

In dress, crinolines had long gone, and the reaction 
was towards so tight a skirt that in 1876 sitting down was 
found to be as much an impossibility as running was in the 
hobble skirts of this and yester year. 


Trade was now becoming a sanctioned resort for impover- 
ished aristocrats, as it still is; and in 1877 a tendency to 
manliness in woman’s dress that has steadily increased was 
noticed again, as it had been noticed in the forties by the 
keen eye of Leech, and has been noticed since; for all fads 
move in circles. 


And so we reach 1880, when that famous movement began 
which gave Mr. Punch more opportunities for sustained 
ridicule than any other in his long life—the rise of the 
zsthetes, with their sunflowers and lilies, their languid 
enthusiasms and affected disdains. 
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THE SLANG OF THE DAY. THE DOLLY VARDON FAREWELL KISS. 
‘* A—awrut Hot, atn’tT 17?’ ‘* YES, AWFUL!” (Pause.) A DELIGHTFUL OreERATION, BUT A DirFICULT ONE TO PERFORM 
‘* A—awFut Jotty Foor, ain’t 1T?”’ ‘‘ YEs, awrut!"’ (Pause.) SUCCESSFULLY. 
** A—A—AWFUL JOLLY SAD ABOUT THE POOR DuCHESS, AIN'T 
17?’ ‘* YeEs—QUITE TOO awrut——’”’ (And so forth.) 
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Mrs. Brown (whose Daughter has just been performing admirably on the Piano-Forte). ‘‘ Do your DauGuTERS Pay, Mrs. Joxes?” 
Mrs. Jones (whose four Daughters have only been listening). ‘*No."’ | Mrs. Brown. ‘* Sine?” Mrs. Jones. ‘* No.” 
Mrs. Brown. ‘ Paint In Water-Cotours?’’ Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ No. We Go 1n For Beauty!”’ 
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A WEST-END NOTION OF “HUMBLE ORIGIN.”’’ 
Belgravian Crossing-Sweeper (offended). ‘* Wuy, I RECOLLEX YER WHEN YER WOS LIVIN’ IN THE REGENCY Park 
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Old Servant. ‘‘ THERE NOW, Miss ANNIE, WHAT DO YOU CALL 





Female Exquisite. ‘‘Quite A NICE BALL aT Mrs, that ?”’ 
MILLEFLEURS’, WASN’T IT ?”’ Miss Annie. ‘‘Wuat vo I caLt what, Apams?”’ 
Male Ditto. ‘*‘ Very QuITE. INDEED, REALLY most Old Servant. ‘‘Wny, THAT Biack VeL_vet Tuinc You've cor 


QUITE !”” ox. IJ catts iT A Nicking-Strap! 





34 
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RINKOMANIA. 
FRIENDs of the fleeting Skate, behold in this Where Cherubs sweep for ever and a day 
A Rinkomaniac’s dream of earthly bliss, Smooth tepid ice that never melts away, 
Sketched by the frantic pen of one who thinks While graceful, gay, good-natured Lovers blend 
That Heaven is paved with everlasting rinks ! To endless tunes, in circles without end! 


























THE PILLION-BICYCLE. 
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Stuvy OF A HorIZONTAL ARRANGEMENT IN TONED WHITE, Pu:PLE AND BROWN, ACCOMPANIED BY A VERTICAL SYMPHONY IN 
ORANGE, BLUE AND CRIMSON, MEETING A /IAGONAL Duet IN BLacK AND YELLOW. 
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May. ‘“‘ Mamma! Mamma! Don’t Go ON LIKE THIS, pray!!” 
Mamma (who has smashed a favourite pot). ‘‘ WHAT HAVE I GOT LEFT TO LIVE FOR?” 


May. ‘‘ Haven’t you Got Me, Mamma?”’ 
Mamma. “ You, Cuitp! You’re not Unigue!! THERE ARE SIX OF You—a Complete Set! !"’ 
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Ries Sel + tees en, eet oe Ancient Lady. Let ME Drive you, Miss Suarp. It 1s QUIT! 
ri a : IN MY WAY, AND I CAN’T BEAR TO THINK OF YOUR WALKING HoME 
Captain Lovelace. ‘‘ THEY ARE SIX TO OUR LOvE; AND ‘ Love’ ALL ALONE !”’ 
ALWAYS MEANS NOTHING, YOU KNOW.” : , 
; ae Modern Ditto. ‘‘ Ou, I poN't MIND WALKING A BIT, THANKS! 
Miss Maud. ‘‘ Atways?”’ Besipes, | WANT TO SMOKE !”’ 
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Distinguished Foreigner. ‘* VOULEZ-VOUS ME FAIRE L’HONNEUR DE DANSER CETTE VALSE AVEC MOI, MEESS MATILDE?”’ 
Miss Matilda (an accomplished Waltzer). ‘‘ AVEC PLAISEER, MONSIEUR. QUELLE EST VOTER FORME—LE ‘ Lurch de Liver- 
pool,’ LE ‘ Dip de Boston,’ ou LE ‘ Kick de Ratcliffe Highway?’”’ 
[We have feebly tried to represent the ‘* Ratcliffe Highway Kick,” which at present is only danced in the very best 
society, and confers a gréat air of distinction on the performers. | 


Mi) LL 


———— 


; (Honoured Guest at big Country-house is invited by affable Butler to walk through the Cellars. 
Guest, ‘*An! Ha! So you've BEEN LAYING IN THE FASHION’BLE Drink, I SEE! THE DOCTORS ARE ALL MAD ABOUT 1. ad 
\ffable Butler, ‘* YezziR—LESS HACID, THEY SAY, IN GOOD ) ALT WISKEY THAN IN ANY FORM OF ALco’oL. I'VE TOOK TO IT 


MYSELF. IN Fact, | May say I've QUITE GIVEN UP CHampaGNes, CLARETS, BuRGUNDIES, AND ‘Ocks! 
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THE ARISTOCRACY TAKES TO TRADE. 
Lord Plantagenet (to fair Customer, who has just given an enormous order for Sugar, Soap, and Pickles). ‘* Any other 
ARTICLE TO-DAY, MApDAM?” 
Fair Customer. ‘** ER—we_tt—a—I HEAR YOUR SISTER-IN-LAW, THE DUCHESS OF PENTONVILLE, IS GOING TO GIVE A GARDEN 
Party At FULHAM. ER—WOULD IT BE ASKING TOO MUCH IF I WERE TO BEG OF HER GRACE, THROUGH you, THE FAVOUR OF AN 
INVITATION FOR MYSELF AND MY TWO Daucuters?”’ Lord Plantagenet. ‘* It SHALL BE SEEN TO, Mapam!”’ 
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Lady Customer. ‘* My LittLE Boy wisHES FoR A Noan’s ARK. HAVE you ONE?’’ Toyman. ‘‘ No, M’um, no. 


WE'VE GIVLN 
UP KEEPING NOaAH’s HARKS SINCE THE SCHOOL BOARDS COME IN. THEY WAS CONSIDERED TOO DENOMINATIONAL, M'‘um!"’ 
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THE TELEPHONE. 





Prace—Bedford Square. Time—8 a.M. At the Luncheon hour, Jellaby Postlethwaite enters a Pastrycook’s 
Paterfamilias (waking up). ‘ Wuat’s THE MATTER Jemima?” and calls for a glass of Water, into which he puts a freshly-cut 
Materfamilias. ‘‘ It’s DEAR CHARLEY GOT A DINNER-PARTY AT Lily, and loses himself in contemplation thereof. 

CoLtomBo. THE SLINGSBY ROBINSONS ARE THERE, AND CHARLEY’S Waiter. ‘‘SHALL I BRING YOU ANYTHING ELSE, SIR ?’’ 
JUST PROPOSED OUR HEALTHS SO NICELY. LISTEN TO THE CHEERS !”’ Jellaby Postlethwaite. ‘*‘ THanks, NO! I HAVE ALt I REQUIRE, 
Paterfamilias. ** Watt a MINUTE, AND I’LL RETURN THANKS !”’ AND SHALL SOON HAVE DONE!”’ 
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A 
“IL FAUT SOUFFRIR POUR ETRE BELLE!” 
Tue SCENE DEPICTED ABOVE IS NOT SO TRAGIC AS ONE MIGHT SUPPOSE. IT MERELY REPRESENTS THAT BEST OF HUSBANDS, JONES, 
HELPING THE LOVELY Mrs. J. TO DIVEST HERSELF OF HER JERSEY. 
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1881 — 1890. 


fae HE zsthetes—with Du Maurier hot on their trail— 
were stili strong in the opening years of Mr. Punch’s 
fifth decade; but their doom had sounded, and they 
never recovered from the fashion of athletics for women 
which, though it has ceased to be a craze, has never lost 
popularity. In addition to their interest in feats of strength 
we find women, after refusing, in 1883, to ride on ’buses, 
refusing, in 1886, when garden seats came in, to ride any- 
where else. 





In 1883 we also have a foretaste of the Suffragette move- 
ment, which, however, was to wait for Mr. Punch’s seventh 
decade to develop into the real crusade that all of us now 
know and many dread. 


The changes of dress, always faithfully reflected in Mr. 
Punch’s pages, ranged from the tight jerseys of 1880—1 to 
the high sleeves of 1890 by way of the egregious bustle, which 
alone of all the extravagances of fashion has yet shown no 
tendency to revisit the scenes of its old horrible triumph. 
Large fans and parasols came in in 1882, and a renewed 
approximation to men’s dress was. a by-product of the 
period. As for men, we find them giving up carrying tatch- 
keys for fear of spoiling their figures. 


The foreign instrumental and hairy genius, the American 
siffleuse, prize fighters, cowboys, and the infant musical 
prodigy divided the attention of smart hostesses, while 
among the crazes of the idle rich (who have always been 
Mr. Punch’s best material) we find slumming, banjo-playing, 
palmistry, pet dogs, and ‘ Pigs in Clover” and kindred 
puzzles (to be revived in the next century in the form of a 
jigsaw). Falstaff’s remark on his countrymen (which Mr. 
Punch might have made his motto, had he needed one) 
—‘ It was always yet the trick of our English nation, if 
they have a good thing, to make it too common ”’—is 
exemplified in the years between 1881 and 1890 as richly as 
in any of the periods. 


The last year of the decade saw Charles Keene’s final 
drawing in Punch, for which he had been working for forty 
years. 
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POLO FOR THE PEOPLE. 
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* POSTLETAWAITE ON ‘: REFRACTION.” 


Grigsby. ‘‘ Hutto, My JELLABY, you HERE! COME AND 
TAKE A DIP IN THE BRINY, OLD MAN. I’M SURE YOU LOOK 
AS IF YOU wanted iT !”’ 

Postlethwaite. ‘* THanks, NO. I NEVER BATHE. I 





ALWAYS SEE MYSELF SO DREADFULLY foreshortened IN THE 
WATER, yOU KNOw !”’ 


TANTALISING. 
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Snookson. ‘* REVERSING’ SEEMS TO BE GOING OUT OF FASHION. Mrs. Vere de Vere. ‘* IT NEVER CAME IN.” 
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First Masher. ‘* Let’s STOP AND LOOK AT PuNncH AND Jupy, O_p Cnappre! I’vE HEARD IT’s AS GOop As A Pray!” 
Second Masher. ‘1 pessay 1T 1s, MY Brave Boy. But WE AIN’T DRESSED, you KNOW!” 
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A NEW TASTE IN MEN AND WOMEN. 
She. ‘* WHAT A FINE-LOOKING Man Mr. O’BrIEN 1s !”’ 
He. ‘* H’M—tal—RATHER ROUGH-HEWN, I THINK. Can't Say I ADMIRE THAT LOUD-LAUGHING, STRONG-VOICED, ROBUST KIND 
OF Man. Now THAT’S A NICE-LOOKING WOMAN HE'S TALKING” TO!" 


She. ** WetL—eR—SOMEWHAT effeminate, you KNow. Conress I-DON’r ADMIRE effeminate Women !”’ 
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THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE ACTOR HAS IMPROVED OF LATE YEARS, BUT STILL LEAVES MUCH TO BE DESIRED. 
Walter Lissom (the Jeune Premier of the Parthenon). ‘‘I ask YOu ALL, LADIES, HAS AN ACTOR EVER YET BEEN MADE A 


” 
KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, OR EVEN HAD THE REFUSAL OF A PEERAGE! Never! 


. . . ” 
Chorus of adoring Duchesses, Marchionesses, and Countesses. ‘* Shame! 


























Topeson TAKES TO “ SLUMMING,”” AND COMES across: Lapy CLARA RoBINSON (née VERE DE VERE)IN A Fricutrut DEN NEAR 
Ou joy! SHE ACTUALLY INVITES HIM TO DINE WITH SIR PETER AND HERSELF IN GROSVENOR SQUARE! 


Bevunat GREEN. 


But, ALAS! INSTEAD OF RANK AND FASHION, IT IS ONLY TO MEET AN East END CurRATE AND HIS WIFE, DEVOTED TO THE Poor ; 
—anD Miss FuLLaLove (THE Matron oF Lapy Ciara's Home FOR JUVENILE THIEVES IN BERMONDSEY), WHOM HE HAS TO LEAD 
‘\ to DINNER, AND WHO PERSISTS IN MISTAKING 
Criminat ”’ Hur LabDyYsuHIPr IS SO FOND OF BEING KIND TO! 


FLOWS ALONG THE 
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THE GOLF STREAM. 
Eastern Coast OF SCOTLAND DURING THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 
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A NEW RUNG IN THE SOCIAL LADDER. 








HIM FOR ONE OF THOSE RECLAIMED SPECIMENS OF THE ‘‘ Lower Mippie Ciass 
[Todeson thinks that ‘* Slumming” doesn’t pay, after all! 
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LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST; OR, THE STALKING OF GORGIUS MIDAS JUNIOR. 


Lapy MATCHAM AND HER DIANA PATIENTLY DRIVE THE QUARRY INTO THE DISCREET LITTLE SAGE-GREEN SATIN BOUDOIR, WHENCE, 
AS THEY FONDLY ANTICIPATE, THERE WILL BE NO ESCAPE. UNFORTUNATELY, WHO SHOULD BE LYING IN WAIT FOR HIM THERE BUT 
Lapy CATCHAM AND HER Constantia ! 
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**AND HOW DID YOU aND.MR. SopLey COME TO QUARREL, DEAR Miss Dpacon?’’—‘‘ WELL, youR GRACE, -IT WAS LIKE. THIS: 1 
WAS SITTING TO HIM IN A Cestus FOR ‘ THE JUDGMENT OF Paris,’ WHEN SOMEONE CALLED AS WANTED TO SEE HIM MOST PARTICULAR ; 
£0 HE SAID, ‘ Don’t you move, Miss Dragon, or you'll disturb the Cestus!’— Very good, Sir!’ I SAID, AND OFF HE WENT; AND 
WHEN HE COME BACK IN AN HOUR AND A ’ARF OR SO, HE SAID, ‘ You’vé moved, Miss Dragon.’—'I ’aven’t!’ I saip.—' You 
AVE! ne saww.—' I ’AVEN’T! I saip,—AND NO MORE I ’aDN’T, YOUR GRACE !—AND WITH THAT I OFF WITH HIS CESTUS, AND 


WISHED HIM GOOD MORNING, AN’ NEVER BEEN NEAR HIM SINCE 1” 
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THE LAST NEW FAD. A REACTION FROM A-STHETICS. 
The Professor. ‘‘ Now, LaDIEs. 
*O GOOD WITH THE GLOVES ON!” 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER, PLEASE!—AND DON’T TRY TO Scratch—’T’AIN’? 

r. . : 4 

M. le Professeur. ‘‘ ALLONS, MADEMOISELLE,—VIF LA! ROMPEZ—PARADE ET RIPOSTE EN QUARTE. BON! ENCORE 
UNE FOIS LA FEINTE DE SECONDE, Harp1! UNE, DEUSSE, TROISSE! FENDEZ-VOUS BIEN,—Parfait !”’ 
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5787- ‘*HERE’S A HOW-D’Y’-DO!}"” 1887. 
A CirapTErR ON THE EVOLUTION OF DEPORTMENT. 
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The Duchess of Beljambe. ‘‘ Tuat’s my CostuMe FoR THE DANCE IN. THE THIRD ACT—RATHER COLD IN THIS, WEATHER—BUT 
it’s FOR THE POOR -CROSSING-SWEEPERS’ WiD0Wws’ “Home, you KNOW! ARE YOU COMING TO SEE US, CAPTAIN DE Boots?”’ 

. Gallant. Hussar. ‘‘ Haw! Haw! I snovutp“think so, Ducuess—rather! Wottpn’t -MISS IT FOR THE WoRrtD! - Brine 
THE WHOLE REGIMENT! FETCH ’EM AWFULLY, THAT Turrp Act witt! Haw! Haw! Haw!” 
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** Wet, Ta-ta, Otp Man! My PEOPLE ARE WAITING UP FOR 
Me, YOU KNOW!” ‘*Wuy, DON’T YOU CARRY A LATCH-KEY?"’ 
** Carry a Latch-key! NotI! A LatcH-key 'D sPpoIL any TYPICAL MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. 
Dracoon aNnp CURATE. 


Fevcer’s FIGURE |”’ 
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(SMALL AND EARLY.) 


STUDIES IN EVOLUTION. 


Tuts is wot aW Examp.s oF THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE—IT IS MERELY “‘ THE 


VALSE,”’ AS WE HAVE LATELY SEEN IT DANCED 


aT SuBuRBAN SusscripTion Batts, &c. 
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REFRESHMENTS IN VOGUE. 


**-QUININE OR ANTIPYRINE, MY LaDy ?”’ 
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TRUE FEMININE DELICACY OF FEELING. 
Emily (who has called to take Lizzie to the great Murder Trial). 
** Wat DEEP BLACK, DEAREST !"’ 
Lizzie. ‘‘ Yes. I THOUGHT IT WOULD BE ONLY DECENT, AS THB 
PooR WRETCH IS SURE TO BE FOUND GUILTY.’ 
Emily. ‘‘ Au! I HEARD IT WAS EVEN BETTING WHICH WAY THB 
VERDICT WOULD GO, so I ONLY PUT ON Half Mourninc 1”’ 
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Puncn, oR THE LonDON CHARIVARI, JULY 19, 191% 


HE legacy of the nineties is still being enjoyed by 
us. The decade brought the cult of motoring, 
bridge and golf to full flower; and all these things 

delight us yet. 


At the beginning of this period the wordless play was 
delighting London ; at the end extravagantly ample hats worn 
at matinées were blotting out the stage, as periodically they 
have done since and will probably ever do. Tight skirts 
were stil! in fashion, to which huger sleeves than before were 
added, and in 1893 a happily futile effort to bring back 
the crinoline was made, leading Du Maurier to an amusing 
inversion. of one of Leech’s drawings in 1857, both of which 
are giver in this number. In the same year Mr. Punch 
printed the first drawing by one of his most delightful and 
gifted hands—poor Phil May. 


In 1894 Society’s romps of both sexes went mad over the 
Barr dance, and in 1895 our playwrights had begun to 
employ the drama as a vehicle for exhibiting problems in 
socia! ethics, thus providing nuts for conversationalists and 
critics to crack—not always with good humour and rarely 
with any profit. 


In 1896, the motor-bus first began to shake our houses, 
and Herr RGntgen discovered his wonderful rays; while it 
was in the same year, in the number for September 26, that 
Du Maurier’s last drawing appeared and Mr. Punch lost his 
most searching social satirist after Thackeray. 


In 1897 electric cabs came and went; Society discovered 
Battersea Park as a cycling course, and jockeys, imitating 
the Americans, began to perch upon their horses’ necks, 
where they still are. In the summer of the following year 
the introduction of the Continental custom of mixed bathing 
into English watering-places had all the country by the ears; 
and in the argument for and against it a heat was engen- 
dered at which now we can all—as Mr. Punch did then— 
only laugh. 
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” Wen “ a Sa, — : ** A—GOT ANYTHING ON TO-NIGHT, Lapy Gopiva?” 
ELL, I SHOULD SAY YOU'D GOT SKIRTS FOR YOUR SLEEVES, ee ‘ . 1 aaa . 
AND A SLEEVE FOR your SkIRT!”’ “Not much, I’m GLAD TO Say! 

















IBSEN IN BRIXTON. MILITARY EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Harris. ‘* Yes, WittramM, I've THOUGHT 4 DFAT. ABOUT IT, General. ‘* WHAT IS THE MAIN USE OF CAVALRY IN MODERN WAR 
AND I FIND I’M NOTHING BUT YOUR DOLL anp Dicky-BirD, AND SO FARE ?”’ Mr. de Bridoon. ‘* WELL, I suppose TO GIVE TONE 


I’m Goinc !”’ TO WHAT WOULD OTHERWISE BE A MERE VULGAR Brawt!”’ 
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‘* THERE GO THE SPICER WILCOXES, MAMMA! I’M TOLD THEY'RE DYING TO KNOW US. HADN’T WE BETTER CALL?” 
“ CERTAINLY NOT, Dear. IF THEY’RE DYING TO KNOW US, THEY’RE NOT WORTH KNOWING. THE ONLY PEOPLE WORTH Our 
KNOWING ARE THE PEOPLE WHO don’t WANT TO KNOW Us!”’ 
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Tue Misses ROUNDABOUT THINK TIGHT SKIRTS A PREPOSTEROUS AND EXTRAVAGANT INVENTION, AND APPEAR AT Mrs. WEASEL’S 
Party IN A SIMPLE AND ELEGANT ATTIRE. (Sce page 16. 
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Rotten Row. 10A.M. DispERSION oF THE Po1lHATITES, STRAWHATITES AND CAPMEN, AND TRIUMPHANT ENTRY OF THE TOPHATITE, 
‘* Ts QUITE CORRECT ATTIRE, BY PARTICULAR DESIRE.”’ 





Daughter (enthusiastically). “Ou, Mamma! I must LEARN BcycLinG! SO DELIGHTFUL TO GO AT SUCH A PACE!” 
Mamma (severely). NO, THANK YOU, MY DEAR; YOU ARE quite FAST ENOUGH ALREADY!” 
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THB BARN DANCE. 
Old Lady (from the Country). ‘‘ Is your AUNT JANE HERE TO-NIGHT, MatiLpa ?”’ 
Matilda. ‘* YES—THERE SHE IS—DANCING THE ‘ Pas de Quatre’ WITH LITTLE Mr. Siupkins!" 
Old Lady. ‘‘Ou—so that’s wHaT THEY CALL THE ‘ Pas de Quatre’{ I THINK THAT THE ‘ Pas du Tout’ wouLD BE MORE 
SUITABLE TO youR AUNT Jansl|”’ 
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THE PROBLEM PLAY, 


oe Spee (with the hat). “No! My princiece is simpy this—Ie tuere’s a demand For tHesk PLays, IT MUST BE 
Supplied l’* 


Woman not New (with the bonnet), “ Precisety! Just as wit THE BuLt-ricuts IN Spain |” , [Scores. 
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THE MUZZLING REGULATIONS. 
ANOTHER CULPRIT. 
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THE MOTOR 'BUS. 
Fussy Old Gent. ‘Stop! stop! I want TO GET Down,” Driver. ‘1 CAN'T STOP THE BLOOMIN’ THING ! 1” 
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*©TI1! Wie seninp!” “Yan! ’E ain't GoT NONE!” 
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LE MONDE OU L’ON S’AMUSE. 


Ethel. ‘1 nope BicycLING WILL GO OUT OF FASHION BEFORE NEXT SEASON, I do HATE Bicyciinc so!” 
Maud. ‘‘So po I! But onz must, rou know !”’ 
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[‘‘ I don't like the American style of sitting on the withers and leaning almost over the horse’s ears, with a short, tight hold of 
-* - the reins.""—Sporting Weekly.] 
*Is Tat CHAP COMIN’ OFF, OR IS HE TRYIN’ THE NEW AMERICAN STyLE?"! 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS AT A MOUSE PARTY. 


The Duchess (just arrived, rather tate). ‘* Lorp Au-Gus-tus ! |" 

Lord Augustus (emerging suddenly from ‘“‘ Green Room"). ~*‘It’s atu nicht, Ducngss. Don’r se ‘Hurry.’ I'm IN THB 
Tasceau, ‘ ART WINS THE HEART,’ DON'’TCHERKNOW. CELEBRATED Picturg. CHaP’eaintiING a Vase. How ‘po, Lapy Mas? 
How ‘po, Lapy Gerty? Like my Get uP? Just Goinc on, Look suarp To rOur SzaTS, OR YOU'LL MISS ME! Ta, Tal’’ 
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Stout Lady. ‘‘ Excuse me, Lapy Gopo.pnin, But | should so 
’ : , ; . LIKE TO MAKE SOME NOTES OF YOUR CHARMING COSTUME—MAY 1?” 
Mrs. Snobson (who is doing a litile slumming for a E 
the first time, and wishes to appear affable, but is a. 4 ee a a, ME, BUT REALLY I’m arFmarp I 
at a loss to know how to commence conversation). Sieut Sade. © Gm, Ta cove wee wou'e cmos Pe *Gs : 


“TOWN VERY EMPTY” you KNOW—I DO THE FASHION ARTICLE FOR Classy Bits i” 
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THE MARCH OF SCIENCE. 
IergerestiInc RESULT ATTAINED, WITH AID OF RO6NTGEN Rays, THE BATHING QUESTION. 
we 4 Fimst-rioor LopcGeR WHEN PHOTOGRAPHING HIS SITIING- MAsTER TOMMY IS EMPHATICALLY OF THE OPINION 


acem Door. THAT Tag SEXES OUGHT not TO BATHE TOGETHER. 
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Motor Fiend. ‘‘ Wuy DON’T YOU GET OUT OF THE way?” 
Victim. ‘* What! ARE YOU COMING BACK ?”’ 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 
Exasperated Old Gentleman (to Lady in front of him). ‘‘ Excus— ME, MapaM, BUT MY SEAT HAS COST ME TEN 
SHILLINGS, AND I WANT TO see. Your Hat——” 
The Lady. ‘*‘My Hat was cost m&% TEN Guineas, Sir, axnp I want iT TO be seen!” 
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|] ND so we are come to the last decade of the seven, 
when Mr. Punch and the world began the New 
Century. If the ten years had to be described 
swiftly they might be called, for England as a whole, the 
era of universal golf, of bridge and motoring, of suffra- 
gettes and flying. Golf, of course, had long been a 
fashion, but it was only now that not to play it put one 
outside the pale. 





The period produced no inventions to benefit the world 
on the scale of the telephone, the bicycle and the camera; 
and giants were few in the land. London, however, owes 
to the ingenuity of these years her many tubes and more 
taxis. 


The dawn of 1901 found England pulsating with ping- 
pong; while 1910 closed amid chatter as to the merits and 
demerits of the harem skirt. In 1go01 the devastating rule 
of the imported nouveau art was powerful; in 1910 life-long 
intimacies were being shattered over the claims of Gauguin 
and Matisse to be considered masters. 


Japan, the conquering, gave us Jiu-Jitsu in the early years 
of the century, and about the same time ‘‘ rotten’’ and 
‘* ripping ’? became daily flowers of speech. Throughout 
the decade attempts by swimmers on the Channel were 
being made, but no one could equal Captain Webb's feat of 
1575- 

The crowded tubes led to the precarious necessity of strap- 
hanging, and by 1907 (as foreseen by Mr. Punch in the 
forties) the taxi was with us and the knell of the cab-horse 
had sounded, although a few hansoms and growlers still 
struggle on. 

Ping-pong’s fierce short vogue in the beginning of the 
decade was hardly shorter or fiercer than that of diabolo in 
the middle, when there also set in that admirable fashion for 
pageants which fostered so much local patriotism and taught 
so much history. 

And so Mr. Punch enters his eighth decade on July :7, 
1911, and what that will bring forth, who knows? We can 
but wait and see. 
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. WY A QUESTION OF TASTE, 

Johnnie (to waiter). ‘‘ AW—yYOU'’RE THE BOSS—HEAD ; _— “ , 
WAITER, EH?” Waiter. ‘ Yessir.” Lis es —_ Mind YER, IT’s ALL ROIGHT SO FUR AS IT 

Johnnie. ‘‘ AH, WELL, JUST—AH—SEND UP TO YOUR — need ron ag Big Phan n oy ponte niet a 
orchestra chaps, AND TELL ’EM I REALLY CAN'T EAT MY Ce ae, a a © a 
DINNER TO that TUNE.” 
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Excited Young Lady. ‘* FATHER, DIRECTLY THIS SET IS OVER GET INTRODUCED TO THE LITTLE MAN BY THE FIRE-PLACE, AND MAKE 
HIM COME TO OUR PARTY ON TUESDAY.”’ 
Her Father. ‘‘ CERTAINLY, MY DEAR, IF YOU WISH IT. BuT—ER—HE’S RATHER A SCRUBBY LITTLE PERSON, ISN’T HE?”* 


E. Y. L. “‘ FatHer, po you KNow who HE IS? THEY TELL ME HE’S THE AMATEUR P1NG-PonG CHAMPION OF PECKHAM! I 
DON’T SUPPOSE HE’LL PLAY ; BUT, IF YOU CAN GET HIM JUST TO LOK IN,-THAT WILL BE something!” 
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“ONLY TWO FEET AT THE WINDOW.” 


(Old Song adapted.) 


Milkman (aghast, anxiously). ‘‘ Hutto! Wort'’s THAT?” 
Old Woman. ‘** Hisu! Our Lopcer, just comE. Openx-atr CURE!" 
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CROWDED OUT. 
Stage-struck Coster (to his dark-coloured donkey). ‘* Oruetso, OTHcLLo, your OccUPATION "LL SOON BE conr !"* 
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Jones (to his fair Partner, after their opponents have dectared ‘‘ Clubs’’). ‘‘ SHatt I pLay To ‘ CLuss,’ PARTNER ie 
Fair Partner (who has never played Bridge before). ‘‘ Ou, NO, PLEASE DON'T, MR. Jones. I’ve ONLY GOT TWO 
LITTLE ONES.”” 
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THE SUFPRAGETTE THAT KNEW JIU-JITSU. 


Tue ARREST. 
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Old Farmer Worsell (who believes in the principle of ‘‘ Back to the Land,”’ and is experimenting with unemployed 
from London). ‘* Now Ti&N, YOUNG FELLER, OW LONG ARE YOU GOING TO BE WITH THAT THERE MILK ?”” 
Young Feller. ‘‘ 1 caunt ’ELP 1T, Guv’Nor. I BIN WATCHIN’ ’ER ’ARF AN HOUR, AND SHE AIN'T LAID ANY yYiT!"* 





Wench. ‘* Do you pay MuCH? I WAS WONDERING IF 10U'D HELP 
Us at PIPLEY LATER ON.” 

Varlet. ‘‘ My DEAR LaDy, I’M ABSOLUTELY BOOKED UP FOR. THB 

Straphanger (in first-class compartment, to first-class SEASON. Let’s seg. I’m OLiveR Cromwett at Lanpo’s END ON 
passenger). ‘*I say, Guv'NoR, ‘ANG ON TO THIS ’ERE Fripay; Trius Oates IN THE ISLE OF MAN ON THE 10TH; AND THEN 
STRAP A MINUTE, WILL YER, WHILE I GET A LIGHT?” ETHELRED THs’ Unrkapy in SueTtanp. Sorry. No co.” 
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THE CARAVAN CRAZE. 
ScENE IN A LONELY PART OF THE HIGHLANDS. 









































OPENING DAY OF THE NEW WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTs 


THE CHANNEL SWIMMING CRAZE, 
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THE DIABOLO CRAZB. 
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THE HAPPY CHANCE. 
Chorus of Migrating Birds. *‘ ComME ON, BOYS, THIS SPECIAL’s GOING DUB SouTH!” 
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SOCIETIES WE ADMIRE BUT DO NOT BELONG TO. 
Tus AssociATION FOR 1HE REVIVAL oF Crassicat Dancinc. 
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GEMS OF LANGUAGE. 
‘““ WELL, GRAN, WE'VE HAD A TOPPING GAME. 
THEY BUCKED UP NO END, AND WE HAD A BIT OF A JOR TO LAY "EM OUT.”’ 
‘* On, I DON’T KNOW. 
WERE SIMPLY ALL OVER ’EM, AND HAD *EM IN THE CART IN NO TIME.” 


THE OTHER SIDE WERE BALLY ROTTEN AT TIIE START, 
I THOUGHT THEY WERE THE MOST PIFFLING CREW OF FOOTLERS I’> EVER STRUCK. 
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STUDY SHOWING HOW ONLY THE WILLOWY TYPE IS “IKELY TO SURVIVE THE STRESS OF MODERN TRAITFIC- 
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BANG WENT TUPPENCE, 


Frugal North Briton (his first experience of a taxi). ‘‘ Here, Man, stop! I HAE A WEAK HEART, 
I CANNA STAND THAT HANG’T WEE MACHINE O’ YOURS MARKIN’ UP THAE TUPPENCES.”’ 
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THE METCHNIKOFF MOVEMENT. 


Grand-Uncle (to Nephew who has dutifully come to enquire after his health). “ DELIGHTED. TO SEE YOU, MY ‘BOY. NEvER 
FELT BETTER IN MY LIFE. YOU'VE JUST COME AT THE RIGHT MOMENT. WE'RE HAVING 4 Sour Mickers’ At Home.” 
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THE NEW SKIRT AND THE POETRY OF MOTION. 


Edith (breaking into a lop). ‘* Hurry ur, MABEL; YOU'LL never CATCH THE TRAIN IF YOU KEEP ON TRYING TO RUN."* 
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THE DAY OF THE SHORT MAN. THE SEX QUESTION. 
(A Stupy 1x Bono Streetz.) 
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To Mr. PUNCH 


On His Three-Score-and-Tenth Birthday 
July 17, 1911. 











As high Athene, helmed and speared, And, lest the moment's passing show 









From Zeus’s cranium sprang to birth, Make us forget how Folly’s game 
So on a sudden you appeared, Moves with the wheeling cycle’s flow 
A finished masterpiece of mirth; And, changing still, is still the same, 
Prodigious from your infant stages, We sample here your tomes that slumber 
Mature in wisdom as in art, In light repose upon the shelf, 
At once you joined the roll of saze;, And in his special Birthday number, 






A child in nothing but your heart. Like history, Punch repeats himself, 











You held a mirror up to life And we, whom love and honour bind 









In whose reflection, clear and clean, To keep the old traditions bright, 

The world and (what was more) his wife Mediums of your informing mind, 
Might see themselves as they were seen; Fain to interpret you aright— 

Gently you mocked the vogues and crazes This résumé of modes and manners , 
By which the freaks of Fashion swore, Our hands have ordered, A/r. P., 

And showed her newest-fangled phases And set it up, a string of banners, 







Foolish as any gone before. To mark your Radium Jubilee! 












And not alone the instant hour For now your years, three-score-and-ten, 













You captured ere its spell was fled; Fulfil (to take the Psalmist’s view) 
You had ‘the seer’s peculiar dower, The span assigned to common men, 
The gift of seeing on ahead ; Though no such limits hamper you; 
Through virgin woods untouched of axes So may you fare through countless ages 
You gazed as o’er an open plain: As one on whom the stars have smiled, 
You saw that men would ride in taxis Still carrying high your head, a sage’s, 
Ard voyage through the vast inane. , Your heart, the heart of just a child. 
O. S. 
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An AssyRIAN 








liron; a woollen manufacturer must be 
CHARIVARIA. a peculiarly poor thing. 

It was a happy thought on the part + © 
of the Prince or WALES to invite his 
| parents to his Investiture as a return 
| for the courtesy of being invited to 
| their Coronation. ck 
*,* We understand it was the hot 
“Tam a child of the House of Com-! weather more than anything else that 
mons,” confessed Mr. Luoyp GrEorGE | caused the Government to consider the 
| when he was entertained by the Press| possibility of a compromise on the 
Gallery. Still, he must not keep on/ House of Lords question. The cruelty 
much longer using this as an excuse. of thrusting 500 additional persons 
He is getting a big boy by now. ‘into a building with bare accommoda- 
*.* ‘tion for the existing members became 

‘acutely apparent. 


A correspondent, asks: “Can an 
American beaJ.P.?” Certainly. Take 
| Mr. J. P. Morean. 


he 
7s 





An early English half - timbered 
dwelling house, dating from 1490, has oi 
been removed from Hawstead, Suffolk,| It has now been proved that the 
and re-erected on the Marine Parade} U.S. battleship Maine was not blown 
at Clacton-on-Sea. This experiment|up by the Spaniards. As the belief 
of prolonging the life of old houses by | that the contrary was the case was one 
taking them to the sea-side will be|of the causes of the Spanish-American 
watched with interest. | war, fair-minded persons are of the 

o% ‘opinion that either Cuba and the 

In New York, a contemporary tells| Philippines ought to be given back to 
us, a “woollen manufacturer” is suing| their former owners, or else Spain 
his wife for a divoree on the ground! ought to be allowed actually to blow 
that she frequently absents herself |up an American battleship. 
from him for whole days at a time to *° 
play cards. We must confess to a| It has been proposed that Morocco 
certain amount of sympathy for the|should be divided into four parts—a 
wife. A woman’s ideal is a man of/French zone, a Spanish zone, 





ScuULPTOR HAS TROUBLE WITH HIS MODEL. 


a | 


German zone, and a British zone. 
{ 

| Asa sop to Murat Harip the country 
would still be called Morocco. 


A Clown’s Grim Joke! Mr. James 
Doveuty, who is in his ninety-third 
year, has married a lady of only twenty- 
four summers. 





Our eye was caught, as we passed a 
|tobacconist’s shop the other day, by a 
|‘ Motor Pipe.” ‘The idea strikes us as 
an excellent one. It is such a nuisance, 
especially in hot weather, to have to 
continue puffing in order to keep one’s 
pipe alight, and we cannot all afford 
to engage a man to do it for us. 


| 
| 


While we are not in favour of what 
‘is known as a “Continental Sunday,” 
we approve of the action of the 
|Colechester Town Council, who have 


| declined to prohibit Sunday funerals. 





‘A procession will be formed in the Market- 
| place, and those taking part will march to the 
Albert Hall, where a service will be held, the 
preacher being the Rev. R. M. Gautrey. The 
procession will consist of Rev. R. M. Gautrey.” 
Nottingham Evening Post. 


Mr. GAuTREY seems to be the whole 
show. 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
II.—A Gata PERFORMANCE. 


THE sun came into my room early 
next morning and woke me up. It 
was followed immediately by a large 
blue-bottle which settled down to play 
with me. We adopted the usual for- 
mation, the blue-bottle keeping mcstly 
to the back of the court whilst I waited 
at the net for a kill. After two sets 
I decided to change my tactics. I 
looked up at the ceiling and pretended 
I wasn’t playing. The blue- bottle 
settled on my nose and walked up my 
forehead. ‘ Heavens!" I cried, clasp- 
ing my hand suddenly to my brow, 
“T’vye forgotten my tooth-brush!” 
This took it completely by surprise, 
and I removed its corpse into the 
candlestick. 

Th_r Simpson came in with a golf 
elub in his hand. 

“ Great Scott,’ he shouted, “ you re 
not still in bed?” 

“Tamnot. This is telepathic sug- 
gestion. You think I’m in bed; I 
appear to be in bed; in reality there 
is no bed here. Do go away—I 
haven’t had a wink of sleep yet.” 

“But, man, look at the lovely 
morning!” 

“Simpson,” I said sternly, rolling 
up the sleeves of my pyjamas with 
sreat deliberation, “I have had one 
visitor already to-day. His corpse is 
now in the candlestick. It is an omen, 
Simpson.” 

“I thought you ’d like to come out- 
side with me, and I’d show you my 
swing.” 

“Yes, yes, I shall like to see that, 
but after breakfast, Simpson. I sup- 
pose one of the gardeners put it up for 
you? You must show me your box 
of soldiers and your tricycle horse, too. 
But run away now, there ’s a good boy.” 

“ My golf-swing, idiot.” 

I sat up in bed and stared at him 
in sheer amazement. For a long ti:ne 
words wouldn’t come to me. Simpson 
backed nervously to the door. 

“T saw the Coronation,” I said at 
last, and I dropped back on my pillow 
and went to sleep. 

* * * * 

“T feel very important,” said Archie, 
coming on to the lawn where Myra 
and I were playing a quiet game of 
bowls with the croquet balls. “I’ve 
been paying the w. ges.” 

“Archie and I do hate it so,” said 
Dahlia. ‘“1’m luckier, because I only 
pay mine once a month.” 

“Tt would be much nicer if they 
did it for love,” said Archie, “ and just 
accepted a tie-pin occasionally. I 
never know what to say when I hand 
a man eighteen-and-six.” 





“Here’s eighteen-and-six,” I sug- 
gested, “and don’t bite the half- 
sovereign, because it may be bad.” 

“ You should shake his hand,” said 
Myra, “and say, ‘Thank you very much 
for the azaleas.’ ” 

“Or you might wrap the money up 
in paper and leave it for him in one 
of the beds.” 

“ And then you’d know whether he 
had made it properly.” 

“ Well, you're all very helpful,” said 
Archie. “ Thank you extremely. Where 
are the others? It’s a pity that they 
should be left out of this.” 

“Simpson disappeared after break- 
fast with his golf clubs. He is in high 
dudgeon—which is the surname of a 
small fish—because no one wanted to 
see his swing.” 

«Oh, but I do,” said Dahlia eagerly. 
“ Where is he?” 

“We will track him down,” an- 
nounced Archie. “I will go to the 
stables, unchain the truffle - hounds, 
and show them one of his reversib'e 
cuffs.” 

We found Simpso. in the pig-sty. I 
regret to say it—in the pig-sty. The 
third hole, as he was planning it out 
for Archie, necessitated the carrying of 
the farm buildings, which he described 
as a natural hazard. Unfortunately, 
his ball had fallen into a casual pig- 
sty. It had not yet been decided 
whether the ball could be picked out 
without penalty—the more pressing 
need being to find the blessed thing. 
So Simpson was in the pig-sty, 
searching. 

“If you're looking for the old sow,” 
I said, “there she is, just behind you.” 

“ What’s the local rule about loose 
pigs blown on to the course?” asked 
Archie. 

“Oh, you fellows, there you are,” 
said Simpson rapidly. “I’m getting 
on first-rate. ‘This is the third hole, 
Archie. It will be rather good, I 
think; the green is just the other 
side of the pond. I can maks a very 
sporting little course.” 

“We've come to see your swing, 
Samuel,” said Myra. ‘Can you do it 
in there, or is it too crowded ? ” 

“T’ll come out. This ball’s lost, 
I’m afraid.” 

“One of the little pigs will eat it,” 
complained Archie, “and we shall have 
india-rubber crackling.” 

Simpson came out and proceeded to 
give his display. Fortunately the 
weather kept fine, the conditions indeed 
being all that could be desired. The 
sun shone brightly, and there was a 
slight breeze from the south which 
tempered the heat and in no way 
militated against the gene: al enjoyment. 
The perfo:mance was divided into two 


his stance and placed his club - head 





parts. The first part consisted of 
Mr. Simpson’s swing without the bal}, 
the second part being devoted to Mr. 
Simpson’s swing with the ball. 
“ This is my swing,” said Simpson. 
He settled himself ostentatiously into 


stiffly on the ground three feet away 
from him. 

“« Middle,” said Archie. 

Simpson frowned and began to 
waggle his club. He waggled it care- 
fully a dozen times. 

“It’s a very nice swing,” said Myra 
at the end of the ninth movement, 
“but isn’t it rather short?” 

Simpson said nothing, but drew his 
club slowly and jerkily back, twisting 
his body and keeping his eye fixed on 
an imaginary ball until the back of his 
neck hid it from sight. 

“You can see it better round this 








side now,” suggested Archie. 

“He'll split if he goes on,’ 
Thomas anxiously. 

“ He’s going to pick something up | 
with his teeth in a moment,” I warned 
Myra. 

Then Simpson let himself go, finish- 
ing up in a very creditable knot 
indeed. 

“That’s quite good,” said Dahlia. 
“Does it do as well when there’s a 
ball?” 

“Well, I miss it sometimes, of 
course.” 

“ We all do that,” said Thomas. 

Thus encouraged, Simpson put down 
a ball and began to address it. It was 
apparent at once that the last address 
had been only his telegraphic one; this 
was the genuine affair. After what 
seemed to bs four or five minutes there 
was a general feeling that some apology 
was necessary. Simpson recognised 
this himself. 

“T’m a little nervous,” he said. 

“Not so nervous as the pigs are,” 
said Archie. 

Simpson finished his address and got 
on to his swing. He swung. He hit 
the ball. The ball, which seemed to 
have too much left-hand side on it, 
whizzed off and disappeared into the 
pond. It sank .... 

Luckily the weather had held up 
till the last. 

“ Well, well,” said Archie, “it’s time 
for lunch. We have had a riotous 
morning. Let’s all take it easy this 
afternoon.” A. A. M. 


sail | 





Yellow Journalism. 


**The Geelong, about which some anxiety was 
aroused, owing to the vessel being some 
days late, arrived to-day.” 

Very good; but The South African News 
has seen fit to give this paragraph the 





scare-heading, “ Eaten by Sharks.” 
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A WARM RECEPTION. 


John Bull. “MY DEAR SIR, DON’T YOU WORRY ABOUT THESE SCARE-LINES. 
THE MORE I SEE OF YOU THE BETTER PLEASED I AM.” 











Sol. “WHAT A WELCOME! WORSE THAN WHAT I GET WHEN I STAY AWAY.” 


I DON’T. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Girt Wxo Coutpn’t Liz.” 
Sue was not born that way. It 
came upon her quite abruptly after 
reading a passage of WoRDSWORTH over- 
night. ‘Lhe seer of Rydal cannot 
however be held responsible for the 





interpretation which she put upon his 
sentiments. Her sudden 
inability to tell lies —in 
itself a meritorious defect 
if strictly confined to 
negative application—was 
extended to include features 
undreamed of in the philo- 
sophy of the Lake District. 
Not content with avoiding 
falsehood, this - miserable 
girl must go out of her way 
to tell, to their faces, the 
uninvited truth about her 
own family, and even 
wantonly report, to one of 
her mother’s guests, the 
gossip about her which she 
has overheard from the lips 
of other guests. This, I 
take it, was no part of the 
WorpswortH scheme. Of 
Mr. Keste Howarp’s own 
intentions I can speak with 
less certainty. lf his ob- July 

ject was to expose the 

insincerity of our social life (not 
a very fresh theme), then the girl 
should not have failed, as she does fail 
in the end, and with bitter humilia- 
‘tion. If, on the other hand, he wanted 
to show that the naked truth is often 
an unworkable indecency, he was only 
telling us what we knew already from 
The Palace of Truth, even if it had not 
occurred to our unaided intelligence. 

The fact is, Mr. Howarp does not 
seem to have taken the feelings of his 
audience into consideration at all. He 
treated us as if we could have em- 
ployed the same remedies which were 
available for readers of the novel (by 
himself) on which his play was founded. 
But, if a book bores you, you can skip, 
or you can throw it aside. With a 
play you are at the author’s mercy. 
Anyhow, I could not bring myself, on 
the third night, to be uncivil enough 
to walk out. In so sparse an audience, 
where every occupant of the stalls 
was a marked man (or woman), my 
withdrawal must have been the object 
of general notice. 

Mr. Howarp’s novel (which I have 
not had the pleasure of reading) may 
have exhibited that familiarity with a 
middle-class atmosphere upon which 
his reputation has been built. But 
whatever realism the play con- 
tained was badly damaged by the 
heroine's improbability and also by the 








introduction of animated tableaux in 
the background (like the inset in “ The 
Soldier’s Dream”) illustrating events 
which had occurred at various inter- 
vals of time and space—a thoroughly 
juvenile device. 

Miss Muriet Pops, as the arch- 
prig, played with a calm relentlessness 
that knew no pity. She seemed to 





Mr. EpMunD GwENN (Uncle Peter), ‘‘I must pretend to be annoyed, but 
really this is the most pleasant part of the performance on a hot night in 


Mr. GwEnn introduced a touch of his 
own full-blooded humour. 

The attractions offered by the 
Criterion Theatre are curiously unequal, 
and this, I am afraid, is one of its 
bad patches. It may even have 
been supplanted by the time this 
rather superfluous criticism gets into 
print. 

“ ARIADNE IN Naxos.” 

In those works of classical 
mythology which, in the 
opinion of all good peda- 
gogues, afford the soundest } 
moral training for the 
British schoolboy’s prehen- 
sile mind, we were always 
given to understand that 
Theseus, growing weary of 
his Ariadne, left her ma- 
rooned on Naxos ; and that 
Dionysus, chancing to drift 
that way, made her the 
object of his wandering 
fancy and undertook to 
console her irregular 
widowhood. Mr. Maurice 
Hewett has embroidered 
this legend. In his view, 
Dionysus, finding Theseus 
in the way, got him out of it 
by inspiring him with such 
a passion for military am- 
bition that he took the 


take a quiet pleasure in holding up the first boat for Athens, so as to get 
action of the play, and embarrassing to work at once, Naxos being rather 


everybody, including the audience, 
while she threw off her intermin- 
able revelations. 


scene, but the dialogue was for the 
most part rather anemic, except when 


Ss 





Dionysus (Mr. GODFREY TEARLE). ‘‘Give me 
your heart.” 

Ariadne (Miss Grace Lanz). ‘Alas! I 
haven’t one.” 

Dionysus. ‘‘Chicane again! Just like the 
luck of us gods }” 


| insular 


There were moments | were 
of unobtrusive fun in the breakfast the real Dionysus. 





and affording inadequate 
scope for martial valour. But these 
surely not the methods of 
The frenzy he 
inspired was a sudden unreasoning 
frenzy, which made for immediate 
hooliganism and not for an heroic 
career. I doubt, too, whether, in his 
desire to illustrate the loneliness and 
futility of godhead—how it could 
compel the bodies of mortal women, 
but never their hearts—Mr. Hewxett 
was very happy in his selection of 
so animal a type as this god of 
the wine-vat. His _ spiritualizing 
processes would have been better 
applied to some other Olympian— 
Hermes, say, for choice. He seemed 
almost to ignore the bibulous tem- 
perament of Dionysus. The Russian 
Bacchanale, though possibly less Greek 
in its motive than the dance of Mr. 
HEWLETT’s chorus, did at least show 
us the symbol of Bacchus in the 
vine-grapes. But here the ecstasy of 
the Cretan maidens (hardly perhaps the 
best subjects for his inspiration, seeing 
that they were not of the hysteric class 
of which menads are made, but the 
virginal, if rather sentimental, com- 
panions of Ariadne, votary of the chaste 
Artemis) was not created by the fumes 
of: wine, but by a sort of amorous 
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Regular Customer (just entered), ‘(STRONG SMELL OF PAINT HERE, WILLIAM!” 
Waiter (coughing apologetically). ‘‘YESSIR—SOON PASS OFF, SIR—THEY’RE JUST GOING.” 








exhalation in which no alcoholic ele- 
ment was apparent. 

There was strangeness, too, in cer- 
tain signs of Biblical influence, shown 
both in the phraseology—* O perjured, 
that could not watch one hour!” “I have 
no crown, but reproach for garment ’"’— 
and also in the un-Greek recognition of 
moral sin and the need of repentance. 

However, all this is mere criticism of 
the book. The putting on of the play 
at the Little Theatre was an extremely 
interesting experiment, though for more 
than one reason it is not likely to find 
its way into the bill of any house, 
little or large.. Among the men, per- 
haps the finest single performance in 
declamation was Mr. Bunston’s narra- 
tive of the fate of Aigeus. Mr. Goprrey 
TEARLE was unrecognisableas the Greek 
Dionysus, but he was Mr. HEwet’s, 
and his closing speech upon the limita- 
tions of the gods was given with great 
sense of beauty. Miss Grace Lanz, 
though a little noisy at times, was a 
sensitive Ariadne, and conveyed very 
perfectly, both in attitude and facial 
expression, her alternating absorption 
in the two loves, sacred and profane. 
Theseus, in the hands of Mr. CLavupE 
Kine (and not Lord Howarp bE 
Watney, as I thought at one time), 





was the least satisfactory, until he 
warmed to his work. Finally, the 
movements of the Chorus in their 
Parabasis were taken straight off 
Greek vases. 

The only real failure was in the 
suggestion of rhythmic cadence. 
Everybody seemed content to make 
the author’s meaning intelligible and 
leave the music of his verse to take care 
of itself. It was pardonable that some 
of his rather cryptic measures should 
reach us in the shape of poetic prose, 
but there was no excuse for ignoring 
the beat of the anapest. Our modern 
elocutionists have still to learn that 
there may be rhythmic design even in 
blank verse (Mr. Hewett, by the way, 
seems to prefer the iambic dimeter), 
and that its division into lines of a 
certain length is not a mere arbitrary 
arrangement for permitting us to dis- 
tinguish between prose and poetry; and 
meanwhile there seems little hope for 
their rendering of the lovelier and more 
intricate measures of the Greeks. Their 
failure in this matter was the one 
disappointment in a very attractive 
performance, in regard to which I will 
be Greek enough not to play the part 
of Mrs. Grundy and raise any questi wn 
of the proprieties. O. S. 





THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 
OF GENIUS. 
II. 


Friday.—This morning I had a most 
extraordinary letter, acknowledging and 
returning the MS. of my novel, Beauty’s 
Ensign. It was dated from Regent 
Street, and ran thus :— 

Dear Mapam,—We beg to acknow- 
ledge with thanks receipt of your favour 
of the 13th inst., enclosing type-written 
manuscript of your novel, entitled 
Beauty’s Ensign, on which you wish 
us to express a ‘candid opinion.” This, 
we may inform you, is a request that 
in the whole course of the history of 
our firm has never been made to us 
yet, but in view of the long and 
generous patronage we have enjoyed 
for so many years from your husband 
and his family we have decided to 
accede to it with the best of our ability, 
and accordingly entrusted the MS. to 
our Mr. Jellicoe, who is a gentleman 
of pronounced literary tastes and a 
great reader. We enclose herewith 
Mr. Jellicoe’s repcrt, which we trust 
will meet with your satisfaction; and 
awaiting your further esteemed orders 
weare, Yours obediently, 

[Encl.] THomas Harpy anp Co. 
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Smithson Junior (as the homily ends and the real business is about to start). ‘PLEASE, Sir, 1s 
IT STERILISED ¢” 





“ Whether we consider the length of} | Why should Mr. Tuomas Harpy write 
this novel or the breadth of its charac- | in the first person plural, as if he were 
terisation, it must be pronounced a aking, and speak of his firm; and what 
remarkably piquant and lovely prcduc-' on earth does he mean by the patronage 
tion. In the voluptuousness of its he has enjoyed from Peter and Peter's 
imagery it reminds one more of Miss family? And why, oh why should he 
Mariz CorEti than any other writer, hand over the MS. of my novel to 
with whom I am acquainted, and the| ‘our Mr. Jellicoe” and send me Mr. 
language of the characters is extremely | Jellicoe’s extraordinary report, compar- 
recherch3. - 1t must be admitted, how-| ing me to Marim Coreti1? Unluckily, 
ever, that readers who are partial to|as I had a headache this morning and 
happy endings will be pained by the’ did not come down to breakfast, I shall 
distressing events of the last chapter, | have to wait till the evening for such 
and I would humbly venture to suggest | light as Peter can throw on the situa- 
whether the conclusion could not be|tion. The more I think of it the more 
revised so as to reunite Lord Peto and! puzzled I become. And in this racking 
Blandine. A_ special feature of the | suspense I have to order dinner and 


| Secretary in the place of Mr. Meiklejohn. 








book are the all too brief gems of poetry 
with which the narrative is so richly 
interlarded. These strike me as being 
of remarkable if not unique ability. 
HERBERT JELLICOE.” 


give Lilith her lesson. The child lends 
herself remarkably to decorative treat- 
ment, but I fear there is an ineradicable 
vein of banality in her nature. 
I asked her the other day what she 





liked most in the world she replied, 
without a moment's hesitation, “‘ Bacon 
juice,” a remark worthy of Peter at his 
worst. Her great ambition is to be a 
circus rider, and she picks up all the 
worst tunes with astonishing ease. 
However, much may be done by en- 
vironment and persuasion. Still, I 
admit that an unfaltering observance 
of the golden rule of Mrs. Goole, 
“ Never correct, contradict or chastise 
a child,” is at times difficult. Peter 
holds quite different views and, when 
I repeated this to him, said, ‘ You’ll 
change your mind some day. The 
golden rule of Peter Brandon is much 
better : 
‘To cure a naughty little nipper 
Correct him freely with a slipper.’” 

However, I am bound to say he has 
never attempted to carry out this cruel 
precept at Lilith’s expense, though 
there are moments when I almost 
wish—— 

In the afternoon I dictated aphorisms 
to Miss Peveril as an antidote to 
my impatience. One struck me as 
peculiarily happy: ‘ The possession 
of a conscience is the worst infirmity 
of genius.” 

It is years since I so longed to see 
Peter as I did this afternoon. Assoon 
as he had arrived I showed him the 
letter and demanded an explanation. 
I recalled the circumstances; how I 
had asked him if he knew Mr. THomas 
Harpy’s address and how he said, “ Of 
course I do,” and undertook to fill it in 
and post the letter and package to him. 
Imagine my disgust when, instead of 
giving me a sensible answer, he went 
into fits of~ horrid, loud, snorting 
laughter. At last, when he had re- 
covered himself sufficiently, he said in 
a faint voice: ‘Thomas Hardy is my 
saddler. I had just been sending him 
an order myself, and you never told me 
what you wanted to write to him about, 
or of course I should have never sent 
off the letter. But anyhow, the old 
man and ‘ our Mr. Jellicoe’ have played 
up splendidly. You'll never get a 
better report from the real Simon 
Pure.” 





‘The Prime Minister has appointed Mr. 
Maurice Bonham Carter to be his Private 


The Prime Minister has appointed Mr. F. W. 
Leith Ross, of the Treasury, to be his Private 
Secretary in the place of Mr. Bonham Carter.” 
—Morning Post, 

It must be more of a permanency than 
that before we apply. 





Glimpses of the Obvious. 
‘* Not many counties have as their first-change 





When | 


bowlers the two at the head of the county aver- 
ages.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Not more than five or six, anyhow. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Monday, July 10. 
—Reorganisation of Unionist Party 
been watched with keen interest from 
both political camps. One result has 
been to place SreeL-Mairxanpd in 
charge of electoral affairs outside House. 
Expected of him that he shall rival 
the triumphs of Carnot, Organiser of 
Victory in stormy days of French Revo- 
lution. Assurance on this head clinched 
by little incident in to-day’s proceed- 
ings. What our young Carnot (from 
Birmingham) has to face is the incon- 
siderate stability of Ministerial major- 
ity. Whilst—certainly as long as Veto 
Bill tarries on its way to the Statute- 
book—its phalanx remains unbroken 
in Commons, by-elections, whether in 
borough or county, fail to reduce it. 
This the more proveking as in accord- 
ance with regular custom a sweeping 
majority gained at a general election is 
invariably forthwith subjected to pro- 
cess of frittering away at by-elections. 

Recognising this difficulty, our Car- 
noT in a flash of genius saw way of, at 
least apparently, redressing the balance. 
Though plural voting is for the nonce 
permitted at Parliamentary elections it 
is not possible to return two Members 
to represent a one-man constituency. 
But there is no rule against bringing 
in as a member of the minority a man 
who, alike in height and weight, shall} | 
be equal to any couple (bar one) on| | 
Ministerial side. A student of parlia- deena 





Masor O’Gorman, a man of elephantine | Lone and Lord BALCARRES. 





A TITAN FROM KENT 


swage R. astory, 1 eng —_— Mr. Ronatp McNEILL advances up the floor of the House to take the oath. Lest his 
ow to rouse elected in CaMe | unobtrusive appearance should escape the eye of the SPEAKER he was escorted by Mr. WALTER 








girth and pyramidal height, who, 
whilst holding only one seat in Ireland, encountering a giant crossing the vill- 
occupied two below the Gangway in| age green, and being permitted to gaze 
the House of Commons. As hapless | upon him without preliminary payment 
Members on either side of him dis-|of a penny at gateway of the show. 
covered, howsoever crowded the bench | Avoiding unnecessary tendency to con- 
might be, the Masor always had his | tradiction, one may say that WALTER 
way. When he sat down he cleared| Lona is not short. The still svelt 
space for two. figure of Batcarres rises to the full 

This House of Commons legend may | height of average man. Nevertheless, 
have given Carnot a tip. On the | as they walked up the floor on either 
contrary the brilliant idea may have!side of the new Member they re- 
been entirely his own. However it be| called memories of Gulliver in Lilli- 
the result surpassed expectation. A| put standing between His Majesty 








vacancy occurring in the St. Augustine’s|the Emperor and the Lord High 


stonian Liberal. After cautiously 
making experiments and finding that 
their united weight disposed on one 
side of the Chamber did not affect its 
stability, CarnHcart crossed over and 
permanently ranged himself under the 
Liberal flag. In view of possible con- 
sequences to a structure however firmly 
fashioned, they never occupy the same 
bench at the same time. 

This afternoon, at the moment when 
the new Kentish Member slowly but 
surely, like a P. and O. liner in process 
of docking, surged towards the table, 


division, owing to AKeRs-DouGLas going 
to the Lords to keep up AcLAnD-Hoop’s 
drooping spirits, Carnor searched 
Home Counties for their biggest man 
to stand as candidate for a safe seat. 
Found him in Ronatp McNett. 
Profound sensation when new Mem- 
ber, escorted by WaLTER Lone and Lord 
Batcarres, walked up floor of House 


Treasurer, watching the military man-'the Brethren were discovered seated 
ceuvres outside the imperial capital. one below the other at corner seats 

The couple barred in an earlier|above the Gangway. No word 
sentence are, of cours», the Bounding) passed between them. But it was 
Brothers of Clackmannan and Orkney! pretty to see Carucart turn round 
—Evcene and Catucart Wason. It! and gaze sadly in his brother's face, an 
is remarkable testimony to the'r con-|eloquent glance responded to by a 
sideration of others less favoured by | sickly smile. 


generous nature that when they first 





to tuke the oath. There was in this|entered the House they arranged to| 
emotion something akin to the keen|sit on opposite sides, CATHCART as} 
delight a small boy feels on casually|}a Liberal Unionist, EvuGENnre a Glad-_| 


et tetierecminmaneesiaae 








So, as Sark puts it, does a prima 
donna of yesteryear look on from her 
box when a débutante of unquestion- 
able supremacy steps on to the stage. 
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Business done.—In Committee on 
Insurance Bill. 

Tuesday.—Gazette, published to-day, 
discloses subtle strategic movement by 
Lord Rosesery designed to hamper 
Government. If, after all, they are 
driven to make 500 new Peers difficulty 
will arise in providing titles. The 
more appropriated in advance the 
fewer will remain. Q.E.D. That Ross- 
BERY on promotion to new Earldom had 
assumed his county name, Midlothian, 
everybody knew. Turns out that he is 
not one new peer, but three. The addi- 
tions gazetted are, Lord Epsom of 
Epsom, in the county of Surrey; Vis- 
count Mrentmore of Mentmore, in the 
county of Buckingham; and Earl of 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

To one who wears the triple crown 
of Statesman, Orator and Author, a 
peerage more or less is naught. Any- 
how the Ex-Premier, the Public 


|garbed his legs. 





of, the thin black line rises and glides 
forth as silently and as swiftly as it 
entered. 

This afternoon the line was headed 
by a stately figure robed in jacket of 
daintily hued yellow glistening with 
silver braid. Loose white trousers 
A plumed turban of 
spotless white was wound about his 
swarthy countenance. Seating him- 
self at head of bench, he crossed one 
lez over the other with flexibility of 
limb suggesting that in other climes 
he is accustomed to sit cross-legged on 
a downy cushion. 

Links in the thin black line regarded 
the stranger with puzzled countenances, 
not free from anxiety. What might 
this incursion portend? Was it fresh 


evidence of pernicious influence of Free. 


Trade, which threw open all honest 
businesses to competition of foreigner ? 
Was there nothing sacred to this 





BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


NEARING THE Enp. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest DarHne,—People seem to 
think that the stwrm und drang of this 
season are unmatched even in the 
memory of that insufferable creature, 
the oldest inhabitant. The fighting 
for dates, of itself, has been enough to 
turn one’s hair grey, and has led to 
what politicians call strained relations 
in all quarters. Both as hostess and 
as guest your own poor Blanche has 
suffered. When people want you at 
twelve parties on the same night and 
simply insist on having you, what are 
you to do? Then Beryl and Babs 
and I always seem to hit on the same 
date for our big dances.. We asked, 
of course, much about the same crowd, 
and while they only looked in at 
Beryl’s and Babs’ parties, they came 





Orator, the biographer 
of Pirr and CuarHAM, 
will continue to be 
known by the people 
as Lord KosEBERY 











Cuartes M‘Laney, | — NEE. cae 


an old Parliamentary | y, = 





Hand, will be welcomed 
back at Westminster as 
Lord ABErconway. <A 
picturesque title that | 
has more in it than 
meets the eye. Dr. 
FaRQUHARSON, @ propos 
of a stage in his Access 
to Mountains Bill, once 
startled the House by 
the casual remark, “I 
own a mountain.” 











on to mine and stayed 
the rest of the night 
(Lown I’d some special 
attractions in the shape 
of cocoanut shies and 
boat swings in the 
garden). ,B. “and B. 
were simply * furious. 
In old times I suppose 
this sort of thing would 
have ended in duels, but 
nowadays we content 
ourselves with saying 
a few things to each 
other—and then a few 





AN ECHO OF THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE. 


‘*My DEAR, SERPUSE NOW ’E WOS TO GO ON STRIKE SUDDENLY; WE’D NEVER 
GET ’OME.” 


more things.  Wee- 
Wee, with an eye to 
the future, had tried 
the previous dodge, 








Through M‘Laren’s 
Denbighshire estate runs a fine stretch 
of the Conway river. Hencs Aber- 
conway. 

Sir James Lyte Mackay conceals a 
name honoured equally in India and 
at home under the sonorous title, Lord 
INCHCAPE OF STRATHNAVER. 

The MemBeEr For Sark (still with us 
in the Commons) says he has often 
heard cf somebody being given an inch 
and taking anell. Never of a man who, 
given an Incu, took a Caps. So like 
these Scotchmen. 

Business done.—Lords take Veto 
Bill in hand on Report Stage 

Thursday.—Every day when House 
of Commons meets there is a little 
scene unrecorded in the _ papers. 
Immediately after prayers SPEAKER 
calls on Private Business. Thereupon, 


from steps leading to Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery, there emerges thin 
black line which, swiftly moving, fills 
back bench. 
and agents 
Bills. 


These are the solicitors 
concerned for Private 
As soon as they are disposed 








Sapeur, not even the profession of 
parliamentary agent? 

Hastily looking down list of Private 
Bills awaiting consideration they read : 
Chapel Whaley and District Gas Bill; 
Winchester Corporation (Electric Sup- 
ply); Star Life Assurance Society Bill; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill; 
Saint Mary, Radcliffe, Rectory Bill; 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Water Bill. 
For which of these was the intruder 
retained? Considering his glittering 
adornment the Star Life seemed most 
appropriate. None liked to ask a 
question, being apprehensive that if 
answer were given the tongue might 
be unfamiliar. 

Hurriedly withdrawing when private 
business was dispatched they found on 
consulting messenger in charge of the 
gallery that the stranger was none 
other than Munrk Umar Hyat Kuan, 
from distant Ind, who, introduced by 
UnpbER-SECRETARY FOR STATE FOR 
Inv14, had accidentally strayed on to 
wrong bench. 





— and invited people last 
October for June. But this didn’t do 
either, for by the time June came 
she’d quarrelled with quite half of 
them and ceased to know them. 

The popular dancing-man, as you 
may imagine, has been more than 
ever master of the situation and has 
used his power ruthlessly. Special 
inducements have been held out to 
him in the way of supper and wines, 
and he has also been allowed to 
smoke in the dancing-room and to say 
whatever he pleased to his débutante 
partners; and tell it not.in Gath, my 
dear, but certain ‘‘ new ’”’ hostesses have 
been enclosing big cheques with their 
invitations, in order to secure him. 
Indeed, I have it on the best authority 
that to be a well-known and popular 
dancing-man at parties this summer is 
almost as paying a thing as to be 4 
Russian leaping about with a bow and 
arrow at the Magnificent. 

While the streets were so crowded 
of an evening, “mobbing” was quite 
a little rage. We sent out cards with 
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HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 
Voice behind. ‘‘LEAVE IT, PLEASE! LEAVE IT!” 
Player. ‘LEAVE 1T BE HANGED! I DON’T PAY A THUNDERING BIG SUBSCRIPTION TO LEAVE IT.” 




















“Come and dine and mob,” and after|for Mile End.” “ Isn’tit!” I whispered 
dinner we covered up our preity-|back. “Wait and see!” And then, 
pretties with dark mant!es, and went | my dearest, imagine my horrible dis- 
on foot in a compact party into all|appointment when the “donah” and 
the mobbiest parts. My dear, it was|her “bloke” turned out to be Bosh 
simply squeaky! Josiah, being a|and Wee- Wee! !—out, like ourselves, 
don’ter, disapproved, of course, but| mobbing. That silly Wee-Wee actually 
Norty and Billy and Piggy and Lulu|had on the Tresyllyan topazes under 
took care of us, and we pushed among | her cloak, and in a frantic squash in a 
ces autres for all we were worth.| place that Norty told me was Cornhill 
Norty taught me to say, “‘ Nah, then,| Wee-Wee’s cloak was torn and her 
oo are yer shovin’ of?” when the! necklace stolen! Comes of going 
crush got pretty bad, and I kept on/| among the submerged tenth, you say? 
saying it d merveille, till at last, outside | Well, I don’t know, my Daphne. As 
some illuminated place of amusement | Mr. Bernarp SHaw says, you never can 
—a bank, or a theatre, or the City/tell. Mobbing’s been very much done, 
Temple or something—I found myself|and I have heard that Popsy Lady 
engaged in a gentle and joyous passage-| Ramsgate was seen the other night 
of-arms with a fema!e, who replied toj/in the casino at Villede‘oie-sur-Mer 
my “Nah, then, oo are yer shovin’|wearing a necklace frightfully like 
of?” with a hard push and “Garn! | Wee- Wee's! 

Think the whole bloomin’ show was} Old Lady Humguffin's deafness is 
meant for you ? Me and my bloke has | having what old-fashioned people call 
as bloomin’ good right here as you and | far-reaching results. For ages she's 
yours!” I was in a state of sheer joy. | been in the enviable state of being able 
I’d got a thrill at last. Here I was,|to say the most horribly disagreeable 
having a lovely little row with one of | things and bing quite beyond the reach 
those delicious donah-creatures I’ve!of retort or contradiction. But as 
heard of. “Don’t you interfere,” I|she’s third cousin or first aunt once 
whispered to Norty. “This is my|removed to almost everybody and is 
show.” “Nonsense!” he said, trying | simply rolling she’s always had plenty 








to get me away. “ Mayfair’s no match | of callers, and people have perseveringly 








shrieked at her down or along every | 
possible contrivance for making the 

deaf hear. At last, however, she | 
passed out of reach of everything but | 
pencil and paper. At calling time she | 
sat ready for the fray with a pile of | 
slips of paper and a heap of pencils, | 
and the conversation was carried on by | 
means of one tongue and one or more 
pencils. As the poor old dear has 
always been simply avid of news (of 
the personal kind, with more than a 
dash of scandal for choice) and has | 
been in the habit of saving the written 
slips, it follows that she’d a pretty 
inflammable and dangerous collection. 
And now it seems that her maid and | 
butler have been regularly disposing of 

the conversation-slips to West-End | 
Whispers. Half-a-score of libel suits 
are in the air, and old Humguffin has 
gone off to Harrogate for a cure! 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 








‘‘Designed by famous architects, and decorated | 
by celebrated artists, we can to-day form no | 
impression of the dazzling magnificence amid 
which the splendid masters of the world per- 
formed their daily ablutions.”—Globe. 


The fact that the writer is tattooed is ' 
interesting but hardly relevant. 
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Terai chased by a wild elephant,” “The Prince’s ele- 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. phant charged by a tiger,” and so on through every 
, chapter. It is a record that the most sporting and darin 

Ee ee Y eeney Senn) Englishman would be proud to equal. In 1896, wha 

Mr. W. L. Courtney is a writer of such varied activities | Persimmon won the Derby, the St. Leger, and the Jockey 

that I have long ceased to be astonished at his appearance |Club Stakes at Newmarket, and Thais the One Thousand { 

in any new aspect. His latest mood is that of the analyst | Guineas, the stakes earned by his horses totalled over 

of sentiment, and the book which it has produced is called , £26,000; and in 1900, when Diamond Jubilee carried off} 
In Search of Egeria (CHAPMAN AND Hatt), to which the the Two Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Stakes, the 

author adds as a sub-title, Episodes in the Life of Maurice|Derby, the Eclipse Stakes and the St. Leger, about 

Westerton. This explains the nature of the work in a few | £5,000 more—two very pretty dishes to set before a king; 

words better than I could do it for you in many. Maurice} yet he was not of the kind to sit in his counting-house } 

—whom his creator calls “a baffled and disconsolate Numa counting out his money. It was the sport that he cared 

in perpetual search for his Egeria”—is really something of | for, and, though uneasy lies the head that owns a possible 
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an English Anatol, an emo- 
tional philanderer. The book | | 7 
is a record of the various | Ht] si 
heart-adventures into which Ht 

his temperament leads the "ih 
hero, this same temperament 
being itself very skilfully ex- 
posed for the reader in the 
process. The episodes are 
not short stories, any more 
than the whole book is a 
novel in the accepted sense 
of the term; slight sketches, 
rather, of Maurice in his 
relations with his different 
loves, done in a manner, 
which is really far more | 
attractive than the matter of | 
which they treat. 














A heavy- | 
handed chronicler would cer- | 
tainly have made Maurice | 
an unmitigated bore; it is, 
no small tribute to the art | 
of Mr. Courtney that one | 
can follow: the gentleman | 
from fair to fair, the opera- | 
singer, the rector’s daughter, | 
the poetess and the rest of 
them, with undiminished 
enjoyment. Finally, with a 
touch almost of malice, the 
author shows us Jlaurice, 
that epicure of emotions, 
married to a wholly com- 
monplace and somewhat 
tyrannically inclined wife, - 








THE DULL DRESS OF MODERN MAN. 


Derby winner, he enjoyed 
every moment of it all.. And 
he never shirked his duty} 
for his pleasure. He was a! 
king first and a sportsman— | 
a prince of sportsmen—after- | 
wards, and we all loved him } 
for it. 


os rerere tmmE SY 


iia 
Ke 
i : | 
il Nonsense Novels. (Lane) 

~} |—a burlesque by STEPHEN 
Leacock of the different | 
types of magazine story— |} 
is a book to read either 
aloud or in solitude. It can- 
not be taken silently in com- } 
pany, for at regular intervals 
you will burst into a sudden 
laugh and feel called upon 
to explain yourself to your 
startled neighbours. You 
would, for instance, have to 
quote the bit where Gertrude | 
the Governess arrived at the | 
Earl's beautiful country seat 
and “passed through a pha- 
lanx of liveried servants 
drawn up seven deep, to each 
of whom she gave a sover- 
eign. ‘Welcome,’ said the 
Countess, as she aided Ger- 
trude to carry her trunk 
upstairs.” And the bit about 
Hezekiah Hayloft looking for 
work in the cruel city of 
New York. ‘“ ‘Can you write 











whose name happens actually to be Hgeria; and thus ends 
a pleasant and distinguished book, which the general 
public will probably avoid and the few find delightful. 


Of King Edward VIT. as a Sportsman (Lonamays) I can | 
think of nothing that is not good to say. It is a fine record 
of a fine series of achievements on moor and forest, on the 
sea, in the covert, in the jungle, and on the turf. Hardy, 
brave, unselfish, keen to excel and win, but generous-minded 
and philosophic in defeat, Kina GrorGe’s father had all the 
qualities of temperament without which the skill of hand | 
and eye, which were also his, are of little account. | 
If you have forgotten how completely he made himself | 
one with the favourite national pursuits of his people, 
glance at the titles under the hundred -and-one plates 
and photographs in Mr. A. E. T. Watson’s welcome book 
—‘ Persimmon winning the Derby,” “ Ambush II. over 
the last fence in the Grand National,” “ Britannia 
racing at Cowes,” “The Prince of Wales in the Nepal | 


impression is increased by the obvious fact that the author 
|is not very critical of himself. 


shorthand?’ they said. ‘No,’ said the boy in homespun, 
‘but I can try.’” And how Whangus McWhinus waited 
for Shamus McShamus in the hollow of the Glen road and 
shot him through the bagpipes. At its best the delightful | 
spontaneity of the humour of Mr. Leacock (who is a 
Professor of Political Economy at McGill University) gives 
one the impression that he dashes off this sort of thing 
in a moment of exuberance between his lectures, This 


There is genuine gold here 
on every page, but I do not feel quite sure that Mr. 
Leacock knows when he has come to it. But genius has 
suffered from this weakness before now. There was the 
case of WorpswortH, for example. 








‘*Rosmead was perfectly happy. He loved this woman with a great 
and growling love.” —Pcople’s Friend. 


How many wives know this sort of love. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Reuter informs us that part of the 
expedition which was got ready by 
the Persian Government to oppose the 
ex-Shah consisted of ‘500 reformed 
cavalry.” Men, we take it, who no 
longer swear like troopers. 


The L.C.C. statistics for 1909-10 
show that the Council’s cars carried 
211,046,384 penny fares,and112,803,105 


|to the needs of the heathen.” The 
'donors ought certainly to have attached 
trousers to the buttons. 


“ MILK SHortaae. 
RESULT OF THE Dry WEATHER.” 
| We don’t like the sound of this. It is 


During the heat snap the follow- 
ing petulant notice appeared in The 





The poet continues :— 


** And I remember like yesterday 
The earliest: Cockney who came my way, 
When he pushed through the forest that 
lined the Strand... .” 


|So the forest of Aldwych is evidently 
older than we had imagined. 
‘not pleasant to think that, the more | *.* 


* 
“Mr. WittiAM ARCHER 
Run Down sy a WarsuIP,” 
reports The Daily Chronicle. It was, 
it seems, an American warship, and 





halfpenny fares. We _ pre- 
sume that now that it has| 
been demonstrated that the 
penny fares are more poy ular 
than the halfpenny ones, the 
latter will be abolished. 













Fanny’s First Play has 
now passed its 100th per- 
formance. Not a bad record 
for a first attempt. | 


Unemployed actors and | 
actresses will be glad to hear 
that relief works on a vast 
scale are in preparation. In 
Professor RrinHarpt’s dra- 
matic spectacle at Olympia | 
work will be found for no fewer 





IF YOU SHOULD SEE ANY LITTLE THING YOU WANT IN THAT PET 


than 2,000 persons, while o.p curiosrry snop oF YOURS, BUY IT NOW. 


Mr. Martin Harvey will) 
have a stage crowd of 500 / 
in his production of Gdipus 
Be. =a ts | | 
A large rattle-snake was re- | 
ported to have escaped, the 
other day, from Bostock’s 
Jungle, a reward of £25 being 
offered to any person return- 
ing it alive, and there was 
searcely one of us who did not 
make a careful search in his 
salad before eating the same. 


Some papers have no luck. 
In a paragraph of twelve lines 
concerning Captain ADRIAN 
Jones’s statuary for the arch 
at the top of Constitution| 
Hill, The Evening Times 
referred to it once as “ The Quadragi,” 
once as “ The Quadrag,” and only once 
as “The Quadriga.” 

* * 


“There is,” says a contemporary, 
‘“‘a mysterious absence of common 
house-flies from London this summer.” 
The refined house-flies are having it 
all their own way. 


“Several anonymous contributions 
of buttons have been received,” states 
the Parish Magazine of St. Paul’s 
Church, Yarmouth, “and we are still 
wondering how to use these gilts as, 
from obvious reasons, they are unsuited 


TO-MORROW MAY BE TOO LATE, 
QUICKLY NOWADAYS. 


LYE Jays 





NEIGHBOURHOODS CHANGE 80 


—,presumably Mr. ArcHeEr had 
| been criticising adversely an 
cE | American play. 
| At the duel between 
|M. Henry Bernstein and 
|M. Gustave Téry neither 
|combatant was hit, but one 
|of the photographers had a 
narrow escape from being 
shot. It is thought that as 
a result of this the Press 
;may give the cold shoulder 


‘a natural death. 
*k x 


Two advertisements from 
The Morning Post of the 
14th inst. :— 


‘*Small Fox Terrier lost in Camp- 
den Hill. .... Anyone returning 


Hill, will be rewarded.” 


of Campden Hill. .... Anyone 
returning same to Moray Lodge, 
Campden Hill, will be rewarded.” 
Surely this points to an 
elopement ? 


Some surprise is being ex- 
pressed by ill-informed per- 
sons because the Univers: 1 
Races Congress is not being 
held in the Stadium at Shep- 
| herd’s Bush. 


Says The Evening Times, 
describing a certain cricket 
match :— “ Strudwick and 
Hitch, the last man, strug- 








British Weekly :—‘ Contributors are 
particularly requested not to send 
verses. They are not wanted in any 
circumstances, and cannot be printed, 
acknowledged, or returned.” 


Says the River Thames in Mr. 
Kirtine’s History Book :— 
| **I remember the bat-winged lizard-birds, 

The Age of Ice and the mammoth herds, 

And the giant tigers that stalked them down 

Through Regent's Park into Camden Town.” 
It is good to think that nowadays the 
tigers, though still in Regent’s Park, 
are so well looked after that Camden 
Town can sleep comfortably at nights. 





and most certainly pleased the crowd 
more than all the other spectators put 
together.” We ourselves always re- 
gard the batting of spectators with 
indifference. 





‘*On the first evening the hostess generally 
accompanies the ladies to their rooms to see if 
they have everything they require; if not, 
good-nights are said when they have reached 


| the head of the staircase.” —Qucen. 


Hostess. ‘‘ Have you everything you 
require?” 

Guest. “ No.” 

Hostess (at head of staircase).. “* Then 
good-night, dear.” 


|to duels, which will then die | 


) gled whole-heartedly forruns, | 





same to Moray Lodge, Campden | 


“White Kitten lost in vicinity | 
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A RUN ON THE ELIBANK. 
[From the Post-bag of the Chief Ministerial Whip.] 

Dear Masrer oF Exisanx,—Nobody who calls himself 
a Radical and a gentleman would for one moment think 
of pressing his own claim to a place among the 500; and 
naturally { have no desire for any reward but that of 
a good conscience. It is permissible, however, to call 
your attention to the overwhelming claims of Robert 
| Bilton, who fought so strenuously, though without suc- 
cess, for the good cause in Birchester, East. My own 
hard-fought contest in a neighbouring division gave me 
the opportunity of observing his loyalty, his disinterested- 
ness and his considerable wealth. He has, of course, no 
idea that I am writing to you on his behalf. 

Yours faithfully, JOSEPH BULPER. 


Dear Master OF Exispanx,—I hope I am too true a 
Liberal to be suspected of any desire to advance my own 
claim to a place among the 500. But I haveit on my heart 
to call your attention to the exceptional merits of Joseph 
Bulper, who fought so well, though without good fortune, to 
capture the Tory stronghold in Birchester, West. My own 
similar contest in a neighbouring constituency afforded me 
a chance of recognising his high character and generous 
temperament. Loyal, disinterested, and extremely affiuent, 
he is the very type that you need for the purification 
of the House of Peers. I may add that I am writing 
without his knowledge. 

Yours faithfully, Rosert Bitton. 


Dear Master or Exvipank,—Though at one time it 
seemed almost too absurdly good to be true, it looks, after 
all, as if your list of prospective Peers, among whom I 
have the honour of being included, may not have been 
made in vain. Most of the Unionist organs are playing 
magnificently into our hands. 
moment's disquietude on being shown by a Tory friend a 
letter that he had received from another Tory. It is so 
exceptionally intelligent that I quote it to you:— 

“If the Peers,” it says, “take the advice of the more 
hysterical Tory prints, they will be falling straight into 
the trap which the Radicals have laid for them, just as 
they fell when they threw out the Budget. ‘No surren- 
der! Betrue to yourselves! Noblesse oblige !’— you know 
the silly jargon. They are inciting the Peers to bring 
permanent dishonour and ridicule on their Order, just for 
the sake of enjoying the credit of a little cheap courage. 
The House of Lords would never recover from the 
contempt into which it would be brought by this influx 
of 500 climbers from heaven knows where. And what 
will become of the reforms faintly adumbrated in the 
Preamble? Why should a Liberal Government trouble 
about the reconstruction of a House in which they would 
then have a majority? The Tories didn't when they had 
the chance. 

“T am sick of all this slush about fighting in the last 
ditch. If you know that you have to bow to the inevitable, 
what is there so heroic about a last ditch? Why not 
do your bowing with a good grace in the last ditch but 
one ? 

‘So far the Peers have been scrupulously reasonable in 
their amendments, and history will so judge them. But I 
give nothing for their position in history or anywhere else 
if, for the sake of a tawdry exhibition of what is known as 
British grit, but would actually be nothing better than a 
childishly impotent act of bravado, they brought eternal 
ridicule on their House and Order.” 

This letter, as I say, gave me a moment’s disquietude, 
but I tell myself that it is only a rare case of wisdom 


But I confess that I had a|’ 





crying out among a multitude of fools. You will, I am 
sure, do your best to encourage the noisy jingoism of the 
Tory Press. 

Yours, in the sanguine hope that the Peers will once 
more fall into our trap, THEOPHILUS GOLDBERG. 


Dear Master oF Exreank,—It has been pointed out in 
the Tory Press that the list of new Peers to be created for 
the express purpose of passing the Parliament Bill through 
an unreformed Second Chamber will be greeted throughout 
the country with a howl of derision. If am prepared to 
face that music. The spirit of patriotism which animates 
me can perhaps best be expressed in the form of poetry; 
and I have pleasure in appending the following lines :— 


There was a time when Liberal seers 
Clamoured aloud for this agendum— 
To take the hopeless House of Peers 
And (as they put it) end or mend ’em; 
Our stalwarts took a solemn oath 
Thus to conclude a tedious matter, 
To excavate the cankerous growth 
And cure or kill—for choice, the latter. 


But now we know a better way, 
A milder, more polite solution ; 
“Let us beware, dear friends,” we say, 
“Of tampering with the Constitution ; 
The thing is really sound enough ; 
All this hereditary rot ’ll 
Be stopped if we but pour new stuff 
Into the ancient vintage bottle.” 


There may be risks we can’t escape ; 
Wines from the backwood, old and crusted, 
May ill combine with last year’s grape, 
The bottles may be rudely busted ; 
Yet count on me for this high end ; 
An altruist, devout and hearty, 
My very blood, a fruity blend, 
I’d sacrifice to serve my Party. 


It is not for me to say whether there are signs of humour 
in the above; but, if you trace any, I trust that it will not 
be a bar to my inclusion in a list which must have caused 
you much merriment in the making. 

Yours very truly, GraHaM GRIMSHAW. 


Dear Srr,—I thank you for your letter of even date in 
which you acknowledge my offer of £5,000 for a peerage. 
I note your suggestion that some guarantee should be given 
of my intention to vote straight on the Parliament Bill and 
so fulfil the purpose of my creation. I shall be happy to 
deposit with you certificates of stock to the value of £2,500 
as security for my good faith. 

Yours obediently, MaDINGLEY GRILLSON. 


Dear Srr,—You have no doubt taken measures to secure 
that your new Peers shall vote straight on the Parliament 
Bill. But have you taken similar measures with regard to 
the Home Rule Bill, which is the real object of the present 
Constitutional changes? Have you ever sounded your 
prospective creations on this subject? Have you sub- 
mitted your list for the approval of Mr. Joan Repmonp? 
If not, there will be trouble. I write without any ulterior 
motive, being solely concerned that your list should be as 
perfect as possible (humanly speaking). 

Yours faithfully, EBENEZER Hosss. 

P.S.—In my constituency, which by the way has always 
returned a Liberal by an overwhelming majority, my own 
soundness on Home Rule is a matter of universal remark. 


Mr. Joshua Jabbercrombie presents compliments to the 





Master or Exipank, and must say that in the present 
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Umpire (whose favourite bowler has been knockvd out of bounds). “You KNOW, YOUNG GENTLEMAN, THAT WASN'T A BALL TO HIT.” 
Batsman. ‘‘No? I veEssay you RE RIGHT. IT DOES SEEM TO HAVE GIVEN A LOT OF TROUBLE.” 











' congested state of the Coronet Market, he regards £5,000 
‘as too high a figure for the Party Funds to demand as the 
' charge for a Peerage. - He proposes to await the promised 
‘slump in prices. Meanwhile he ventures to ask for in- 
| formation on one point. Are no Titles going to be given 
} gratis for pure: merit. ?.- ‘ 





} Dear Murray,—As you know, I have not the faintest 
i wish to become a pe2r. These new titles only impress the! 
vulgar, cost you a lot of money at hotels, and make you! 
the object of ridicule among your friends. But my wife,| 
the dearest of snobs, has worke1-so hard to make a noble-| 
man of me that F cannot bear to have her disappointed. I 
appeal therefore to your well-known gallantry. 
Yours sincerely, BERTRAM PETER-JONES. 
[Nore. In view of a recent legal decision it is perhaps well to say 
that none of the above names, except that of the MAsTER or ELIBaNnK, 
is taken from life. ] Oo. 8: 








THE SWEETS THAT CLOYED. 
Love, so the experts have agreed, is blind; 
If that:indeed be so, alas! for me 
Who have been forced by Fate, the cruel-kind, 
Reluctantly to see. 


My hopeful heart, through some myopic days, 
Ere that stern oculist had made me whole, 
Deemed it had found, while sunning in your praise, 





Then voicing you my verse, O Dorothea, 
My proud heart harboured not the faintest doubt, 
Nor ever dreamed you had no least idea 
What it was all about. 








Is “stable” quite the mot juste? 


And all seemed well until relentless Fate 
Constrained our footsteps to the R.A. show, 
To rush and chatter at the usual rate 
. _ Through row on weary row. 


You “loved all Art,” and eagerly embarked 
Upon your task with conscientious bliss, 
Pencilled and catalogued, and duly marked 
“Things Auntie mustn’t miss.” 
While I whose pen had won your cherished praise, 
Full sweet, though somewhat nzbulous perhaps, 
Hung on your lips: whom would you grant the bays 
Amongst these painter chaps ? 


And thus you spake :—‘‘ On, that’s sweet, isn’t it?” 


“There's a sweet thing!’ And still you would repeat— 


“ Look, this is rather, rather a sweet bit; 
And that one, that’s just sweet!” 
And so with scores—pathetic, tragic, droll ; 
I did my loyal best to deem you right, 
But that fond notion of a sister-soul 
Somehow, alas! took flight. 
And now, though still you pour the once-loved meed 
To cheer my Muse, in the old generous streams, 
I feel as one whom Fate condemns to feed 
Solely on chocolate-creams. 





““MALEs For Sr. Kripa.”—Aberdeen Evening Gazelle, 





| 
In you a sister-soul. " There ’s a man wanted there!” 


‘The moralist may wonder whether Lord Rosebery might not have 
proved a more stable politician if he had not awned Derby winners.” 


The Star. 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
ITI.—UNeExPectTeD GUESTS. 


Sometimes I do a little work in the 
morning. Doctors are agreed now that 
an occasional spell of work in the 
mornings doesn’t do me any harm. 
My announcement at breakfast that 
this was one of the mornings was 
greeted with a surprised enthusiasm 
which was most flattering. Archie 
offered me his own room where he 
does his thinking ; Simpson offered me 
a nib; and Dahlia promised me a quiet 
time till lunch. I thanked them all 
and settled down to work. 

But Dahlia didn’t keep her promise. 
My first hour was peaceful, but after 
that I had enquiries by every post. 
Blair looked in to know where Myra 
was; Archie asked if I’d seen Dahlia 








F anywhere; and when finally Thomas's 


head appeared in the doorway I 


decided that I had had enough of it. 


“Oh, I say,” began Thomas, * will 
you come and— but I suppose you’re 
busy.” 

‘Not too busy,” I said, “ to spare a 
word or two for an old friend,’ and I 
picked up the dictionary to throw at 
him. But he was gone before I could 
take aim. 

“This is the end,” I said to myself, 
and after five minutes more decided to 


f give up work and seek refreshment and 


congenial conversation. Tomy surprise 
I found neither. Every room seemed to 
be empty, the tennis lawn was deserted, 
and Archie’s cricket-bag and Simpson’s 
golf-clubs rested peacefully in the hall. 
Something was going on. I went back 
to my work and decided to have the 
secret out at lunch. 

‘““Now then,’ I said, when that 
blessed hour arrived, “ tell me about it. 
You ’ve deserted me all morning, but 
I’m not going to be left out.” 

“It’s your fault for shutting your- 
self up.” 

“ Duty,” I said, slapping my chest— 
“duty,” and I knocked my glass over 
with an elbow. ‘Oh, Dahlia, I’m 
horribly sorry. May I go and stand 
in the corner?” 

“ Let’s talk very fast and pretend we 
didn’t notice it,” said Myra, helping 
me to mop. ‘Goon, Archie.” 

“Well, it’s like this,’’ said Archie. 
“A little while ago the Vicar called 
here.” 

“T don’t see that that’s any reason 
for keeping me in the background. I 
have met clergymen before and I know 
what to say to them.” 

“When I say a little while ago I 
mean about three weeks. We'd have 
asked you down for the night if we’d 
known you were so keen on clergymen. 
Well, as the result of that unfortunate 
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visit, the school treat takes place here 
this afternoon, and lorblessme if I} 
hadn’t forgotten all about if till this | 
morning.” ; 

“You'll have to help, please,” said | 
Dahlia. 

“Only don’t spill anything,” 
Thomas. 

They have a poor sense of humour 
in the Admiralty. 


said | 


I took a baby in each hand and 
wandered off to look for bees. Their 
idea, not mine. 

“The best bees are round here,” I 
said, and I led them along to the front. 
of the house. On the lawn was Myra, 
surrounded by about eight babies. 

“Two more for your collection,” I' 
announced, ‘“ Very fine specimens. | 
The word with them is bees.” 

“Aren’t they darlings? Sit down, | 
babies, and the pretty gentleman will | 
tell us all a story.” 

‘Meaning me?” I asked in surprise. | 
Myra looked beseechingly at me as she | 
arranged the children all round her. I} 
sat down near them and tried to think. | 

“Once upon a time,” I said, “ there | 
was a—a—there was a—was a—a bee.” | 

Myra nodded approvingly. She | 
seemed to like the story sofar. I didn’t. 
The great dearth of adventures that 
could happen to a bee was revealed to | 
me in a flash. I saw that I had been | 
hasty. | 

“ At least,” I went on, “ he thought | 
he was a bee, but as he grew up his | 
friends felt that he was not really a bee 
at all, but a dear little rabbit. His fur | 
was too long for a bee.” 

Myra shook her head at me and, 
frowned. My story was getting too, 
subtle for the infant mind. I deter- | 
mined to straighten it out finally. | 

“ However,” I added, “ the old name | 
stuck to him, and they all called him a) 





bee. Now then I can get on. Where | 
was 1?” | 

But at this moment my story was 
interrupted. 


‘Come here,’ shouted Archie from | 
the distance. ‘ You’re wanted.” 
“T’m sorry,” I said, getting up| 
quickly. ‘Will you finish the story | 
for me? You'd better leave out the | 
part where he stings the Shah of} 
Persia. That’s too exciting. Good- | 
bye.” And I hurried after Archie. 
“ Help Simpson with some of these | 
races,” said Archie. ‘“ He’s getting, 
himself into the dickens of a mess.” 
Simpson had started two races 
simultaneously : hence the trouble. 
In one of them the bigger boys had 
to race to a sack containing their 
boots, rescue their own pair, put them 
on, and race back to the starting-point. 
Good. In the other the smaller boys, 





| inventive. 


| each armed with a paper containing a 


problem in arithmetic, had to run to 
their sisters, wait for the problem to be 
solved, and then run back with the 
answer. Excellent. Simpson at his most 
Unfortunately, when the 
bootless boys arrived at the turning 
post, they found nothing but a small 
problem in arithmetic awaiting them, 
while on the adjoining stretch of grass 
young mathematicians were trying, 
with the help of their sisters, to get 
into two pairs of boots at once. 

“ Hallo, there you are,” said Simpson. 
“Do help me; I shall be mobbed in 
a moment, It’s the mothers. They 
think the whole thing is a scheme for 
stealing their children’s boots. Can’t 
you start a race for them?” 

“You never ought to go about with- 
out somebody. Where’s Thomas?” 

‘‘He’s playing rounders. He scored 
a rounder by himself just now from an 
overthrow. But we shall hear about 
it at dinner. Look here, there’s a game 
called ‘Twos and Threes.’ Coulcn’t you 
start the mothers at that? You stand 
in twos, and whenever anyone stands in 
front of the two then the person behind 
the two runs away.” 

« Are you sure?” 

‘What do you mean?” said Simpson. 

“Tt sounds too exciting like that. I 
can’t believe it.” 

“ Go on, there’s a good chap. They'll 
know how to play all right.” 

“Oh, very well. Shall I ask them to 
take their boots off first or not?” 

Twos and Threes was a_ great 
success. 

I found that I had quite a flair for 
the game. I seemed to take to it 
naturally. 

By the time our match was finished 
Simpson’s little foot-wear trouble was 
over and he was organising a grand 
three-legged race. 

“[ think they are all enjoying it,” 
said Dahlia. 

“They love it,” I said; “Thomas is 
perfectly happy making rounders.” 

“But I meant the children. Don’t 
you think they love it too? The babies 
seem so happy with Myra.” 

“ They ‘re sweet,” I agreed. “It was 
as much as I could do to tear myself 
away from them.” 

“T hope they all had enough to eat 
at tea.” 

« Allowing for a little natural shy- 
ness I think they did well. And I 
didn’t spill anything. Altogether it 
has been rather a success.” 

Dahlia stood looking down at the 
children, young and old, playing in the 
field beneath her, and gave a sigh of 
happiness, 

“ Now,” she said, “I feel the house 
is really warm.” A. A.M. 
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very charming one to boot, affable and 
considerate to all manner of folk. 


/accomplishments are well known and | 


BEFORE THEIR TIME. have been illustrated at his lectures by 








THE discovery by a modern oculist 
_ that the life-lcng eye trouble of Mr. 
Pepys not only could have easily been 
, put right by proper glasses but was the 
| cause of serious obliquity of observa- 


Sir Freperick Bripce. That dis- 
tinguished antiquary has, it is rumoured, 
made this discovery, which will revolu- 
tionise the view, hitherto taken by 


|}most historians, of the character of 


tion has already given historians) that much-canvassed monarch. From a 


profoundly to think. 
made him inaccurate all 
In other words, it was not CHarues II. | 
, and his Court that were wrong, but; 
the diarist. His inability to see straight | 
| has brought lasting infamy on one of 
the purest periods of English history. 
| Netn Gwynne was really a devout 
Orange woman, all her sympathies being 
jin Holland. Lovis— pE KrrovalLLe 
was a réligeuse of unusual attainments. 
Cuar_Es himself, although no doubt 
fond of female society, sought it| 
entirely for moral and _ intellectual 
| stimulus. Prpys, however, having 
come upon the scene too early to be| 
fitted with such spectacles as are now | 
within the reach of every German 
; clerk, saw wrong, and wrote wrong, 
and the gravest injustice has resulted. 
Hard on this staggering revelation 
comes another, even more remarkable. 
Henry VIII.’s idiosyncrasies, it has 
been ascertained, were due not to any 
depravity or self-will of his own 
encouragement, but wholly to sup- 
pressed chilblains, which, had they 
been taken in time by modern medical 
skill, would have quickly succumbed 


PrEpys’s myopia} 
through. | 





to treatment. Henry VIII.’s musical 
= 


fragment of a diary kept by the King 
when a boy of fifteen,and now deciphered 
fcr the first time, it appears that his 
lessons on the spinet were a source of 
great discomfort to him during the 
winter months owing to the severe 
chilblains from which he _ suffered. 
Further discoveries point to the fact 
that, owing to the drastic treatment 
then in vogue, the chilblains were 
driven into his system, and in this 
suppressed or cryptic form continued 
to torment him at intervals throughout 
his life, the accesses of the complaint 


exactly coinciding with those harsh | 
and homicidal acts for which he has | 


been so generally condemned. In fact, 

adapting the much-quoted couplet of 

Mr. KipLina, we may say :— 

‘Never the stings of chilblains in his finger 
joints awake, 

But a wife is beheaded by Harry or a prisoner 

sent to the stake.” 

Had only the resources of modern 

medicine been available Kina Henry 

VIII., so the eminent musical antiquary 

persuasively argues, would not only have 

dispensed with repeated divorces, but 

wou!d probably have been the first 

royal Mormon and hexagamist, and a 





Again, the American savant, Dr. 
Cyrus Earwaker, fired by the PEpys 
revelations, has been making a study 
of SuEToNivs, and has discovered that 
that biographer, hitherto so respected, 
was suffering all his life, unknown to the 
rudimentary medical profession then 
available for Roman disorders, from 
chronic dyspepsia, which had the effect, 
unobserved in that dark age, but now 
known to be a common accompani- 
ment, of so distorting his brain that 
no verity could emerge from it. The 
far-reaching consequences of such a 
malady will at once spring to the 
mind. It is, for example, chiefly upon 
the testimony of Suetonius that the 
world has based its low opinion of 
Nero. But, since SvrETONIUS was 
doomed by his weakness to a life 
which may be described as one long 
terminological inexactitude, it follows 
that everything that he says about 
Nero is wrong. Nero, for instance 
(to take but one case), so far from 
fiddling while Rome burned, was so 
much of a virtuoso that he burned 
with impatience and irritation when- 
ever Rome fiddled. Had Suetonius, 
Dr. Earwaker now tells us, merely taken 
a dose of Riigen salts every other morn- 
ing, his dyspepsia would have vanished 
and his writings be authentic. But 
Riigen salts were then unknown; Dr, 
Earwaker was unknown; and the world 
has been misled. 
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THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 
OF GENIUS. 


Ill. 


Friday—Amongst my letters this 
me a thrill of satisfaction. It ran 
thus :— 

Dear Mapam,—As a profound ad- 
mirer of your poems, I should regard 
it as a sacred privilege to be allowed to 
make your acquaintance during my 
stay in the old country. Should you 
be visiting London during the next 
fortnight, I should be inexpressibly 
| proud to call upon you then; otherwise 

1 venture to suggest that I should run 
| down by train to pay my respects to 
' the most inspired British poetess. 

Yours reverently, 
MiriAM STOOKER, 
President of the Semiramis Club, 
Chicago. 


The letter was dated from an address 





morning was one which I confess gave | 
| entitled 


Miss Peveril subsequently reduces | temperature was at once lowered. She 
them to musical notation, and_ the is a professional musician and has been 
composition is then sent to Mr. Basil’ studying at Vienna. She has been a 
Urquhart, Mus.Bac., to revise the MS. | pupil of Max Reger and of Ravel. ‘ She 
and prepare it for the printer. Just)speaks French, German and Italian 
now I am engaged on six Miniatures | perfectly. She has composed an opera, 
_ “Kestasy,” “ Exaltation,”| to a libretto of her own, which has 
. Equanimity, , Resignation,” 3 De- been accepted at Weimar. After lanch 
Kis a ho thiske Gat-I, Pomiudlell ins > wie tacsmod Eabeiol’ ao 
. ut a wise instinct impelled me to 
would play them at one of his recitals} decline, and I got her to play me her 
if I paid him a hundred guineas; but! opera instead. The result was at once 
Peter will not hear of it. As he put it, | delightful and humiliating. She plays 
“T am still an agile old antelope, but | and sings divinely ; her music is extra- 
I 7 a Parl ae ordinarily interesting ; and the whole 
haan oa Dealer Py Charmed rp rics guy omg ts tats aime 
e | ° 
to-morrow.” In the afternoon prac-j|fraud? This astonishing creature 
tised cosmic gymnasties, ethical deep knows ten times as much as I do, and, 
breathing, and gave — her = | what is worse, she can do the things 
lesson in esoteric arithmetic. On his| splendidly that I have to get other 
return Peter immensely pleased to hear | people to help me to do indifferently. 
a a is coming, and drank her (Z'o be continued.) 
ealth at dinner. 








Saturday.—Too -unsettled by the 
prospect of my visitor to do any great 
work this morning. Practised attitudes 
suitable.to the reception of a dis- 
tinguished stranger and composed a 
few deprecatory remarks. Had my 
hair. done by Bateson in the Greek 
style with a pink fillet, and dressed 


'in Jermyn Street and written in a 
| picturesque handwriting. I have had 
| many appreciative notices of my poems 
| in the Press; but until to-day no one 
| has crossed the Atlantic to see me. 
It was therefore with a certain amount 
of pride that I read the letter to Peter. 
| To my amazement he abstained from 
| any jocular or disparaging remarks, and | Afghan sandals. I write this on the 
| simply said, “You can’t let Miriam lawn where I am: awaiting Miss 
come all the way from London for an | Stooker. 
| afternoon call. You must ask her to} 7 pm. This has indecd been a 
| stop the night ; then I can take a day | strange and perturbing experience. 





off and give her a game of golf at |Our guest arrived in the motor, which 
Huntercombe.” This was quite nice fetched her from the station in time 
of Peter, but I couldn't help asking: for lunch. She is a tall and striking- 
“ How can you possibly tell whether! looking young woman with a rich 


Lilith in her white satin frock with | 


BALLADE OF THE FOREST 
IN SUMMER. 

Fra Cruachan tae Aberdeen 

The hinds ’ll move their calfies soon 
Up frae the bracken’s bonnie green 

To yon blue heights that float aboon ; 
Nae snaws the tops an’ corries croon ; 

Crags whaur the eagle lifts his kills 
Blink i’ the gowden efternoon ; 

It’s summer noo in a’ the hills! 


| The heather sleeps frae morn till e’en 


Braw in her reed-an’-purple goon ; 
Sax weeks it wants or stags be clean 
An’ gang wi thickenin’ manes an’ 
broun, 
Waitin’ the cauld October moon 


she can play golf, or would care to 
play with you?” ‘Play golf? I 
should just think ” Here Peter 
broke off unaccountably and then went 
on, “A girl with a name like that is 
sure to be able to hit a saucy bang 
from the tee. Anyhow, you send her 
a wire at-once and say I’m dying to 
meet her: ‘The thought of you, dear 
Miriam, excites me to delirium.’”” So 
I wrote the telegram. Peter went off 
in high spirits, and I settled down to a 
studious morning, exhilarated by the 
anticipation of Miss Stooker’s visit. 
This was my morning for musical 
_composition. Until lately I had 
athought of taking lessons in the tech- 
nique of composition, but WaAGNER’s 
example, as recorded in his Auto- 
biography, has proved them to be un- 
necessary. Teaching, text-books and 
exereises filled him with repulsion and 
disgust. For him “music was a 
spirit’’: for me, too, it shall be the 
same. My plan is very simple. I im- 
provise at the pianoforte; the phono- 
graph takes down my inspirations; 








When a’ the roarin’ brae-face fills— 
Ye've heard yon wild, wanchancy 
tune ? 
It’s summer noo in a’ the hills! 


contralto speaking voice and charming 
manners. Her mode of greeting me 
was quite original. Advancing across 
the lawn, she knelt down by my chair, 
seized my hand and kissed it, saying, 
“And this is the hand that wrote 
Spindrift and Gossamer. Oh joy un- 
speakable! To think. that I should 
be allowed to gaze on the English 
Corinna.” Her emotion drove all my 
rehearsed remarks out of my head and 
I could only utter some commonplace 
civilities. At that moment Lilith came 
running out, and Miss Stooker broke 
into a fresh outburst of admiration. 
“ Angelic cherub! Doth not her brow 
bespeak intellect!” Then she quoted 
something that sounded like Greek, and 
I had to pretend that I understood it. 
To relieve the strain I suggested a turn 
round the garden beforelunch. But her 
eulogies never ceased. It was a perfect 
carnival of panegyric, and more than 
once I found myself blushing at the 
exuberance of her praise. At lunch, 
however, I induced her to tell me some- 
thing about herself, and my moral 


Yet blaws a soupin’ breeze an’ keen ; 
We’re wearit for it whiles in toun, 
An’ I wad be whaur I hae been 
In Autumn’s blast or heats o’ June 
Up on the quiet forest groun’, 
Friens wi’ the sun, or shoor that 
chills, 
Watchin’ the beasts gang up an’ doon ; 
It’s summer noo in a’ the hills! 
Envoy. 
Mountains o’ deer, ye ca’ a loon 
Fra streets an’ sic-like stoury ills 
Wi’ thankfu’ heart an’ easy shoon ; 
It’s summer noo in a’ the hills! 





A Little-noticed Feature of th 
Coronation. 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
other bishops moved from the altar with the 
crown, and as the Archbishop placed it on the 
King’s head all the peers and kings-of-arms 
raised their cornets with both hands and placed 
them on their heads.”-——Natal Mercury. 
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Nurse. ‘‘Ou, IF YOU PLEASE, Sir, WILL YOU SEND FOR THE DOCTOR AT ONCE! 
MISTRE:S IS AFRAID HE WON'T GET OVER IT.” 

The Colonel (who has been relating some of his Indian exp-ricnees to a friend, and cannot 
“Tor! tur! 
THAT, YOU KNOW.’ 


TELL your MISTRESS NOT TO WORRY ABUUT A LITTLE THING LIKE THAT, 
, 


BabY-HAS FALLEN OUT OF. HIS cO., AND 


at a moment's notice abandon the hero’e vein’. 
We TrReESHAMS DON’T DIE AS EASILY AS 











PULVERISING THE PEERS. 
By MErTapPHor. 


{From a torn manuscript picked up in Stone- | 


| course. 
{bunker guarding the 18th green! The) 
race is practically over. As we write, | 
cutter Street, E.C., and evidently intended for | OUr gallant leader is stroking his men | 
a Radical contemporary. } ito victory. The crew behind him is 
WHEn is the curtain going to fall on |full of confidence and row as one man. 
this intolerable farce? The first Act,|Three lengths behind, stroke in the 
we confess, was amusing enough, but| new “ Referendum ”’ boat is attempting 
surely LanspowNE and his wretched |a final spurt, but the bloated lordlings 
troupe of performing pierrots must|are unable to respond and are already 
realize that an audience however good-| tasting the bitter cup of defeat. We 
natured is apt to get out of hand. | poor, common, vulgar people cart afford 
This preposterous horde of besotted to smile at the tactics of these heredi- 
old gentlemen has been at the wickets |tary humbugs, but checkmate is not 
long enough. Time and again the|very faroffnow. Mr. AsquirH has the 
umpire has given them out, but with! game well in hand, and can at any 
consummate insolence they refuse to; moment convert his past pawns into as 
go. A way must be found to make|many queens as he deems sufficient. 
them go, and we are in a position to| The last hand in the rubber has 
say that a way has been found. \been dealt. Lanspowne has declared 
The two recent elections have put|‘‘ No trumps,” but Mr. Asquirx holds 
Mr. AsquitTH in the position of two up. ithe four aces, and if these are not sufti- 
He and his team are playing the game | cient as many more as are required will 
of their lives, Their driving, approach- | be forthcoming. 
ing and putting are well-nigh perfect.| The lords remind us of nothing so 
LansDownE and his horde of anti- ;much as a lot of loutish children 
quated foozlers can do nothing right| playing at “Last across.” 





and have visited every bunker on the | dangerous game, and the motor-car 
Let them beware of the! invariably claims its victim in the end. 





It is a} 


In a Rugby match the spectators 
weary of too much kicking. The 
Parliament Bill has been kicked about 
long enough. Mr. AsquitH has got 
the ball at last, and we shall be surprised 
if he does not ground it behind the posts 
this time. We feel assured that the 
try will be converted and.... 





‘*Some of the Nottingham visitors last week 
were so pleased with Trinity Church that they 
took away samples of the varnish on their 
clothes.” 

‘*Some of the recent visitors to Huntingdon 

were so pleased with one of the churches of the 
town that they took away samples of the varnish 
on their clothes.” —Hunts County News, 
It’s a good joke, and we shall look 
forward to some more of it next week. 
Its possibilities have by no means 
been exhausted. 





“‘RecorD aT EpinpurcH. The seismograph 
at the Royal oe hone Edinburgh, recorded 
a slight earthquake shock.” —Scotsman. 
Congratulations. We hope the thermo- 
meter works all right too. 
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Sandy, the local fox-destroyer (enquiring about new tenant). ‘‘ WHAT'S HE WHEN HE'S AT HAME?” 

” “ . 
Gillie. *‘THEY TELL ME HE DOES NAETHING BUT HUNT FOXES; KEEI’S SAXTY DOGS AND TWENTY HORSES FOR T. 
Sandy. “‘LosH ME! IT MAUN_BE A FINE TRADE DOON THERE.” 








LINES TO A STATUE AT LEEDS. 


EpwarpD the Black Prince (and I do not wonder, 
In this dark haunt of misery and gloom, 
Where everything is black as skies that thunder, 
And greatly needing your ancestral broom), 
Epwanrp, I say, look down upon my woes, 
Stop pointing at the square with hand and toes, 
And tell me why on earth they want to close 
Their railway buffet-room. 


Did you imagine when you fought at Crécy, 
And gave the chivalry of France a shock, 
And won those spurs that make you look so dressy, 
Hewn out of silent stone by Mr. Brock, 
That ever Englishman on English strand, 
After the fights you fought, the deeds you planned, 
Would feel so empty just about the band 
At half-past four o’clock ? 





At half-past four a.m. There sits the trouble; 
And ninety minutes ere my train is due, 
And both my eyes fulfilled with Yorkshire rubble, 
Watching the grey dawn brighten into blue. 
On lingering feet the leaden moments run, 
O’er the grim town another day’s begun, 
And, EXywarp, I should like a currant bun, 
And cannot get it. Ugh! 


Victor of Poictiers—born in 1330 
(I get these items from a graven scroll)— 





Could you have seen a bard, so faint and dirty, 
Come from so far, so distant from his goal, 
O flower of courtesy, O perfect knight, 
Upholder of the People and their Right, 
And not have helped him, say, with just a bite 
Out of a breakfast-roll ? 


No; yet in 1911 
So little is your life-work understood 
That hapless wayfarers may shriek to heaven 
For sandwiches, and do no earthly good. 
Now, when the latest Prince who bears your name 
Is called of Wales and feels his fathers’ fame, 
The country that you loved permits this shame; 
Where, where is knightlihood ? 


When I survey your monumental figure 
And feel the hollow where my own has shrunk, 
Almost I fancy that you still have vigour, 
That spirit breathes again behind your trunk, 
Ah! if it did, I know that you would take 
Out of your stone cuirass a Norman cake 
Not other than the kind our railways bake 


And hand me down a chunk. Evor. 





Alpine Effort in High Life. 

‘* Amongst those presented were :—Mrs. Bagwell, by the Duchess of 
St. Albans; Miss Bagwell, by her mother; Lady Butler (of Bansha 
Castle), by Lady Dunsany; Mrs. Carden. They were tightly roped 
together.” —Clonmel Chronicle, 

If this means ice-work, it must have been very refreshing 
during the hot spell. 
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WANTED—A WARRANTY. 


Cnier Ministrrman Wuir. “I CAN RAISE THE CORONETS ALL RIGHT; BUT I CAN’T ANSWER 
FOR THE ‘NORMAN BLOOD.’” 

Prime Minister. “NEVER MIND THE ‘NORMAN BLOOD’; IT’S THE ‘KIND HEARTS’ AND 
THE ‘SIMPLE FAITH’ THAT I’M WORRYING ABOUT.” 
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RETUKN OF THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 
(A Vision suggested by a visit to the Russian Ballet at Covent Garden.—-MM. Nijinsky-Winston, Lloyd-Georgewitch, and Ivan 

Redmonski receive their old love Mme. Karsavina-Vetoloptoff after rather a poor time elsewhere.) 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tory, M.P.) 





House of Commons, Monday, July 17. 


— Looking over volume of Parlia-!. 


mentary report a century old, read | 
that on 10th April, 1811, “ Lord Foux- | 
STONE [sic] called the attention of the | 
House to the searcity of small change.” 
If his Lordship were still with us, as | 
happily the holder of his name (with | 
an “e’’ added midway) is, he would find 
no ground for repetition of his com- | 
plaint. Small change abounds. There! 
are eighty-eight pieces, chiefly three- | 
penny bits, represented in the questions | 
addressed to-day to Ministers and 
painstakingly answered. With few ex- 
ceptions a look in at the office of the 
Department concerned, and a couple of 
minutes’ conversation with the Secre- 
tary or Head Clerk, would satisfy in 
full ‘measure genuine desire for infor- 
mation. But if that course were 
adopted where would he the opportunity 
of getting for nothing the bold ad- 
vertisement of newspaper report of the 
Question hour ? 

Ministers evade waste of valuable 

















turbed in his task of framing valuab‘e 
international treaties by knowledge 
F a | 

i a 








haat, 3 so ~ —_ 


*“*HOBHOUSE, MATD-OF-ALL-WORK.” 








CHANCELLOR 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. [time in various ways. Epwarp Greyj that McKisnoy Woop is being shot | 


habitually stays away, not to be dis-'at in the Commons. 


oF Excnrquer regards with equal ; 


equanimity Hosnouse upright by the 
brass-bound box in attitude of what 
Lord Hatspury would call “a sort 
of” Saint Sebastian transfixed by 
flight of interrogatory arrows. 

For Ministers who personally stand 
the racket or others who have the work 
delegated to them, thing to do is 
to rattle out reply in quickest fashion, 
regardless of rhyme or reason or 
the absolute impossibility of audience 
following sequence of sentences. In 
this competition CHIEF SECRETARY FOR 
TRELAND and FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO 
Treasury triumphantly hold their place 
in the first flight. Seery makes a 
promising third. But his practice is 
less extensive. ‘Since Napoteon B. 
Harpanr went to the St. Helena of 
House of Lords, interest in War Office 
business distinctly declined. Hop- 
Hous, Maid-of-all-Work on Treasury 
Bench, to whom most chiefs of de- 


partments when temporarily absent | 


delegate tho task of 
answers, has the Jargest practice. 





reading their | 


| 


ee | 














| such perfection that before the 


} tions, most of them dealing 
| with multiplicity of local points, 


| Charming 
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To-day, of eighty-eight questions on 
paper, he replied to twenty-one, 
chiefly addressed to CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER on minute details of 
Insurance Bill. Approaching the 
Table, bringing his sheaves with him 
in form of foolscap sheets closely type- 
written, he occasionally introduced 
diversion by accidentally mixing up 
his bundle, reading in answer to 
question addressed to CHANCELLOR OF 
ExcneQuer reply type-written at the 
Board of Trade. But what would you ? 
Financran Secretar: has to get 
through his job in short as possible 
time by Westminster clock, and he 
does it. 

No one can touch Birrett at his 
best. He is sole possessor of the 
secret of pronouncing in a breath 
six words as if they were one. It 





M.P., out of drawing, so to speak, with 
present and approximate position of 
Byues or Braprorp. It obviously in- 
volves personal familiarity with penny 
newspapers. Is not free from suspicion 
of secret consultation with halfpenny 
orac'e3s. Noble Lords and PriNcE 
Artuur don’t read the papers. Nor 
does Bytes or Braprorp. Accordingly, 
when he feels it his duty to interpose 
he places on the paper notice ‘to ask 
the Secretary ror Foreign AFFAIRS 
if anyone has been designated to 
succeed the late Sir Expon Gorst in 
Egypt; and if the office of Consul- 
General is regarded by the Foreign 
Office as a civil or a military appoint- 
ment?” 

Strolling round the annexe to West- 
minster Abbey, which Banbury aptly 
suggests should be retained in the ser- 


sounds something like this: ‘‘ Resultof-| vice of the State as a vestibule of the 





had been too much for both of 
them. 

Business done.—Insurance Bill again 
in Committee, making progress sure 
but slow. 

Friday.—Under date, 6th of April 
last, at the time when the Mansion 
House Committee appointed to select 
suitable site for London Memorial to 
Kine Epwarp had been warned off St. 
James’ Park and were forlornly looking 
elsewhere, the following entry appeared 
in this veracious chronicle :— 

“That is no reason why a memorial 
which the nation desires to see erected 
to the honour of a great King should 
not find a place in the scenes he 
loved so well. 

“Like Popkin in one of Dizzy’s 
early speeches, like General Trocnu 
at the siege of Paris, the MEmBer 
FoR Sark has his ‘plan.’ Why not 








fullenquirymadeis Lcoks 
strange when it comes to ke 
printed. Since outside Ireland 
the Cuter SECRETARY'S answers 
are not reported, no practical 
difficulty arises and there is 
appreciable saving of time. 
Birrett has brought this 
modern parliamentary art to 


Member who puts the question 
has resumed his seat he has 
raced through a couple of lines 
of reply. ‘To the thirteen ques- 


addressed to him to-day, he 
reeled off full answers in seven 
minutes thirty-nine seconds. 

Business done. — Insurance 
Bill in Committee. 








FLYING THROUGH ‘‘ QUESTIONS.” 
*‘No one can touch BrrReELt at his best.” 


setthe memorial up in the Green 
Park, in the broad thorough- 
fare at present uselessly con- 
fined to foot-passengers, and 
convert this into a carriage 
highway? The monument 
would be seen of all men, 
whilst a carriage drive con- 
necting the foot of Constitution 
Hill with Piccadilly would be 
an immense boon to busy 
Londoners. First Commis- 
SIONER and his colleagues on 
Memorial Committee might 
think this over.” 

They did with happy issue. 
Reported that, reassembling 
after three months’ recess, 
they have decided to recom- 
mend as the best of all sites 
this particular spot. In submit- 








Tuesday. — Initial difficulty 
with Statesmen and others promoted to 
the peerage is to find appropriate title. 
Byes or Braprorp will be spared that 
trouble. With apt alliteration’s artful 
aid, one has for considerable period 
in advance been provided for him. 

Pretty to see how unconsciously his 
manner already merges into that of 
the Peer who boasts Norman Blood. 
illustration afforded this 
afternoon. His Lordship—I mean Sir 
WinuiaAM—is exercised in his mind by 
appointment of KircHENER to govern- 
ment of Egypt. Nomination long 
talked of; has been officially confirmed ; 
the news made text for comment in 
multifarious newspapers. Ordinary 
Member desiring to extract final con- 
firmation from mouth of ‘ForrIGN 
Secretary would have put the 
question forthright: “Is the state- 
ment put forward by the Press true 
or not?” 

That form of interrogation, well 
enough for the common or garden 





House of Lords for the convenience of 
New Peers, B. of B. heard a rumour 
that something of the kind indicated in 
his question was to the fore. Epwarp 
Grey, by exception in his place to 
answer momentous enquiry in person, 
confirmed the report. 

’ Standing now on safe ground, offici- 
ally assured of facts of case, ByLEs 
or Braprorp delivered weighty opinion 
upon its bearings. 


“Would it not be better,’ he asked | 
course, to the lighter class of vehicle. 


the Foreign Secretary, “to keep our 
soldiers to their proper jobs? Is not all 
the money we have spent in making a 
soldier of Lord KircHENER running to 
waste ?” 


This last query was put with subtle | 
but unmistakable indication of con- | 


sidering the problem from po:nt of view 
of an expert examining a prize pig or 
a fatted calf. Foreign SrcRETARY 
made feeble effort to explain away 
the New Consul-General. Impression 
left was that Bytes or Braprorp 





ting resolution tothateffect Lorp 
Mayor stated that the recommendation 
had the approval of the Government, 
that “‘ His Majesty the Kina would con- 
sider it an acceptable proposition, and 
Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA would 
also graciously approve.” 

Sark ventures to hope that the 
Committee will not stop halfway in 
acceptance of his suggestion. It 
would be a pity if opportunity were 
lost of utilising this splendid thorough- 
fare for public traffic, confined, of 


Business done.—Lcorp CHANCELLOR 
was to have been called over the coals 
to-day in the matter of appointment 
of magistrates. His colleagues cn 
Treasury Bench considerately thought 
it better he should not be subjected to 
the ordeal whilst battling with crisis 
in other House. Appeal made to 
Members in charge of Vote of Censure 
generously met. Rod _ temporarily 
retained in pickle, and sitting given 
up to Indian High Courts Bill. 
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HOT WEATHER DELICACIES. 


A Nice Cur.—Dissolve an acid drop 
(or bull’s-eye) in thres or four ga'lons 
of drinking water. Add ice until the 
water is quite cold; then serve. 
This simple cup is a capital thing for 
children’s parties, and is a great 
favourite with the little ones. 

Frozen Raresit.— Make some Welsh 
rarebits in the usual manner with toast 
and cheese. When nicely done, remove 
from oven, and place in refrigerator till 
ready. This dainty is just the thing 
for bachelor parties and informal 
gatherings where reporters are not 
present. 

PoraGE Porarre. — Prepare some 
soup with stock, vegetables and 
seasoning. When ready, place in 
freezing machine until the thermometer, 
when immersed in the preparation, 
marks 32° (Fahrenheit), or there- 
abouts. Sprinkle with Chili pepper, 
and serve. 

Rep Mvuttet A LA Bonne FEMME.— 


until the fish has lost its unwholesome 
ruddy glow. It is then ready. The 
congratulations of the assembled gour- 
mets will repay the housewife for the 
trouble involved in preparing this 
delicious plat. 

JACKET Potators.—Cut some pieces 
of felt to fit each potato; sew up, and 
place under shower-bath until dinner- 
bell rings. Serve with cold chisel and 
salt totaste. This little known method 
of preparing the savoury tuber has only 
to be tried to be appreciated. 

Batu OLIverRS CHAPPED.— Soak some 
Bath Olivers in running water for two 
or three minutes; partially dry and 
suspend in north-east wind for twenty- 
| fourhours. They should then be ready. 
Make a V-shaped depression in some 
cold cream, open doors and windows, 
and serve. 

Swiss Roty Farcgr.—Procure a dozen 
doughnuts, remove jam from such as 
contain any, and inject condensed milk; 
garnish with edelweiss and serve with 
wood- wind accompaniment. When 
your guests are ready, turn on electric 
fans, and begin. 

ConsommME au Départ.—Shred a 
cucumber, and stand in a bucket of 
cold water till ready. Strain, and serve 
in nearest Tube station. This sim- 
ple preparation will make almost any 
dinner party go off. 





The Descent to Man. 

From an adyvt. of a circus: 

“Teddy will talk, wrestle, and drink till he 
becomes intoxicated. The almost human 
intelligence shown by this Bear is beyond 
comprehension.” 


— 





Place a red mullet on a gridiron ; hang | 
it in a cool draughty place, and fan, | 
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Archie. “I'VE BEEN TAKIN’ A COURSE OF MEMORY-TRAININ’, It’s A WONDERFUL 
SYSTEM—DOUBLED MY MEMORY-POWER IN A MONTH.” 

Friend. ‘‘REALLY. WHAT'S THE NAME OF IT?” 

Archie. ‘*‘OH—ER—DASH IT, IT’S SLIPPED ME FOR THE MOMENT}; BUT IT’S NEAR—ER—YOU 
KNOW—WHAT'S HIS NAME’S IN THINGUMMY STREET.” 





'on the Morocco conversations—some 
A CODE FROM PATAGONIA, | L:stle terse ejaculation to signify “ If- 
The Spectator in a learned review on | you - French - and - Spanish - with - a - 
Folklore incidentally quotes the Fuegian | hornet’s - nest - intermeddle - then - shall- 
holophrase “mamihlapinatapai” as! we-frontier-compensation-want.” And 
meaning “looking - at - each - other - | there is the W.S.P.U.,too, who generally 
hoping - that - either - will- offer-to-do-| have a lot to say, and would like to 
something - which - both - parties-desire- | squeeze a whole manifesto into a war- 
but-are-unwilling-to-do.” Well, if the|cry. Will some Fuegian pundit, there- 
Fuegians are capable of expressing so| fore, oblige with a whoop to indicate 
compendiously a nuance like that, they | “ If- you-don’t-agree - to - our - demands - 
have hitherto been strangely neglected | directly - minute - we - will - stagger - 
in the spheres of politics and diplomacy. | humanity -and - don’t - you - forget - it - 
They ought to come over here and give | by-some outrageous-proceeding-which- 
lessons in St. Stephen’s. We should also | we- have - not - at - the- moment-exactly- 
be obliged if the sachems of the Land of | hit-upon?” We are rather tired of the 
| Fire would supply us with the mot juste | hollow phrases at present in fashion. 
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THE WALKING TOUR. 

“WueEre shall we finish to-day?” said Joseph as he|° 
inspected the customary dish of eggs and bacon. 

“Well, we haven’t even begun “breakfast yet,”’ said 
Herbert. ‘ There’s no hurry. Let’s breakfast and smoke 
and think about it. And isn’t this the worst bacon you 
ever put a fork into? When I think of the ripping bacon 
I get at home, all thin and streaky and delicious, it makes 
me want to cry.” 

«« A sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’ ” 

“Oh, bother your crowns of sorrow, 
“That’s no excuse for the bacon.” 

«« A sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’” 
remembering happier bacon.” 

“Of all the futile remarks,” protested Herbert, ‘“ that’s 
about the most futile. However 1 don’t want to start 


said Joseph. 
” said Herbert. 


continued Joseph, “ is 


quarrelling. You'll do all that’s wanted in that line before 
the day’s done. Shove over the tea-pot, there’s a good 
chap.” 


“It says that The Green Man at Oxtable is ‘a hostelry 
noted for its good cheer’’”—Joseph was reading from a 
guide-book. 

“Yes, but it is also-said that the rotten place we're 
breakfasting at was celebrated for its old-fashioned comfort. 
Think of the supper we had last night. Think of the beds. 
Think of this breakfast.”’ 

“Oh, eat your breakfast,” said Joseph, “and don't talk 
so much about it. You seem to expect to find a Ritz ora 
Carlton in every village.” 

“ Now that just shows how little you know about me. 
I’ve never been in the Ritz or the Carlton. The smart 
set’s too smart for me. I daresay you like it; I don’t. 
All I want is a decent bed and good food plainly cooked.” 

“This man,” said Joseph, looking at the ceiling, “ wants 
his beds plainly cooked.” 

“ Yes,” said Herbert, ‘and if you were plainly cooked 
too it might knock some of the nonsense out of you.” 

There was an interval of silent munching. Then Joseph 
began again :— 

“T’ye been thinking about you,” he said, ‘and I’ve 
been wondering how We ever came to start on this walking 
tour together.” 

“You've been wondering, have you ?”’ said Herbert. 
“T’m simply lost in amazement. What in the world 
induced me to be such a consummate fool I can’t make out.” 

“Induced!” said Joseph. ‘ There was no inducement 
about it. Nature did it for you. Of course you may have 
helped a bit, but # 

“yy suppose,” said Herbert, “ you know what you’re 
doing. You’re calling me a consummate fool.” 

“That ’s what you called yourself. I’m only agreeing 
with you; but it’s difficult to‘satisfy some people.” 

“T don’t want any of your agreements, and I can do 
without your satisfactions. If 1 am a fool, at any rate I 
don’t try to pose asa genius. Some people like that kind of 
thing. I don’t. A plain Englishman's good enough for me.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” said Joseph. “ You were a grubby 
little boy, of course, but you’re rather a handsome man. 
There ’s something about your forehead and eyes——"’ 

* Now that,” said Herbert, “is quite the silliest old joke 
in the world. And if I was a grubby little boy, what were 
you? A dandified little jackanapes with his ha‘r parted in 
the middle. It’s all parting now. 

“Come, come,” said Joseph, “ we'll leave our hideous 
pasts and our disreputable presents alone. If we squabble 
like this .we shall never get on with the tour, and then 
what would our friends say? Where shall we finish our 
walk to-day ?” 
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“Oh, any -where you like,” said Herbert, “so long as we 
get away from this place.” 

Joseph dipped into the guide-book again. 

‘“‘T vote for Oxtable,’”’ he said; 
and we ought to have a light day to-day. 
and lightly go,’ you know.” 

“Ts that another rubbishy quotation?” said Herbert. 
‘Because if it is I want you to understand that I'm not 
the man to knuckle under to a quotation. My boots are all 
right ; my feet are in splendid condition, and 1’m out to do 
twenty miles to-day. It’s absurd to do anything less than 
twenty miles a dayona walking tour. Fifteen miles! Pooh!” 

* You were keen enough to stop five miles shoit of this 
yesterday, anyhow,” said Joseph viciously. 

“ Only because you kept on complaining about your big 
toe. I should be ashamed to have a toe like that.” 

“ Don’t you fling my toe in my face,” said Joseph. “ It’s 
a better toe than any of yours even when it’s got a blister 
on it.” 

“That's a mere gratuitous insult,” said Herbert. “I'll 
back my toes against yours any day of the week, one down 
t’other come on. I’m going to walk twenty miles to-day.” 

“Why not start now? Walk two and a ha‘f miles out 
and two and a half back here. I’ll wait for you, and then 
we can really start and do the fifteen to Oxtable.” 

«A nice genial companion I ’ve got,”’ said Herbert. “No, 
we'll start together, and, as you’re feeling so feeble to-day, 
we'll finish at Oxtable. But that’s the last concession 
I’ll make.” 








ON A SUPERABUNDANCE OF HAIRPINS. 


WHEN little wintering birds do scour the woods 
And cannot find the sweet accustomed grub, 
Nor any veg. nor yet fruitarian foods 
Wherewith to loose their note, 
So then my pipe oft chokes within its stub 
For lack of pins to prick the diphtheritic throat. 


But now the months of plenty bring their store 
To swell the song that speaks a grateful crop, 
And I can smoke a pipe of purer bore, 
With wreaths of fragrance crowned ; 
For lo! where buds and stricken vestas drop, 
There do these handy little bifurcates abound. 


In some, the lustier virtues make a show; 
Others of dainty, sylph-like wriggles boast, 
And all with daffodils and daisies grow 
From earth’s most secret fire ; 
Desired of girls, they grace the smoker most, 
Whether he puffs a clay or sucks a juicy briar. 


I often find them by a rustic seat, 
Peeping from out the adjacent dust and stones, 
Just where at dusk of evening lovers meet 
And tenderly embrace ; 
Neaera, turning home for supper, moans 
Her disarrayéd locks and pats them into place. 


So from the surplus stock of Summer’s gift 
I hope to keep unsullied one or two 
For future use, and thus by dint of thrift 
Tide o’er the time of dearth 
When ceremonious winter lays taboo 
On all the frolic rites that tend the hairpin’s birth. 





**To-morrow is the butchers’ and bakers’ holiday in Edinburgh. 
It should be understood that this holiday does not apply to drapery 
establishments.” —Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


Heavens, we quite thought it did. 


[Jur 26, 1911. | 


“it’s only fifteen miles, | 
‘ Lightly come, | 
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Rising Junior. ‘*‘ Now, 
Dear Old Fraud (coyly). 











MY GOOD SOUL, WHAT IS THE NATURE OF YOUR BUSINESS OR TRADE?” 
‘*THROWIN’ CONFETTI AT WEDDIN’s, SrR.” 








CLOTHES AND THE ALTRUIST. 
By Czsar’s Wire’s Huspanp, 

As I always endeavour to point out 
in this column, it is not manners 
which maketh man, as old W1LL1AM OF 
WYKEHAM so ungrammatically insisted, 
but clothes. 1 can prove it in an 
instant. Take the most perfect-man- 
nered man you can think of—the very 
Bayard of daily life—strip him naked 
and put him in Society, and where is 
he? Of what use are his wonderful 
man-making manners then? None. 
No, manners are all very well, all 
very necessary and charming, no doubt; 
but there are two things against them. 
One is that they are no use until you 
are dressed ; and the other is that they 
are gratuitous and therefore do not lead 
(as clothes do) to healthy competition. 

* * * * * 

One of the strangest things about 
men’s clothes is that your little tailor 
can sometimes cut better than your 
swagger one. There is a curious and 
capricious chance in these matters. It 
is like. genius in, let us say, literature 
or art. It often flowers in the least 
expected places, and its practitioners 
are not invariably important-looking or 
even clean. I do not for a moment 
wish to suggest that Mr. Thomas 
Snipling, of 2,001, High Holborn, is in 
so small a way of business as to be 
despicable. Far from it. 





first blush one would hardly expect that 
behind his modest shop-window lurked 
a sartorial artist of extraordinary gifts. 
Yet so it is. Mr. Snipling’s three- 


| guinea suits of Cheviot, Angora or Gamp 


tweeds are a marvel. My advice to 
every one of my readers this week—is 
to give Mr. Snipling a trial. 

* x % * * 

To some extent these remarks may 
be applied also to footwear. It is not 
always the dearest and classiest boots 
that are the best or that look the best. 
It is perfectly possible to find here 
and there a small but conscientious 
boot-maker whose results are equal to 
those of Bond Street, say, at a third of 
the cost. I have been asked—that is 
to say, I should like purely out of a 
passion for the good and the true—to 
recommend Mr. Arthur Bailey of 49°, 
Cheapside, whose boots are not only 
dressy and attractive, but fit like any- 
thing, and confer upon the wearer 
dignity and charm. What I say then 
to my readers is, Make haste to visit 
Mr. Bailey and, if possible, do so be- 
tween now and the next issue of this 


paper. 





‘*Lady wishes to dispose of her genuine, old 
Pinxton Tea Set, which, by a curious coincidence, 
is purely in the suffrage colours.” 

Advt. in ‘* Votes for Women.” 


Can the advertiser be Mrs. Humpury 


But at the| Warp! 





‘*Grammar School Sports. 

The winners of the aggregate prizes at the 
Portsmouth Grammar School Sports to-day were 
as follows :— 

1, Field (18pts.) ; 2, Hire (13pts.) 

High Jump.—W. Canfield, Yale, 1st, 
5ft. 1lgin.; A. ©. Barker, Harvard, 2nd, 
5ft. 10gin. 

The case was adjourned. 

In the Edge Competition, M. Blood totals for 
the first two distances 48 and 50.” 

Portsmouth Evening News. 
A busy day for the young scholars. 

In the plan of the Universities and 
Public Schools Athletic Club which has 
reached us, we observe an enclosure 
devoted to a “Football Pitch.” No 
space, however, has been assigned for 
a Cricket Links, a Covered Aviation 
Court, a Skittles Tank, a Circular 
Archery Track, a Chess Alley, a Clock 
Croquet Green, a Snooker Bath, a 
Lacrosse Dedans, a Deer-Stalking 
Pavilion, a Pelota Salon, a Hockey 
Range, or a Water-Polo Rink. These 
are grave omissions. 





Military Correspondence. 

“ Batrery CoMMANDER.” ~You ask 
what you ought to do when the 
baggage of an attached Territorial 
officer on mobilization is found to 
consist of a case of champagne and 
two large boxes labelled with the 
name of a well-known firm of picnic- 
caterers. The answer is: Grin, and 
share it. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I NEVER read a story I agreed with loss and enjoyed more 
than The Glory of Clementina Wing (Jonn Lane). I 
could not bring myself to love the unkempt artist who 
smoked cheap cigarettes and wore a smudge of paint on her 
cheek, notwithstanding all the magnificent qualities of 
which Mr. W. J. Locke informed me she was undoubtedly 
possessed. Still less could I believe that this Clementina 
could on occasion burst out of ugliness and disarray into 
instant beauty and fine feathers of the latest mode, thereby 
de‘eating in the struggle for a man’s soul an expert, almost 
professional, seductress. For myself, 1 was completely 
charmed with the latter and lent her all my sympathy from 
the first: and so would the author himself have done but for 
his set purpose of glorifying Miss Wing. Thus much for our 
disagreement. As to the joy of it, I have only to say that 
the book is in the author’s easiest and most brilliant vein, 








the other introduces us to a most dashing amateur detective 
(feminine). It must, perhaps, be pardoned to such an 
enthusiastic motorist as Mr. PemBerton that on page 22 
Dr. Seagrove drove to the Manor Gardens in a dog-cart, 
and that on the following page we read, ‘‘ Seagrove sprang 
out of his car anyhow.” 





I think we may fairly assume that Mr. Ranpan 
CHARLTON, the author of The Bewildered Bride (EVELEIGH 
Nasu), knows and admires his Merepitu. Certainly there 
is internal evidence to this effect. ‘In the High Court of 
Life the action brought by Bosoms against Business makes 
the most vivacious suit in a dull cause list” was what 
Mr. Hillary St. Ann (note the name!) scribbled in his 
common-place book ad propos of the love affairs of his 
cousin Harry and Amy Meadows. For further proof, we 
have the pair eloping, with Hillary’s assistance, and de- 
tained at a wayside inn, where they are mothered by the 
sentimentally-minded proprietress, one Mrs. Blunt—surely 





and that he has ex- 
celled himself in his Dr. 
Quixtus, a good man 
driven to disgust by a! 
heavy dose of human 
treachery and so setting | 
out in search of a course | 
of conduct vicious and | 
diabolical enough 
whereby to avenge) 
himself on a vile and) 
deceitful world. I 
leave you to find out 
for yourself (and that 
only by reading the 
whole story) how the 
searcher fares, hinting 
merely that you will) 
be often and always 
surprised into irresist- | 
ible laughter, and will 
make the unusual and | 
pleasurable discovery | 
that a confirmed op- 
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THINGS WE HAVE NEVER SEEN. 
A FARMER COMPLETELY SATISFIED WITH THE WEATHER. 


a distant connection of 
the deathless Berry. To 
tell what further hap- 
pens at this same inn 
would be to give away 
the secret of the book; 
but it may safely be 
said that it is suffi- 
ciently startling to ex- 
plain the title. Asa 
matter of fact, Amy was 
perhaps not so much 
bewildered as angry, 
and I can’t say I blame 
her. Mr. CHARLTON, 
in his preface, wants 
me to believe that the 
story is one of actual 
happenings ; which in- 
deed it very well may 
be. What is much more 
important is that it is 
brightly and dramatic- 
ally told, despite the 








timist can speak with 
a sharp tongue from the clearest insight. 


I discovered (and I think it was rather clever of me 
because the acknowledgment is in small print and at the 
bottom of a page) that Mr. Max PemBerton is grateful to 
various journals for permission to reproduce the stories 
which are collected in The Summer Book; and I wish to 
add my gratitude not only to the editors but also to the 
author. Presumably this book gets its title because it is 
suitable for consumption in hot weather; at any rate I 
read it from cover to cover (excluding Messrs. MILLs aNnp 
Boon’s copious advertisements) under a broiling sun and 
did not even stop for so little as a tea-interva!. Mr. 
PEMBERTON is not a master of the short-story, but never- 
theless he is sufficiently inventive and original to give his 
readers an attractive run for their money. I beg those 
who begin with the first tale, and fail to like it, to believe 
that it is infinitely the worst of the colleciion. Mr. Jacons 
might have succeeded in the difficult task of making fun 
out of drunkenness, but in Mr. Pemperton’s hands “ The 
Trip to Jerusalem” is an absurdity and a vulgar one. 
“ Joie-de-Loup” and “The Nigger” are, however, specimens 
of the author's skill when he is at the very top of his game. 
The one shows an intimate knowledge of a, child’s mind, and 





somewhat sententious 
aphorisms of Hillary. A graver defect of taste is the 
obviously deliberate gusto with which the author ac- 
centuates the more Elizabethan episodes in his not 
always quite pleasant plot. As the parent wrote to the 
Board-School teacher on the subject of anatomy, “It isn’t 
necessary—and besides it’s rude!” 





Reader, you have spells of boredom, 
Dismal blanks when all is blue, 

Times when, could you but afford ’em, 
You'd give pounds for something new. 

That’s your case. If you admit it, 
CHAPMAN (not to mention Haut) 

Has a remedy to fit it, 
Clever, brisk, original. 

Service yarns—that’s what the cure is— 
Mixed with humour, spiced with wit ; 

Taken sitting. Masor Drury’s 
Long Bow and Broad Arrow’s it. 





‘‘The King has been pleased to grant a salute of fifteen guns to 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk of Bhutan as a 
hereditary distinction.” —Daily Mail. 

One of the men we shall not introduce to our friends. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is now denied that a new House 
of Lords is to be built. To suit 
modern requirements it was to have 
been capable of indefinite expansion, 
| the scheme being similar to that used 


expanding book-case. 


In the natural confusion of ideas 
which resulted from 
feeling, the title “‘ Dictator” (the sole 
| property of Mr. Joun RepMonpD) was 
| flung in the face of Mr. H. H. Asquirtn. 
| The PREMIER wishes it to be understood 
| that the letters ‘‘H.H.” do not stand 
| for “His Highness.” 





It seems regrettable that, owing to 


by the makers of a certain well-known | 
realised, are skilful players on the! 


| 


strong party | 


and a music-hall performance—includ- 
ing a wonderful acrobatic display by 
artistes on the straps — will also be 
provided. as 


An orchestral society, consisting of 
medical men, has been founded in Ber- 
lin. Many doctors, it is not generally 


bronchial catarrh. 


We note the appearance of ‘ Every- | 
body's Pocket Guide.” This should be 
particularly useful to those ladies who 
have a difficulty in finding their pockets. 

The Observer declares that Mr. 

|Ropert B. Porter’s book on the 
Republican States of South America 
‘has for its object “the promotion of 


novelty which it is supposed to be. He 
declares that one may be seen in a 
picture which he owns, painted fifty 
years ago. On the other hand this 
may merely prove that the post-impres- 
sionists are not the novelty which they 
are supposed to be. 


The suggestion made at the meeting 
of the Royal Sanitary Congress that an 
admirable cure for ill-health would be 
a weekly spell of twenty-four hours in 
bed leads an Irishman to suggest that 
this is not enough. ‘l'wenty-four hours 
in bed twice a day is the prescription 
he would like to see. 


A number of Persian actors are 
now appearing at the Hippodrome. | 
In the words of the ex-SHan, “ Now | 





a certain pearl of Radical 

speech not having reached | 
ithe ears of the SPEAKER) 
| during Tuesday’s scene, the 
| House is still without a 
ruling as to whether the ex- 
pression “Insolent Swine” | 
is in order. Members must 
really speak more distinctly. 





a 
Mr. Luoyp GEorGe’s cau-| 
tionary speech was received 
at first in Germany with 
| the question: “‘ For whom 
is the Minister’s warning | 
intended?” A couple or so 
of guesses and they got the 
answer right. 


_ 

One would have thought 
that, when M. Beaumont 
reached Brooklands from 


Brighton, his troubles would ih items 
WENT 





|no. ‘Several ladies,” a’— 
| reporter tells us, “tried to kiss the 
intrepid airman.” 


the great air race was the fact that in 
their descriptions of the event all the 
rival newspapers had to acknowledge 
the existence of our bright little con- 
| temporary, The Daily Mail. 





| “In consequence of the continued 
| hot weather the present run of The 
Girl who couldn’t lie will end at the 
Criterion to-night.” It seems a pity 
that the telling of the truth should 
prove to be such an exertion. 


Now that the Tubes have established 
themselves as the coolest places in the 
hot weather, one at least of these lines, 
we hear, is about to run amusement 
trains, with a view to enable persons 
to spend the whole day in. comfort. 








Not the least pemnaskable result of 








‘“*Wor’s up, MATE?” 
Lave } t  —— IN BATHING AND ’AD MY CLOTHES PINCHED ; BUT LUcKILy | 
| Have been alt an end. Ub/T’p KEPr MY ’AT ON, AND MY RETURN TICKET WAS IN THE ’AT-BAND.”’ | 


loser relations between Great Britain 
and the ten nations,” and we are left 
wondering whether the relations should 
| be *closer’’ or ‘ looser.” | 

One of the founders of the “ Million- | 
aires’ Theatre,” in New York, states | 
that the plutocrats are prepared to| 
keep the theatre going even at a lossin | 
order to provide unsensational drama. | 
|The announcement has created a sen- | 
sation. sd a | 


The Morning Post, under its new} 
editor, is evidently going in for a 
new departure, namely a matrimonial 
agency. The following advertisement 
‘appeared in a recent issue of our go- 
ahead contemporary :—‘ Lady recom- 
'mends Excellent Vegetarian Cook- | 
| Housekeeper wanting small family. . .” 


] ' A gentleman writes to The Mail to! 
Light refreshments will be obtainable; point out that a blue rose is not the) bricks should go to the audience. 


-is the time to act!” 


Hair made from silk is the 
| latest invention of fashion, 

The Hairdressers’ Weekly 
Journal informs us. Wool, 
of course, has been worn by 
many persons for years past. 





BALLADE OF FANCY 
FAIR. 


In April hours 
Its booths we knew 
Uplift ‘mid flowers 
Untouched of rue. 
"Twas then we drew 
The magic ware 
From tents of blue 
At Fancy Fair! 


| Its kindly bowers 
For lovers due, 
From chilly showers 
They kept us two; 
Lest wetted through, 
We ’d ceased to care 
For Cupid’s brew 
And Fancy Fair! 


Still hath it dower 
When life’s askew, 
A gentle power, 
A kind ado, 
For me and you 
Who still may share 
The rainbow view 
Of Fancy Fair ! 


Envoy. 
Princess, anew 
We'll wander there, 
Where dreams are true 
At Fancy Fair ! 





‘For Sale. —Large Scales, Mandoline, and 
some Bricks.” —Lvening Mail. 


A very happy combination; but the 
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HOW | GOT THERE. 


[The following lines, which betray a mood of confident assurance not 
justified by the subsequent course of events, are alleged to have been | 
picked up in the neighbourhood of The Pall Mall Gazette, and would | 
seem to have been composed on behalf of one of the prospective Peers on 
the day after the HALspury banquet. ] 

TxHouGH Virtue’s record, by itself, 
Should have ensured a rich requital 
Even without the ready pelf 
That oils the entrée to a title ; 
Yet not to me alone the credit’s due, 
No, nor to AsquiTH, on whose soul it grated, 
Being Prime Minister, to work a coup 
That One Above dictated. 


Nor he, by whose permissive nod 
We live—an awful obligation— 
Not Repmonp (J.), that puissant god, 
Could have accomplished this creation ; 
"Tis not to him that (under Heaven) we owe 
This largesse of hereditary lustres, 
It is to Messrs. F. E. Smitu & Co., 
Those very useful thrusters ! 


The help of Hatssury, too, I hymn; 
No praise that I can here express ’ ll 

Convey the valour, calm and grim, 
That earned a dinner at the Cecil ; 

Where, having boomed his high old Tory pride, 
They utilized that honorific function 

To drench their chiefs (the same that he’d defied) 
With streams of loyal unction. 


I cannot, having missed the meal, 

Judge if the roisterers showed a fair case 
For thus protesting love and zeal 

While kicking leaders down the staircase ; 
But this is sure—that, as I lightly go 

To join the new creation’s noble musters, 
I raise my coronet to SmitH & Co., 

Those very perfect thrusters. 


O.S. 





MOTOR AND .'SUPER-MOTOR. 

{We are informed that motor-cars, after undergoing a slight modifica- 
tion, are now being used as the propelling power in house-boats. ] 

A HEROIC rescue was effected yesterday at John-o’- 
Groats. While signals were being sent to a ship in 
distress a hundred miles away the wireless telegraph broke 
down. A passing motorist with rare presence of mind 
hitched the band of the apparatus to the wheel of his car, 
re-started it, and a lifeboat was instantly communicated 
with. He declined to give his name or receive any thanks, 
stating that he had so often caused the death of innocent 
peeple that he owed some reparation. 

In the smartest circles Spring-cleaning will be done next 
season by the help of the stud of motor-cars, moored out 
on the lawn, to drive the vacuum cleaners. 

The omni-motor is regarded as the greatest triumph of 
the age. By touching different levers—to learn the names 
of which demands a long apprenticeship—the operator can 
make it cut hair, boil water, work a pianola, mangle shirts, 
turn a cinematograph, clean the chimneys, beat eggs or 
mow and roll a tennis lawn. In case of invasion it can be 
sunk and form a useful submarine, or have its tyres fully 
inflated and serve as a capable military airship. 








‘‘The programme was as follows :—Quartette, ‘O hurl thee my 
haby.’”"—Natal Witness. 
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Far better use the fire-escape. 
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CATCHING HER EYE. 

WE had come to an end of dinner quite naturally at our | 
end of the table. It had been a fearfully long one. The 
strain of keeping up an animated conversation for two 
solid hours was beginning to tell on my host, and his eyes 
brightened as he glanced at his wife at the other end of 
the table. She would get up in a minute, and he would be 
able to re-tell the story of how his sherry had been 
smuggled from the Imperial cellars at St. Petersburg— 
probably to more grateful listeners. Meanwhile, very light 
small-talk was what was wanted. 

“When I was in Spain,’ he began, and then remembered 
the anecdote was too long. 

“T must tell you an amusing story of how I tried to buy 
a blouse at the sales the other day,” I said, seeing his 
difficulty, and half-way through bungled the point through 
over-curtailing it. Stories were no good. We must restrict 
ourselves to remarks. 

“Are you going to Cowes?” I said recklessly, and 
caught my vis-d-vis looking at me curiously. Since the 
savoury she had confined herself to a sympathetic smile, 
and now affected mild amusement at the absurdity of 
chatter after her half-hour’s earnest @iscussion on the 
Insurance Bill. But something had to be done. 

“ N-n-no, that is to say, yes,” he replied quickly, 
“though I confess racing does not attract me. But I have 
a collection of model yachts. Dear me, yes. I must show 


it you. I-I rather want to see if--—’’ He looked 
frowningly at his wife. He mustn’t begin on any of his 
collections. The chief points of a hobby can’t be run 


through between the picking up of gloves and the opening 

of adoor. As far as I could make out, she was discussing 

the successful lighting of reception rooms, illustrated by | 
diagrams on the back of her menu. A little sigh of dis- 

appointment escaped him, and in despair he began to offer 
me more grapes. “No, really,” I said very firmly, and 

nearly added, “I never eat fruit at breakfast.” Was it | 
yesterday or a week ago that we had sat down to dine? | 
There was a growing restlessness on his part after this, 

but pushing his chair back suddenly and creaking it—his | 
eyes fixed on his wife with what would have been to me 

mesmeric foree—had no effect whatever. Then he played 

a strong card. ‘“ My wife always says,” he remarked very 

loudly and deliberately —‘“ my wife always says—I was 

telling them, my dear, you always say that of 

It failed to reach her. He creaked again, this time 
almost ostentatiously, and even gave an extra flourish of 
his pocket-handkerchief in the unnecessary process of not 
blowing his nose. I felt sorry for him. She appeared to 
be short-sighted as well as deaf. My neighbour on the 
other side turned to me. 

“Tell me some more of your experiences,” he said. ‘I 
liked the story of your dancing with a waiter by mistake. 
I am much interested in sociology.” | 

An idea came to me. 

“T was bathing once,” I said in my clearest and most 
bell-like tones—“ it was in Devonshire and we were a large , 
mixed party—and I had just got a new bathing-dress. It 
was a very pretty one, but I had never worn it before, 
and. ” 

I was aware of an eye flashing at me from the bottom of | 
the table. 

| 








| 
| 


“Shall we leave them to smoke?” my hostess said 
sweetly as we all rose. 





“A delightfully cool breeze was blowing . . . Several ladies, both | 
Indian and European, were among*the gusts." —Said Gazette. 


It sounds more like a hurricane. | 
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SOLID. 
‘I THOUGHT IT WAS GOING 10 BE PAPER.” 


Geemany. “DONNERWETTER! IT’S ROCK. 
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AN ABSORBING OCCUPATION. 
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S87 iire’s Wife. **Wuy, Jacky, I HAVEN'T SEEN YOU FOR TWO OR THREE WEEKS. WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING ALL THE TIME!” 


Jacky (lodge-keeper’s child). ‘’AVING DRINKS 0” WATER.” 











DUSK OUT-OF-DOORS. 


(A Lirtte REVERIE.) 


Has it ever struck you, gentle reader, 
When the summer nights are warm 

(Deck-chairs underneath the dark old cedar, 
Moths about, and bats in form), 

What a boon it means to golden fancies, 
Faith and love and fond regret ? 

How (conversely) trade in true romances 
Suffers if the season’s wet ? 


Take myself: I stand, with my cigar lit, 
Near the rhododendron clumps ; 
Jorous is the earth, the heayen’s starlit, 
I am wearing evening pumps ; 

Dreams of youth arise: I almost pardon 
Belle, the fair and fickle flirt ; 

Should I even be here in the garden 
If the gravel walks were dirt ? 


No, I should be playing cards or (may he) 
Billiards at the “* Rose and Crown "— 

“Very sorry, James, I ’ve missed a baby 
Cannon and I’ve sent you down ; 

Not my fault I couldn’t find the jigger ” — 
Now I stand stock-still and think 











How superbly fair her angel figure 
Some‘imes looked in salmon-pink. 


I'm of course alone; but look at others: 
Down beside the gooseberry beds 

There are Mr. Jones and Miss Carruthers 
Putting very close their heads ; 

Sweet young things; but, gracious! if the weather 
Hadn’t been so fine this year, 

Could they have been thrown so oft together ? 
No, it would have failed, I fear. 


That ’s what does it: moonlight and the murmur 
Made by sympathetic trees ; 

Nothing can compare for binding firmer 
Amatory knots with these: 

Comes a kind of feyness after dinner 
When Selene lords the night 

(I remember, I proposed at Pinner, 
Years ago, on such a night). 


Nay, and even now, I am not certain; 
In this atmosphere of balm, 
Ringed about by night's bejewelled curtain, 
Listening to the streamlet’s psalm, 
Possibly I too might come out stronge:, 
Feel again love’s passion-swirl, 
If the fine spell lasts a little longer, 
If I meet some lovely girl. Evor. 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
IV.—A Worp 1n Season. 


«“ Ancuig,” said Blair, “ what ’s that 
big empty room above the billiard-room 
for?” ’ Bete ae 

“That,” said Archie, “is where we 
hide the corpses of our guests. I 
sleep with the key under my pillow.” 

“This is rather sudden,” said 
Simpson. “I’m not at all sure that I 
should have come if I had known 
that.” 

“Don’t frighten them, dear; tell 
them the truth.”. 

“Well, the truth is,” said Archie, 
“that there was some idea of a little 
play-acting there occasionally. Hence 
the curtain-rod, the emergency exit 
and other deviees.”’.” “ig ow 

“Then why haven’t we done any? 
We came down here to open your house 
for you, and then you go and lock up 
the most important.room of all, and 


| sleep with the key under your pillow.” 


“It’s too hot. But we'll do a little 
charade to-night if you like—just to air 
the place.” 

“ Hooray,” said Myra, “I know a 
lovely word.” 


Myra’s little word was in two 
syllables and required three performers. 
Archie and I were kindly included in 
her company. Simpson threatened to 
follow with something immense and 
archaic, and Thomas also had some- 
thing rather good up his sleeve, but 1 
am not going to bother you with these. 
One word will be enough for you. 


First Scene. 

“Oh, good morning,” said Myra. 
She had added a hat and a sunshade to 
her evening frock, and was supported 
by me in a gentlemen’s lounge coat 
and boater for Henley wear. 

“Good morning, Mum,” said Archie, 
hitching up his apron and spreading 
his hands on the table in front.of him. 

“I just want this ribbon matched, 
please.” 

“Certainly, Mam. Won’t your little 
boy—I beg pardon,=the young gentle- 
man, take a seat too? What colour did 
you want the ribbon, Mum?” -” 

“The same colour as this,” I said. 
“ Tdiot.” 

“ Your grandfather is in a bit of a 
draught, I’m afraid, Mum. It always 


| stimulates the flow of language. My 


grandfather was just the same. I’m 


| afraid, Mum, we haven't any ribbon as, 


you might say the same colour as 
this.” ' 
“ If it’s very near it will.do.” _ 
“Now what colour would you call 
that ?” wondered Archie, with his head 





on one sida, “ Kind of puce-like, I 





Puce-magenta, as 


should put it at. 
No; we’re right 


we say in the trade. 
out of puce-magenta.” 

“ Show the lady what you have got,” 
I said sternly. 

“Well, Mum, I’m right out of 
ribbon altogether. The fact is I’m 
more of an ironmonger really. The 
draper’s is just the other side of the 
road. You wouldn’t like a garden 
roller now? I can do you a nice 
garden-roller for two pound five, and 
that’s simply giving it away.” 

‘Oh, shall we have a nice roller?” 
said Myra eagerly. 

“I’m not going to carry it home,” I 
said. 

“ That 's all right, Sir. My little lad 
will take it up on his bicycle. Two 
pounds five, mum, and sixpence for 
the mouse-trap the gentleman’s been 


sitting on. Say three pounds.” 
Myra took out her purse. 
Second Scene. 


We were back in our ordinary clothes. 
“I wonder if they guessed that,” 
said Archie. ; 

“It was yery easy,” said M “ 
should have aaa they 'd Gale secon 
it at once.” 

“ But of course they’re not a very 
clever lot,” I explained. “That fellow 
with the spectacles——” 

“Simpson, his name is,” said Archie. 
“T know him well. He's a wonderful 
golfer.” 

“ Well, hé looks learned enotigh. I 
expect he knows all right. But the 
others——” » ; 

“Do you think he knew that we 
were supposed to be in a shop?” 

“Surely! Why, I should think 
even—— What's that man’s rame over 
there? ‘No; that one next to the 
pretty lady—ah, yes, Thomas. Is that 
Thomas, the wonderful cueist, by the 
way? Really! Well, I should think 
even Thomas guessed that much.” 


“Don't you think perhaps we’d 


better do it over again to make sure?” 


“Oh, no, it was perfectly obvious.. 


Let's get on to the final scene.” ; 

“I’m afraid that will give it away 
rather,” said Myra. 

“I’m afraid so,” agreed Archie. 

“It always seems to me rather silly 
to do the whole word—it makes it so 
easy. But I suppose we'd better.” 


Third Scene. 


We sat on camp-stools and looked up 


at the ceiling with our mouths open. 
“’E,’s late,” said Archie. 
“TI don’t believe ’e’s coming, and 
I don’t mind ’oo ‘ears me sye so,” said 
Myra. “So there.” 
“’Ot work,” I said, wiping my brow. 
“Nar, not up there. Not ’ot. Nice 
and breezy like.” 





“But ’e’s nearer the sun than wot 
we are, ain’t ’e?” 

* Ah, but’e’s not’ot. Not up there.” 

«Ere, there ’e is,” cried Myra jump- 
ing up excitedly. “Over there. ’Ow 
naow, it’s a bird. I declare I quite 
thought it was ’im. Silly of me.” 

There was silence for a little, and 
then Archie took a sandwich out of his 
pocket. 

‘‘Wunner wot they ‘ll invent next,” 
he said, and munched stolidly. 
% * * * * 

“Well done,” said Dahlia. 

“Thomas and I have been trying to 
guess,” said Simpson, “ but the strain 
is terrific. My first idea was ‘codfish,’ 
but I suppose that’s wrong. It's either 
‘silkworm’ or ‘ wardrobe.’ . Thomas's 
suggestions have been ‘submarine,’ 
‘chimney’ and ‘mangel-wurzel.’ He 
says he never saw anybody who had so 
much the whole air of a wurzel. as 
Archie. . The indefinable élan of the 
wurzel was there.” - 

“Can't you really guess?” said 
Myra eagerly. “I don’t know whether 
I want you to or not. Oh no, I don’t 
want you to.” 

“Then I withdraw ‘ mangel-wurzel, 
said Simpeon gallantly. 

“TI think I can guess,” said Blair. 
“Tt ’s——” 

“ Whisper it,” said Simpson, “I’m 
never going to know.”’ . 

Blair whispered it. 

“ Yes,” said Myra disappointedly, 
“ that’s it.” A. A, M. 





THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 
OF GENIUS. 
lV. : 

Sunday.—Another perturbing day. 
Peter was detained in town on Saturday 
and only got home just before dinner. 
It was a curious meal. Miss Stooker, 
after talking and playing music alk the 
afternoon with me, suddenly developed 
into a full-blown Philistine, and the 
conversation at dinner took the form of 
a duologue between her and Peter on 
golf and county cricket, on both of 
which subjects she seems to be an 
enthusjast and an expert. If it had 
been base-ball, which I believe is the 
American game,I could have understood 
it better, but whenever I tried to get 
her to talk about her native country she 
was uncommunicative and evasive. At 
last I couldn’t help saying, “I'm afraid 
you ’re not a very loyal American,” on 
which Peter calmly said, ‘‘ No wonder, 
considering she’s never been in the 
States.” ‘Oh, Peter,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Stooker, ‘“‘ you needn’t have given me 
away .so soon.” 

Then of course it all had to come 
out. Miss Miriam Stooker is the alias 
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Mr. PUNCH’S ATPENTION HAVING BEEN CALLED TO THE ABOVE ENTICING NOTICES DISPLAYED IN SOME OF OUR LYADING STORES, HE 
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| the fatal day when that blithering 
| fellow in The Magnet told you that you 
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of Peter's cousin, Margaret Vivian, the 
female Admirable Crichton, of whom I 
had heard so much in former years, 
but had never seen her. She played 
cricket better than her brothers, went 
up to Girton with a scholarship, took a 
first in History, and then went off to 
Germany to study music. But why 
was it necessary to introduce her to me 
in the guise of an American authoress 
and under an assumed name? I hate 
practical jokes, and this seems to me 
one of the most unnecessary hoaxes I 
ever heard of. However, Peter made 
a clean breast of it after his cousin had 
gone to bed. He is trying in many 
ways, but at least no one can accuse 
him of a lack of candour, and on this 
occasion he quite surpassed himself. 
“My dear Delicia,” he began, ‘you 
are an attractive and engaging young 
rerson, and I don’t in the least repent 
having married you. You have good 
looks, style and inte ligence. But since 





had creative genius and that it was 
your duty to cultivate the divine im- 
pulse you have threatened to develor 
into a prig and a bore. Your verses 
are passable, but I have calculated | 
that they cost me exactly 5s. a line.” 

I remindec Peter with dignity that 
Minton only received £5 for Paradise 
Lost, but he was ungenerous enough to 
retort that at least Mitton was not out 
of pocket on the transaction. He then 
went on to disparage my music and to 
criticise my theories of education, and 
wound up by saying: “The fact is 
you're not a woman of genius, other- 
wise I should never have dared to 
marry you. You're something much | 
better, if you only would leave your 
mind alone. And the only way I could 
devise of converting you to my mode of 
.ainking was to bring you up against 
the genuine article and let you see the 
difference. If I had asked Margaret 
hexe-m the ordinary way you would 
have paid no attention to her. So I 
induced her to come as an admirer 
of your postry, and just let things 
work themselves out. The result, wd 
far as I can gather, has been excellent. | 
You admit that you can’t compete | 
with Margaret, and the admission 
does credit to your sanity, as she is 
an invincible person.” | 

Thus ended the longest speech I) 
ever heard Peter make. I was in- 
expressibly wounded by his tone, but | 
the worst of all was that most of what | 
he said was true. So with an immense | 
effort of self-restraint I said nothing. 
Visions of the dénouement of The Doll’s 








My music I had already abandoned, 
but there remained my poetry. Yet 
when I asked her candid opinion of my 
sonnets she had no difficulty in proving 


“A FRIEND.” 
I met Reginald by chance in Jermyn 
Street and, acceptirig the invitation 


by chapter and verse that they were| Which he omitted to offer me, ac- 
three parts derivative. When I asked | ¢ompanied him up to his rooms. 


her in despair what consolation was 


left me, she fairly exploded : ‘* Consola- | 


tion! Why, you’ve got a delightful 
house, an indulgent husband and an 
adorable child. What more do you 
want ?” 

Margaret goes to-morrow, but she 
has promised to come again and give 
me lessons in counterpoint and golf. 
She says that the first regulates the 
emotions and the second is a cure for 
introspection. Anyhow, I mean to 
give her system a trial. 





SHED FOR ENGLAND. 
In A TereirorraL Camp. 
My land, and ye who therein dwell 
From coast to guarded coast, 
Far be ’t from me my toils to tell, 
And farther still to boast ; 


But here from out these broiling tents | 


And a most droughty throat 
I hope I may, at all events, 
Just call on you to note 


That, though my work be little worth, 
My foot no longer fleet, 

And one of—well, of generous girth 
Does sorely feel the heat ; 


Despite this 80 in the shade, 
At duty’s call have I 

Forsworn my flannel ’d ease and laid 
The airy blazer by. 


I’ve belted there and strapped on here 
This whole confounded kit, 

This swathing, creaking mass of gear — 
Phew! but just think of it! 


Hark ye in sheltered homes, I’ve lost 
More than mere blood this day ; 

But what know ye of fighting’s cost 
Who think but of the fray ? 


England, I have not bled for thee, 
Though with all fervour fired ; 

That may or, haply, may not be, 
But, oh! I have perspired ! 





‘James Valentine was the first English pilot 
to arrive... By this time, 8.30 a.m., the 
whole frame of this part of the Harrogate Stray 
was black with faces.” — Yorkshire Evening Post. 
“Black”! And Harrogate’s bathin 


ao 
D 


facilities and far-famed waters meet us| 


at every turn. 





“Tarrant l.b.w., b. Tarrant, 168.” —Globe. 


I was soon to regret my good nature, 
however, for Reginald was in a state of 
the deepest dejection. 

“ Reginald,” I said—in lighter mood 
I call him Reggie, but I saw at once 
that this was not a Reggie day— 
“ Reginald, you are off colour: What 
\is the vsature of your _ trouble ? 
Financial, physical, or social ?”’ 

I know Reginald’s worldly ambitions 
and was not surprised therefore that at 
the last word he winced painfully, and 
pointed to a pile of weekly illustrated 
papers. 


the other, and hastily scanned their 
pages, fearing I knew not what. 


length, ‘unless it’s these portraits of 
you at various race-meetings. I don’t 
say you look extraordinarily hand- 
‘some in any——” But he ‘cut me 
short. 





“Read the writing. ‘The 
, Craven Coward in the Enclosure with 
a friend!’ ‘General Waitingroom 
talking with a friend!’ ‘Sir Tiddley 
,and Lady Winks and a friend. That’s 
| what makes me so wild. Why must I 
| always be ‘a friend’? Why can’t they 
say who I am? 


the Winkses? Or old Waitingroom? 


| But I’ve got them this time,” he went | 
“When I | 


(on, cooling down a little. 
,was at Gcodwood I managed to get 
taken absolutely alone.” 

At that moment his man came in 


with the new Twaddler, hot from the | 


| press. 

I looked over Regina!d's shoulder as 
jhe turned the pages with trembling 
hands. 

There he was, alone, as he had said, 
and wearing the self-satisfied smirk 
which said plainly enough: “ Now 

| you can withhold my rights no longer,” 


Plainly enough to me, that is; for the | 


photographer had unfortunately failed 
|to interpret it correctly, and below was 
| the legend : 

| “ Evidently a backer of Braxted.” 


| Reginald flung down the paper and 


_kicked a footstool savagely, and I 
decided it would be more tactful to 
leave him with his trouble. 

At the door curiosity overcame dis- 
| cretion, however. 

“ Did you back Braxted ?” I asked. 

A copy of The Turf Guide struck the 


} 


House floated through my brain in the | These long innings must be ended lintel a quarter of an inch above my 


night, but next day it was Margaret | 
who reconciled me to Peter’s view. | 





somehow, however the 


means. 


desperate 


head, and I closed the door hastily. 
Evidently he had not. 


I snatehed them up one after | 


“T can’t find anything,” I said at | 


“Don’t you see, you ass?” he said. | 
‘Hon. | 


Ain’t I as good as | 
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New Stable Lad. ‘‘THAT UN AIN’T ’ARDLY SAFE. I WONDER YOU KFEPS ’IM?” 
Master. ‘Best ’0SS WE’VE GOT ; FIND IS WAY OME ALONE FROM ANYWHERE, ’E WILT, LIKE A DOG,” 
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MUSIC AND MURDER. 

[Suggested by a recent appreciation of 
“Scheherazade ” by ‘‘R.C.” in The Daily Mail.) 

“ ANOTHER prodigious success was 
achieved on Saturday night by the 
Circassian dancers at Covent Garden. 
Nothing more beautiful—nothing so 
beautiful, one may boldly assert—can 
ever have been seen on any stage since 
the world began. ‘ Mirza Schaffy’ is 
the name of this soul-shaking ballet, in 
which all the splendours of the Georgian 





| imagination are condensed in one short 


hour of delirious ecstasy. The scene, | 
which is laid in the palace of| 
Semangellina, the Empress of Tiflis, | 
is a stupendous harmony of opalescent 
hues, and the action passes on the roof 
garden of a Caucasian Temple, honey-| 
combed with oubliettes. Semangellina, | 
who is in love with her Prime Minister, | 
Prince Mirza Schaffy, resolves to test. 
his devotion by ordering all the members | 
of his family to immolate themselves by 
jumping down the oubliettes to slow 
music. When some of them refuse, 
the Empress summons her janis- 


saries to execute the recalcitrants, 
and an appalling scene of carnage and 
horror ensues. Gigantic soldiers with 
enormous scimitars slay right and left, 
heads are mown off by scores, and the 
shrieks of the decapitated victims are 
echoed in the highest registers of the 
piceolos and oboes. The enormous 
effect of the scene proves to absolute 
demonstration that the ballet is to be 
ranked with the highest emanations 
of any other art, glyptic, pictorial or 
dramatic. But the chief xsthetic 
significance of the spectacle is to be 
found in the marvellous persuasive- 
ness of the orchestra. An ancient poet 
taught us that music has power to 
soothe the savage breast. It has been 
reserved for the genius of Bobolinsky- 
Kluchnikoff to prove that the most 
repulsive and nauseating savagery 
can be rendered not only endur- 
able but fascinating when asso- 
ciated with refined and _ sparkling 
orchestration. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this novel and exhilarating 
illustration of the influence of music 
will not be overlooked by our native 








composers in their quest for unexploited 
sensations. Music has too long been | 
concerned with the glorification of 
insipidity. In future it will be its noble 
task to reconcile us {o the delights of 
carnage and to lend a fresh savour to 
the extravagance of hamatomania.” 











After describing Mr. Batrour’s | 
rebuke to the Home Secretary on the 
famous night of the uproar in the 
House, the Scotsman says: ‘“ M> 
Churchill winced in sil:nce.” ‘This 
from a serious Scotch paper! 





“Tt is understood that the marriage between | 
Earl Perey and Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox | 
will be celebrated shortly after the 14th October, 
the closing day of the Spey rod fishing.” 

Aberdecn Journal, 
Duty first! 








“‘GanprnEr.—On the 7th July, at White- 
thorn, Barton-road, Cambridge, the wife of | 
Professor I. Stanley Gardiner, F.R.S. (née Dr. | 
Edith Willcock), of a daughter.”—Standard, | 
As we have always said of the lady 
doctor, nascitur non fit. 
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Cadet, ‘‘Er—MY NAME ISN’T KELLY, IT's Dickson!” 








other people ‘sitting in them is an 
insult to you and to b2 resented as 
such. 

The safest place in the carriage, in 
case of accidents, is on the rack. This 
is provided primarily for light articles. 
You may be light, but cannot, unless I 


HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 


Ir you must be a traveller, be'a 
bond-fide traveller. It will come in 
useful, you will find, on thirsty Sun- 
days. 

All roads lead to Rome. This, how- 
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French Examiner (consulting list of candid ces for linguistic honours). ‘QUEL EST VOTRE NUMERO?” 











think, to combine business’ and 
pleasure. 

Wher you go on your honeymoon, 
you will have not only to travel first- 
class, but als» to buy two first-class 
tickets for the purpose. Knowing you 
as I do, I shall be heartily amused if 





ever, does not apply to railroads. 
Margate, therefore, is still open for 
consideration as a possible holiday 


am mistaken in you, be an article. 
For the convenience of the Company 
and your own comfort, it is advisable 


resort. . 
Margate is not the only Queen of 
Watering Places. There are two hun- 


only to resort to the rack when there 
is going to be an accident. 
lf a fellow-passenger starts offering 





dred and thirty-one other queens. If}you papers, you might as well accept | 
you cannot make up your mind as to | the first and save yourself trouble. He) 
which you prefer, leave it to the Book-! will make you read something before | 
ing Clerk. He will submit a list of} he has done with you. 
names ard, while you are thinking the! Avoid friendships with guards. They 
matter out, the people behind you will | cost a shilling a time. Also, any com- 
keep up the flow of conversation. /munications you desire to make to the 
Having sufficiently stirred the Book- driver should not be made by cord. 
ing Clerk from his state of apathy, This is even more expensive. 
turn your attention to the porters.| Do not throw bottles out on to the 
But wariness is essential with these, as' line. Keep them, during your journey, 
they are not kept in cages. in the pockets in which you habitually 
When you have selected your car-| carry them. 
riage and sat in it, no one else has a! I once had the privilege of travelling 
right to get in without your permission. | in the same carriage with a honeymoon 
Let your expression of greeting to in-| couple of the working class. With his 
truders leave no doubt as to this. le't hand the bridegroom held the-right 
It is your prerogative to have a|hand of the bride. With his right he 
carriage to yourself, Though you can-|heid the humorous paper he was 











not sit in ten seats at once, the fact of |reading’ at the time. His idea was; I 





a third-class ticket-holder insists on 
travelling in your carriage. 

The worst part of quarrelling with 
a railway company is the feeling that 
the Company is never upset about it. 
I have written to my own pet company 
no fewer than five times to tell it that 
I am surprised at it, and still it goes on. 

Return tickets are available for six 
months, a fact to be pointed out, with 
significant emphasis, to your hostess 


| on arrival, 





*‘Jones made his 103 out of 165 in ninety- 
five minutes, and did not give a chance. He 
hit one 66 and 13 4’s.”—Hvening News. 

The stroke which produced 66 was one 
of the most remarkable ever sezn. It 
was not exactly a drive and not exactly 
a cut, but it did the fieldsman’s business. 





“‘Mr. J. B. Hammond, millionaire inventor 
of the typewriter, who is 73 years of age, has 
left New York on a twenty-seven years’ cruis:.” 

Manchester Evening Nev ss 
We sha'l look out for his account of it 
in The Datly Mail. 
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THE OLD TROJAN. 


Lorp Lanspowye, “DON’T LUG THAT INFERNAL MACHINE INTO THE CITADEL THE 
THING’S FULL OF ENEMIES.” 


Lorp Hatssury. “I KNOW. THAT’S WHERE MY HEROISM COMES IN.” | 
———) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE DrAry OF Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, July 24. 
—Since the free fight on floor of House 
that disgraced the Session of 1893, 
nothing has equalled the tumuit 
that filled the Chamber this after- 
noon. Nearest approach was when 
Liberals expcc.ed Prince ARTHUR, 
then Premier, personally to define his 
views on current stage of Tariff Reform 
question and with modesty habitually 
predominant in connection with this 
question he put up ALFRED LyTTEL TO? 
in his place. A mere squib compared 
with to-night’s explosion. 

That the outbreak was organised 
was obvious, is indeed not denied. 
Questions disposed of, Clerk read out 


, First Order of Day. ‘Parliament Bill: 


_ Consideration of Lords’ Amendments.” 








PrEMIER rose amid storm of cheering 
from his supporters. Taking up sheet 
of manuscript, placed on brass-bound 
box as he entered, he smoothed it out 
and, the cheers subsiding, began his 
speech. Instantly uprose from group 
behind Front Opposition Bench, on 
which Prince Arruur lolled with 
languorous air, cries of ‘“ Traitor! 
Traitor!” Shout taken up from front 
benches below Gangway. Cousin 


Huau in corner seat, pale to the lips, | Carson moved adjournment of debate. | 
with blazing eyes and frail form shaken | Speaker, ready at every turn, pointed | brass-bound box, getting in a sentence 
by tempestuous passion, led the rally./out that debate had not yet been! here and there in comparative lull in 
E. Smita waved both! 
last preserved unruftled mien, a digni- arms in eloquent though inaudible! of harmony, were something in way 
‘of an oratorio. 
‘solo by the Premier. 
‘in the rear of chorus, with the voice of 
Hunt accompanying it in the part of 


In vain the SPEAKER, who from first to 


fied contrast to the turmoil on both 
sides, made earnest appeal for pre- 
servation of order. 


It proved unavailing. Winn Crooks 


rose to deliver brief lesson in deport-|the chamber door, forlornly croaking,|the big bassoon. 


ment. Though he was highly qualified 
for mission, Opposition would + 


have none of him. In 
locality where the waters 
come down from  Lodore, 


WiLL1AM's voice might per- 
haps have been heard. Effort 
hopeless amid present din. 
McCunnam Scorr, en- 
deavouring to take a hand, 
was literally bawled down. 
Cuiozza Money flung himself 
on the counter (so to speak) | 
to prove his genuineness. 
“A bad shilling!” shrieked 
a voice below Gangway 
opposite, and Money was 
contemptuously chucked 
back. SpPeaKeErR’s attention 
called to ARCHER-SHEE, but 
in the uproar no _ conse- 
quences followed. 

Hunt popped up and 
down like a parched pea ‘ 


in a frying-pan yelling, 
“Point of Order.” Epwarp 
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(A study of Lord Hucu Ceci beside himself.) 
‘Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 

Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.”—TZennyson. 
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¥. 


‘opened. 


argument. All the while in corner 
‘seat below Gangway sat Cousin 


| Huan, like the bird of evil omen 
/perched on the bust of Pallas above 


| “’ Vide, ’vide, ‘vide.” 






Sos Ane a se mae Nea —--——--=4 almost literally swept him 
eee off his legs with roar of 

Thana; haoe execration. 
RedweX fore |! . Most striking part of per- 
fl Poa. formance was that PrEMIER 


‘Sad . VW i ' 


REST OF ENGLAND.” 
(A fixture which we trust will not be repeated. ) 
‘Through it all the Premier stood by brass-bound box.” 


‘GENTLEMEN v. THE 


Through it all the Premier stood by 


uproar. Proceedings, save in the matter 


A line was sung 
Then broke 


The tenor got off 
another bar of his solo, and the chorus 


absolutely ignored interrup- 
tions. Not that they failed 
in point. Cousin Huan 
varied his plaintive monody 
by remarking, ‘“ You have 
broken the Constitution.” 
Later he contributed to 
amenitics of occasion remark 
addressed to LrapER oF 
Hovsr, * You are absolutely 
; unworthy of your position.” 
PREMIER took no more 
notice of him than if he were 
a fly settled on somebody 
else's nose. Went on when- 
ever he found a chance, pre- 
serving strict sequence of his 
type-written sentences. For 
full forty minutes the struggle 
lasted—a hundred men against 


* 
— oe 

















i till, 


| “ Mr. Speaker 


| House without Question put. 
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one. At last, with angry gesture, the 
Premier rolled up his manuscript and, 
facing round to his supporters, protested, 
“T am not going to degrade myself by 
further endeavouring to press argu- 
ments on people who are evidently 
resolved not to listen.” 

A fresh burst of cheering followed, 
Ministarialists leaping to theii feet and 
waving hats and handkerchiefs. 

“The question is,” said t'e SPEAKER, 
“that the Lords’ Amendments be now 
considered.” 

Promptly Prince ArTHUR rose, 
greeted by hearty cheers from excited 
throng to left of Chair. In ordinary 
familiar course of events row would | 
have been the turn of the Ministerialists. | 
Their chieftain had heen howled down. 
In accordance with old practice they | 
would give Leaper or OpposiTIcn a} 
turn. 

There came into operation pretty | 
little action illustrative of the chivalry | 
native to the House in its maddest | 
moments. The Premier, foresecing | 
what would happen when Prince 
Arrnur took the floor, had privily | 
despatched the Master or [ELIBanh | 
with injunction to his men to refrain | 
from reprisals. For some minutes 
EniBaANK was seen fluttering round, | 
dove-like, with olive leaf in his beak. ! 
Effect marvellous. Prince Artur) 
was listened to in silence, an unex- | 
pected reception he gratefully acknow- | 
ledged. 

But there were limits to fo bearance. 
When F. E. Surrx proposed to follow, | 
storm broke forth again, not subsiding | 
at the end of five minutes, he | 
gave in and resumed his seat, having | 
uttered no other audible phrase than, 














Proceedings brought to abrupt end. | 
The SPEAKER, ° acting under new 
Standing Order provided to meet 

cases of grave disorder, adjourned the 


“Familiar with the petition, ‘Save 
me from my friends,’” said Sark a; 
we walked off together, “one might 
be inclined in cases such as this to 
ery aloud, ‘Commend me to my 
enemies.’ If the young lions in the 
Opposition den had been suborned by 
Asquirx to get up this afternoon's 
performance they could not have more 
effectively earned their wage. It will 
not only strengthen the bonds between 
himself and his followers in the House 
and through the country, it wll 
grievously damage the already stricken 
cause of the Peers. If these be the 
champions of that venerable institution, 
these the exponents of the principle 
of Law and Order, that shrewd person 
the Man in the Street will be inclined 
to say he is not taking any.” 





Business done. —None. 

Tuesday.—Seemed when SPEAKER 
took Chair this afternoon that House, 
naturally shamefaced in remembrance 
of yesterday's proceedings, had relapsed 
into old humdrum manner. Benshes 
only half filled. 
devoid of interest. Appearances how- 
ever nct for first time illusory. BirRELL, 
rattling through answer af one of string 
of Irish questions, was suddenly inter- 
rupte! by ringing cheer that rose and 
swelled with gathering force. Turning 
sharply round he perceived PREMIER 


entering from behind the SpEsKker’s- 


Cha’r. 





Don’t Ketn Harpie and the latest Socialist 
modes for Merthyr Tydtil. 


Possibly Ministerialists might have 
been satisfied with this significant 
welcome had it not been for Covsin 
Hucu. Prime Minister sharply re- 
torted to enquiry of RurerT Gwynne, 
“T refuse to answer insolent questions.” 
This naturally shocked Cousin Hueu’s 
severe idea of decencies of debate. 
Rising to call the Speaker’s attention 
to the bad language he was greeted 
by howl of execration from benches 
opposite. For some minutes he stood 
facing the music. When he attempted 
to speak there broke forth the cry 
which he himself yesterday employed 
to discomfiture of Primz MINISTER. 

“ May I ask ” he shouted. 

“’Vide, ‘vide, ’vide!”’ roared the 
Ministerialists. 

In a rough-and-tumble scrimmage 
Cousin Huau does not seem to promise 








much. But his courage is indomitable. 
Thrice he interposed, calling down 
upon his head a fresh storm of angry 
interruption. © Incidentally Birrewn 
continued to read out answers to the 


;questions addressed to him on the 
Questions on paper} 


paper. Cousin Huan rising to give 
voice to a fresh thought personal to 
the Premier, uproar bick2 out again 
and the Curer Secretary was fain te 
stand silent at the Table. 

A more genial episode was appear- 
ance on scene of Den’r Keir Harpiz. 
Either by happy accident: or by acute 
prevision he had for this occasion 
possessed himself of a reach-me-down 
uit of white flannels, a touch of many 
colours being added by a gorgeous 
cummerbund. Whilst ‘the row was 
in progress he, after manner of limited 
supply of supers on transpontine stage, 
trotted in and out. However high 
angry passion might have risen, as 
soon as Members caught sight of the 


; white suit and the coy cummerbund, 


they burst into hilarious shout of 
laughter and ironical cheering. 

Then Cevstn Huaex took another 
turn. A wild roar greeted him. It 
seemed as if we were coming to fisti- 
cuffs as in 1893, when from under the 
glass door leading from the Lobby there 
tlashed a gleam of white with indication 
of a streak of rainbow. It was Don't 
Kerr Harpie and his cummerbund 
back again. Once more angry passion 
changed to burst of genuine merriment. 
In the end the SpeaKER put down 
Cousin Huau with sharp reproof and, 
the House getting into Committee of 
Supply, the excited multitude broke up 
and disappeared. 

Business -done.—India Budget ex- 
pounded by Unper-Secretary. Result 
wholesomely soporific. 





Scandal at a Watering-place. 


‘‘MatverN.—Furnished Residence ; large 
lounge hall, three reception, eight bed rooms ; 
beautiful grounds and charming, retired 
situation ; cook and husband could be left.” 

' The Birmingham Daily Post. 
We are interested: to know whether it 
is the lady of the house or her husband 
who is eee for the above 
adver tisement. 





‘Rain ieaies to fall heavily at two o'clock, 
with the result that the garden party at Holy- 
rood Palace in all probabllit ity w ill be cancelled. 

Betting—6 to 4 on Toggery.” 

Edinhiirgh Evening Dispatch. 


We should hardly estimate Toggery’s 
chances so highly in such weather. 





“George Duncan, of the Hangerhill Club, 
London, will: make an eight weeks’ tour in 
America during September.” — Zhe Courier. 
Desperate time-savers these Hangerhill 
champions. 
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Mike (to aluruin as it gocs off). ‘‘T FOOLED YEZ THAT TIME. I WAS NOT ASLAPE AT ALL.” 








A GLOSSARY OF POLITICAL TERMS. 
(For Use in a Crisis.) 

Last Dircx.—A receptacle for poor thinking and high 
falutin. Favourite death-place for advanced politicians 
who do not intend to die—at least, not there—and who, as 
a matter of fact, always survive misfortunes which have 
made strange ditch-fellows. . 

No SurrenpEeR.—An expression much used by those who 
attempt to disguise a defeat by congratulating one another on 
their indomitable courage and to reveal their love for their 
leader by disregarding his advice and attempting to shatter 
his authority. After which they surrender with the rest. 

Crecin.—(1) A place where Dukes and Smiths combine 
to banquet a former creator of judges who is not to be 
satisfied without a creation of Peers. 

(2) A gentleman from Oxford University, noted for the 
amenity of his manners and the suavity of his language. 
An expert in the organisation of impromptu anger. Hold- 
ing that silence is go'den, he has shrieked down a Prime 
Minister and reduced a Speaker to impotence. Conscious, 
as he is, of his merits, he esteems lightly and denounces 
shrilly those who fail to share his exalted estimate of his 
own immaculate perfection. 

Cap.—Term supposed by those who bravely use it under 
cover of uproar to be vividly. descriptive of an English 
gentleman who happens to be Prime Minister. 

Trairor.—A genial word conveying political disagree- 
ment. Has been howled out by many whose language (like 
the raven's answer) “little meaning, little relevancy, bore.” 

Tue House or Lorps.—(1) The last rampart of British 
liberty. (2) An effete assembly of arrogant people-crushers 
combined together for the destruction of freedom and 
capable of being checked and cured only by the duplication 
of their number. 











” 


“Tt was a red herring,” said the Borough Councillor, 
“and now it has come home to roost.” 


ANOTHER BOOK THAT HAS HELPED. 


WHEN editors my proffered poems scorn 
(Always, of course, regretfully polite), 

And lack of luck is moving me to mourn 
The homing instincts of the things I write, 

’Tis then that in my agony I look 

For consolation to my favourite book. 


Keats cannot cure my tendency to mope, 
Nor SHELLEY dissipate my anxious frown ; 
I cannot find resuscitated hope 
In either of the Swans of Stratford town ; 
Nor is the volame Rupyarp's goodly tome 
Of ballads (with the H’s “ not at home”’). 


No! It.is lettered in.a golden tint 
“The Works of Self,” and folio number one 
Displays my verses which appeared in print 
Last summer in The Little Sapletgh Sun, 
I note the cultured rhyme, the sparkling -wit 
Embodied in that jocund little fytte. 


And once again I, laugh.atFortune’s. kicks, 
Once more I feel assured that now and then 
My verse may yet be privileged to mix 
With snappy pars about the Upper Ten ; 
And so return the volume to its shelf 
With renovated confidence in Self. 








Britain on the Qui Vive. 
**3. Paragraph 56a. Inline 2 after ‘Sunday’ for ‘rice’ and inline 3 
after ‘Thursday’ for ‘sago’ substitute ‘blanc-mange’ in each case.” 
Ariny Orders, 





“In the story of ‘Making the Crew’ which follows, there are recited 
the experiences of many a college oarsman who has been famous at his 
alma water.” —Aoatreal Standard. 


What has Atma Tapema to say to this? 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
A Backwarp GLANCE. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest Dapane,—Among the tra- 
gediettas of the season now in extremis 
has been the social suicide of Mrs. 
Jimmy Sharpe. She’s been in a long 
time, but she’s owt again now, and 
may knock and ring for the rest of her 
life without finding anyone to open the 
door. 

She was a good bit of an outsider 
when the Flummerys first met her some- 
where abroad, conceived @ violent fancy 
for her, after their fashion, and took her 
up. Once taken up, she did the rest 
herself, and in a short time one met 
her everywhere that was anywhere. 
She got a big reputation.as_a funny 
woman ad teller of risqué stories, and | 
was in great request at dinners and | 
suppers and country-house parties. I 
never thought her particularly witty— 
and Ray Rimington, who’s by way of 
being a bel esprit himself, says in his 
opinion a woman has no more business 
to be a wit than to have a beard or a 
deep voice! However that. may be, 
Mrs. Jimmy, finding. lately that her 
wit was petering out. and her stock of 
risqué steries was running low (Norty 
says they generally did run low!), has 
taken to practical joking (the derniére | 
ressource of a played-out wit), and. has | 
now..made her last joke, practical or 
otherwise, in our world. 

This ‘was how it- happened... “This 
summer the Dunstables have had a 
series of week-end parties at their-place 
near Richmond, Riverside Court. <I 
neyer cou!d stand the Dunstables. The 
two old, people are avwful,::the.. gitls 
are tombstones, and young Luton:is.a 
prig of the first magnitude... . They 
belong to the set dubbed by nous autres 
The Deadly-Dulls—fearful creatures, 
among whom are current such phrases 

as “the duties of our station ”’—* the 
proper bringing-up of children ”—*“ the 
pleasures of r domestic life,’’ and so on— 
and the week-end parties at Riverside 
Court have been of the hopelessly 
stodgy sort described by that wonderful 
old mid- Victorian word, respectable. 
To one of these week-end parties, 
however, in order, I suppose, to leaven 
the lump of respectability a little, they 
invited Mrs. Jimmy Sharpe, it being 
understood, of course, that no risqué 
stories would be tolerated,.that she was 
to be, as SHAKSPEARE says, as amusing 
as the serpent but as harmless as the 
dove. A few days before going she was 
at a little supper at the Gardenia Club 
and had a wager with Giddy Tremayne 
~ s a relative of the Dunstables and 

a shaking of the head among them), 
that she would disappoint the old 





Duchess of six of her expected guests 
(whom she, Mrs. Jimmy, happened to 
have heard of as being in the same week- 
end party), six female leaders of the 
Deadly - Dulls—six pillars of propriety 
—six monuments of all the domestic 
virtues—and would do it by means of 
the following anonymous letter, drawn 
up at the supper table amid yells of 
laughter :—‘“ A Friend counsels you not. 
to go to Riverside Court this week-end. 
He will be there, and danger is in the 
air.’ 

The wager was for a cool thousand— 
evens. The six letters were sent. On 
Saturday Mrs. Jimmy went to Riverside 
Court, and Giddy, with the privi- 
lege of relationship, went uninvited “to 
see fair.” Three of the six leaders of 
the Deadly-Dulls and pillars of pro- 
| priety. weighed in allright and seemed 
to have nothing on their minds, but at 
dinner the old Duchess said, ‘‘ Influenza 
seems to be coming out of its season. 
Poor dear So-and-so and So-and-so” 
(naming two of the absent leaders of 
the D-D.'s) “ write to excuse themselves 
on the score of terrible colds, and dear 
So-and-so” (naming the third absentee 
—I don’t write their_names, leaving 
you to guess them, my dearest) ‘‘ has 
been suddenly summoned to Scotland 
by the .illness of an aunt.” Mrs. 
Jimmy and’ Giddy, no doubt, exchanged 
eloquent looks across the table, and 
next day they were stupid enough tc 
have a dispute about how the wager 
should be. settled, on the lawn—a dis- 
pute overheard’ by someone in an 
arbour they hadn’t noticed—and, hey 
presto! the fat was in the fire in no 
time, and now Mrs. Jimmy’s outside 
for ever. She quite deserves it. A 
snake in the grass, hitting below the 
belt in that way, is a danger to us all. 

All the maharajahs who came over to 
coronate were darlings (they n made sucl, 
lovely bits of colour at one’s parties), 
but the darlingest of them ‘all was the 
Ghezam of Pondypore, who has become 
a great friend of mine. ~I simply love 
his grave, gentle, graceful way, with 
just a teeny-weeny” soupgon of the 
Bengal tiger somewhere in: the offing. 
I talked to him about TAMERLANE, and 
the Rig Vedas, and the Koran, and 
Buddhism and Brahmanism ‘and all 
that cort of thing,and I’m sure he was 
immensely astonished at my knowledge 
of his country. Josiah was as rude to 
him as he dared to be, and always 
spoke of him to me as “that darkie! ” 

When the dear Ghezam left London 
he sent me a red rose, and a ‘card to 
say his “devotion will last as long as 
the rose shall bloom.” Not a’ very 
long time, that, you say. Don’t be too 
sure, my dear! Each petal of the red 
rose is a ruby, the dewdrops on it are 


diamonds, and the leaves are emeralds: 
Isn't he a love? Babs and tke rest 


of them were perfectly sick with envy |. 


the first time I wore it (as a corsage 
ornament). He has invited me to 
Pondypore as his guest for the Durbar, 
and of course I’m going. ‘ You’re not 
going,” said Josiah yesterday. “I 
certainly am going,” I replied. “I’ve 
promised Balaji.” ‘“Who’s Balaji, 


pray?” he demanded, quite glaring |’ 


at me. ‘ Well, the Ghezam, then,” 
I said. ‘Now look here, Blanche,” 
he ‘said, “I don’t often put my foot 
down, but I put it down now. I 
won't have you cavorting about India 
with this darkie that you call the 
Ghezam. Mind! I won't!” “ Your 
point of view is just as narrow and as 
wrong as it can be,” I told him ealmly. 
“ Why don't you try to think imperially? 


Can’t you see what profound policy it 


is, how good for our Indian Empire, 


that we Englishwomen should have | 


an influence for good over the native 
princes?” “§tuffannonsense!” he 
cried. (That’s an expression I’ve never 
been able to break him of, and he pro- 
nounces it as spelt above.) “If you 
want to see the Durbar, you shall see 
it, but without any Ghezams. We'll 
go together.” 

We shall see. I’ve not the least 
intention of disappointing the Ghezam. 

Beryl Clarges has set-a new fashion 
in head ornaments, which she says 
she'll make even more popular than 
ospreys. She has imported a lot of 
live humming-birds to mateh different 
gowns. A slender gold chain attaches 
them by one leg to a jewelled head- 
band, and they flutter abou’ over the 
head in a simply sweet manner. Of 
course they don’t’live more than a few 
hours, but=she has a fresh set for the 
next night. Those dreadful people. of 
the Society for Interfering with Every- 


body are always after her, threatening |. 


proceedings, but Beryl’s only answer to 


them is to add more humming-birds to | 


her coiffure! ah a 

Dear Stella Clackmannan has been 
having Thursday Thés Mélodiques at 
Clackmannan Hcuse and has played 
and sung her own compositions to her 
friends (for their sins!) One Thursday 
Ninian ffollyott was among the crowd, 
and Stella gave us her new Song Cycle, 
Ecstasies in Elfland. ' Her little prize 
Pekingese was in his little beddy-bye in 
some corner and, just as Stella finished 
one of her Ecstasies (the dear thing’s 
voice, entre nous, is quite past prayimg 
for!),; little Peky-peky gave a sudden, 
piercingly shrill little howl. “Brava!” 
cried Ninny ffollyott innocently: “Tat 
was @ simply rippin’ high note ycu 
finished up with, Duchess—best I ever 





heard you do!” 
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Oh, my dearest, just a little story 
about Sir Croesus Lucre. He came of 
age, you know, a year or two ago, and 
has undergone abso ute torments, poor 


boy, from being the parti of the moment. | 
Lately he’s sold off all his horses, his | 


motors, and even his yacht, and has 
gone in entirely for flying, which he has 
| taken up avec fureur. ‘“ You seem 
awfully stuck on planing, old boy,” 
Norty said to him the other day. “I 
ain'tstuck onit,” was the rueful answer. 
© loathe it—and it’s spoilin’ my 
| digestion—but it’s the only way of 
escape from—from—them, you know!” 
Ever thine, BLANCHE. 











THE DESERT OPTIMIST. 


An exile, I would fain forget 


That circumstance hath put me down 


Quite close to places like Tibet, 
, But very far from London town. 


And though the outlook’s rather drear 
I sometimes fancy I detect 

A sort of Cockney atmosphere, 
A Metropolitan effect. 


Behind my chair in solemn state 
The bearer and khansama stand, 

Swart replicas of those who wait 
In Piccadilly or the Strand. 


My pankah brings a grateful wind 
To cheeks climatically brown’d, 
A fitful gust that calls to mind 


| And though they spoil my morning rest 
I like to lie awake and hark 

To parrakeets whose notes suggest 
Their captive kin in Regent's Park. 


| About my house the pigeons roost, 

| They perch upon the compound walls, 
Own brothers to the friends who used 

| ‘To flap me greeting from St. Paul's. 


In yellow waves the dawn-mist drives 
Across the paddy-field and jogs 

The memory of one who strives 
To reconstruct his London fogs. 


And when I hear a bullock-cart 

Go rumbling ‘neath its harvest truss 
The echo wakens in my heart 

The music of the omnibus. 


And thus it is I’ve learned to find 
A remedy for things that irk ; 

My desert fades and with a kind 
Of cinematographic jerk— 


“ Urbs errat ante oculos ; ”’ 

Then, Fortune, send me where you list, 
I care not, London holds me close, 

An exile, yet an optimist. 





“Concert party want funny comic singer for 
winter,” &e.—Evening News. 


So do we all. 
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Pers vring Customer. ** PH-H-H! 
i - ‘ 

Woitress. ** YES, Sir. 

Perspiring Customer. **NO, NO3 





BRING ME SOMETHING COOL.” 
WovuLp you LIKE AN ICE?” 
SOMETHING COOLER THAN THAT.” 








A PILLAR OF SOCIETY. 


I met him in the Tube. The move- 
ment of the train rollad us together 
and his bag of tools hit me. He 
damned the line, apologised to me, and 
we began to talk. 

In response to my question he said 
he was full of work. Couldn’t com- 

| plain. 

| « Yes,” he amplified, ‘‘ we ’re wonder- 
ful busy this year. It’s arecord, that’s 

| what itis. First the Coronation ; then 
the heat; and now all these strengthen- 

|ing jobs—fortifying, or whatever you 

| call it.” 

| * Fortifying ?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘“ Buttressing 
| walls and all that sort of thing. We’re 
| being sent for all over the place to do 
|that. Sometimes it’s a ceiling that’s 
| given way; sometimes a floor with a 
‘hole in it; but often enough it’s the 
'very house. In Kensington chiefly, 
|and Bayswater; but other parts, too. 
| We're at it all the time. It’s a nepi- 
| demic, that’s what it is.” 

« But,” I said, “surely this is very 
'odd. I can understand measles and 
| influenza and things like that being 





epidemic; but how can houses in 
different parts of London all begin 
suddenly to go wrong at the same time ? 
That ’s surely very puzzling. What is 
your theory ?”’ 

“Weil,” he said, “I don’t know much 
about. these things, but they tell me 
it’s Nijinsky.”’ 

“ Nijinsky ?” 

“Yes, the Russian Dancer at Coving 
Garden. He’s that nippy, they tell me, 
there was never anything like it. He 
jumps into the air, they tell me, and 
doesn’t come down for a couple of 
blooming minutes. And all these 
Kensington and Bayswater people are 
trying todo the same. That's what I 
understand it is. I’m told that on 
still nights you can hear ’em crashing 
about in all directions. Dessay he 
comes down a bit lighter. But of course 
I haven’t seen this Nijinsky myself. 
It’s not in my line exactly. The 
O’Gorman Brothers is what I fancy— 
good step-dancers with double heels. 
All the same, ‘ Long life to Nijinsky’ is 
what I says. It’s good enough for 
me to mend the damage he causes. 
That's where me and my mates come 





in! Good night.” 























the other pigeons that flutter round the Stock Exchange. | Nothing is said as to the benefit derived by the proprietors ; | 
| Christopher himself you will find a bit of a boor, but a good | but we hope the others were well paid too. 


Its only real attraction 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


On the outside wrapper of The Gift of the Gods (HEINE- 
MANN) the publishers have been at pains to inform me in 
large print that it is a NEW novel by the author of On the 
Face of the Waters. Weli, speaking personally, and as a 
reader to whom the previous work and the literary repu- 
tation of Mrs. Fuora ANNIE STEEL are things of moment, 
I should call the present volume not only a new novel, but 
a new and disconcerting experiment in style on the part of 
a writer from whom something very different is justly 
expected. I may be to blame, but certainly I myself could 
find in this ordinary and not very interesting tale of some 
dull people in the Outer Hebrides no trace of that dis- 
tinction and charm for which Mrs. STEEL has before this 
made me her very grateful debtor. When, moreover, what I 
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English country life is provided by his cousin, a flashy 
beauty from West Kensington, whose hard eyes had 
marked him as her legitimate prey. Both she and her 
fat and flabby mother are drawn with particular skiil. I 
cannot say that the story grips me so much, for instance, 
as Peter's Mother. My pulse did not gallop nor my | 
heart throb as I read it. But I liked it because the | 
people in it are real and talk the language of life and not | 
of fiction. 


What gave for me some added interest to The Sovereign 
Power (Macminian) was the thought that, a few years ago, 
it would have been regarded as a romance of the fantastically 
impossible type. JULES VERNE might have written it then, | 
for boys to delight in; or, a little later and with rather 
more finesse, our own H. G. Wetts might have imagined 
the concluding chapters. Briefly, it is a novel of avia- 
tion that Mr. Mark Lee Lurwer has composed, in a 





did find was such a phrase ——-— 


— brisk and_ entertaining 





had widowed,” or “the 
stepping out of anew face,” | 
things repugnant to the | 
ordinary decencies of proof 
reading, I felt that some 
expostulation was called 
for. The story itself is 
of one Margaret Mac- 
donald, a widow whose 
husband, the laird of 
Westray, in the Islands, 
meets his death early in 
the book after a mysteri- 
ous fashion that is never 
properly cleared _ up. 
Macdonald went over the 
cliff, one foggy night, to 
rescue the victims of a 
supposed wreck, and was 
never seen again; while 
the stranger whom the 
helpers pulled up at the 
end of the laird’s rope 
lived on at Westray to 


as, “‘the woman who he r=- 
7 vay 
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style, uncomplicated by 
subtlety of any kind. The | 


to rely for novelty upon the | 
strange, half-understood | 
machines that play a 
large part in the working 
out of his plot; his 
characters, it must be) 
confessed, are anything 
but original. The Ameri- 
can heiress, the exiled 
Prince, and the aged dip- 
lomat with the secrets of 
half the chancelleries of 
Europe at his withered 
finger-ends, are all of 
them puppets upon whom 
the dust of generations 
has begun to settle. How- 
ever, flight in an -aero- 
plane soon disperses this ; 
and nothing could well 
be more thrilling, or, to 
all appearances, more 








become Margaret’s lover 
and the hero of as much 





1.—AN EXPERT IN 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 


i osetia, cel tai STAMP-ADHESIVES PLANTING GUM-TREES IN THE 
tale as the book contains. | ¢arpeNs or THE GENERAL Post OFFICE. 


realistic (I speak as a 
groundling) than the 
description of Ann’s ab- 








lies in its portrayal of village life in these unfamiliar parts ; 


there is atmosphere here, but not enough else to save} hauling by her republican lover in another. 
}you the kind of book it is. 
|written and illustrated in America will prepare you for 
Master Christopher (SmirH, ELDER)—you can see the|some unfamiliar grammar and several charming pictures 
old nurse in the background—is what lady society- | 
The too-| well over there. 
old-at-forty characters in it count about as much as they | 
do in an up-to-date newspaper office or a fashionable ball-| one called it the Victoria it worried me a little to find the 
And, as I always love Mrs. Henry DE LA Pasture’s | other depicting the lady as drinking in the view from the 
mother-heroines, I feel a little aggrieved that in this book | Danieli. 


Mrs. Steeu’s admirers from a sad disappointment. 


journalists would call a “boy and girl” party. 


room. 


| Rodoslav in one monoplane, and their pursuit and over- 


duction by Prince 


That tells 
The fact that it is both 


of the nice-looking people whom they seem to draw so 
But I think author and artist might 
have agreed about the heroine’s hotel in Venice; when 





author has been content | 





aa: 





| comedy of love (with, in one case, a pathetic ending) in the 


she kills off the one really charming specimen before oe 


story proper begins. But the young people play quite a pretty Commercial Candour. 


| From an advertisement :— 


fine old house which Christopher’s plebeian father had bought | 


‘*Scores of testimonials have been received. Among those who have 
with trade-won gold from its ancestral owner when he joined | Penetitted hy them are . . . 


sort for all that; and his young sister, in a dove-like kind | —_—_——_— 
of way, is as lovable as I imagine their dead mother must} Lord Lanspowye to the Cabinet :—- 
have been. The exciting element in this little drama of} ‘Ye that have Peers, prepare to shed them now.” 
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THERE has been some talk of the 
Germans ceding Togo (West Africa) 
to France. Many persons, however, 


Germany Togo—if we may use an ex- 
pression which was in vogue during the 
recent war between Russia and Japan. 


It is so difficult to be funny without 
being vulgar that one feels sorry that 
it should be possible for a joke in 
| excellent taste to have an == 
unpleasant sequel. The Sec- |, 
retary of the Woolwich Radi- ' 
cal Club has been summoned \ 
for using on note-paper a! \\\ 
representation of a coronet 
cleft with a pickaxe with- 
out obtaining a licence for 
armorial bearings. 


This is a world of com- 
promise. The PRINCE OF) 
WALES, we understand, was| 
most anxious to attend the 
Durbar, but this was im- 
possible. He has, however, | 
been appointed to H.M.S. 
Hindustan. | 





A member of the House! 
of Lords was dining at a 
cheap restaurant. He ordered 
a bottle of ginger beer. A| 
label on it caught his eye :— | 
“As supplied to the House| 
of Lords.’” The nobleman’s| 
face lighted up. “ Thank) 
heavens,” he cried, “we still | 
have a little prestige left!” | 





To refute the allegation | 
that women would only vote | 
for the best-looking men, Sir 
WitiiaAmM Lyne, ex-Premier | 
of New South Wales, declares | 
that there are ugly men in| 


ment who have been sent} 


would prefer to see France giving | 






. > . | Bookstall Clerk A 
the Commonwealth Parlia-| pyar yook, MADAM! 


Lady (absently). ‘OH, NO, THANKS. 


is now very small. It only remains 
‘for Englishmen to buck up and prove 
that they can themselves produce 
sufficient criminals to fill these places. 


Our tube railways, which are well 
known to be the coolest places in hot 
weather, continue to make a bold bid 
for a share of the patronage which is 
bestowed on seaside resorts. During 


the recent sensational storm a portion | 
was flooded, | 


of the Bakerloo tube 


and many passengers were enabled to | 
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How annoying, as the Scilly Islander 
remarked, to go for herrings and only 
to catch crans. 

* & 

Munich would appear to be suffering 
from an epidemic of prudishness. In 
future no cats will be allowed to walk 
about in that city unclothed. It has 
been decreed that each of them must 
wear a collar. 





l’VE ALMOST FINISHED IT.” 


Thousands of fish are said to have 
been killed in the Thames between 
Isleworth and Teddington by 
the heat. It has been sug- 
|gested that the survivors 
| should be supplied with sun- 
| bonnets. : 


The innate dislike which 
many motor-cars show for 
bicycles is almost uncanny 
‘and reminds one of the 
|never-ending dog - and - cat 
feud. While his chauffeur 
was starting the engine the 
other day, Mr. Justice Bray's 
motor car ran down the High 
Street incline at Guildford, 
and of its own accord de- 
molished two bicycles before 
it was stopped. 


The Begum of Buopat, 
while in Geneva, purchased 
some 4,000 Swiss watches. 
It is thought that she 
wanted to know the time. 





“LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 

| Sun rises 4.15 a.m., sets 7.57 p.m. 
(fifteen minutes later in Gloucester- 
shire).”—The Citizen. 

|People dissatisfied with the 
sun’s limited performances 
elsewhere now know where 
, to go. 





; a : J . ‘‘ Alfred Peck Stevens, known as | 
afte vr fifteen minutes), *“WouLD YoU CARE TO BUY the Great Vance, was taken with | 


a fatal seizure during his turn on 
Boxing Night, 1888, at the Sun 





there by women’s votes. But , 
this does not prove anything. 
unsuccessful candidates may have been 
uglier stiil. 


Railway Company is, we hear, not a 
little proud that one of its Directors 
should have been selected 
important post of British 
General in Egypt. 
is considered a well-earned tribute to 
| the business-like way in which the 
affairs of the Company are managed. 


Consul- 


The fifth annual report on the Aliens’ 
Act draws attention to the fact that 








The London, Chatham and Dover 





The indulge in paddling. Arrangements for | at the side of the stage. 


mixed bathing are in preparation. 


According to a newspaper affiche :— 
‘GERMANY DEMANDS 
LLOYD GEORGE'S 
DISMISSAL.” 


for the The idea is good, but we distrust the| 


quarter from which it comes. We 
selves. 


“The herring fishings at Shetland 
and on the east coast of Scotland are,” 
we read, “ far from satisfactory. Last 
week’s catch amounted in round 


Music Hall, Knightsbridge, and died 
He was forty-nine 
The price of The Era is 6d.” 
| The Era, 
We should like to ask how much would 
| The Era cost if the GREAT VANCE had 
died in the centre of the stage at the 
|age of 77? 


years of age. 





Overcrowding in India. 
| ‘A grand Mahogany Bedstead 94’ x 8’ with 


The appointment prefer to start these notions for our- | posts and testers complete meant for Rajas and 


Can also accommodate 4 middle 
Going for Rs. 500.” 


Zemindars. 
class people comfortably. 
—The Statesman. 





**CASHIERS.—Young lady wanted, for desk 


|and dissection.” —Daily Telegraph. 
| Will Mr. SterHen CoLeripGe please 
the percentage of aliens in our prisons figures only to some 65,000 crans.” note? 
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NORTHWARD, HO! . 


T nr us elope, my lyre (if still you keep 
That sacred name with all but one string eracked), 
For now my sweltering hand, that used to sweep 
Your vocal chords, at last declines to act, 
Unnerved by languors of the late July ; 
And this my basso, which was once so tough, 
Can do no else but simply limply ery, 
“ Jam satis !’’—meaning I have had enough. 


Let us depart, my boots, for now I think 
I hear the red bird call across the brae 
Out of his heather-bed, superbly pink, 
Saying: ‘He should be here next Saturday ;’ 
And there the point-to-pointer, trusty brute, 
T witches in dreams to draw my desperate feet 
To where his nose locates the wingéd loot 
Hard-dying in the final patch of peat. 


Let us begone, my heart, because I yearn 
For the large freedom of the open moor, 
For the great hills that flank the tawny burn 
And scent of rain upon the pine-wood’s floor ; 
For sweet bog-myrtle and the transient gleam 
Of luncheon intervals where, couched at rest, 
We tell our spoil and lap the local stream 
Allayed with whiskey of the Highlands’ best. 


Let us away, and far; this tedious crew 
Of Hatspury-buccaneers, they turn me sick, 
These men who make the Peerage-mongers do 
Their revolution by arithmetic ; 
Who play at soldiers, run amok and romp, 
Harmless against the enemy, while they throw 
Dirt at their own side from the final swamp ;— 
Yonder the air is cleaner! Let us go! 
0. 8. 





Suggestion for Evening Parties. 
The latest game is to guess how many of the guests 
have had to pay postage on their invitation cards, owing 
to the insufficient adhesive properties of the new stamps. 





Mr. Arnotp Bennett as quoted in London Opinion :— 

‘‘Brief is the violence of love! In perhaps thirty-three per cent. 
passion settles down into a tranquil affection—which is ideal. In fifty 
per cent. it sinks into sheer indifference, and one becomes used to one’s 
wife or one’s husband as to one’s other habits. And in the remaining 
sixteen per cent. it develops into dislike or detestation. Do you think 
my percentages are wrong, you who have been married a long time and 
know what the world is?” 


We do. We should like to get another 1% in somewhere. 





‘As Romana Gienetto, a shoe worker, seized a 250-pound turtle by 
the tail to-day at a beach near Chelsea, the reptile spit out a large 
copper penny. The coin was minted in 1770 and marked with name 
of George ILI. of England. The turtle, which measures over two feet 
from head to tail, must be 141 years old at least.” —Kunsas City Star. 
The guess at the age is accurate. Turtles, it is well 
known, refuse to swallow any coins save those of the 
current year. 





‘‘In particular, the misconstructions that had been based by a 
section of the London and Paris Press upon Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion 
House speech have been raised to the ground.”—Daily News. 

With the result that the spirits of the Germans are now 
elated to their lowest depths. 





Newmarket First August Meeting (behind the Last 
Ditch). The Die-hard Stakes. Also ran: Lord Rosstyn. 





THE “GRAND GARDEN FETE.” 

Tue Parish began it and the Vicar was very active in it, 
The Parish had decided that it couldn’t do without a 
Church-Room. Other Parishes had Church-Rooms where 
the Parishioners could be improved by lectures, addresses, 
concerts, parish meetings, debates and so forth, and it 
was obviously absurd that our own Parish should continue 
in a position of inferiority through not having a Room. A 
Room was therefore built, and a very handsome convenient 
Room it was, but—there was a debt on it. Indeed, no 
self-respecting Church-Room has ever started in life with- 
out a debt; and this particular debt, though it troubled the 
Vicar, was not a very heavy one. Church-Rooms must 
have debts ; debts must be paid off; and a ‘“‘ Grand Garden 
Féte” must be held in order that the debt may be, at 
least, diminished. So it came about that a Grand Garden 
Féte was actually organised and held. | 


I cannot offer to describe it in every detail. It was too 
varied, too vivid, and too exciting for that. The ladies of 
the neighbourhood turned themselves into saleswomen. A 
stern business determination gleamed out of their eves; 
you could see by the way in which their lips moved that 
they knew exactly how many pennies there were in a half- 
crown or a pound, and that they were not to be deceived 
in a question of small change. The greengrocery stall 
glittered with tomatoes tastefully arranged in punnets by a 
Justice of the Peace. Peaches and nectarines languished 
delicately against a background of dark and glowing grapes, 
the direct descendants of those that came as specimens 
from the land of milk and honey. Gigantic melons, 
bloated with self-importance and succulence, lay about like 
ammunition designed for a Dreadnought. Nor was the 
humble potato absent, and the lowly lettuce, the beet and 
the carrot. It was a gorgeous stall, fruitful in more senses 
than one. 





Cheek by jowl, or, rather, trestle by plank, with the fruit- 
stall was the sweet-and-chocolate stall. Sweets more 
brilliantly parti-coloured I never saw, nor have I ever 
tasted better chocolates. The little silk bags alone were 
worth the money. Here swarms of children became bank- 
rupt and sticky, shading their innocent chins heavily with 
chocolate. In the morning lollipops in thousands lay 
below. We forgot to count them at break of day; and 
when the sun set where were they? Then there was a 
needlework stall bedizened with embroidery wrung from 
the leisure of the wives and mothers and daughters of the 
district. Over the sacred and appreciated mysteries of 
this show it does not beseem me to linger, for it was built 
up on a foundation of useful articles not suited to the mind 
or person of a male. It did a roaring trade. Finally, there 
was a Stall for cakes and jams, which was swept clean, as 
it were in a moment. No jam-desirer on that great day 
denied himself his favourite preserve. Gooseberry was 
mine. To me the translucent skins are irresistible. 


“Walk up! Walk up! Walk up! ‘’Ere’s yer fine 
cocoanuts, juicy cocoanuts! Roll, bowl or pitch! Cocoa- 
nuts all juicy!’’ Where had I heard that raucous, resonant, 
East-end voice before? It came from a gentleman in dark 
corduroys and a heavy sweater broadly striped in black 
and yellow, a dark-visaged sort of hornet of a man who 
was luring spectators to a cocoanoclastic revelry. His sister 
was beside him, a splendid lady who bade defiance to the 
Sun in a tight thick black velvet bodice and a flaring silk 


skirt splendid to behold. Her earrings were in size and 
| splendour like the verilla of a Roman legion ; her hat was 
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A VERY-NEAR-EAST QUESTION. 
Mr. Poncn (in the Green Park). “LOOK HERE, MY BOY, THIS IS WHERE WE'RE GOING 


TO HAVE A STATUE OF KING EDWARD.” 
Boy. ‘WE COULD DO WIV’ ONE OF ’EM DOWN AT SHADWELL, MISTER, AND A PARK 


TO PUT IT IN.” 
Mr. Puncn. “YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH, IF I HAD MY WAY.” 
[There is a strong movement in favour of devoting a part of the Kine Epwarp Memorial Fund to the creation of a Public Park beside 

the river on the site of the disused fish-market at Shadwell, a neighbourhood that stands in great need of open spaces ; and to the setting-up 








of a statue to preserve the memory of his late Majesty among a population not less loyal than that of West London. ] 
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New Footman. ‘1 surposE THERE ARE A LOT OF NOBS 'ERE TO-DAY, Mr. BLount ?” 
Butler. “‘& FEW. MY LAD, A FEW. Bur MOST ARE THE SECONDARY CROWD THAT WE ‘AS TO ASK ONCE A YEAR.” 























an oriflamme. This was Mrs. ’Enery 'Awkins, and close to|through an archway of roses, there came dashing the 
her stood her faithful ’Enery, he too in corduroys and barred, | merriest prettiest little company of small Englishmen and 
as to his sweater, with redand black. Attendant upon them] Englishwomen that anyone ever set eyes on. Sixteen of 
was their gnome in pearlies, and their arms and faces were|them there were, divided into two sets: the big little ones 


| brown as the sun or some more artificial agent could tan | ranging from ten to twelve years, and the little little ones 


them. I rolled, I bowled, I pitched. Cocoanuts shivered | from five to eight years. No pen can describe the neatness, 
into fragments under my erratic skill. | Then in a flash of , the daintiness, the concinnity and the gaiety of their dances. 
recollection I realised that this talented family had laid| Every little foot was duly pointed, every little head was 
aside the glories of its birth and state in the shape of a thrown back, every little roguish face looked archly at its 


P| | . . . . 
| cool summer frock and seasonable flannels, and had, for neighbour. The girls in print dresses and bonnets, the 
charity and one afternoon, put on the accent, the earrings, boys in smocks and felt hats, outvied one another in the 





the velvet, the corduroys, and the colours of the immemorial , tuneable swaying of their bodies and the swift movement 
Kast. of their twinkling fect. It was a jolly sight that made 
ae you want to cheer for very delight, while the simplicity and 

In the meantime Aunt Sally, too, was bearing up under pretty innocence of it all gave you a lump in your throat. 

a succession of shattering blows, while the general com-| Was old England really like this, so gay, so demure, so 
pany were absorbing ices with a wild abandon or indulging harmless, and so smiling in its sports? Did they come 
madly in lemonade. The sun was blazing down, but it did out on the green, while the rude forefathers stood round 
not daunt the “Anglo-Roman Band” who, with their and clapped their hands, and did they dance in this 
stringed instruments, made cool and pleasant music in a’ enchanting style, all the little lads and lasses of the hamlet 
shady nook. They came from a neighbouring town and in their work-a-day dresses? Perhaps they did; at any 
were certainly imperially Anglo in faces, voices and trousers. | rate we do well to imitate what we think they did. As to 





No doubt their scarlet tunics provided the Roman element 
and justified their name. 


Suddenly a voice announced that the children would now 
dance some old English dances, and the chairs under the 
walnut-tree and the chestnuts became filled with spectators. 
On the platform, where the Pierrots were afterwards to 
sing, the fiddle and the piano struck a chord, and, lo, 


the dancers themselves, they were untroubled by any 
doubts, and their little hearts and souls were in every step 
they took. Then, the dance being ended, we returned to 
the lemonade and the cocoanuts, “fine cocoanuts, juicy 
cocoanuts.” 





We want to know if Mr. Fraser, of Sprouston, Kelso, chose 
for one of his hymns on Sunday, “ Peas, perfect peas.” 
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A CRICKET SWEEP. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—You will be doing 
me a great service if you will kindly 
print my personal explanation and pla‘n 
statement of a regrettable incident that 
occurred in one of my recent club 
matches. If you do so (as in common 
humanity you ought), you may perhaps 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have helped to reinstate me in the 
good opinions of those who now wish 
me to resign from my cricket club. 

‘lhe matter is this. We are in the 
habit of having a sweep on all the 
matches we play. Each member of the 
team pays half-a-crown, and there are 
two prizes of one poun | and seven and- 
six for those who draw the first and 
second top scorers respectively. The 
practice has always provided a little 
harmless amusement, and nothing un- 
pleasant has ever occurred until the 
time of which I speak. 

On this oceasion, Mr. Punch, I had 
don3 rather well by picking Roger— 
who was once reserve man for a 
Glamorgan second team. Percy, a 
player of about my own calibre, had 
picked me, and was rude enough to 
express his dissatisfasticn with his luck. 

Well, having had a good score 
knocked up against us, we somehow 
or other went all to pieces. Rog>r, to 
my delight, was the only man to reach 
double figures, and he managed to get 
twenty before being bowled. I went 
in eighth wicket down (mv average 
pos:tion), when we had absc ately no 
look in, anl found Percy already in 
charge of affairs. 

“ Now for a sporting effort,” he said, 
as I passed him on my way to the 
farther wicket, 

Seeing there were about fifty runs 
to get, I looked on his remark as 
sheer rot. Percy, as I’ve said, is just 
about as good as me, and I've hardly 
ever been known to make twenty runs 
—not all at once, that is. In fact, I 
considered the match as good as over 
and the yellow piece (thanks to Roger) 
as good as mine. The last man in 
hardly counted. 

You know how it is when you don’t 
much care if you do get out. As often 
as not you stayin. At the end of two 
overs Percy and I were still at the 
wickets, and I, scoring at double his 
rate, had made two runs. Ié didn’t 
end there; I only wish it had. We 
went on and on, having the most extra- 
ordinary luck, till the fatal moment 
arrived when I scored my nineteenth 
run, and Percy had the bowling. 

If I say that by this time, in the 
excitement of the match, I’d forgotten 
all about the sweep, you won’t believe 
me, I suppose. Nobody will. Percy 





| 





won't, though, as I tell him, I try hard 
to believe is of him. Percy had the 
bowling, and the next ball went, as I 
supposed, fora bye. I called and ran 
down the pitch. Percy also ran, but 
looked round (he’d no business to) and 
saw first slip get to the ball. 

“Go back!” he eried, as first slip 
prepare | to throw at the nearest wicket. 
It wa; clear that one of us would be 
out, and in that swift moment I realized 
that the mistake was m'ne and that it 
was up to me, not Percy, to pay the 
penalty. I rushed past Percy just as 
the wicket was thrown down—so that 
I was the batsman who retired dis- 
consolately to the pav-lion. Now isn’t 
that in accordance with the b2st spirit 
of the game, Mr. Punch ? 

And what is the upshot? They 
declare that I threw away my wicket 
in order to obtain first prize in the 
sweep; and at the same time cheated 
Perey out of it. For,.of course, it would 
have fallen to him if I had beaten 
Roger’s score. I have pointed out (1) 
that I had forgotten all about the 
sweep; (2) that if I had remembered 
I hope I should never let private 
interest come before public benefit; 
(3) that, anyway, my batting average 
being what it is (never mind what), 
the chances of my getting out increased 
horribly with every run I made, from 
nought upwards, and (4) that they 
pass over the fact that Percy showed 
suspicious self-denial in ofering him- 
self as a sacrifice, so to speak, for my 
mistake. 

But there it is. Perey, I may say, 
made twenty-one (the last man keep- 
ing up his end), and then, when we 
were within five runs of victory, got 
bowled. ‘ Anyway,” I heard him say, 
“T didn’t mean him to get first prize, 
even if it meant losing the second 
myself.” 

Well, what do you think of that? 
They are so full of my supposed infamy 
that they don’t notice his. And so, 
Mr. Punch, they are on the point of 
compelling me to resign my member- 
ship of a club which I have served 
faithfully since the days when, as 
chairman of the luncheon committee, 
I effected the introduction of goose- 
berry tart into the weekly-luncheon as 
a permanent stand-by. 

Yours, etc., 
“ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 








‘The meeting agreed to the deletion from the 
report of the Gas Committee provision that had 
been made for a deputation to visit works at 
Lausanne. 

Mr. Hipkins admitted that the committee 
had no idea that the place was outside England.” 

Wolverhampton Express and Star. 


What do they know of Switzerland 
that only England know? 








SOCIETY AT THE SEASIDE. 


Bricureate is very full just now. 
Several well-known people from Toot- 
well and Camberham were out and 
about on the front yesterday enjoying 
the sunshine and sea breezes. Among 
those promenading, Mr. “ Herb.” Smith 
was prominent in a lounge suit of irre- 
proachable cut and a straw hat with 
the colours cf the Household Brigade, 
to which he is temporarily attached for 
vacation duties. With him were Miss 
Gertie Brown and Miss Mabel Fulley- 
love, both well known in the smart set 
of Streatling. Miss Brown was attired 
in an effective somi-hobble costume 
with accessories to match, and Miss 


Fulleylove was exquisitely trousered in | 


brown Harris tweed. It is rumoured— 
with I know not what truth—that at 
the end of his leave Mr. Herbert Smith 


intends to retire from the 2nd Life | 


Guards and to enter City life. 


Easrcuirr has seldom known such | 


a gay season, so many of the smartest 
folk from Houndschapel and White- 


ditch having run down from town j| 


to take advantage of tha health-giving 
properties of the mud for which South- 
cliff is famous, and which is now in 
full bearing. The many smart toilettes 
on the froat give a kaleidoscopic effect, 
rivalling that of the automatic ma- 
chines, which are again a feature of 
the place this year. ‘The winkle stalls 
are as well patronised as ever by thos2 
gourmets who know a good whelk or 
winkle when they see one; in fact 
there has been such a run on these 
favoured comestibles that Mr. Alf. 
Pearlies, who is a regular visitor at 
this time of the year, and whom I met 
on the pier enjoying a very fragrant 
morning cigar, informed me that there 
is almost a pin famine in the place. 

Buackxrorr.—The many attractions 
here have, as usual, drawn enormous 
crowds from the towns of the Rival 
Roses for a brief holiday blow by the 
briny. The shore is the fashionable 
morning parade, and in a casual stroll 
along the yellow sands one is sure to 
mecs many well-known faces from 
Wigham, Oldburn, Haliford and Bra1- 
fax. In the evcn'ngs the. strains of 
the Pink Rochdalian Band have been 
drawing everyone to the beautiful 
dancing pavil'on on the front. 

SxectHorre.— A large scct'on of 
Society seems to have found its way to 
this resort of fashion, from the number 
of times thit one hears the latest 
shibboleth. The phrase most in vogue 
with the smartest people just now 
is ‘‘Bow-wow,” and I heard it most 
appropriately used no fewer than 14 
times during a short half-hour on the 
parade. 
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WE GATHER FROM CERTAIN PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENTS THAT IT I8 NOT NECESSARY FOR THE ARTIST TO HAVE THE LEAST 


KNOWLEDGE OF ANYTHING BUT THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED, 























HOW TO DEAL WITH THE INCOME-TAX 
AUTHORITIES. 


THERE are only two ways of dealing 
with Income Tax authorities—the right 
way and the wrong way. 

A.—THE Wrone Way. 


(1) 
Lilac Lodge, Beechgrove, Hants, 
April 5th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, 
Deputy-Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, 
Inland Revenue, 
(City 54th A District) 
Room 92, Fifth Floor, 
Budget Buildings, 

13-16 Stamp Street, 

London, E.C. 


Str,—I have this morning received 
the enclosed demand for Income Tax 
£30 Os. 9d., signed by you, and if it is 
not taking up too much of your, no 
doubt, valuable (!) time should very 
much like to know how such a sum is 
arrived at. I may say at once that I 
do not intend to pay it; but it would be 
interesting to know exactly how far the 
incompetence of public officials carries 
them in their extortionate and un- 
justifiable demands on the public. 

Yours truly, A.J. Browy. 
(2) 
Lilac Lodge, ete., April 12th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., ete. 
(H.J.K. 596.) 

Sir,—With reference to your letter 
of 11th inst., in which you state that I 
have apparently misunderstood instruc- 
tions as to making a return, I beg to 
state that I am as capable of under- 
standing plain English as you are, 
and I would add that in a matter of 
arithmetic I am more capable, as far as 
can be judged from your so-called ex- 
planation. My return of £699 19s. 11d., 
by the law of the land, entitles me to 
the relief for those whose incomes do 
not reach £700, and I defy you to deny 
it tome. The deductions 1 have made 
to bring it within that figure I say I 
have a right to make, and no Mr, 
W. P. Smith (!) in the world can 
deprive me of that right. It is true 
that I have deducted the rent I pay for 
my house from my return, as I also use 
it for an office, directing circulars, etc., 
for the various societies of which Iam a 
well-known supporter. And inasmuch 
as the income I enjoy comes from 
investments made by my late father, 
in his capacity as leather trunk manu- 
facturer, I have a perfect right to treat 
the whole of it as earned income. It 
was earned—by my father, a man known 
and respected in the City of London, 
which, if you take the trouble, you can 
find out. 
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In conclusion, I would recommend 
you to attend evening classes at one 
of the various institutions founded to 
assist those who suffer from a defective 
education. Plain addition and sub- 
traction can be learnt even by the most 
ignorant, if they set their minds to it. 

Yours truly, A.J. Brown. 
(3) 
Lilac Lodge, etc., April 18th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., ete. 
(H.J.K. 596.) 

Sir,—Certainly I have made my re- 
turns in the way indicated in my letter 
of 12th inst. for the past several years, 
and they have never becn questioned. 
Perhaps you will now kindly send me 
in a correct demand note, and I will 
forward cheque in accordance there- 
with. I cannot spend further valuable 
time in corresponding with those who 
are patently incompetent to do any 
business at all, let alone that of a 
public office. 

Yours truly, 
(4) 
Lilac Lodge, etc., April 24th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., etc. 
(H.J.K. 596.) 

Sir,—The impudence of your demand 
is positively staggering in its colossal in- 
eptitude. Do you really think you are 
entitled—a mere “ Jack-in-office ”—to 
deal in that way with a member of the 
public, and a well-known and respected 
one, such as [ humbly claim to be? 1 
enclose cheque for £30 Os. 9d., which 
was your original demand. I have no 
patience to go on with the matter, and 
would sooner be swindled in this way 
than suffer the annoyance of further 
correspondence with one so absurdly 
unfitted for a position of trust as your- 
self. As for your cool demand for 
£372 3s. 2d., for arrears of tax, fines 
for making false returns, and what not, 
I warn you that you are not permitted, 
under your office, to insult the taxpayers 
by whom you are paid, and I doubt not 
grossly over-paid, for the work you are 
not capable of doing. If I suffer any 
more annoyance from you I shall put 
the matter into the hands of my solici- 
tor, and you will be dealt with as you 
deserve. 


A. J. Brown. 


Yours truly, A.J. Brown. 


(5) 


Lilac Lodge, etc., May 15th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., ete. 

Sir,—I enclose cheque for £372 3s. 2d. 
as Tam advised by my solicitor that 
under the present state of the law I 
cannot expect to win a case against the 
powerful and oppressive public body 
under whose shelter you pursue your 
wicked and nefarious career. If it had 
been otherwise I should have taken the 
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case to the House of Lords sooner than 
sit down under such barefaced and 
dishonest robbery. But you need not 
think that I have done with you. I 
have requested my wife’s relative, Mr. 


F. E. Jones, M.P., to ask a question in |, 


the House of Commons relative to 
your fitness for the post you occupy, 
and it is my earnest hope that as the 
result of enquiry you will be dismissed 
from that office, as you deserve to be. 
Yours truly, A.J. Brown. 


Correspondence ended. 
Jones, M.P., is not reported to have 
asked any question in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. W. P. Smith, still 


earns the emoluments of his office and | 


the confidence of his superiors. 
[In our next issue we propose to give 
B.—Tue Rieut Way.] 





A JEWELLED SELL. 


PALE pearls 
Are best for girls, 
And queenly diamond stones 
Their charming chaperons 
Do most befit ; 


But this fierce ruby, heart’s blood of | 


the East, 


What does it want, I ask you, west | 


of Suez? 
Down the dim centuries of fight and 
feast 


Mr. F. E. : 








' 
t 


It’s blazed (no doubt) on many a | 


Rajah-roué’s 
Kingly and costly kit ; 


Balefully still it blinks of hate and 


harm, 
An asp upon my Amy’s rose-white arm! 


What tales 
Of long jezails, 
And grim zenana-bars, 
And cruel scimitars 
Could it portray ! 
Torture, intrigue it knows, and cut- 
and-thrust 
Cf companies, bow-string and 
poisoned potion, 


And elephants soft-padding through | 


the dust, 


And years and years of killing and ; 


commotion. 
What, Amy, did you say ? 


“Talk about something that I under- | 


stand?” Why, quite. 
A Capetown garnet, is it ? 
right! 


Oh, all 





The Trick Reader. 

«Ere y’are, capting!’ he cried hoarsely. 
‘ All about the bank fylure !’ 

Creed, with an oath, bade the boy be off; and 
then, with a sudden change of mind, snatched 
the paper into a ball, he hurled it, with a savage 
movement, under the seat. 

A glance at the columns on the front page 
elicited a snarling curse from him.” 

** Answers” serial, 
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YER OFF FOR A QUID?’ 
Yachtsinan. 


POSE-CULTURE. 

PROFESSOR SANDHILL begs to inform 
the readers of Punch that his salon for 
pose-culture is now open at 9474, New 
Bond Street. 

In these days of illustrated papers 
and vest-pocket cameras, pose-culture 
is necessary to the peace of mind and 
good reputation of not only Society 
people, but litigants, criminals, pro- 
fessional boxers, actresses, heroes in 


attain notoriety by romantic and un- 
usual means. 

The picture of the Duchess of X. 
climbing on to her drag at Lord’s, 
which went the rounds a short time 
ago, showed at a glance the imperative 


matters less what you are than how 
you look. 


the photographic illustrations of our 
daily Press is the injury done to the 
favourite pastimes of Society. Already 
the impromptu gymkhana has become 
a daring enterprise in the most secluded 
of country houses, while those charming 


been so popular this season are threat- 
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humble life, politicians, and all who} 
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‘*T’LL GIVE YOU FIVE SHILLINGS TO SAVE TIME.” 
Longshoreman. ‘*No, THANKS, MISTER; WE'LL GET MORE THAN THAT FOR YER BODY.” 


grotesque pictorial results that have 
attended them. 


Professor Sandhill’s teaching is 
this: “So pose from moment to 


moment that you need not fear the 


sudden camera ’—an injunction which | 


is already displacing, among the best 
people, that somewhat archaic moral 
obligation: “So act from moment to 
moment that you need not fear sudden 
death.” As the Professor wisely re- 
marks, there are things more sudden 
than death. By his beneficent method 
you are raised in a brief fortnight to 


that pinnacle of sturdy indifference | 


'from which may be uttered the proud 
|defiance: “They print? What print 
they? Let them print!” 

Professor Sandhill’s staff includes 


the service of the London Press. 
Within five minutes of your entrance 


| picture of yourself paying the taxi- 
| driver that will make you ask to begin 
his fifty-guinea course of pose-culture 
‘at once. But after the course you 
| will be able to defy the whole staff and 
equipment at their worst, emerging 
What- 


most malevolent endeavours. 








UTATUULAN 
v 


Longshoreman (to Yach'sman who, having run his yacht upon a spit of sand in order to scrub her bottom, is waiting whilst the tide riscs 
sufficiently fur him to proceed), ‘*THIS sPIr’s A VERY DANGEROUS BIT, MISTER; MANY A SHIP S GONE DOWN THERE, 


WE'LL TOW 





| tuition, whether it be participating in 
a tug-of-war or attending your own 
marriage ceremony, it will be impossible 
for you to do it in a manner unfit to 
print in any paper in the land. 
Behaving yourself is one thing; 
behaving yourself for permanent pic- 
torial record is quite another thing. 
| You owe it to yourself and to your off- 
spring, however tender their years, 
‘that no pressman’s camera shall pro- 
duce a picture of you or yours that can 
bring a flush of pleasure to the face of 
your worst enemy. 
| In view of the approach of the 


Twelfth, Professor Sandhill invites 
\immediate enquiries. No case is 
| hopeless. 





need for pose-culture. Good people;some of the most cruel operators and} Reuter states that Herr SitvesTer, 
cannot learn too soon that, after all, it cameras that were ever engaged in! President of the Lower House of the 


| Austrian Reichsrath, has proposed that 
|‘ Austria-Hungary, Italy and France 


One of the most deplorable results of|into his salon you will be shown a! should unite in breaking the power of 


Great Britain, who was constantly 
\interfering in matters all over the 
world. He was convinced that this 
new theory would not be welcome in 
| Great Britain.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Punch, at any 


little chimney-pot parties that have|graceful and picturesque from their| rate, always extends a hearty welcome 


to the best examples of Continental 


ened with extinction because of the |ever you may do after the Professor’s | humour. 
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(Smasre Pepe te 
Caddie. ‘‘I GOT THAT BALL WE LOST THIS MORNING, Sin—GoT IT FROM A SMALL Boy.” 
Golfer. ‘‘Goop. LET’s SEE—ER—WIIAT DID YOU GIVE, HIM For 11?” 
Caddie. **A FLIP UNDER THE LUG, Sik.” 











™ ; Canal? In the first placa I propos? | ycu know, ‘has always been my strong 
HEAT WAVE INTERVIEWS. |to entrust its con'rol entirely said | point. I have pate ie yr the sudd 
WE are, thanks to the courtesy of|absolutely to the Nationalist Egyp-|in the Nile, if subjected to strong com- 
the Editor of The Review of Reviews,|tians, to whom of course the shares | pressicn, makes an excellent substitute 
in a yO;ition to place before our reade:s|purchassd by Lord BeraconsFikLp for soap, and I propose to establish 
some interesting extracts from an in-| will be surrendered. The name Tel-| Government factories at suitable spots, 
terview with Lord KircHener which |el-Kebir is to be removed from the the profits from which will be devoted 
will appear in the next number of that} map, and any Englishman mentioning |to supplying the fellaheen with the 
veracious publication. The interview, it it in public will be fined £5 the first | amenities of life. One fellah, one 
appears, took place in the Paddington | and £50 the second time. The English | camel, shall be my minimum. Another 
Swimming Baths on July 22nd, the tongue and the British flag will’ scheme of mine is to restore Cleopatra’s 
hottest day of the year, where the|both disappear from Egypt. The Needle to Egypt and erect it on the 
Editor happened to occupy a box next | Copts will be decopitated. ‘There will’ summit of the Great Pyramid. 
to that of Lord KircHener. be a municipal circus at which the| Lastly, there is the question of 
“Other soldiers,” — began Lord | Mameluke's Leap wil! be repeated twice nomenclature. Learning that my 
KitcHENER, “have based. their claim/daily. I have already got the consent Christian name, Horatio, from its 
to remembrance on carnage. I wish/|of the Society for the Prevention of! association with the hero of the Battle 
my name to be assoziated with gentle- | Cruelty to Animals to the necessary | of the Nile, might awaken painful 
ness, urbanity and suavity. Hence my | expenditure of horseflesh. Then there; memories in the hearts of the Young 
first action on landing in Egypt will! is the question of costume, to which I | Egyptians, I have decided to take in its 
be to disband the Egyptian army, | attach the greatest possible importance. | place that of “ Shashank Amenhotep.” 
to dismiss all British officials, and | With the assistance of Dr. BupGe and| All these and many other remark- 
in a word to govern Egypt by the| other eminent Egyptologists I have able details were conveyed by Lord 
people for the people. Some persons designed a uniform for myself which|KircHeNER in an interview lasting 
for some unaccountable reason have is simply pyra:nidal in its antique|exactly two minutes. It was sub- 
chosen to identify me with a policy| grandeur. It involves a b»ard a la} sequently dictated by the editor to an 
of blood and iron. They will, I|Rameses II., which Crark:on has |astral typist, and despatched by wire- 
hope, soon learn to recognise their | executed, and it may be rath«r trying in | less telegraphy to Lhasa to be verified 
blunder and see that my _ great|this hot weather, but still the sicrifice|by the Teshu Lama, In the circum- 
aim is to inaugurate a régime of|is worth making; and, entre nous, I|stances the absolute authenticity of 
milk and golden syrup. . . . You|can tell you that it suits me very well.|the interview can be unhesitatingly 
ask what I propose to do with the! Next we come to finance, which, as- guaranteed. 
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AND AT 'EM.” 


LORDS, 


Lorp Hauspury. “ WELL, I WANT TO DAMAGE THE GOVERNMENT FOR CHOICE; BUT 
DAMAGE SOMEBODY.” 


Lorp Hatssury (bursting with military tags). “ UP. 
ANYHOW 


ScerticaL Peer. “AT WHOM?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tony, M.I 
House of Commons, Monday, July 31. 
—Mark Lockxwoop, Colonel, Chairman 
of Kitchen Committee, Ruler of our 
Roast, neatly enclosed PoINTER in 
paper bag and placed him on the grill. 
This of course in a P arliamentary 
sense. What actually happened was 
that Labour Member for 


keeping himself in the mind of his 


‘CH, OR 


Attercliffe | 
Division of Sheffield is in habit of} 





THE L ONDON 


to the front of his merry men. 


| Should have had over again the tragi- | of the privileges of the House.” 
comedy of suspension of twenty- -five | ‘plaining that he had received only five 
Irish Members which enlivened the | minutes’ notice of the Colonel's intended 
Passion would have | attack, he added, “I have not had much 
whose scorching | time to think what my action would be 
effect would have been felt through rest |in the event of such a motion being 


Session of 1882. 
risen to white-heat, 


of the week. Speaker contented him- 


self with giving Cousin Huau what ‘preliminary remarks he unblushingly 
the Curate in The Private Secretary | produced from breast pocket foolscap 
described as “a good hard knock,” and | sheet of paper and read carefully pre- 
when it became evident that the Hugh- pared statement embodying circum- 
ligans were out for the night he invoked | scribed apology not quite free from 


CHARIVARL. 11 


We | libel on Mr. Speaker and a gross breach 








Com- 


After a few more 


brought forward.” 


tone of condescension towards 





constituents by writing a 
weekly letter published in local 
paper. Discoursing on out- 
break in Commons last week 
he indicted the SPEAKER on 
gravest charge that could be 
levied against occupant of the 
Chair. After describing the 
scene he wrote: ‘‘ Where was 
the Speaker? He was there 
all right, but to his shame be 
it said he utterly failed to curb 
the wild spirits of the neurotic 
Tories responsible for the 
uproar. To fail, of course, 
does not necessarily mean dis- 
grace ; but in this case it does, 
because his failure was the 
outcome of a violent party 
leaning. . . . It was a pitiable 
fall. .. . I amsorry to have 
to say this of the genial 
Speaker, but truth and fairness 
demand I should say so.” 

The MEMBER FOR SARK 
thinks this outbreak of petulant 
unreason, in its way equally 
deplorable with the rowdy- 
ism it rebuked, might just as 
well, even better, have been 
left in the obscurity whence it 
was dragged. Mr. LowrHeEr | 
is one of the few left of the 
ancient, honourable political 
body who, scorning modern] y; 





modifications, proudly wrote | Leader, 
themselves down Tories. | unshakeable ; 
Nevertheless Members who ‘ 


have sat through the three re 


Parliaments over which he has _ pre- 
sided will testify to the fact that 
following sacred tradition, he has, when 
in the Chair, ever shown himself 
absolutely free from political feel- 
ing. In the trying circumstances of 
last Monday he ‘behaved with ac- 
customed keenness of insight and cool- 
ness of judgment. 

It is quite true that, in stable phrase, 
he gave the Hughligans their ’eads. | 
Had he “named” Cousin Huan for 
disorderly conduct there would have 
followed the process of a resolution 
of temporary expulsion moved from 
Treasury Bench, a division, the with- 
drawal of the captain and the coming 


. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 





HOW WE TREAT OUR LEADERS! 


the Standing Order which promptly 
and effectually stemmed the riot and 
cleared the hall. 

Perhaps, as SarK says, Mark Lock- 
| woop might have left things as they 
‘stood. But the Colonel is a man of 
| war. 


/quietude by being told how, at a period 


of scare, he nightly patrolled Epping | Morteryincidentally mentioned that the 
Forest, unattended, in search of foreign| Lorp CHANCELLOR had had an Earl- 
spies suspected of making for military | dom conferred upon him, that eminent ! 


purposes surveys and sketches of this | 
approach to London. 





‘“*Our absolute faith in our Great }OCCasion more gratifying by 
our ——- ate personal devotion to him, are unshaken and | reason of early misunderstand- 
but Ill be hanged if we'll let him lead us where we ing. 
don’t want to go; and, if he ust be replaced, well !—I need say no} _¢° 


To this day recalcitrant babes in exceptional merit developed in quite 
German nurseries are terrified into| unexpected direction. 


| Woolsack, apparently awaiting the 


Quaintest incident in interlude was | 


| PointEer’s method of meeting the Reso- 


, lution, which declared his letter to be “‘a_ business. 


“the genial Speaker.” That 
Right Honourable Gentleman 





graciously accepting it, the 
Colonel limbered up his gun | 
and withdrew from the field. 

Business done.—Sultry night 
in discussion of Insurance Bill. 

House of Lords, Tuesday.— 
Great day for the Lorp Cuan- 
cELLOR. In other House Nein 
PRIMROSE and representatives 
of affronted Liberal constitu- 
encies may be thirsting for his 
blood. In this gilded chamber 
of feudal associations over 
which he appropriately pre- 
sides he is increasingly 
honoured. Since Joun Moruey 
was privileged to sign himself 
“ Morley of B.” (observe the 
ineradicable Radicalism under- 
lying the curtailment of full 
title in habitual signature) 
he was never so much struck 
with the topsyturviness of the 
world as when to-day his duty 
as leader of House of Lords 
imposed on him the task of 
introducing his old friend 
“Bop” Rerp of House of 
Commons days as a belted 
earl, 

For the Lorp CHANCELLOR 


When announcement 
of his advance in Peerage 
was gazetted, Radical M.P.’s 
jumped at conclusion that it was a 
prelude to his retirement, a gentle 
letting-down of an embarrassing col- 
league by an alarmed Prime MINISTER. 
Nothing of the kind. The earldom 
was the well-earned recognition of 





Ceremonial impressive. When Lord 





| personage was seated as usual on the 


stroke of half-hour that signals ap- 
proach to commencement of public 
At sound of Mortey’s voice 
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| occupied. 


} covered for the occasion. 
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“THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT.” 
Captain Morrtson-Bett and Sir Henry Kuwser take their little show round the villages 


with enormous success, 








he started from reverie and, hurriedly 
rising, quitted the House. 

“Seems to have got the needle,” 
whispered stranger in Gallery to fellow- 
citizen. ‘ Not huffed, is he?” 

On the contrary. In a few minutes 
returned, having with alacrity not ex- 
celled by German Emperor effected 
quick change into Earl’s robes. 

New Peers, or others advanced a stage 
in rank, after signing Roll of Parlia- 
ment, make obeisance to occupant of 
Woolsack. Woolsack at moment un- 
Lorp CHANCELLOR could 
not bow to himself. Accordingly did 
reverence to the Throne, specially un- 
Kneeling for 
a moment on stool at its foot, “ his eyes 
the home of silent prayer,” he re- 
turned to Woolsack, and business went 
on as if nothing had happened. 

Business done.—Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Bill read a second time. 

House of Commons, Thursday.— 
Captain Morrison-Bett, late of the 
Scots Guards, his helmet now a hize 
for bees, has turned his attention to a 
problem, settlement of which has long 
baffled the skill of man. It is what 





Henry Kimser, earlier leader of the 
Reform crusade, calls “the misrepre- 
sentation of the people” consequent 
on the unscientific distribution of 
parliamentary votes. 

By way of bring:ng out the anomaly 
in most striking form the gallant 
Captain has constructed a model which, 
by the varied height of upright pencil 
sticks, shows at a glance the relative 
proportion of voters in various constitu- 
encies. Looks at first sight like a game 
wherein you are expected, standing at 
appointed distance, to drop a ring on 
a particular stick. Nothing so frivolous. 
It is a serious object-lesson in the 
almost incredible eccentricities of dis- 
tribution of voting power. 

Here Romford “lifts its tall head 
and like a bully” boasts its electorate 
numbering 55,951, while not far off are 
Winchester with 3,319 voters, Salisbury 
with 3,412, and on the other side of the 
Irish Channel Kilkenny with (exclud- 
ing the cags) 1,690 electors empowered 
to return equally with Romford one 
Member to the House of Commons. 

To sum up, of our 670 M.P.s one- 
half represent 5,414,357 electors, the 





other half 2,489,418. The average of 
one-half is 16,162 electors per Member, 
of the other 7,431. To putitin another 
way, of the total electorate of 7,9 4,465, 
one-half send 458 Members to Parlia- 
ment, the other 212. And yet, in eyes 
of the Speaker in the Chair and the 
Olerks in the Division Lobby, one 
Member is as good as another. 

The story is an old ons. Morrison- 
Betu’s ingenious illustration of its 
bearings should do something to hasten 
reform. If he would only hire a 
waggon and go about the country 
exhibiting his plan, accompanied by 
Henry Kimser with a piano or a 
pair of cymbals, he would do the State 
conspicuous service. 

Business done.——In Committee of 


Supply. : 





THE SAFETY-VALVE. 
WuaeEn I am feeling full of devil, 
I do not step outside and revel. 
When I am seized by wild caprice, 
I do not badger the police. 
I do not go upon the burst, 
For mine is an expensive thirst. 


What wild and boisterous thoughts 
I think, 

I try to celebrate in ink, 

Supposing that I might do worse 

Than turn them into hireling verse. 


You say that my idea of fun 
Is rather a commercial one? 


That may be so, but anyhow 
It’s just what I am doing now. 


However, when one gets as far 
As you and I at present are, 


One finds that life is hardly quite 
As irresponsible and bright 


As one supposed, for all the time 
One has to worry with the rhyme, 


One’s spirits settle; one is fed; 
One even thinks of going to bed. 


And, if it’s all the same to you, 
That's just what I am going to do. 





An Intrepid Airwoman. 


‘*Miss Alexa Jameson wore lilac net striped 
dress, and purple hat with roses, mounted on 
grey meteor.” —/Seots Pictorial, 





‘The fifth race was for cruisers below thirty 
and not exceeding one hundred and ten tons.” 
Liverpool Echo. 
The second stipulation seems un- 
necessarily severe. 





** Kiess’s comet has been steadily brightening 
since the notice in Zhe Times of July 19.” 
Times. 


This sounds quite like The Daily Mail. 
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Furmer ("fteen miles from anywhere). 
Curter. * NOA, OL DIDUNT. 
A TABLE.” 


* WELL, DID YE GET THAT TIME-TABLE FROM Mr. 


lunch simply whet our appetite for it 


and we both feel that dinner is a mere 


I want to know if any of Mr.| farce without it. 


Punch’s readers can help me. We 


I was convinced that I had read 


have already learnt the valuable lesson | somewhere that it ought to be hung in 


of preserving foodstuffs by the use of 
ice. But how keep the ice? It is a 
question of preserving the preserver, so 
to speak. 1 hate waste, and I don’t 


| 
| 
| 





a bag, a flannel bag. Things like flan- 
nel, that sound hot and frowsy, are 
nearly always the coolest, I 


according to the scientific papers. So| 


find,| of her own 


SusH?” 
THICK THEE FELLER WOR TRYIN’ A ROISE OUT 0’ OI—WANTED TO GIE OI A BOUK, ’E DID, ’STEAD 0’ 











one, I sought out the coldest room in the 
house, which happened to be the nur- 
sery bathroom, pulled down the blind, 
shut the shutters, and stowed the ice in 
the bath. I still think that might have 
worked, if Nurse hadn’t turned on the 


‘hot tap, for some ridiculous purpose 


I spoke very severely 
to Nurse, and I am sorry to say she 


like to have a thing about the house| we hung the first lot up in the shade| denied that there was any ice there. 
that keeps disappearing while you are behind the coal-house and went away | She said she had found nothing in the 
not using it. and tried not to think about it. Bu! bath but a little floating sawdust. 

We livein the country, and at first we; when I came back in the evening i Then I dug a hole. Allowing for the 
tried getting it by post. That really| found nothing but a limp flannel rag} state of the weather I consider that it 
was a rotten plan. It was not only| with a puddle below it. The sun must} was a pretty deep hole. Mother Earth, 
that it never arrived, but we had all have shifted round, I suppose. Some-|I told myself, is little affected by 


sorts of trouble about the other parcels how I hadn’t thought of that. changes of temperature. There I put 





that came in contact with it, and our} 
postman‘got sciatica. Now we get it’ 
from the fishmonger in the village; | 
but he only lets us have a limited | 
supply and he insists on delivering it) 
early in the day. It wants a good deal |! 
of washing too—there are always a few 
scales and things on the outside—and 
that still further reduces it. 

Now I come to the point. It is 
magnificent at lunch, but we cannot 
keep it till dinner-time. The trouble 


My wife took it over the second day. | 
She is very ingenious, but, as I tell her, | 
she has not a really logical mind, 
What she did was to pack it all round, 
the thermometer in the garden. Well, | 
it brought the temperature down from 
over eighty to under forty, and “ There 
you are!” she said. But that didn’t 
stop it from melting. She seemed to 
have an erroneous notion that the! 
thermometer would react on the ice, | 
which of course it didn’t. 





is that the cooling drinks we have at 


The next day, without a word to any- | 








the ice, spread out on the bottom with | 


a cloth over it. 


has a shaggy coat and has been suffer- 
ing a good deal from heat prostration, 
and he spent a very happy afternoon 
in the hole. 

We have got round the difficulty in 
a way, but I hope that some of your 
readers can tell me a better method. 
As it is we are just contriving to catch 


up the last retreating fragments by 


dining two hours before the usual time. 





I blame the dog for | 
having spoiled this experiment. He | 
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INKSLINGING PEERS. 
GREAT MEETING OF PROTEST. 


In consequence of the correspond- 
ence columns of J'he Times having been 
given over to members of the House 
of Lords, in which to make their posi- 
tions clear, a number of what might 
be called the serial letter-writers of the 
paper have been crowded out, and, 
smarting under this slight, they con- 
vened a meeting of protest, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Henry Howortu. 
Among those present wer2 Sir Harry 
Powanp, K.C., Mr. A. K1rptina Common, 
“Senex,” “Justitia,” “ Historicus,” Mr. 
G. B.SxHaw and Sir FrepEricK PoLLock. 

Sir Henry HowortrH, who was 
received with frenzied apathy, said 
that he had great respect for peers, 
and always should have, provided they 
were not of too recent manufacture. 
At the same time he could not view 
with composure this poaching on his 
preserves which had just set in so 
acutely. He was accustomed to oc- 
cupy every year as nearly as possible 
eighty-four columns of T'he Times—not, 
he regretted to say, the largest type, 
but of a good readable size none the 
less. . But since most of the paper had 
been set aside for the ventilation of 
the opinions, protests and propaganda 
of the peers, he, although it is true he 
had done a little bit, had had largely 
to refrain, with the result that his 
figures for 1911 were in danger of 
falling from eighty-four columns to 
about fifty. (“Shame.”) Was this fair 
to him? (Cries of “No.”) Was this 
fair to the readers of The Times? 
(Silence.) 

The next speaker was Mr. A. 
Kiptinac Common, who said that he 
was a born letter-writer, his second 
name determining his literary career 
and his last name giving him an 
interest in waste spaces, such as the 
Times Co:respondence Columns (“ Oh! 
Oh!”) There were few subjects, he 
added, on which he was not ready, at 
a moment’s notice, to dash off an 
epistolary comment; but during the 
past few weeks he had had to contend 
with so much unlicensed competition, 
as he would term it—(Cheers)—that he 
had quite lost heart, and a number of 
topics on which he would naturally 
have had something pertinent to 
say had escaped scot free. (Cries of 
“Shame! ”’) 
come. (Shudders.) 

At this point a sensational interrup- 
tion was caused by the arrival of 
“Senex,” who was wheeled up in a 
bath-chair. The venerable gentleman, 
whose age might be anything from 
eighty to a hundred, after being with 
some difficulty assisted to his feet by 








However, a time would} 
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a valet and a nurse, was understood 
to register his protest against the 
usurpation of the Correspondence 
Columns of The Times by aristocrats 
who ought to know better than put 
pen to paper; but he was so very 
imperfectly heard at the Press table 
that it is quite possible, as Sir Harry 
Poxanp suggested, that he was merely 
applying for his old age pension. 

‘‘Paterfamilias” begged to add his 
oratorical mite to the meeting. He 
h:d, he said, written during the past 
three weeks well-reasoned and necessary 
letters to The Times on the following 
topics: the lafeness of the trains on 
one of the principal southern lines ; the 
overcrowding of omnibuses; the price 
of sleeping berths on the P. L. M. ; the 
inadequacy of the gum on the new 
stamps ; and the importance of aviators 
carrying not only lamps but hooters ; 
and not one had been inserted, wholly 
on account of the capture of the paper 
by the articulate nobility. Hitherto he 
had voted against Mr. AsquiTH and his 
detestable attack on the Constitution ; 
but really he could not say what this 
new provocation might not lead him to 
do. (Applause and cries of “ The next 
Prime Minister.”) 

The entry of Mr. ALGERNoN ASHTON 
was the signal for the whole concourse 
to rise to its feet and sing the “ Dead 
March in Saul.” Silence having been 
restored, the champion epistolarist 
explained that nothing but such viola- 
tion of the sacred pages of T'he Times 
a$ was now in progress could have 
brought him from his retirement. 
(Cheers.) He thought he had long ago 
written his last public letter; but when 
peers of the realm, who had no call to 
enter the lists of correspondence at all, 
took to bombarding The Times with 
their dreary egotistical screeds—(loud 
applause)—he felt that he must once 
again fill his fountain-pen and show 
the world what a letter to the Press 
really was. (Cheers, and * For he’s 
a jolly good fellow !’’) 

Sir FrepEricK PoLiock observed in 
plaintive tones that there was no more 
pernicious form of the cacoethes 
scribendi than that of which they were 
the victims. The mixture of blue blood 
and black ink was more venomous than 
any other fluid. Pens were always 
dangerous tools, but in the hands of 
peers they became positively murderous. 

Mr. Bernarp SxHaAw observed that 
his first impulse had been to join in the 
protest, but on second thoughts he 
found himself in complete sympathy 
with the peers. For one thing nobody 
could tell nowadays whether he might 
not go to bed a commoner and wake up 
a peer of the realm. It was impossibie 
not to side with an Order to which you 
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might belong atany moment. Besides, 
some of the peers, as always happened 
with people who come fresh to a thing, 
wrote extraordinarily well and in a most 
racy fashion, reminding him of himself 
before he was dzmoralised by the adula- 
tion of smart society women and half- 
baked socialist undergraduates. With 
Lord WiLLouGHBY DE Broke as Editor 
of The Times and Lord Nrewron as 
chief leader-writer, there might still be 
a chance for a threepenny daily. 

Sir Harry Potanp said that Mr. 
SHaw’s fulsome defence of the ink- 
slinging peers had filled him with 
disgust. For more years than he cared 
to remember the words, “ I will write 
to The Times,” had involved the unex- 
pressed corollary, “and The Times will 
insert what I write.” But now the 
phrase had lost its virtue. It no 
longer held good of the professional 
letter-writer ; it applied only to the 
aristocratic amateur. Unless The 
Times reverted to its old usage, he 
was prepared in future to transfer all 
his communications to Zhe Daily 
Telegraph. (Sensation.) 

It was ultimately decided, on the 
motion of ‘Scrutator,” seconded by 
“An Indignant Parent,” that a depu- 
tation should wait on the Editor of 
The Times with the view of extracting 
from him guarantees against any un- 
fair competition on the part of noble 
correspondents. The meeting then 
broke up singing a new scng set to 
music by Mr. Atcrernon AsHTon, of 
which the refrain is : 

Silence befits but slaves in savage climes ; 


We ne’er shall cease from writing to 
The Times, 





The Allusive Tcuch. 


‘‘Not in the first day upon the moors is 
the method acquired of walking, like Agag, 
delicately and without fatigue among the 
heather !”—Alorning Post. 





‘The management of the Dominion Stock 
Company will offer—week of July 24—George 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘Arms and the Man,’ the 
dramatic version of the famous musical success 
‘The Chocolate Soldier.’ ”°— Ottawa Announce- 
ment, 


Time’s revenge upon the maker of 
paradox. 





‘*So dry was it, the flames spread for about 
twenty yards, but willing hands quickly stamped 
them out before much damage was done.” 

Western Morning News. 
| We clap our feet over this deed of 
| heroism. 


| 
| 


| 








‘Required, Home as Paying Guest for a 
| Young Lady with a family of good social pesi- 
| tion,” &e.—Morning Post. 

‘It doesn’t say what she has done to 
| offend her family, but it looks as if she 
; had drifted a bit outside their pale. 
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Ethel. 


t yy rliZ 


‘*Hutto! I THOUGHT You COULD RIDE!” 


Jaek. 





**So I can! You pon’r COUNT DONKEYS, DO You ?” 








IN THE PILLORY. 


THe Duke of Belvedere sat in his 
library. No, he was not ordering the 
eviction of a highly respectable tenant 
who had been on the estate fifty-nine 
years because he had ridden in a Liberal 
car to the polling-booth. You see he 
was not a Daily News duke. Nor, on 
the other hand, was he putting on the 
armour of his ancestors (the first Bel- | 
vedere was a haberdasher and therefore 
wore an habergeon) to ride forth and | 


to think that I’ve nothing to do but 
answer their beastly wires.” 


read: ‘‘On receipt of the news that 
the Duke of Belvedere would not pledge 


“Yes, your Grace,” replied Smithers. | himself not to vote with the Govern- 

« And if any more of em come answer | ment a special meeting of the Chow 
what you like, but don’t worry me with} Bent Constitutional Club was held. 
the beastly things.” On the motion of Councillor Tonks it 

Now the telegram in question was|was resolved that the name of the 
from Lord WiLLouGHBY DE Broke, and| Duke, surrounded by a deep black 
ran: “ Will you pledge yourself not to! border, should be hung up in both the 
go into Government Lobby on Veto) bar and the billiard-room.” 
Bill?”’—and the Duke, whohad notthe| The butler waited eagerly. He read 
least intention of going near London! The Observer regularly and wondered 
during the hot weather, had replied whether the Duke would fall in an 
apoplectic fit or strive to cut his throat 








strike one last brave blow for England, | « No.” 
Empire, Glory and F. E. Smirx. Now! Two days later the Duke came down 
you see that he was not an Observer cheerfully to breakfast. All was well 


with a table-knife. 
The Duke cracked his first egg—for 


duke. 


\in the world. There had been rain in the benefit of lady readers one must 


He was sitting reading a newspaper. | the night and the Duchess had cabled state that the Duke always has two, 


We could name the newspaper, only 
these editors get so confoundedly arro- 
gant. He was not bothering about 
the Crisis. He was looking at the 
weather forecast and wondering when 
there would be a good downfall to 
improve his trout-stream. 

The butler entered with a telegram. 

(To avoid misapprehension one must 
state that the butler was not an ancient 
family retainer. He had been “in the 
| Duke’s service precisely three months 
and was under notice to leave for 
drunkenness.) 

“ Another of ’em?” said the Duke, 





without troubling to open it. “If it’s 
| reply paid, Smithers, wire ‘No’ to 


that she was going to stay at Min-/lightly boiled. ‘ Smithers,” he said, 
neapolis for another month. |‘* where the dooce is Chow Bent?” 
Smithers awaited him with anxious} That night Smithers, weary of 
face. He had folded the newspaper so'serving a shameless aristocrat, left 
that the Duke could: see the cricket his post, taking all portable plate with 
scores at the first glance. (In some/him, 
respects the Duke was just an ordinary | 





human being.) 

“If you will excuse me, your Grace,” 
began Smithers, “ there’s some very 
bad news in the paper. Pardon me if 
I break it to your Grace.” 

“If those infernal poachers have 
been poisoning my trout stream,” began 
the Duke. 

“Pardon me, your Grace, there is 
th» paragraph.” 


| It is said to be pretty certain that the great 
violinist will visit South Africa this year, 
| probably about September.” 
South African Weekly Standard. 

|An interesting paragraph, but it is a 
| pity to head it “ Paperewsk1 Com1Na.” 
| Suggested Title for the Puppet Peers 
| (if any) :—Lords of Creation. If there 
are Suffragettes among the Puppet 





| Whatever they ask. These fellowsseem! The Duke took up the paper and’ Peeresses we are sorry for them. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir is a little difficult to know what to write about 
Rosert HuGu BeEnson’s latest production, The Dawn of All 
| (HurcHtinson), because for one thing it is not a book that 
can be classed in any exact category. In his preface 
| Farner Benson himself says that his purpose in writing 
it was to provide a kind of antidote to “the exceedingly 
depressing and discouraging effect’’ of his former work, 
_ Lord of the World; and, as that showed the future de- 
velopment of what is called modern thought, so the present 
hook treats of an exactly opposite condition, and of a world 
in which revealed religion and the authority of Rome have 
become the dominant factors in human and international 
life. No one now will need to be told with what skill the 
author does this. There is some quality about all FaTHEer 
Brnson’s writing which (for want of a better word) I must 
call compulsion. With his matter one may be in the most 
violent disagreement, and irritated, even a little alarmed, 





Years afterwards Sir Paul Chadwick turns up again 
unimpaired by South Pacific appetites, and indeed in a fine 
state of preservation, and falls in love with Cecilia, Cecily’s 
daughter. There is a situation that would have provided 
mazes of psychological incident for some of our American 
novelists, but KarHarine Tynan calmly unravels the diffi- 
culty by making Sir Paul transfer his affections to some- 
body else, helped by a ridiculously artificial series of mis- 
takes and the overworked tide of the Atlantic. There are 
some pleasant people in St. Cecilia, as there are always in 
this writer’s books; but I think they travel too much in 
Irish jolting cars to get their emotions properly settled 
down. 





I question which of the three of us, Mr. Winu1aM Care, 
who wrote The Devil in Solution (GREENING), Mr. GEORGE 
Morrow, who illustrated it, or I, who read it, enjoyed 
himself with the greatest abandonment. It is without 
doubt the most absurd book I have ever read. The mere 
idea of alleging the cocoa-drinking habit as the last and 
most vicious form of self-stimulation, and not only so, 





' at his conclusions, but 


but further hanging the 





it is certain that one! 
_ cannot help listening to 
whatever he chooses to, 
say. These columns are 
| obviously not the place) 
in which either to attack | 
or defend a book which | 
is partly a polemical | 
treatise and partly a 
kind of religious fantasy. 
[ will content myself | 
with the promise that, 
| everyone, of whatever | 
| conviction, will find it in- | 
tensely interesting. The 
central figure, Master- | 
man, who eventually be- | 
comes Cardinal Arch- | 
bishop of England, is| 


¢ Jen 








whole of a complicated 
plot upon that alone, is | 
clearly inexcusable. To | 
| set up the victim of the | 
| vice, Lord Mark Muckle- 

thew, the aristocratic | 
politico-athlete, who was | 
betterat everything than 
everybody and_ offen- 
sively aware of it, as a | 
hero deserving of sym- 
pathy and applause, is | 
preposterous ; and that | 
my attention and _ in- 

terest should have been 

seriously invited to the 

insincere narrative of | 
this person’s frankly in- 

conceivable career | re- | 
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well drawn ; and the con- | 


gard as a piece of bare- 





THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 


cluding scene, in which | - E 
=: : . — RITISH MUSEU) "FICIAL RETURNING TO ENGLAND WITH oy, 
King and Cardinal, in ———- British MUSEUM OFFICIAL RETURNING TO GLAND A DEAD 


faced impudence on the | 
part of the author and 








| their state aerial barges, 
go forth to welcome the airship in which the Pope, 
attended by the sovereigns of Europe, is making his 
triumphal world-progress, is, at the least, a fine piece of 
| spectacular imagination. 


“Dear me!” I can imagine KATHARINE TYNAN saying at 
about the two-hundredth page of a novel she is writing, 
‘nobody has been rescued so far from death by fire or 
drowning or has tumbled over a precipice or even en- 
countered a mad bull. And this is Ireland, aroon! But 
never mind, the second nice man has got to fall in love 
with the minor heroine anyhow, and get shifted from the 
principal one; this is just the opportunity.” So she puts 
the young lady at the bottom of a very tall cliff with 
the tide coming in, and the second nice man strolls along 
the top, and there you are. And yet if ever there was 
a plot that could have afforded to dispense with these 
mechanical contrivances of romance it is that of St. Cecilia 
(SmirH, Exper). Cecily Shannon, cousin of Lord Dromore, 
has married beneath her because her first fiancé, Sir Paul 
Chadwick, is supposed to have been killed and eaten (1 
think we might have dispensed with the dinner part) by 
savages. In her mental distress she has imagined the young 
country doctor who attends her to be the departed one. 


borator. Possibly they may attempt to justify their out- 
rageous antics on the grounds of satire; certainly I fancie 
I caught a suggestion now and then that they were getting | 
at somebody ; but whether the objective was the Govern- 
ment, the Smart Set, or merely myself, I cannot tell, because | 
I did not stop to think. Satire or no satire, the whole 
thing stands outside the pale of dignified criticism, and I 
have nothing more to say for it. But, heavens! how | 
laughed from start to finish ! 


‘his equally guilty colla- 








“Tt is not that+she rebels against ‘ Papa,’ and ‘Mamman.’ The 
essentials of French character remain the same as they always were, and 
one of these essentials is a passionate family affection. ”"—Daily Chronicle. 
Still, highly as we also value family affection, we differ 
from the young lady referred to, in that we do rebel against 
‘“Mamman” with three m’s (especially when it comes 
three times in a column). 





**Winttiams.—On the 24th July, at Longford, Horley, Surrey, to 
Leonard and Muriel Williams—a baby brother for Maxwell.” — Times. 
It is to be hoped that this kind of announcement will not 
become general. But if it does there will have to be varia- 
tions. We suggest asa start, ‘“ Maxwell’s nose out of joint.” 
































be stung by a dog. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE have not had to wait long for 
the appearance of an apologist for the 
House of Commons. Dr. THEODORE 
LessinG, one of the most distinguished 
scientists of Germany, declares that 
man’s desire to make noises “is inborn, 
can never be eradicated, and is as 
natural in him as breathing.” 

To the surprise of many persons 
Mr. Luoyp GEorRGE’s resolution as to 
the payment of salaries to Members 
contained no provision that such pay- 
ment was to be conditional on good 
behaviour, x * 


It was at the top of the heat wave. 
A fire-engine dashed by. ‘Good 
gracious me!” cried an old gentleman, 
mopping his brow. ‘“ Whatever do 





It is just as well that it should be 
known that the rich have their worries 
no less than the poor. The New York 
World tells us that Mr. Prerpont 
Moraan’s chest is not large enough to 
enable him to wear all the orders and 
decorations showered on him by the 
monarchs of Sunoge. 

“Tt is not bell The Daily 
News points out to us, “to insist on 
the evident fact that the British Fleet 
is a factor in the maintenance of peace 
—especially of the ‘Pa Britannica.’” 
There is surely a mistake here. Either 
it ought to be “ Ma Britamnica” or 
“ Pa Britannicus.” 

* + 

JosEPH LENENzI, an Italian, has 
been sentenced, The Express tells us, 
to six months’ imprisonment in New 
York for setting fire to a man’s beer] 





The mentéon in the newspapers the 
other day of the case of the German 
who had lost three elephants, reminds 
us that we have a friend who is con- 
stantly losing trains. 

* * 
os 

Are we decadent? The nation which 
ceases to take an interest in its great 
men is said to be this. We note with 
regret that Papworth Hall, which was 
formerly the residence of Mr. E. T. 
HOootey, was offered for sale last week, 
but failed to find a purchaser, 

x & 


Sir Harry Pouanp, K.C., in an 
article on Swimming, published in The 
Marine Magazine, which chronicles 
the doings of the Warspite boys, 
emphasises the importance of being 
able to swim without depending on 
the use of the hands, giving the 
historic instance of Czsar saving his 
Commentaries “when 





people want a fire for 
on a day | lie this?” 


“’Ot ain ‘tthe word!” 
remarked a Cockney, 
little guessing that he 
was speaking the 
truth, « » 


The Daily Telegraph 
informs us that at 
Kingston -on-Thames 
many persons have 
been “bitten by 
wasps.” It is difficult 
to say which is the 
more unpleasant, to be 
bitten by a wasp or to 


! ‘ding toa Pari 
According to pew Bon 























: the Kats (a little short- sighted), 
newspaper the INAISER | vexryrinc RATHER FAR OUT?” 


‘‘GERTRUDE, MY LOVE, ARE YOU NOT bably 


he was obliged to swim 
from .his ship in the 
Bay of Alexandria. 
We are afraid, how- 
ever, that most boys 
who have struggled 
with the Comment- 
aries will look on the 
accomplishment as a 
most unfortunate one. 

Herr von JaGow, the 
Berlin Police Presi- 
dent, has issued an 
order that policemen 
who permit armed 
burglars to use their 
revolvers first will. be 
punished. By the 
armed burglars pro- 











is at present busily 


engaged on the composition of an| 
This may account for the/ Mr. 


opera. 
Morocco negotiations having dragged 
on for so long. One has not time for 
everything. « 


The Cologne Gazette suggests that 
under German enterprise Agadir might 
become a second Riviera. If Agadir 
be at all like other Moroccan towns, we 
should say that a great deal of water of 
Cologne would have to be used before 
the proposal becomes practical polities. | 


In Mr. Rasmnnond s new Opera 
House in Kingsway telephones are to 
be fixed in all the boxes. ‘“ Friends in 
different parts of the house,” we are, 
told, “ will therefore be able to discuss | 





at a funeral. Quite right too. Even 
FRANK RICHARDSON, we under- 
stand, thinks it should not have been 
done at a funeral. 

x £ 


A new fruit in the shape of a berry 
which is neither a gooseberry nor a 
black currant has appeared at Dun- 
stable, near Luton. It is said to have 
a pleasant flavour. The individual 
who was the first to eat one of these 
berries to ascertain whether it was 
po'sonous or not is apparently a name- 
less hero. Probably it was tried on a 
small boy of little value. 


Rules for airmen, we to be issued 
in France, will provide, among other 
things, that a foreign aviator landing 


the opera or any other matter of interest|in France must immediately report | @ 


without moving from their seats.’ 
This will be an immense improvement 
on the old-fashioned way of exchanging 
remarks across the theatre. 


’|himself to the nearest mayor. 
lof our airmen are so expert that they 


Some 


| will no doubt drop straight through 
his worship’s skylight. 





“The Italian Comedy Comy any gave a very 
good eT ae of the play at the Empire 
last night and were rewarded by a fine horse, 
whose interest was attracted as much by the 
personality of the company as by the cause for 
which the play was produced.” — The Statesman. 


A motor car couldn’t be appreciative 
like that. 


“In his report to the Stepney Borough 
Council Dr. yn the medical] officer of 
health, states that rents have been so reduced 
that families which in 1901 could not afford to 
rent two rooms are now able to rent three or 
more at the same price.”—TZhe Times, 


What price? 








“*T arranged with Mr. Claude Grahame White 
to carry a sack of mails weighing over 100 ewt. 
from Blackpool to Southport nearly a year ago. 
At that date the ‘matter did not interest’ the 
ty Office.” —Letter from Mr. G. Holt Thomas 

‘* The Daily Graphic” apropos of the aerial post. 
The Post-Office was strangely apathetic. 
Anyone ought to be interested in an 
aeroplane that could carry a sack of 
letters weighing five tons. 
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™ VENUS. “ 


I provosE in this article to say a few words in favour 
hoth of cats in general and of a particular cat whose | 
friendship I have recently gained. I think it right to say 
this at the very outset in order that those who nourish an_ 
ineradicable prejudice against cats may have.due warning. | 
Such people actually exist. Have we not all heard of a/ 
gallant field-marshal whose mind and lirabs, indomitable in | 
the face of human enemies, surprise him by giving way if 
a cat should happen to be in the same room with him ? 
I have myself known a man not otherwise cowardly 
who feared and detested cats to the point of fanaticism. 
They revenged themselves upon him hy pursuing him 
with a perfect passion of misplaced affection. In vain 
did he shut and bolt his bedroom door after a careful 
investigation had assured him that no cats had gained 
admittance. They grew by some magic in the watches 
of the night, and towards 2 a.m. a number of them would 
issue, purring and triumphant ‘and sportive, from beneath 
the bed. Over the futile cat-hunt that ensued it is best to 
draw a veil. 


This unreasoning and immutable affection for men, 
women and children is, indeed, the strongest characteristic 
of cats. Where a dog would retire, disconcerted or angry, 
from a man’s blows or a child’s uncouth caresses, a cat 
will, after perhaps a momentary flurry, resume her 
imperishable adoration. And there is about all cats 
a dignity that persists even under the most depressing 
circumstances. “Couched on a ricketty chair, in some 
miserable’ apology for a room, a cat lends to the scene 
an air of - Jong déScent and aristocratic comfort. To 
look at a king i is a privilege we may all share with a-cat, 
but is there one of us who can do it with the cat’s serene 
assurance Of being the protecting power? Because cats 
are nearly always dignified and are usually serene, and 
because they thus rise above their surroundings, unthinking | 
parsons have set them down as being merely selfish lovers 
of comfort. I repudiate the charge ‘with all the energy of | 
Ww hich, in this sultry season, I am capable. 





So “auoh for cats im general. 
have made anything like an exhaustive list of their 
superlative merits, but for the present it must suffice. 
Let me now describe the particular cat I have in 
mind. ; One morning, some weeks ago, as I was walking 
in the garden my attention was arrested by a series of 
pitiful’ mewings. - For some timé'I failed to see the mewer, 
but at last, in answer to an encouraging call, there issued 
from a “clump ‘of bushes a tortdiseshell “cat. So woe- 
begone a figure I never beheld. “Her ‘coat was patchy and 
untidy, she. was,wretchedly thin, her ears were as those of 
a bat, and her: tail was so long, so attenuated, and was so 
stiffly held at an‘awkward angle that it seemed to have no 
proper Connection with the poor body from which it pro- 
jected. There was no disguising the painful fact: she was 
unquestionably void of all external charms, Indeed, she 
was, and is, an_ugly cat. ~ er 





‘When she saw me she stopped \ Ww ith o one paw poised in the 
air. “I have had many disappointtnents,” she seemed to be 
thinking, “and this is, perhaps, not the man I’m looking 
for, the beloved companion, the milk-provider. Let me not 


; commit myself, for a kick is easy for him and painful to 


me.” I called her again, and then she made up her mind. 
With a cry of “ pr-r-roo,” which is a cat’s fullest expression 
of confidence and a desire for closer intimacy, she bounded 
at me and made intricate arches of friendship round and 


I do not pretend to| 





| /round my legs, gazing up into my ; face with a look of rapt 

devotion in her emerald eyes. ‘I have sought you,” she 
_purred, ‘ for a thousand years, and now at last I have found 
| yous oh worshipful one. Is there any milk about the place 
‘for your slave tolap?”. Need I say that the milk was 
| prov ided i ina bowl? It was drunk up to the last drop. 





Whee this cat came—we have named her Venus—I 
‘have been unable to discover. Nobody in the village is 
willing to’claim her or confess to having seen her before. 
One of the gardeners, indeed, thinks he saw her “ among 
the beans” a day or twé before. He alleges ‘that she 
sprang violently out at’ him and gave him ‘something 
which he describes as “quite a turn’’; but’ the téstimony 
of gardeners is not always to be trusted. Nor ‘do I know 
where she sleeps. On every morning since our first inter- 
view she has turned up, seemingly from nowhere, in the 
same sudden manner. She has had her rations, has 
performed her toilet, and has followed me about the garden 
like a dog. Then she has vanished to re-appear again 
in the afternoon. Her demonstrations of affection: have 
been conducted on a crescendo ‘principle. ‘ She ‘is 3"* tlie 
embodiment of self-forgetting adoration.. Had I fidt seen 
her defending herself against the inquisitive approach of" a 
Pekinese spaniel I should have conceived her to be abso- 
lutely clawless. Sometimes she honours the library sofa 
with her presence, but when I leave the room she tries to 
follow me. If she fails in consequence of a misjudgment 
about the door she waits for my return and welcomes me 
with a transport of joy. But, wherever she .may bé, sie 

vanishes at about 8 p.m. into some mysterious nocturnal 
home outside, and is seen no more until thé following morn- 
ing. She is now sleek and plump, and she may, theréfote, 
have abandoned her intention to turn into a princess more 
beautiful than the day. Frankly, I like her better as a 
plain cat. ci 45 








fe 


TO A KINGFISHER. 


| St. Peter was a fisherman, a fisherman was he, 


| He killed his fish right hendsomely i in’ gentle’ Galilee, 
| As you and I would do, my friend, from Severn unto Dee ! 


He always acted sportsmanlike though Luck she scowled 
or laughed, ‘_ ~ ‘ 

He'd throw into a ten-knot breeze as thongs it blew abatt, 

And you and I are proud to_be of that his ancient craft ! 


It’s not in any book I’ve read—but'still it may have been 
That you have perched’ org his lines, so shiny- eyed and 

keen, . 
A little apt disciple in a coat of ies and grea! 


And since he was a fisherman, the brightest bird that flies 

He vowed to other fishermen who cast ’neath ‘colder skies, 

To light their riverbanks, that steal his name might 
recognise ! 

Oh, I was up last Saturday by Thames’s amber icon 

While yet the oak and elm they wore the — $ grave 
misty gown, 

And saw you like an ome go flashing up waa down! 

And as’it seemed for fishermen that life-was: passing good, 

I lit a little candle at St. Peter’s-in-the-Wood, 

Or if I didn’t actually, I think he understood! 





The suggestion is made that the new postage-stamps 
might be made more acceptable if the taste of the gum 
were improved. Why not have half-a-dozen popular 
flavours— say, peppermint, aniseed, white rose, heliotrope, 
peardrop, bet special toffee ? With a really nice gum the 





stamps would be sure to catch on. 


———— 











ITTY 
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MICROBE STUDIES FOR 
MUSICIANS. 
| [With acknowledgments to the Analytical 
Concert-Pro.ramme. } 
I. 
“TittLe Bo-PEep.’ 


In this ‘‘ Pastorale of the Créche,” as 
Schmidt has poetically described the 
fragrant episode, the leading theme is 
at once vigorously attacked, a note 
being struck three times in quick suc- 
cession. This note is no other than 
the basic generative germ-cell itself, 
and a fourth repetition of the note, by 
completing the thematic cadence, con- 
cludes the first statement of the full 
germinal theme which we have been 
eagerly expecting. It will be noticed 
as the theme develops that bacilli are 
conspicuous by their scarcity, and it is 
to this absence of organic cells that the 


, 


butable, and, what is much 
important, it gives us the rare oppor- 
tunity of using the word “ Cancrizans” 
(although in a somewhat strained 
sense) to describe the backward retro- 
cession of the rhythmic impulse to its 
source. 
Il. 


‘*Pop GOES THE WEASEL.” 


The main theme at once introduces 
us to the central germ motive (motif) 
or bacteriological core. The introduc- 
tion being effected we have leisure to 
observe that the well-established rule 
in music that one note shall follow 
another is here well sustained. The 
life-pulse or “arterial exuberance”’ of 
the leading theme is conspicuous and 
may serve to introduce a sappy inci- 
dent in the life of Besenstielmeister, 
the eminent conductor, who transcribed 
the air for piccolo and bassoons in 
unison. It appears from the Musical 
Life of Vanderpoop that Frau Besen- 
stielmeister was greatly attached to a 
gardener whom the famous impresario 
dismissed from his service on a proved 
charge of eating an early lettuce. Sub- 
sequently the unhappy lady spent many 
hours daily in the deserted potting- 
shed, where, it is said, the seedlings 
were often watered with her tears. 
| Her husband, as well known, met his 
end while experimenting with a diver’s 
outfit which had been delivered at his 
house in error. 





III. 
‘““Str RoGeR DE COVERLEY.”’ 


We cannot do better than give a 
translation of Dr. Eselkopf’s lucid dis- 
| section of this air. ‘“ The piece de- 
scribes,” says the Doctor, “an episode 
in the adventurous life of a courageous 
leucocyte. The first two and a half 
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beatific serenity of the cadence is attri- | 
more | 











THE LAST WORD. 


*“GaRN! GoT THE PIP ’COS YER WASN'T MADE A PUPPY PEER, I s’PosE!” 








bars are descriptive of the elation of} bacteriologist, who has made a report 
|the mature and vigorous corpuscle | which will be read with avidity by 
|as he perambulates the warm blood-| all true music-lovers. After describing 
stream until, suddenly, he observes the} precautions to eliminate germs which 
approach of a valiant bacterium. The|might have become attached to the 
fourth bar opens with the cry of battle surface of the paper and therefore 
and prepares us for the attack. In the could not be considered as inherent in 
fifth the combatants come to grips, in|the music itself, the learned Doctor 
the sixth they break away and prepare | states that, under conditions of perfect 
for renewed onslaught, and in the| sterility, cultures were procured from 
seventh and eighth the pallid corpuscle the score, being incubated in prepared 
vanquishes his adversary and devours bouillon at a temperature of 95° F. 
him.” The victorious leucocyte, in a| Musicians will be gratified by the 
state of exaltation, then resumes his | Professor's endorsement of modern 
adventures one octave higher, and| methods of analysis, for he states that 
finally, in the coda, retires to a lym-|a serum derived from these cultures 
phatic gland. injected subcutaneously killed a cart- 
| horse. 


| 
| 
| 


IV. 
*‘ORANGES AND LEMONS.” | 

The melodic skeleton which forms| WIELAND, the Swiss aviator, has 
the foundation of this enthralling) just had a remarkable escape. He 
musical entity is of so fragile a char- fell on a flock of sheep, of which five 
acter that exact articulation becomes were killed, but the animals broke his 
a matter of great difficulty, and any fall. It is now proposed to instal at 
dissection of its organic cells andj Brooklands and elsewhere sheep in 
classification of its germic system an groups of not fewer than five. Arising 
affair of deep complexity. In these|out of this incident we learn that 
circumstances it has seemed desirable | French aviators have adopted as argot 
to obtain an authoritative opinion on for landing the phrase, ‘“‘ Revenons a 
the subject, and accordingly Professor | 0s moutons.” 
Bouveril, Mus.Bac. Oxon, was asked 
to supply a microbic analysis, a copy 
of the score being enclosed with the 
letter making the request. By an| to the present.” . 
accident the envelope was addressed Mid-Devon and Newton Times. 
to Professor Condy, the eminent| We await measurements. 








‘* Visitors to Lustleigh and the Cleaves have 
been much larger this year than previously up 
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METHODS OF IDENTIFICATION. 


THE Twins were at the wickets, 
delighting everyone except the fielding 
side with a brilliant disp play of batting. 

sc 7 } B ob!” 

Oh, well hit, { Dick!” 
Peters and Priddy simultaneously. 
3 », § Dick, 
You ass!—that wasn’t { Bob, it 


was | ed ,, they continued, turning to 


exclaimed 


address each other. 

A voice floated out from the scorer’s 
box. ‘Did Mr. Robert ’it that, or 
was it Mr. Richard?” There was a 
patient weariness in the voice, as if 
the question had become a formula to 
the speaker. 

When the matter had been satis- 
factorily settled, Mrs. Parry turned to 
the New Member. 

“Don’t you find it very hard to 
distinguish Dick and Bob?” she asked. 

“‘] suppose it 7s rather,” replied the 
New Member. ‘But I’m surprised 
that the scorer can’t. After all, most 
batsmen are fairly undistinguishable 
when they ’re at the wickets. Isn’t it 
the scorer’s business to keep count as 
to who is at which end?” 

‘You are fresh from your bloodish 


Metropolitan club, my lad,” said Henry 
—NMrs. Parry’s husband. ‘ You don’t 
know our scorers yet. Wait till 


you've striven half the season to 
make double figures, and then, on re- 
tiring to the pavilion filled with holy 
joy because you’ve got 11 to your credit, 
find it telegraphed as 9. Wait till half 
the county writes to congratulate you 
on a pair of specs, having seen the score 
in the local rag, when really you got a 
duck and 1.” 

‘Why doesn’t one of the Twins wear 
something as a distinguishing mark, 
then?” asked the New Member. 

“Dick wears a cap,” said Henry. 
“But he always gives it to the umpire as 
soon as he goes in,” he added foolishly. 

“And the same with intent to 
deceive,” chipped in Peters, ‘“ because 
Bob always makes more runs than he 
does. Old George, our scorer, says to 
the visiting scorer, ‘Mr. Richard, ’e 
wears a cap, ’e do,’ and then he hauls 
out a jar of cider and proceeds to divide 
a pasty with the alien, and in the mean- 
while Dick takes off his cap. So the 
next time old George condescends to 
notice what’s going on, he finds he’s 
all mixed up.” 

‘“There’s no doubt, of course, that 
the Twins are extraordinarily alike,” 
said the New Member, “ but don’t you 
think Dick has a slightly more humor- 
ous turn of the mouth than his brother?” 

“I go by the nose,” chipped in 
Henry. ‘ There’s a bit of a crook in 





old Bob’s, thoughtfully created by Dick 
in a youthful fracas to serve as a dis- 
tinguishing mark.” 

“That ’s no good,” grumbled Priddy, 
still sore at having assigned the last 
boundary to the wrong twin. “If you 
really want to make sure, you have to 
keep a tomato in your pocket, and 
produce it every time you address one 
of them. Dick hates tomatoes, and if 
it’s him, you'll see him squirm.” 

“Personally, I’ve no difficulty,” said 
Peters. ‘‘ Bob hasowed me half-a-crown 
for years (I let the debt run on for the 
sake of the convenience), and the guilty 
remembrance of it is always with him. 
He can’t face me without blinking.” 

“Not many peoplecan.” (This from 
Priddy.) 

“Ever since Bob’s been married,” 
said Mrs. Parry, ‘he’s begun to brush 
his hair a little. Not much, of course, 
but enough for the scientific eye to dis- 
tinguish him from Dick, whose hair is 
virgin forest, so to speak. ‘ - 

“Now who hit that?” asked the 
New Member, and the patient voice 
from the scorer’s box was heard again : 
“Did Mr. Robert ’it that, or was it 
Mr. Richard ?” 

‘“‘ Bob, 

“Dick, 
Mrs. Parry. 

“It’s so absurd,” said Mrs. Parry a 
moment later. “At all this distance. ..” 

“They've only got the Twins’ word 
for it too,” put in Peters gallantly. 
“I’m surprised,” he continued, “ that 
old George troubles to ask who made 
the hit. If it was any other pair, he’d 
just put it down to the one he’d got 
the least grievance against at the time.” 

“ But he always tries to act fairly by 
the Twins,” said Henry. You see, he 
dandled them on his knee—knees, I 
should say—when they were babes.” 

“The only time you can act fairly by 
them is when they’re fielding,” remarked 
Priddy. ‘“ Dick envelopes himself in 
pads and gloves, and keeps wicket, 
purely in order to be recognised—at 
least, no one ever discovered any other 
reason for his being behind the sticks. 
And everything he misses goes to the 
boundary, unless (as occasionally hap- 
pens) it is prevented by the strenuous 
efforts of Bob at courtesy fine-slip— 
that position which a less squeamish 
and more honest generation was wont 
to call long-stop.” 

“Hush,” said Henry on a low note. 
“Here’s Mrs. Bob.” Then aloud— 
“ How awfully well Bob did against 
Westmoreland last week! LEighty- 
seven in his second knock, wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. Bob bubbled over. 

“Tt wasn’t Bob,” she said; “it was 
Dick. Bob had a cold, so I made Dick 
go in his name. It was really to the 


bot course,” said Mr. and 





county’ s advantage, you sia, ieee 
the Westmoreland bowlers played up 
to all Bob’s weak points—which aren’t 
Dick's.” 

We “heard the silence for a litt%s 
space.” 

“Why do they both wear silk shirts?” 
asked Mrs. Parry. “If only one of 
them did . 

“That’s Dick’s fault,” interrupted 
Mrs. Bob. ‘I gave Bob half-a-dozen 
on his last birthday, but Dick thieves 
them with the utmost serenity... Oh, 
Bob’s out! That ball was much too 
far up to hook.” 

“You're sure it 2s Bob, I suppose?”’ 
said Mrs. Parry; and the voice from 
the scoring box inquired, “‘ Was that 
Mr. Robert wot was out?” 

“Of course it’s Bob,” said Mrs. Bob. 
“ Why, he’s got a better figure, and is 
so much handsomer than poor old 
Dick. Hard lines, dear,’’ she observed 
to the advancing figure. ‘“ Dick’s 
having all the luck.” 

The advancing figure grinned, and 
there was no need of Priddy’s tomato 
or Peters’ half-crown to tell us that 
Mrs. Bob had made a howler. 





“All right,” said he. “Tell old 
George that Bob’ 's out. It’ll improve 
my average. . 


‘‘ Of course, at such a distance—and 
in flannels,” said Mrs. Bob. 





PERSONAL. 

Farr Lapy.—Lst Sndy eve. King’s X. 
Seem to rmembr yr face. Are you dark 
ldy I met Serbro Ist summr? If so 
dont trbl rply.—Grey Suir. 

Witui1aM Mayrair, last heard of in 
Montreal about 1877. If the said 
William Mayfair will apply to the 
offices of Messrs. Macgregor and 
Levinstein, 974, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
he will hear of something to their 
advantage. 

A.A.Z.—Oh, why don’t you write ? 
Is it because I still owe you three 
pounds ten? Need this stand between 
us ?—B.X.Y. 

Atxec.—It is more than you deserve 
that I should reply to the message you 
send after nine years of silence. I have 
forgotten what you did, but I cannot 
forgive it.—AMELIA. 

CHANGE OF SuRNAME.—I, Vavasour- 
Smythe-Smythe, of High Manners, in 
the County of Rutland, Gentleman, do 
hereby give notice that by a Deed Poll 
bearing even date herewith, I have 
assumed and adopted the name of 
Bill Smith instead of Vavasour Smythe- 
Smythe, in accordance with the stipu- 
lation in the will of my uncle, Bill 
Smith (deceased), of Barking, in the 
County of Essex. Dated this 14th day 
of August, 1911. 
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ABOUT THE LONG HOLE. 

STRAIGHT in front of him, and as far 
as his eye can reach, the traveller who 
stands on the teeing-ground of our) 
tenth hole, observes the _ illimitable 
undulating scenery of the veldt. Per- 
haps a solitary vulture wheels over- | 
head in the heavens, and along the; 
central track may be discerned a few | 
bleaching bones of caddies and the | 
broken shafts and skulls of drivers! 
and brassies. Jar away to the left is| 
a strip of woodland, and beyond that | 
the sluggish inexorable river. What | 
secrets it bears in its massive bosom or | 
in the murky ooze of its heart! A bad 
pull (to be more explicit) will take you 
nicely over the edge, and many a stout ond 
golfer has gone home at evenfall with | 
an empty creel owing to his rash | 
refusal to carry a landing net and play | 
To the right- 
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with amphibious balls. 
hand may be seen a series of wicked- | 
mouthed bunkers, each with its little | 
colony of human toil. Bogey for the | 
long hole is six, and it is believed to! 
have been done in four. There is no! 
doubt at all that it has been done in| 
twenty-five, but then that was the day 
when [ hit the ladies’ sand-box with | 
my drive, and (after my caddy had re- 
placed the divot with a couple of tin- | 
tacks and some glue) had to play my | 
second (with a masiie) from twenty | 
yards behind the tee. Now you shall| 
hear about the time when I did the long 
hole in five. I started with a maguifi- | 
cent shot, though I say it who) 
shouldn’t (as a matter of fact it is 
very difficult to get James to talk 
about this round at all, and when he 
does he uses language which would 
make you suppose he was colour-blind) 
—but my second seemed to think there 
was danger afoot, and ran into the 
wood for cover. The wood is not out 
of bounds, so I waved farewell to James 
and followed. My third started shinning | 
very swiftly up the trunk of a tree, and 
then remembering, I suppose, that the | 
birds were all hatched out and that it, 
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‘A PENNY STAMP, PLEASE—AND, BY-THE-WAY, HAVEN’? I SEEN YOU BEFOrE?’ 
“Yes, MapamM. I HAD THE GOOD FORTUNE TO SAVE YOUR LIFE LAST WEEK.” 
**To BE SURE—TO BE SURE—EK—TWO PENNY STAMPS, PLEASE.” 











* On in five,” yelled James. | before he could retaliate, made straight 
would look rather silly to be seen in| “Good for you,” I answered, and /|for the hole. Pausing for a moment 
a nest at this time of year, leaped|took my iron. (I always like taking | at the edge to see if it was pursued, it 
violently out of the wood and across | my iron; it has such a bracing effect | ran “ound the brink of the tin and fell 
the course. It was foolish of the small jon the nerves.) It was plain from in with a little sigh of relief. ‘ Five!” 
stout man whom it hit, and who/the beginning that my fifth stroke was ) I said calmly, but James did not appear 
appeared to have lost his way badly | a good one, though just a trifle off the; to be listening. He was looking up 
in approaching the seventeenth green, | line of the pin. James and his caddy l the sky and seemed vexed about some- 





to get annoyed: the grievance was arriving travel-stained and warm from | thing. 
really mine, for he had no business to | the north-east watched it eagerly as it} “An ordinary half-ball losing 


be making unauthorised pot-bunkers of 
‘himself all over the links. However, as 
‘my ball fell in a very nice place, I didn’t 
‘much mind, and playing a beautiful 
,fourth got to within about a hundred- 
“and-twenty yards of the green. I heard 
a faint “Coo-ee ” up in the hills far away 
<o the right, and shouted “ Hello! ”’ 


: fell and bounded on towards the green. 
James’s ball lay about five yards to the 
right of the flag, in a sunny spot to the 
south-east, and as soon as mine saw 
| this a brilliant idea came into its head. 
Running lightly up to its adversary it 
gave the fellow a smart biff on the side 
|of the face, and dodging away nimbly 





hazard,” I went on. “I was afvaid I 
had hit it too fine at first and thrown 
away the hole.” But James had 
walked on in silence to the next tee. 





**Wanted, a strong persevering Munshi to 
teach Telugu.”—Madras Times. 


No weak man need apply. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE INCOME-TAX 
AUTHORITIES. 


B.—TueE Rieut Way. 


(1) 
Honeysuckle Cottage, 
Oakthorpe; Bucks, 
«, April 5th, 1911. 


To W. P. Smith, Esq., 
Deputy-Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, 
Inland Revenue = 
‘(City 54th A District), © 
Room 92, Fifth Floor, 
Budget Buildings, 
13-16, Stamp Street, 
London, H.C. 


My Dear Sir,—I am not quite clear 
about one or two points in the income- 
tax demand received from you this 
morning, and I thought I would just 
have a little chat with you about it 
before sending my small contribution. 
Of course, 1 know you wouldn’t make 
me pay more than I ought, but per- 
haps I didn’t fill in that yellow paper 
quite properly, and I want to explain 
to you. You see £18 2s. 2d. is a lot 
for a fellow like me to find all in one 
lump. Sometimes I make a good deal, 
when the magazines take my stories, 
and sometimes I’m precious hard up. 
I am hard up now, and if I have to 
pay you £18 2s. 2d., well, it simply 
means that I can’t pay Bull .the 
butcher, and he’s pressing me, and 
I promised to. I daresay you’re a 
family man yourself and understand 
these little matters. 

Well, it’s likethis. Bobby Burt, an 
old Cambridge pal, lent me a tenner 
just before Christmas, and I paid him 
back when I got a bit for my novel, 
Kisses Kind, on Feb. 7th. (L’m send- 
ing you a copy of the book, and hope 
you willenjoy it.) Now,I put that in, 
as I keep very careful accounts, and it 
came on the left side of the book 
where I get the totals from. But you 
won't charge me on it, will you? 
Bobby ought to pay, if anybody, and I 
daresay he has. You don’t want it 
twice, do you? 

Then there is my wife’s little income. 
Well, she’s very good about it, and 
often lends a hand when things are a 
bit tight; but a hundred pounds a 
year from an uncle isn’t much, is 
it? and it does seem rather hard 
to knock spots out of that, when 
it’s all she’s got to dress herself 
and the two youngsters on, and pay a 
nurse; because that’s what she does 
with it, and nobody could make it go 
further than she does. I put it in 
because the form told me to, and [| 
didn’t want to be fined and pay | 
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you see it comes from an investment | 
in Mexican Jumbo Tintos, and they! 
take off something before she gets it,| 
which I believe goes to you (you can} 
look it up), and if you could do without 
it, well I should really be awfully 
grateful. You see I’ve got to have a 
bigger house than I should’ want if I 
didn’t simply have to have a room to 
myself to write in, because, although 
the youngsters are kept as quiet as 


possible, still they are very tiny and | 


the baby’s only five weeks old, and 
I couldn’t do any work if I had to 
write where they were. ' 

I don’t want to take up too much 
of your time, letter-writing. 1 expect 
you have enough of it. If you would 
care to run down for a week end to 
talk it over, we should be awfully 
pleased to see you. There’s a decent 
golf course here, and I’ve got a few 
bottles of ‘‘ Bubbly ” that a rich uncle 
of my wife’s—not the one that left 
her the Jumbo Tintos—he’s dead— 
sent us at Christmas. We might buzz 
one or two together; and I’m sure we 
could give you a good time. 

I’m sure you will do what you can 
for me, like a good chap. I’m ready 
to pay my whack all right, but I don’t 
want to pay more than I can help, and 
if. you could spin out the correspondence 
a bit,so as to let me off paying till I get 
a few more royalties at the end of June, 
I should feel jolly grateful to you. 

Yours ever, T. C. Ropinson. 


(2) 
Honeysuckle Cottage, etc., 
April 12th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., ete. 

Dear Mr. Suitxu,—Thanks awlully 
for your kind letter, and for knocking 
off Bobby Burt's tenner, and the 
missus’s hundred. That brings it 
down to £13 19s. 8d., which is ripping. 
and really I’m most awfully grateful 
to you for telling me that I can take off 
something more for my study. I pay 
£45 a year for this little box, which 
isn’t really worth it, but, as I say, I 
had to have a room, and that’s why 
we moved from Laburnum Cottage, 
where we only paid £28. Do you really 
mean I can take off the difference? 
That would make it £13 6s. 10d. I 
don’t quite understand what you mean 
about averaging, but it’s awfully good 
of you to help me. I went in for the 
Classical Tripos at Cambridge—only 
allowed a pass degree, worse luck— 
but I was never much good at mathe- | 
matics, and I don’t think I got up to| 
averages. I give you the figures that | 





you ask for on the other side. Of) 
course, I’m making more every year, | 
but it’s slow work. Still, there are | 
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make a hit, and if it does well, I shall 
be sending you a bit more next year. 
If you can get it down further still this 
year, which has been rather a teaser, 
owing to the baby coming and the 
other kiddy. having mumps, and our 
having to pay off instalments of a loan 
I had to raise three years ago, I needn’t 
say that I shall be jolly glad. But I 
know I can safely leave myself in your 
hands, as you’ve shown yourself a 
thorough sportsman. By-the-by, are 


you any relation to W. M. Smith, who | 


bowled for the’ Varsity while I was up ? 
He was a jolly good sportsman too. I 





¢ 
t 


| 
} 


thought the name and one of the initials | 


being the same you might be. 


I wish | 


you could haye come down, but perhaps | 


you'll be able to later on, _ 


I must dry up and go and put in a | 


bit of work. So, with many thanks, 
Yours ever, T. C. Ropinson, 
(3) 
Honeysuckle Cottage, etc., 
April 17th, 1911. 
To W. P. Smith, Esq., etc., ete. 

Dear Otp Cnap.—What a ripper you 
are! I quite catch the point about 
the averaging now, and it’s top hole 


‘and what I never expected, to get 


another fiver taken off. That only 
leaves £8 6s.10d. Isay, we are getting 
it down, aren’t we? I send you the 
particulars about the loan and _ the 
papers you asked for. Do you think 
you can get a bit off for that, too? Do 
try. 
ix bringing the whole outfit down 
below a certain figure? I don’t know 
what it comes to now, but you’ve got 
such a head for figures that I bet you 
do, without having to put pen to 
paper. I wish I’d made better use of 
my time when they were trying to 
teach me things. Of course I can 
scribble a bit, and you'll be glad to 
hear that Kisses Kind has gone into 
a third edition, but I shouldn’t keep 
your job for long. It wants a few 
brains for that sort of thing. I say, 
we must meet some time or other. I 
feel as if I’d known you for years. 
Now do fix a week-end and come and 
have a smile and a dash round the 


links. I shall never forgive you if you 
don’t. Yours affectionately, 


T. C. Roprnson, 
(4) 
Honeysuckle Co‘tagqe, ete., 
April 25th, 1911. 
To W. P. Smith, Esq., ete., ete. 


My Dear Op Pat,—Upon my word |, 


you are the limit! Got me off the 


whole lot this year, and tell me how. 


to claim £3 4s. 6d. for last! I wouldn’t 
have believed mathematics could have 


| Sonete and all that sort of thing. But signs that Kisses Kind is going to|done it. You must have the head of 


And don’t I get something off | 
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GROUSE SHOOTING UP-TO-DATE. 
(4 Suggestion for Financiers.) 
Wireless Operator. ‘‘HEAD BEATER REPORTS PACK OF GROUSE IN THE BAY ; SHOULD ARRIVE IN ABOUT TWO MINUTES.’ 
Capel Court Magnate. ‘‘ WELL, SEND THAT MESSAGE ABOUT AMALGAMATED ICE, AND THEN GIVE ME MY GUN.” 





an Isaac Newton. Well, old boy, Iam 
grateful to you. Ill tell you what 
when I get that £3 4s. 6d. from Mr. 
Luioyp GEorGE, or whoever itis, I ‘Il run 
up to town for a night, and you and I 
will blue it over a little dinner and a 
play. What do you say to that? 
Name the day and you'll find me on 
the spot. 
you come and put up here for a week- 
énd before long—well, we shall see. 
Anyhow, I feel I’ve made a friend 
for life. And there’s one thing I do 
want you to do, and that’s to be 
godfather to my little chap; and the 
missus wants it too. Now don’t say 
no. If they won’t let you off now, do 
it by proxy and come down and sze 
us later. j 
Good-bye, dear old boy, 
Yours ever gratefully and affectionately, 
T. C. Ropinson, 











‘*Lixey’s record is as blameless as a wicket- 
keeper's possibly can be. "—Sypoi (siiin. 
The lilley-white flower of a blameless 
life, in fact. 


And then if I don’t make 





A BULLY PROPOSITION. 
[According to a recent dictum of Dr. 
RENDALL, of Charterhouse, ‘‘ bullying has been 
replaced in public sthools by a tendency to 
effeminacy, which is almost worse.”] 
TELL us not in tones that quaver 
That the bully is extinct, 
That no more the Prefects favour 
Cults at which their fathers winked ! 
Surely, then, they cannot fully 
Realise what vim and tone 
Radiated from a bully 
On the weakling and the drone! 


Where is all the grit we boasted 
In the days of bold Tom Brown ? 
Are our sons no longer roasted, 
Held, discreetly, upside down ? 
Know they not the queer sensations 
Born of being briskly “ tossed ” ? 
Then our place among the nations 
Is inevitably lost! 
Up, High Priests of Education ! 
Up, ye zealous pedagogues! 
Shall complete emasculation 
Send your country to the dogs ? 
Since the grand old strain of Brute is 











Make it first of all your duties 
To revive the bully’s arts! 
Lest you see Young England pampered 
Up to its unblackened eyes— 
Even as its health is “‘ hampered” 
By excessive food supplies. 
Remedies however drastic 
Must be found the case to meet; 
And they lie in your scholastic 
Hands—and, when it’s needful, feet! 
Come, bestow the frequent licking ! 
Not with futile birch or cane, 
But, with fisticuffs and kicking, 
Be superbly inhumane! 
Academic methods scorning, 
Follow those of Mace and Sayers: 
Punch a dozen heads each morning 
Regularly after Prayers! 
When your charges’ scalps are tender, 
Crowred with many a wholesome 
bump, 
And their supple limbs you render 
Piebald with a cricket stump, 
Then their souls shall gain in merit 
Through the pluck that pain inspires 
Till our hardened cubs inherit 
All the glory of their sires! 














Moribund in youthful hearts, 
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COLD COMFORT. 


Nervous Angler (near fort practising at target). ‘‘I—I say1 THIS IS AWFULLY DANGEROUS 
Old Salt. ‘Ou, 17’s ALL RIGHT, Sir. THERE'D BE AN AWFUL ROW IF THEY SUNK US. 


” 








THE ABDICATION. 


An, no! Ido not tremble as I did 
Before the keeper of the Petrol Tank ; 
The haughty optic and the drooping lid, 
The air of having billions at the bank— 
These things affright me not; a sun 
Has risen above the reigning one; 
Another king we now anoint ; 
Who puts the noses out of joint 
Of such as Perkins. (Penalty for swank.) 


Tow of'en have I sat beside his wheel, 
And sought to gain his pity atthe least, 
As the long dusty miles were laid to heel, 

And hedge and wood went by, and startled beast ; 
Have praised his prowess and his skill, 
And asked about his latest kill, 
And where he hung his hoarded scalps, 
And on what speed he'd ¢limbed the Alps, 

And felt with every word his scorn increased. 


And, if at moments out of ruth he stirred 
To tell me little ta!es of sparking plugs 
And centre-bits (no, that is not the word 
But something like it),—as belated slugs, 
Uncrushed by travellers, upturn 
Their eyes towards the heavens, and yearn 
To kiss the boot that spared them, so 
I felt within my heart the glow 
Of gratitude, more warm than many rugs. 





But that wa; all too seldom. Mostly blind 
To mere humanity whose mental plant 
Was geared ¢o slackly, he was wont to wind 
His Gallic horn, and up the highway slant 
Speed on, inscrutable, unreined, 
Although his mistress oft complained 
That some day he would sze us dead 
(I do not think that I have said 
That Perkins is the chauffeur of my aunt). 


But now I have him. I have learned the dodge 
To melt the icy manners of our Jove; 
An airman passed us just outside the lodge 
That guards the gateway of Laburnum Grove, 
I saw at once the salient fact 
That, since the day when birds were whacked, 
Unknown to us, unguessed, a qualm 
Had shaken that Olympian calm ; 
Perkins no longer was a super-cove. 


He trembled, and his brow was overcast ; 
He paled beneath his tan, he grew polite; 
I saw at once his empery was past ; 
Since then one only has to speak of flight 
If Perkins seems a trifle rude, 
And what a change of attitude! 
One hint of Beaumont and VEDRINES 
O'errides his majesty of mien. 
Great Lucifer has fallen. Serve him right! 
Evoe. 
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THE CHAMPION OF A LOST CAUSE. 


Tyr-PEER-THAT-MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN. “SPEAKING FOR MYSELF AND THE OTHER 499, HEAVEN 


BLESS YOU, I SAY, FOR YOUR GALLANT EFFORT ON OUR BEHALF.” 
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munications with the Soverrien.| retired. Fiiled up as news went round 
After that there descended dulness! that Member for Anglesey was “up” 
not to be lightened by F. E. Smiru’s} and in his best form. Soon there was 
fireworks. Thus it came to pass that’ a crowded audience seizing with delight 
when Exuis GrirFrirH interposed the! the points flashed forth with effect 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P.) 
House of Commons, Monday, 7th 





August—E.uts GrirriTH, too little 
heard in debate, has to-day 
established reputation for 
shrewd, witty speech that will 


long be cherished. House 
brought together on Bank 


Holiday on dolorous errand. 
Some of Prince ARTHUR'S 
faithless followers, among them 
one or two directly indebted 
to his generous patronage for 
their prominence in affairs, 
have turned and rent him. 
Impatient of Actzon in his 
capacity of the hunter, they 
would transform him into the 
stag. Distraught by personal 
abuse in public speech and in 
section of Party Press, he has 
been driven to adoption of 
grievous error in tactics. The 
malcontents who have egged 
on HaLsBuryY to assume posi- 
tion of saver of his country 
shout from the house-top their 
intention in due time to come 
down (by the lift) and at least 
muddy their coats in the last 
ditch in resistance to the Veto 
Bill. 

This sort of heroics always 
taking. Seems to imply that, 
though the commissioned 
Leaders of the party are poltroons, 
there are still left a deathless body 
of heroes who are not to be de- 
terred from striking a last blow in 
defence of a hapless State by prospect 
of soiling their garments in manner 
indicated by noble Lord quoted by 
Lanspowne. Prixce ARTHUR and 
Lanspowng, finding themselves thus 
out-shouted, resolved to have a little 
game of their own. Gave notice o! 
vote of censure to ke moved in both 
Houses. £0 here we are to-day, when 
we might have been healthfully engaged 
riding donkeys on Hampstead Heath 
or rolling down the grassy slopes of 
Greenwich Hill. 

Prixcr ARTHUR, having delivered his 
attack, had satisfaction of seeing PRIME 
MINTER greeted with ovation by his 
followers when he arose to “ tender to 
the Right Honourable Gentlemen on 
behalf of His Masresty’s Government, 


and of those who support them, our | 


most grateful ackrowledgment for this 


opportune though unexpected motion.” | 








| 
| 


Nothing bores the House more than a | 





“SHREWD, WITTY SPEECH.” 


‘‘Heightened by the almost funereal aspect of the commentator.” 


(Mr. ELLis GriFFITH.) 


benches were nearly empty, ALFRED 
LYTTELTON being sole occupant of that 
whence Prince Artuur had dejectedly 





heightened by almost funereal 
aspect of the commentator. 

Nothing nearer the “ gay 
wisdom” of Witrrip Lawson 
in his prime has been heard 
in House since there was a 
vacancy in representation of 
Cockermouth. Even better 
than the best from the original 
mint, since it was free from 
those obvious evidences of 
preparation that occasionally 
marred effect of WuILFRID 
Lawson’s jocundity. 

Business done.— Vote of 
Censure negatived by 365 
votes against 246. 

Tuesday. — “ What I like 
about Cousin Huau,” said the 
Member for Sark, “is his 
aggressive courage. Had he 
been born in the spacious 
Tudor times his great ancestor 
partly bestrode he would, in 
corresponding circumstances, 
certainly have been burned at 
the stake. Not yet knowing 
AsquitH, he would have sug- 
gested, had he lived under 
QueEN Mary, that Her 
Masegsty ‘ should be punished 
by the criminal law;’ or, 
coming to the front in ELizaBETH’s 
reign, his wxsthetic taste offended, he 
would have found a short cut to 
Smithfield by ridiculing WALTER 
Raueicn’s feigned worship of Her 
MaJeEsty’s personal charms, 

“ Made fatal mistake a fortnight ago 
by rowdyism which prevented Prime 
Minister from delivering important 
statement at grave constitutional crisis. 
After that, and in view of universal 
| condemnation on grounds of good taste 
‘and manners, an ordinary man would 
have withdrawn himself to Southend- 
on-Sea, or other convenient locality, 
and buried himself in the sands till the 
istorm blew over. That not Cousin 
| HuGn’s way. Old question turning up 
‘again in form of Resolution to disagree 
| with Lords’ Amendments to Veto Bill, 
'here ke is boldly coming to the front 
with motion to adjourn debate for 
| three months. Nor was this all. So 
|far from shirking the shouting-down 
match, he took occasion blandly to 
remark that he ‘looked back to the 
event of fourteen days ago with 
satisfaction.’ ”’ 





sham fight. Members listened intently | * Hed he been born in the spacious Tudor 
to the PremiIER, who, with skil of Old | ‘mes... . he would certainly have been burned 


Parliamentary Hand, made the most | ®t the stake.” : ; 
: his normal attitude in the House 


The House, which admires courage, 
gave Cousin HuGu a moderately quiet 





. 7 ° . » “4° . . Indeed, . . 
| of opportunity of detailing and vindi- Rp ncien suggestive of that objectionable hearing. His speech scornful, occa- 
cating action of Cabinet in its com-| operation.] (Lord Hven Ceci.) — sionally truculent, was addressed | 














| Premier had been guilty of 


|| desultory fight, 
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directly to Labour Members seated | 
below Gangway opposite. Accidental 
juxtaposition lent peculiar interest to 
episode. It was the old, everlasti:.g 
fight ket veen the~Classes and the 
Masses. Cousin Huan, aristocrat to 
his nervous finger-tips, faced undis- 
mayed the representatives of Labour 
growling contradiction. Both really 
enjoyed situation. Labour Members, 
pleased by marked attention bestowed 
upon them, delighted in opportunity of | 
addressing Member for Oxford Univer- | 
sity as “Crci” tout court, just as in| 
the day of his trial in the revolutionary | 
court Lou:s XVI. heard him- 
self denounced as ‘‘ CaPEt.” 
Now and_ then good- 
humoured -chaff merged in 
angry remonstrance, as when 
Cousin.HuGu expressed, what 
the Speaker recognised as 
“a pious opinion,” that the 





high treason. When the storm 
rose and raged he dropped 
into his favourite attitude. 
Passing his left arm behind 
his kack he clutched his right 
just above the elbow, and 
crossing one leg, waited till: 
the storm died away.’ Then 
he went on from the point at 
which he had left off. 
Business done.-—With im- 
mater'al modification Com- 
mons disagree with Lords’ 
Amendments to Veto Bill. 
House of Lords, Wednesday. 
—Hottest day for seventy 
years. Thermometer marks 
97 in the shade, 131 in the 
sun, 181 in the House of 
Lords. At last, after long 
Lords and 
Commons come to grips. Com- 
mons have disagreed with 
Lords’ Amendments to Veto 





Lorp WILLouGHBY DE Broke. ‘‘ What are we doin’, my boy ? 
Why, we ‘re walkin’ the bloomin’ plank! Glorious death! !” 

[To the ordinary observer the noble lord and his associates 
would appear to have been engaged in the safer operation of 


familiar martial tread." As he marched | end. Question has been submitted to 
to his place this afternoon there was arbitration of the vote. “The captains 
subtly audible no'se as of the jingle;and che kings depart.” LanspowxE 
of spurs or the rattle of an invisible leads his host past the division lobby 
sword in an imperceptible scabbard. | out of the House. Of those remaining, 

Debate, lasting through the sultry one stream passes by the right of the 
night, reached high level. By attitude Throne to support the Bill; another, 
assumed, Lanspowne, not to be behind apparently equal in volume, crosses 
in the prevailing fash‘on of adopting the bar with intent, as M1LNEer, who 
military tactics and tags, recalls the! floats with it, would say, to dam it. 
memorable military manceuvre of the| Presently, through the open doors, 
gallant Duke of Yorx: is heard the voice of the Tellers who, 
as with white wand they touch the 
shoulder of each peer returning from 
the division lobby, count “one—two 

-  —three—four.” 

At the end of a quarter of 
an hour that seems _ sixty 
minutes, HerscHett, Minis- 
terial Whip, hurriedly ap- 
proaches Woolsack and han:ds 
strip of paper to Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

The Bill is safe! . 

A cheer goes u, from Minis- 
terialists as Lorp CHANCEL- 
Lor, tossing back his wig, 
reads figures: For insistence 
on Lords’ Amendments, 114; 
against, 131. Government 
majority 17. 

“If within these walls 
there are at this moment ex- 
ceptionally grateful hearts 
they beat in the bo-oms of 
Pére Haussury and _his 
flock,” said the Member for 
Sark, looking on from the 
Gallery over Black Rod’s pew. 
“They have had a high old 
time and—they have done no 
harm. But let him who won 
the palm wear it. By reason 
of his age and _ ex- official 
position Hatssury is hailed 
as ‘the onlie begettor’ and 
leader of a movement which 
brought the House of Lords 


Who had ten thorsand men ; 
He marched them to the top of the hill, 
And he marched them down again, 


“THE DIE-HARDS.” 








Bill. Moriry or B. moved walking the whole bloomin’ (Unionist) platform.] 


to consider their reasons and act} Abandoned his Amendments, carried by 
accordingly by accepting or defying! overwhelming majority in Committee 
situation. {on Veto Bill. Beseeches his men to 
House crowded on every bench. | retire from the field. 

Flock of Peeresses alighted in side) Sr. ALpwyy, his judicial mind torn 
gallery. As debate goes forward you, between conflicting desire to destroy 
see them instinctively, unconsciously,, Veto Bill and the irresistible logic of 
turning thumbs up or down, as was the ' circumstances that shows hopelessness 
habit of their sisters in the arena at) of further fighting, backs up the wise 
ancient Rome when a life was at stake.| counsel. Field-Marshal Hatssury in- 
Hatspury’s entrance created what flexible. WiLLouGHBy De Broke gets 
French reporters describe as mouve-| hopelessly entangled in military meta- 
ment. Wi.LLoucHBy DE Broker, half phors. Talk goes on till midnight. 
rising to salute his great commander, | Fateful hour of debate put off for a day. 
whistled a bar of “See the Conquering! Business done.—Action of Commons 
Hero Comes.” Newton, who in leisure | in respect of Veto Bill considered. 

of the Recess plays the flute, says it} Thursday.—Twenty minutes toeleven 
was half a tone flat. But effort well|andasultrynight. The long fight round 
meant. | the Veto Bill, flashing more fiercely than 





Ha-spury has of late adopted un-|ever in these closing hours, nears the 
——— 


perilously near the abyss. 
Actually the political acumen that con- 
ceived it, the statesmanship that con- 
ducted it, the courage that sustained 
it, the occasional coherence that com- 
mended it to the House and the public, 
were measured by the standard of 
WILLOUGHBY DE BrRoKE.” 
Business done.—Veto Bill over last 
stile. 





‘Lost, on Ist August, Scotch Terrier Pup, 
Black and Brown, about seven months old; 
answers to name of ‘Chulalongkorn.’” 

- Aberdeen Free Press. 
Chulalongkorn (log.). ‘Perhaps if I 
stay away a bit longer who knows but 
they ‘ll be giving me a shorter name.” , 








‘Black satin tea goxu trimmed cream Iase, 
£1; fit lady about 6ft Jin.” —The Matron. 


| Patagonian papers, please copy. 
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Head Gardener. ‘‘You’D BETTER MOW THE TENNIS COURTS NOW, THEN YOU CAN ROLL ’EM ROTH WAYS; IT WON'T DO 'EM NO 
AFTER THAT, YOU CAN DIG UP THAT PATH I WANT ALTERIN’, AND TAKE AND MAKE A FIRE OF ALL THAT RUBBISH THAT’S 
IF THAT DON’T CARRY YOU TO TEA-TIME COME AND LOOK FER ME AND I’LL GIVE YOU ANOTHER JOB. 


"URT. 
LYIN’ BY THE FRAMES. 


FIND ME BUSY WITH THE GOLDFISH, VERY LIKELY, OR CLEANIN’ THE TAP 0’ THE FOUNTAIN. 


MUCH IF YOU KEEP ON WORKIN, 








——S— 


95° IN THE SHADE. 








You ’LL 
You DON’T SEEM TO FEEL THE EAT SO 








THE IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


THe example of our contemporary, 
The Evening News, in appealing to 
various - well-known people to state 
what in their opinion constitutes the 
ideal holiday, has induced Mr. Punch 
to supplement the investigation, with 
the following exhilarating results :— 
Sir GeorGE ALEXANDER. 

In London I dress more or less im- 
maculately. Here—at a tiny village 
on the East Coast—I don garments 
snatched, at the last moment, from 
their appropriate ragbag, and do all I 
can to emulate the sartorial non- 
chalance of the tramp. 


Sm Epwarp Exraar. 

In my holiday time, if the truth 
must be told, I love, like Apollo, to 
unbend my bow and _ indulge in 
frivo'ozs compositions. Thus in the 





Braums, and a Symphonic Cake-walk 
Polka which I have dedicated to 
Messrs. Buszarp. 


Tue Epirer or The English Review. 

My ideal holiday consists in ex- 
changing for my normal editorial duties 
the charge of a magazine for children 
of tender years. I go down to Totland 
Bay, and there, as [ watch the infant 
holiday makers disporting themselves 
on the shore, I improvise with extra- 
ordinary facility cautionary tales, fables, 
and allegories of the most blameless 
character. I also take great care to 
attune my diet to my mental proce:ses, 
and live exclusively on rice puddings, 
rusks, barley-water and milk. If I 
read anything it is the novels of 
Miss Yonce or the articles of Lord 
CourTNEY OF PENWITH. 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

My ideal holiday is to live on six- 


last fortnight my output includes a/| pence a day in a community which is 
Rag-time Rhapsody, a Burlesque of | neither literary nor courageous. 








Mr. CiemMent K. SHORTER. 

To live for a month on a paper- 
bag diet without ever having to men- 
tion CHARLOTTE Bronté or GEORGE 
MEREDITH, 





‘‘Rooms to let in Chesham Bois.—Garden ; 
hot and cold.” 
Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Advertiser. 


Come into the cold garden, Maud. 





How the Good News came to China. 


‘“‘Mr. F. E. Smith rose, but the Ministerialists 
drowned him. The Speaker hereupon suspended 
the sitting.” —Manchurian Daily News, 





The Catch of the Season. 

“It was a most beautiful catch by Mr. 
Hutchings in the deep field on the leg side that 
dismissed Mr. Sprot. The tree which stands in 
the ground was too near to be pleasant, and 
Mr. Hutchings had to run back quickly and 
held it over his head.” —T'imes. 


Thus shaded, he brought off the catch 
with his other hand. 





— 
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emer : 
, ;man,” he said (and I hape HERBERT 

THE TEAM FOR AUSTRALIA. | STRUDWICK, for whom I have very real 

| (An exercise in the judicial and courtly | esteem and would not on any account 

manner of Mr, P. F'. Warner.) wound, will not object to the adjective) 

| 

i] 





Tue authorities of the M.C.C. are|—that little man will nip the bails off 
still engaged in the delicate and mo- | a lot of good wickets before he’s done.” 
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an admirable description of a fatal 
toboggan accident, and can be safely 
recommended to all country congrega- 
tions. 

Tke exact sum netted by Miss 
Pauline Pryor for her realistic study 


a 





for that great batsman, Mr. C. B. Fry, 
to come to a decision as to whether he 
will or will not visit the Antipodes as 
the Captain, to pass under review the 
various ingredients of the English side. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, of course, is a tower 
of strength, and was never more superb 
and classical than this season. I re- 
member Mr. C. B. Fry’s first match 
only too well, for a straight drive from 
those broad shoulders split one of my 
infinitives. 

In default of Mr. C. B. Fry, we ought, 
I think, to take Toomas Haywarp. Itis 
necessary that a root-striking batsman 
should go, and next to Mr. C. B. Fry, 


if not before him, is certainly THomas | 


Haywarp. The first time I played 
against THomas Haywarp was in the 
Middlesex and Surrey match of 1889, 
and I can still see THomas Haywarp, 
younger then and perhaps quicker in 
the field (as indeed we all were), as he 
hit four after four. The Hon. Rosert 
Grimston, always a shrewd judge of 
the game, remarked to me, “That 
young man, given no decrease in form, 
will do well”—prophetic words indeed. 

From Surrey are to come two of 
THomas Haywarp’s colleagues—Jonn 
B. Hosss, and HEersert StrRupwIick, 
whom, I regret to say, the crowd are 
too apt to call “ Struddy,” thus letting 
into the game an element of familiarity 


against which I have always set my! achieved by Mr. Wint1am LE QueEvx’s| to stagger the meticulous pedants who 
face. Joun B. Hopss is undoubtedly a; masterpiece, The Indiscretions of a\demur to the stark simplicities of 
sterling batsman, and I find thatin my ; Lady's Maid, has naturally prompted| modern realism. Compared with its 
book, The Cricketing Cireumnavigator,| him to further explorations of this| superbly adult 


published in 1909, I refer to him as 


| mentous task of team-building, and it Time has proved how inspired were | of smart life, entitled At the Keyhole, 
may not be inopportune while waiting his Lordship’s words. 





attractive field of psychology. He} puerilities of Ivanhoe suffer an igno- 


“a sterling batsman with a large num- | 


ber of strokes, of whom we shall hear 
more.” The choice of Joun B. Hospss 
to be a member of this team must there- 
fore be considered sound. Nor is there 
any exception to be taken to HERBERT 
Srrupwick, who for capable wicket- 
keeping has acquired a reputation 
second to none. 

In the Australian tour of 1905, which 
I had the honour to captain, HERBERT 
StrupwicK was not called upon in 
any of the test matches, ArtHur A. 
Litwey being all-sufficient. This time 
HERBERT StrRuDWICK will himself be 
the Artuur A. Linney and Epwin J. 
Smita. of Warwickshire will be the 
HERBERTStTRUDWICK of theteam. Lord 
Hawke, who knew the game through 
and through, eveninthecradle, predicted 
a great future for HERBERT StRUDWICK 
when he saw him in 1997. “ That little 





is, to date, £35,000. 

To return to Warwickshire, it seems} Kentucky, the home of the famous 

on the way of sending no fewer than} Mammoth Caves, has always shown a 
three men, for in addition to Kpwin J. | lively appreciation of the work of the 
Situ, who can bat as well as stump, | veteran historian of that formidable 
it is to provide Mr. F. R. Foster and but unhappily extinct mammal. Our 
®aMUEL P. Kinnerr. Mr. F.R. Foster | readers will, we are sure, be deeply 
is, of course, the marvel of 1911, as not | interested to learn that the University 
only is he a most dangerous bowler but | of Kentucky is publishing a collected 
a batsman who always makes his fifty. | edition, with illustrations, portraits, 
I have fielded against him many times! notes, excursuses and an index of Sir 
and never without wishing I was com-| Henry Howortn’s letters to The 
fortably at home with my Westminster | Times. Four volumes, each of about 
Gazette in my hands. I remember his | 750 pages, have already issued from 
first match as if it were yesterday—as the University Press, and it is hoped 
indeed it almost was. I was sitting) that the collection will be completed 
by the Hon. Rosert Lyrttetton, | by the year 1940. 
a keen watcher of the cricket fir-| Mrs. Hodley Beddoes has finished a 
mament, and he said, ‘Mark my charming volume of essays, daintily 
words, that youngster’s a cricketer.” entitled Tripe and Onions. Since the 
Could anything have been more true? publication of the same author’s de- 
Samuet P. Krynerr is a left-hander, | licious Veal and Ham Patties, nothing 
and of left-handers we cannot have too so genial, so redolent of the true 
many. The success of Mr. Cuement| democratic unction, has emanated from 
Hin, Mr. Vernon Ransrorp and Mr. ! the press. SamveL WaRREN, the gifted 
WattTeR BarDSWELL, among the Aus- lauthor of Ten Thousand a Year, alone 
tralians, should prove this. Samuen of classic writers may be said to have 
P. KinnerR—— come within a measurable distance 
(To be continued—we don't think.—Ep.) | of the adorable oleaginosity of Mrs. 
Beddoes’ pen, but the rest is silence. 
Beside her THACKERAY is a prig and 
DicKENs a boor. 

Lorp Rosepery has no new book) Mr. Roland Pougher’s new medie- 
on the stocks. val romance will be published next 

The enormous success that has been | Thursday, and is confidently expected 








BOOK CHAT. 


imagery, the timid 


has, we understand, already com-|minious eclipse. It is interesting to 
pleted the manuscript of a thrilling/learn that the ex-Sultan Aspun 
romance entitled The Futilities of a| Hamm and Kine THeeraw, the deposed 
Fourth Footman, and is now engaged| King of Burmah, have both been 
on The Tragedy of a Still-Room Maid. | graciously pleased to accept a present- 
There is, however, no foundation for|ation advance copy of Mr. Pougher’s 
the report that he is the author of the | romance, which rejoices in the engaging 
anonymously published novel, The Soul | title of The Swanking Times. 
of a Scavenger. A new poet is about to swim into 
Mrs. Connie Crimm_ has_ nearly | our ken in the person of Boaz Bobb, a; 
finished a new story, to which she gives | son of the Arkansas soil, who has long 
the title The Same Old Game. Accord-| been resident in London studying Ice- 
ing to private information concerning | landic literature for the purposes of a 
the plot, it deals with a marquis, his|new saga of the Wild West. Those 
sister-in-law, who is heiress to a crip-| persons who have been privileged to 
pled half-brother, and the dowager|see Mr. Bobb’s lyrics in MS. say that 
marchioness, who is the marquis’s step- | they can remember nothing like them 
mother. The crippled half-brother is | for their simplicity and candour. Mr. 
unaware of the existence of his sister} Bobb, with the delightful lack of re- 
until he meets her at a sacred concert} straint and false shame that is ‘so 
at Adelboden. The story, it will be seen,| marked a characteristic of the age, 
is of deeply religious significance, with| takes the reader into his confidence 
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with complete unreserve, even when he 
runs the risk of suffering in reputation 
from so doing. The title of the little 
volume is Naked and Unashamed, It 
will be printed on hand-made paper, 
with the widest margins of recent 
times. 

Lord Huau Cecit has accepted the 
dedication of the new edition of The 
Slang Dictionary. 





ONE MORE STRIKE. 


THESE are times of general upset 
and unrest, and everyone seems to be 
going on strike. The latest economic 
disturbance to be threatened is among 
the Dentists’ Deadheads. These ladies 
are dissatisfied with the current rate of 
pay. This, it appears, is ten shillings 
remuneration for the duty of sitting 
from ten till six on alternate days in 
the waiting-room of a young dentist 
who wishes to give the impression of 
a rising practice. 

We must confess that some of their 
requirements are not unreasonable, 





THE WORLD'S WORKERS. 
Il].—Tue Secretary oF A Mvusic-HALt SYNDICATE VISITING THE ARCTIC CIRCLE IN SEARCH OF A NEW DANCER. 


Among their stipulations, for instance, 
are the following :— 

A clean sweep of all the tattered 
back numbers—some more than two 
years old—of the ladies’ newspapers 
which decorate the waiting-room table. 

A fresh supply of the morning and 
evening dailies and the current femi- 
nine magazines. 

A more generous and realistic re- 
cognition of their status as “decoys” 
by an occasional summons -to the 
dentist’s room, not, of course, for an 
operation, but for the purpose of a 
friend] chat. 

A claim on the dentist’s services 
gratis, if required, with unlimited 
laughing gas and restoratives. 

A relaxation of the rule requiring 
them to appear apprehensive and 
miserable. 

An extension of the turn-and-turn- 
about system of attendance, on the 
dog-watch principle, in order to visit 
sales or other urgent attractions. 

A release from the necessity of 
simulating swollen faces by putting 
monkey-nuts in their cheeks. 





An increase of pay, to be settled by 
the arbitration of Mr. AskwiTH, in view 
of the general enhancement of prices 
consequent on all the other strikes. 

Unless these demands are speedily 
assented to, we fear there will be a 
vacuum in the reception-room of many 
a commencing L.D.8S. We hear that 
pickets are already selected for the pur- 
pose of peacefully dissuading prospec- 
tive patients, and, in fact, the strikers 
are showing a most determined front. 





Asquiths in the Garden. 

’s Srnawsperries.—Fine early 

plants for forcing of Royal Sovereign.” 
The Garden. 


ec 


pot 





Highly Suspicious. 
‘‘RoyaL “ENFIELD, 1911, two-speed free 
engine, brand new, run for one day only, owner 
invalid, £50." —Motor Cycling. 





**One van containing a quantity of fruit 
was stopped in Edgware Road. The driver 
made a desperate but fruitless attempt to drive 
through the strikers.” — Daily Chronicle, 

If it was really fruitless the strikers 
would seem to have established their 
point. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Sta of Learned Clerks.) 


One of the most delightful American books that has 
come my way for some time is While Caroline was Growing 
(Macm1Luan), by JoserHinE DaskaM Bacon. I gather from 
the advertisement pages that this lady has already written 
several other stories about children; she certainly does it 
very well, with, moreover, the rare gift of being able to 
present the child's point of view. But because of this 
I am the more inclined to grumble at her for yielding,to the 
temptation to make her children do far too much. _Bring- 
ing together lovers, I mean, or convincing Society ladies of 
their errors, and the like. Caroline’s adolescence would 
appear to have been spent in a continual round of this 











" 


fellow on etiquette, mind about spelling ?—but when the } 


writer took me to the Palaze of Leopards in the Chumbra } 
Valley, to wrest the real ape from the guardian priestess, 
the mixture of magazine comedy with Eastern ferocity and } 
horror became too unnatural to please. The humour of the | 
adventure wore thin, and he never settled down in earnest |, 
to the magical, hair-raising business. Things brisked up | 








a bit, I confess, towards the end, where Huniman gave a | 


fine exhibition of his powers for wreaking vengeance on } 
the sacrilegious; but still, when I remember Fleet and 


Hy 
Strickland and those raw chops, I feel that Mr. Dorrinaton 


would have done better to stick to the farcical vein ‘ 
throughout. , 





A little obvious in construction, verv jerky in composition | 





kind of thing. 
Whereas, in fact, 
normal and natural 
kiddies — such as 
these are, if the 
author would only 
let them alone — 


NEW ZOO GAME. 


Rock (Atston | 
less a most fascinat- 
ing book; and when 
I say fascinating, I 





are quite sufficiently 
attractive without 
the addition of do- 
mestic melodrama. 
Of course Miss (or 














enough, a thing 
_| which fascinates. Of 
the slow process by | 
which the love of 








Mrs.) Bacon may 
object in answer to 
this that she had to 
tell some sort of 
story in each of the 
Caroline episodes ; 
if so, I reply that 
anyone who could 
write the descrip- 
tion of a town walk 
at the beginning of 
the second chapter 
has no need to worry 
about doing any- 
thing of the kind. 
And I am sure that 
any jury of elderly 
bachelors (notori- 
ously the most sen- 
timental class in the 
world where babies 


“array 


ll 




































Chorus of Penguin Bookmakers. ‘‘TWo TO ONE YOU DON'T SPOT WHERE HE COMES UP.” 


Fee 
iit 


“Done ’EM AGAIN!” 


Anthony Manning 
for Anne Thurston 
was_ rehabilitated 
and the still slower | 
process by which | 
the love of Anne 
Thurston for An- 
thony Manning was 
permitted to over- 
come misunder- 
standings and pride, 
and go ahead, I say 
nothing: it was ob- 
vious from the start 
that these things 
were only going to 
bea matter of pages. 
But I would say a 
lot, and that in the 
highest praise, of 


SEA LIONS 
POND 


1 


vas 












are concerned) would support me in this view. Caroline, in 
short, is a wholly charming and lovable little person, to 
whose creator I tender my grateful thanks; with just this 
reservation that she is a little too hard-worked for her years. 


I don’t think Mr. Aubert Dorrinaton had quite made 
up his mind before he began to write Our Lady of the 
Leopards (Mitus anp Boon) whether he was going to spin 
a yarn of humorous filibustering adventure, or let us into 
the uncanny secrets of Hindoo temples and their strange 
gods. Perhaps he found a precedent for combining the 
two themes in such a story as The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney, to which his opening chapters seem considerably 
indebted. But then Mr. Rupyarp Kiprine is Mr. Rupyarp 
Kiruna, and a short story is quite a different pair of shoes 
from a novel. I got on very well at first with Captain 
Hayes, a gentleman with all the aes triplex of our old 
friend Kettle, and with Larry Delaney, the Irishman who 
impersonates Huniman—shall it be Huniman, by the way, 
or Hanuman, or dozsn’t the Monkey-God, rather a touchy 


— 





most sublime I have ever known. 
thought of deserting it, though buried by tons of ice.” 





shark.” —Allahabad Pioneer. 


the central idea, as 
developed by Exprip Reynotps (for whose sex I hesitate 
to plump), of the sea calling one of its lost sons back from 
the humdrum prosperity of the methodical city, and plant- 
ing him, at first much against his will, in the wild Cornish 
cove in No Man’s Land. The book, however, is not to 
be recommended to August visitors at popular watering- 
places, for the author explains, with a frankness that might 
depress them and spoil their holiday, that what is popularly 
called the Seaside is all side and no sea. 





The Eye-Witness. 


‘The sense of duty on the part of the sailorat the look-out was the 
He stood at his post without a 


Pussenger’s narrative in ‘* The Standard.” 





The Journalistic Touch. 
‘Insurance and benefit societies offer a primrose path to the company 


do not mean nice or } 
niceish, but, oddly | 


—— 


=== 


and filled with incidents of a familiar, if not stereotyped, 


nature, Red of the \ 


RIVERS) is neverthe- | 
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little Boys’ Own Strike. | 
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THERE is, we believe, very little doubt ts 
that the persons prevented from re-| In an article on the Veto Crisis The | 
turning from the seaside to their work | Spectator says:—‘* We are bound to) 
are better pleased than those prevented | say that a careful consideration of all 


| cerned. 


seaside. not have acted otherwise than he did.’ 


“The Holiday Cat” | 


which is receiving a good deal of atten-| bound to issue an adverse report? | 
tion just now. 
than give 
strike workmen because they wish to! 
work. —— | At last there is a real “Tragedy of | about the proposal. 
‘ We refer to the | eens of | 


One might do worse|One does not care to think what 


it to those strikers who | would have hs appent ed then. 


| 


** | Ireland.” 
3y the by, a trolley —————— 
which was conveying a 
lion to the Zoo was mo- | 
lested by strikers until the 
nature of the merchandise 
disclosed itsclf. It is 
thought that, as a result of 
this, many traders may in| 
future include a lion in the} 
contents of their packing- | 
cases. ; 





At Nottingham there has 





not proved needle to those con- | 


been forgotten. 
from getting from their work to the | the facts shows that the King could} 
’| the delegates to see the Paris firemen 
; Wouldn’t it have been awful for His} 
is a problem| Majesty if our contemporary had felt | 
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One hundred thousand firemen from | 


all over Europe attended the festival | 


of the National Federation of Firemen 
in Paris. The affair was admirably 
‘organised. Nothing seems to have 
There was even a 
serious fire in the city, which enabled 


at work. * 


Tt has been suggested that our Boy 


| Scouts shall be employed in a war of 
| extermination 
/There is something rater attractive 


against house - flies. 


For a full-grown 
man to engage in mortal combat with 


ne “fly would be absurd and 


| somewhat unsportsman- 
| like. The others are more 
| equally ma "ehed. 


And the ‘wasp plague 
‘continues to baffle the na- 
\tion. Personally we thik 
|there is nothing like the 
| old-fashioned protection of 
|applying a thin coating of 
;treacle to one’s face ard 
hands. Not only does the 


actually been a worm - <r (elt += || \ 4 Or Bnoe sting fail to penetra‘e this, 
gatherers’ strike. Which | . Yea) 1} > ngs 8 but the wasps are held as 
proves that even the} involuntary prisoners unt 1, 


worm-gatherers will turn— | 
in the hot w jeather. 


And iat ihe been a dear 


One hundred boys at the | 
Sittingbourne paper mills | 
struck for an advance of | 
one halfpenny an_ kour. | 
Apparently the price of lolli- 
pops has risen, and there| 
has not been a_ corre-| 
sponding increase in wages. | 


The absence of heavy | 
railway and cartage vans 
from the London streets 
during the dock strike made | 
the thoroughfares clear and | Srrixe. 





Tue HoLipaAy PROBLEM AUTOMATICALLY SOLVED BY THE RAILWAY 


at the end of the day, one 
removes them. 





A hare hs * had made 
a daily practice of swim- 
ming in the sea at Cley, to 
the delight of the visitors, 
| has, we are told, been cap- 
tured by some local fisher- 
men. Presumably because 
the regulations as to bath- 
ing costume had not been 
complied with. 


The statement, just pub- 
lished in a Board of Agii- 
culture Report, that there 
are now 1,826,841 dogs in 
Great Britain, has cause 











easy to cross in comfort’ 
and safety; and it looks ra‘her as if we; the Irish M.P.’s “who have to refuse a 
have discovered at last a cure for the salary of £400 a year. 

congestion of traffic in the Metropolis | 
—that problem that has been baffling | 


Yet another gift this time a rifle 
us for so long. 


range—for the War Office. It is evi- 


|dently being realised gradually that so | 


It is being — What reward does}much money is required nowadays for 
the Government intend to give to its old age pensions, workmen’s insur- 
four hundred followers who were will- ‘ance, wages for M.P.’s, and the like, that 
ing, if necessary, to brave ridicule for | if our defences are to be kept up, it must 
its sake? We shall not be surprised | be done by volunt ary con: ributions. 
if, gradually, each of them receives a} 
peerage. ++ | 

” \of the Ironclad. It has not yet been 

Meanwhile the suggestion that a | decided how it shall be celebrated. In) 
public dinner shou'd be given to tnem;Germany many persons rather favour 
at once has, for some reason or otlier,| the idea of a Naval War. 





The present year yore the jubiles | 


a certain amount of ex- 
citement in the canine world. It 
has, we hear, been resolved to make 
every effort to bring the number up to 
2,000,000 by next year, and an agita- 
tion will then be started against taxa- 
tion without representation. 


The authorities of Watertown, New 
York, have decided that in future their 
policemen, to obtain relief from the heat, 
will wear white shirts, duck trousers, 
and light tennis shoes. Any white 
malefactor who, while being arrested, 
soils one of these immaculate guardians 
of the peace will be severely dealt with. 
Any black malefactor producing the 
|same effect will be burned alive. 
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WANLEY ON WIT AND WISDOM. 


“THE vein of wit doth not always answer a man’s desire, 
but at some times, while we are writing or speaking, some- 
thing doth casually offer itself unto our thoughts, which, 
perhaps, hath more of worth in it than we are able to 
compass with the utmost vehemence of our meditation and 
study. Facetious men have many such fortunate hits, 
lighting on the sudden upon that which is more graceful 
and pleasant to the hearer, than their more elaborate 
endeavours would be.” 





With the above paragraph the Rev. NarHANniEL WANLEY 
begins the antepenultimate chapter of his famous and stu- 
pendous book, entitled ‘‘ The Wonders of the Little World ; 
or, A General History of Man. In Six Books.’’ My edition is 
a fat quarto of 752 pages, including plates and an index, and 
was published in 1788. The first edition was, I believe, 
a folio published in 1678—two years, that is to say, before 
Mr. Wan.ey died at the unripe age of forty-six. It is an 
amazing thought that in that comparatively short space of 
time he should have found leisure for the compilation of 
| this monumental work, for he was also Vicar of Trinity 
| Parish, Coventry, and must have misspent some hours at 
least in every week in attending to his parochial labours. 
Iiven while he. preached or expounded or visited he cannot 
but have sighed to be back at “The General History 
of Man.” 


Certainly he had no mean design. The title-page sets 
out that he proposes to display ‘The Various Faculties, 
Capacities, Powers and Defects of the Human Body and 
Mind, in several thousand most interesting Relations of 
Persons remarkable for Bodily Perfections or Defects . . 
or for extraordinary Virtues or Vices of the Mind . . . or 
'|4or uncommon Powers or Weakness of the Senses and 
Affections,” together with an account of all sorts. of 
“other matters equally curious,” but too long to be 
'|'mentioned here. The whole was to form “ A Complete 

“System of tho Mental and Corporeal Powers and Defects 
of Human Nature; and intended to increase Knowledge, 
to promote Virtue, to discourage Vice, and to furnish 
topics for innocent and ingenious Conversation.” A most 
excellent clerical ambition. : 


My edition, published, as I say, more than a hundred 
| years after Mr. Wanuey’s death, is commended to the 
public by the editor in a preface. Mr. WANLEY, it is here 
stated, “ ransacked the History of all Times and Nations, 
and, at an expence of labour and learning which renders 
him as great an instance of Human Industry as is to be 
found even in his own Book, he has gleaned together several 
| thousand Historical Facts.” Mr. Wan ey, however, has 
| been expurgated, for “ Notwithstanding our atthor’s merit, 

it must be acknowledged that he is not everywhere equally 
| happy in the choice of his stories, and that some immaterial 

and disagreeable relations might be exchanged for such as 
' are more pertinent, interesting and entertaining.” 





My editor adds that those who undertake the informa- 
tion of men have a difficult task. ‘For the subject,” he 
says, “is so obnoxious to error, the track so rough and 
uneven, and readers so prepossessed with prejudices, 
jealousies and censoriousness, that the diligent collectors of 
such examples oftener meet with reproaches than _testi- 
monies of gratitude; this is probably occasioned by vanity 
and fondness of philosophizing upon matters of fact, and 
being more curious to find cut the reason of things than 
the truth of them. But though it is an argument of 
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ingenuity to search into the reason and cause of things, 
yet it is absurdity and folly to be invincible opiniators 
against manifest convictions, or to think Omnipotency 
cannot do what he pleases, because some men are resolved 
to be blind, and will not believe what they see.” I would 
rather face a blow from the fist of the world’s heavy-weight 
champion than get in the way of that last massive and 
majestic sentence. Who, after reading it, would dare to be 
an invincible opiniator against manifest convictions ? 

Mr. WaAntey’s antepenultimate chapter, from which 1 
have already given an extract, treats “ of the witty Speeches 
or Replies suddenly made by some Persons.”’ Here is one | 
of his examples :—‘ One asked a noble sea-captain, ‘ Why, | 
having means sufficient to live upon the land, he would yet | 
endanger his person upon the ocean?’ He told him ‘ That | 
he had a natural inclination to it, and therefore nothing | 
could divert him.’ ‘I pray,’ said the other, ‘where died | 
your father?’ ‘At sea,’ said the Captain. ‘And where 
your grandfather?’ ‘At sea also,’ said he. ‘And,’ said | 
the other, ‘are you not for that cause afraid to go to sea ?’ | 
‘ Before I answer you,’ said the Captain, ‘I pray tell me | 
where died your father?’ ‘In bed,’ said he. ‘And where | 
your grandfather?’ ‘In his bed,’ said he, ‘also.’ And said | 
the Captain, ‘Are you not afraid for that cause to go to 
bed ?’” It was a hit—a palpable hit, but it may be urged | 
that the noble sea-captain was not very sudden about it. He 
took his time to lay his train and apply the match, and 
the landsman must have known what was coming some 
moments before the charge exploded. 








Here is another told in Mr. WanLry's most characteristic 
style: “The Spaniards sided with the Duke of Mayenne 


‘| and the rest of those rebels in France who called themselves 


the Holy League; and a French gentleman being asked the 
causes of their civil broils, with an excellent allusion he 
replied, ‘They were Spania and Mania,’ seeming by this 
answer to ‘signify they were 3mama penury, and Mana 
fury, which are indeed the causes of all intestine tumults, 
but slily therein implying the King of Spain.and the Duke 
of Mayenne.” Could there be a more benevolent amenity 
than that with which our collector makes the witty reply 
clear to the most pedestrian intelligence ? 





My third and final story comes from the chapter “Of the 
wise Speeches, Sayings and Replies of several Persons.” 
It shows, I am afraid, that Mr. WANLEY was a non-resist- 
ance and passive-obedience man:—‘t When Theopompus 
was King of Sparta, one was saying in his presence that 
‘it now went well with their City because their Kings had 
learned how to govern.’ The King prudently replied, that 
‘it rather came to pass because their people had learned 
how to obey:’ shewing theréby, that populous Cities are 
most injurious to themselves by their factious disobedience; 
which, while they are addicted to, they are not easily well 
governed by the best of magistrates.” 





**To BriGHTEN THE Eyes.—- Milk, 1 oz. ; hot water, 1 cz. Mix and 
bathe the eyes while the mixture is still warm.”— Woman's Life. 
And if you should get the eyes badly mixed and put the 
right one back in the left socket, so much the better. 
A little change brightens them up wonderfully. 


“One can watch the huntsman and almost read his thoughts while 
cantering ever so easily on a carpet of a thousand springs, with a proud 
neck arching gently to the rein.” — West Somerset Free Press. 

The writer must be very careful how he arches his neck. 
It soon grows into a habit. 
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The Bather. *‘Look ouT, MABEL, HERE 








THE BATHING-MACHINE MAN. 
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coMES Dick Rawpon.” 











The Other. ‘‘WuHat Am I TO Look OUT ABOUT?” 
The Bather. ‘‘ WELL, I ONLY MEANT YOU ’RE DISPLAYING A GOOD DEAL OF ANKLE.” 








Costume too small, is it? Very sorry, 
Sir, but that comes the biggest size. 


“’ AVE a nice bathe this morning, Sir ?| You ’ave another try, Sir. 
Very good, Sir. Better take No.14—| “No, Sir. The strikes don’t affect 
last but one on the line, Sir. Some one) us, not as far as yet. They can’t turn 
waiting for it? Oh yes, Sir—three| the sea off. No, I shan’t strike myself, 
parties—but they ‘ll soon be in and out, | not while you takes your bathing reg’ lar, 


through ‘is winder? Beg pardon, Sir? 








bless you! 

“You can ’ave No. 7 if you please, | 
Sir, only one party waiting for that, as| 
you say, but they ’re females. You'll) 
stick to No. 14? Right you are, Sir—| 
you're very wise. | 

“ Busy? Well, yes—just keep goin’. | 
Start at daybreak and finish at mid- 
night, that’s about the size of it. 
Golden ’arvest? Don’t say too much 
about that, but we stand to make a bit 
this month. You forget the pore bath- 
ing man ’as got to live the rest of the 
year—we couldn’t do it, Sir, if our 
wives wasn’t in reg’lar work, that we 
couldn't. 

“No, me little dear. Can’t let you 
bathe for 1d., but you can go in along 
|of yer mar for 2d. She ain’t yer 
|mar? Well, it ain't my fault, is it? 
| ’Ere’s yer towel; don’t drop it in the 
sand. 

« What’s that the old gent’s a-calling 














They re only gents. |all of you. 


Shall I give you a dozen 
tickets, Sir? Only down for the week- 
end? Yes, you’ll want’emall. Why, 
the gents is going in six times a day, 
and the ladies three. "Urt’em? Not 
much! with the sea at 68 and 70 
in the shallers. 

‘Bathe, Missie? Oh yes, it’s quite 
safe, no tide and no rocks and no jally- 
fishes—you ’ll be all right—yes, Missie. 
I'll keep an eye on yer. 

« Yes, Sir, you’re right. The female 
visitors look sweeter than ever this 
year, though there’s something wrong 
about the cut o’ their clothes. Runa 
bit short o’ material in the gounds— 
and pawned the petticoats. That’s ’ow 
I accounts for it. But, bless your life, 
Sir, though they ain’t got much to put 
on, seemily, they take longer than ever 
dressing theirselves. 

“ Beg pardon, Mum! Want me to 
go an’ talk to the ladies in No. 3! Got 
in your machine, ’ave they? Went in 





up the back, as you was waiting at the 
front, did they? No, Mum, they cer- 
tainly didn’t ought to ‘ave done that, 
certainly not! Never mind, Mum, you 
take No. 3. Only one party waiting. 
‘“What’s this ‘ere thin, bashful- 
looking gent a-wanderin’ about in ‘is 
costume for? Been in too long by the 
looks of ‘im. Lost your machine, ‘ave 
you, Sir? Been trying to find it for 
twenty minutes? Dear, dear! Put 
this ‘ere towel round you, Sir. You 
look as if you’ve been kep’ on the ice 
for a month. Afraid of goin’ in a 
lady’s by mistake, are yer, Sir? Don’t 
you worry, I’ll come along with yer. 
They don’t mind me! Ger ’way, boys!” 





‘* Goodrick is a left-arm bowler with a decided 
swing action from West Hartlepool.” 
Bradford Daily Telegraph. 
This makes no mention of the same 
player’s very useful late cut from 
Driffield, or his hook stroke from 
Lascelles Hall. 





No power shall extract from us the 
name of the portly Bishop who is now 
known to the irreverent as “ Weight 
and See.” 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 


V.— UNINVITED GUESTS. 


“ Ning,” said Archie, separating his 
latest victim from the marmalade spoon 
and dropping it into the hot water. 
“This is going to be a sanguinary day. 
With a pretty late cut into the peach 
jelly Mr. A. Mannering reached double 
figures. Ten. Battles are being won 
while Thomas stillsleeps. Any advance 
on ten?” 

“Does that include my wasp?” asked 
Myra. 

“There are only ten here,” said 
Archie, looking into the basin, “and 

they’re all mine. I remember them 
| perfectly. What was yours like?” 
“Well, I didn’t exactly kill him. 
I smacked him with a teaspoon and 
told him to go away. And he went on 
to your marmalade, so I expect you 
thought he was yours. But it was 
really mine, and I don’t think it ’s very 
nice of you to kill another person’s 
wasp.” 

“Have one of mine,” I said, pushing 
my plate across. ‘Have Bernard— 
he’s sitting on the greengage.” 

“T don’t really want to kill anything. 
I killed a rabbit once and I wished I 
hadn't.” 

“T nearly killed a rabbit once, and I 
wished I had.” 

“ Great sportsmen at a glance,” said 
Archie. “Tell us about it before it 
goes into your reminiscences.” 

“Tt was a fierce affair while it lasted. 
The rabbit was sitting down and I was 
standing up, so that I rather had the 
advantage of him at the start. I waited 
till he seemed to be asleep and then 
fired.” 

“ And missed him ?” 

“Y-yes. He heard the report, though. 
I mean, you mustn’t think he ignored 
me altogether. I moved him. He got 
up and went away all right.” 

‘A very lucky escape for you,” said 
Archie. “I once knew a man who 
was gored to death by an angry rabbit.” 
He slashed in the air with his napkin. 
“Fifteen. Dahlia, let’s have breakfast 
indoors to-morrow. This is very jolly 
but it’s just as hot, and it doesn’t get 
Thomas up any earlier, as we hoped.” 

All that day we grilled in the heat. 
Myra and I started a game of croquet 
in the morning, but after one shot each 
it was agreed to abandon it as a draw 
—slightly in my favour, because I had 
given her the chipped mallet. And in the 
afternoon, Thomas and Simpson made 
a great effort to get up enthusiasm for 
lawn tennis. Each of them returned 
the other’s service into the net until 
the score stood at eight all, at which 
point they suddenly realised that no- 
thing but the violent death of one of 








the competitors would ever end the 
match. They went on to ten all to make 
sure, and then retired to the lemonade 
and wasp jug, Simpson missing a 
couple of dead bodies by inches only. 
And after dinner it was -hotter than 
ever. 

“The heat in my room,” announced 
Archie, ‘breaks all records. The 
thermometer says a hundred and fifty, 
the barometer says very dry, we’ve 
had twenty-five hours’ sunshine, and 
there’s not a drop of rain recorded in 
the soap-dish. Are we going to take 
this lying down?” 

“No,” said Thomas, “let’s sleep out 
to-night.” 

“ What do you say, Dahlia?” 

“Tt’s a good idea. You can all 
sleep on the croquet lawn, and Myra 
and I will take the tennis lawn.” 

“ Hadn’t you better have the croquet 
lawn? Thomas walks in his sleep, and 
we don’t want to have him going 
through hoops all night.” 

“You'll have to bring down your 
own mattresses,’’ went on Dahlia, ‘and 
you ve not got to walk about the garden 
in the early morning, at least not until 
Myra and I are up, and if you’re going 
to fall over croquet hoops you mustn’t 
make a noise. That’s all the rules, I 
think.” 

“T’m glad we’ve got the tennis 
lawn,” said Myra; ‘it’s much smoother. 
Do you prefer the right-hand court, 
dear, or the left-hand ?”’ 

“We shall be very close to nature 
to-night,” said Archie. ‘“ Now we shall 
know whether it really is the nightjar, 
or Simpson gargling.” 

We were very close to nature that 
night, but in the early morning still 
closer. I was awakened by the noise 
of Simpson talking, as I hoped, in his 
sleep. However, it appeared that he 
was awake and quite conscious of the 
things he was saying. 

“T can’t help it,” he explained to 
Archie, who had given expression to 
the general opinion about it; “ these 
bally wasps are all over me.” 

“Tt’s your own fault,” said Archie. 
“Why do you egg them on? I don’t 
have wasps all over me.” 

“‘Conf—— There! I’ve been stung. 

“You've been what?” 

“ Stung.” 

“Stung. Where?” 

“Tn the neck.” 

“In the neck.”’ Archie turned over 
to me. ‘“ Simpson,” he said, “ has been 
stung in the neck. Tell Thomas.” 

I woke up Thomas. “Simpson,” I 
said, “ has been stung in the neck.” 

‘“Good,” said Thomas, and went to 
sleep again. 

‘We've told Thomas,” said Archie. 


” 





“Now are you satisfied?” 





“Get away, you brute,” shouted 
Simpson suddenly, and dived under 
the sheet. 

Archie and I lay back and shouted 
with laughter. 

“It’s realiy very silly of him,” said 
Archie, ‘“ because—go away—because 
everybody knows that—get away, you 
ass — that wasps aren't dangerous 
unless—confound you—unless I 
say, isn’t it time we got up?” 

I came up from under my sheet and 
looked at my watch. “ Four-thirty,” 
I said, dodged a wasp, and went back 
again. 

“We must wait till five-thirty,” said 
Archie. “Simpson was quite right ; he 
was stung, after all. I'll tell him so.” 

He leant out of bed to tell him so, and 
then thought better of it and retired 
beneath the sheets. 

At five-thirty a gallant little party 
made its way to the house, its mat- 
tresses over its shoulders. 

“Gently,” said Archie, as we came 
in sight of the tennis-lawn. 

We went very gently. There were 
only wasps on the tennis-lawn, but one 
does not want to disturb the little 
fellows. A. A. M. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 
THE Custom House in Billingsgate 
Is very large and very great, 
All summer its electrics swish 
To dissipate the smell of fish. 
Outside the streets are glaring, grim, 
Inside it’s cool and wide and dim, 
And all its rooms have swinging doors, 
And disinfectants on the floors. 


From its front windows one may see 
The Thames as muddy as can be; 

Its clerks are very cross and sour, 
And keep you waiting half-an-hour. 
But you may watch tle tramps go by 
For Christiansund or Uruguay, 

Or read, what most my fancy stirs, 
The “ Notices to Mariners.” 

These tellof buoys and lights and quays, 
For those in “ peril of the seas,”’ 
They caution captains, and convict 
The sunken shoal or derelict. 


And as you read them you may reach 
A Greenland floe, a coral beach, 

The breeze that stirs the tamarinds, 
Or rushing, grey Atlantic winds. 


And so the Custom House, you see, 
Seems quite a pleasant place to me; 
I won’t mind waiting—no, not I, 
An hour beneath an August sky. 











“The Street Committee recommended— 
‘That the Great Western Railway Company be 
requested either to allow busmen and carmen 
into their premises at Newrath or not to allow 
them into the premises at all.’”’ 

The Waterford Times. 
One way or the other, please. 
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INFANT PRODIGIES. 


/ Tue July number of the American 
Magazine contains an interesting ac- 
count by Professcr W1ENER of the 
exceptionally early mental development 
!of his son Norpert. When he was 
/ eighteen months old, “his nurse-girl 
one day amused herself by making 
letters in the sand of the seashore. 
She notie:d that he was watching her 
| attentively, and in fun began to teach 
‘him the alphabet. Two days after- 
wards she told me in great surprise 
that he knew it perfectly. Thinking 
that this was an indication that it 
would not be hard to interest him in 
' reading, | started teaching him how to 
| spell at the age of three. In a very few 
weeks he was reading quite fluently, 
and by six was acquainted with a num- 
| ber of excellent books, including works 
by Darwin Rrx07, and other scientists, 
' which I put into his hands in order to 
| instil in‘him something of the scien- 
tific spirit.” 

Private inquiries, conducted at great 
expense by one of Mr. Punch’s most 
tiusted representatives, have resulted 
in the gratifying discovery that this 
precocity is by no means confined to 
denizens of the Great Republic, but has 
becn displayed by several of England's 
greatest living luminaries. 

At the tender age of-fourteen months 
Mr. Luoyp GeorcE electrified his nurse 
by enunciating in a clear treble voice 
the startling sentiment, “A hereditary 
aristoc:acy is a contradiction in terms 
and is doomed to speedy extinction.” 
With these words he seized his toy 
spade—the incident occurred on the 
sands at Llandudno—and demolished 
an e!aberate sand castle which he had 
erected by his unaided exertions. 

Mr. Wixston CHURCHILL, at the age 
of two, petrified his tutor by com- 
mitting to memory the whole of 
| GrBBon’s monumental h‘story, and tak- 
| ing the Emperor Juxian as his hero 
| and model. In his third year, however, 
| he developed strong pietistic tendencies, 
| and during a summer holiday spent on 
' Dartmoor immersed himself in Pastoral 
Theology, and translated the Septuagint 
into the Devonshire dialect. At the 
age of five he was admitted into an 
Orange Lodge, but quitted it.after a few 
weeks and declared himself a supporter 
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**WouULD YOU RECOGNISE THE BAND THIS MORNING, Sir! 
*“No; IS IT ONE?” : 








humble origin, and in moments of| musical precocity. The first time he 
expansion would even go so far as to| ever heard a donkey bray he was in his 
allow them to play with his superb) bath, being then only eight months 
diamond-hilted gold rattle. It is under-|old, and he immediately sang the 
stood that his parents’ decision to send | interval of the submerged tenth—that 
him to Eton caused him deep grief, as| given out by the quadruped — with 
|it was his dearest desire to go to a| startling fidelity. Three moaths later he 
|board-school, and his antipathy to| was able to play all Bacu’s Forty-eight 








of Mr. Parnetn.. While serving as aj aristocratic surroundings found vent 
volunteer in the Expeditionary Force ;in the expression of opinions which 
to Egypt in 1382, he was converted to shocked his tutor inexpressibly. Always 
Unionism and rema:ned rooted in this |a convinced believer in the simple life, 
heresy until 1905. he adopted a Spartan rigour in his diet, 
Mr. Lutu Harcovurt’s pronounced | seldom indulging in more than five ices 
democratic tendencies manifested them- | at a time and only partaking of caviare 
selves at an unusually early age. Thus | twice or at most three times a week. 
in the choice of playmates he evinced} _ Another distinguished Etonian, Sir 
a marked preference for children of| Husrrt Parry, was noted for his 





Preludes and Fugues on a mouth-organ. 
He mastered the penny whistle in a 
single afternoon, and after that never 
looked back. Taking his Mus. Bac. 
|degreo before he went into knicker- 
|bockers he immortalized himself at 
Eton, where he was captain of the 
Wall team, by inventing a new method 
of kicking the ball backwards, to which 
he gave the name of the contra-punt. 


























AN OLD BALL. 


A Gour Ipytt. 


| Wett, you shall have the story of the ball. 

It seems a curious trophy, does it not, 

To keep among my treasures of the past 

In yonder cabihet? Scarred, battered, gashc.l, 
Spoiled with ignoble usage of the club, 
Old-fashioned, too—ah me, I had almost 
Forgotten it was there. But you shall hear. 


I was not ever scratch, as I am now. 

Far from it. Through a long novitiate 

My golf was vile; and gods, how I could slice! 
That was at once my shame and my despair ; 
Shame for the dangers that I cast abroad, 
Despair of that eternal “rough,” the time 

I spent in looking'fér the balls I lost, 

The money that Most i in losing them, 

Not to say, — : 


One wild afternoon 
Inta a crosswise co wind I drave. The ball 
Leapt from the tee and swung, like one possessed, 
In mad abandonment towards the off, 
Where, on a green impossibly remote, 
(Or so it seemed) in “awkward stance there stood 
A maiden putting. Round that fairy form 
The strange thing, hissing like a Catherine wheel, 
In lessening spiral rushéd—against that form 
Rudely, impinged, and ; so accosted earth, 


And thither, to resions that cursed ball, 

I, with disarming smile and cap in hand, 

A mincing shape of crushed apology, 

Approached, and made expressions of remorse 
Such as a maid might swallow. Her three friends 
Darkly opposed me with a hostile glare ; 

But not so she. She heard me to the end ; 

Then raised her eyes—eyes of a most deep blue— 
And said it didn’t matter, and forgave. 

So for the nonce I left her. All that round, 

I could not keep my mind upon the game, 

Or eye upon the ball. Of her I thought, 

Her voice, her smile, her pardon, and I played 


And, at the close, ’twas as you see it now. 


But when the round had ended in defeat 

At the club house I met her, and I learned, 
She, too, was a beginner. I proposed 

A match, the first of many. Day by day 

In pleasing concord of inferior golf 

We, being equal in our lack of skill, 
Together ploughed the ineffectual sand, 
Harried the sod, and laboured through the rough, 
While each in healing sympathy consoled 
The other's failures with Oh, crushing luck,” 
* Hard lines,” and “ Ah, th’ abominable lie,” 
And all such kindly flatteries, till, at lasé, 
(Both being bunkered at the fourteenth hole) 
I told her that I loved her. She was kind. 
And in that bunker we became engaged. 


So for a pleasant season all was well. 
But, of a sudden—how I know not—I 
Began to get the better of my ball ; 

Put off the novice ; and, of my success, 
Was born the hafiling magic of the game. 
I grew impatient at the loss of time 
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On with the ball that smote her, hewed and hacked, 
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Wherein she sliced inet was her fault, 
It was ridiculous—and I began 

To pine for foes more worthy of my ski, 

To teel some ire at being thus kept back 

By an inferior player. I proposed 

To give her lessons. She resented that. 
Indeed, it bred a coolness; ‘and, at last, 

(She being bunkered at the fourteenth hole) 
We had some words, and parted, not in peace. 


She sent me back my presents. They were few. 
I had not known her long enough for more. 
A ring, a dressing-case, a set of clubs, 
Some cunning treatises upon the game, 
“Golf for Beginners,” ‘‘ Illustrated Faults ” 
And others that I gave her for her good ;*- 
And, with the rest, a gashed’and battered ball, 
My earliest gift, the scarred and sacred thing 
Through whose wild office we were introduced.’ 
tu af ata “ ae. Don, 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. | \ 
THE editor of The. Gorgeous Monthl, 'y sat at his desk and ‘| 


turned the pages of his last issue. “ Can’ tundérstand it!” | 


he muttered. 


“What can’t you understand ? ” — ‘tthe office: ay 


(He was a new office-boy:) % 


The editor frowned. Then, relenting, he hendabinie copy | 


of The Gorgeous Monthly to the office-hoy.- “ Look ‘at it; 
look at it!” he said.: 
halfpenny for that?” 
The office-boy did look at it. He read the Contents, 
which ran as follows :— Wikis 


My Tre-Pixs. 


Be cog p- 


“ Wouldn’t you. give foilrpence- 


An absorbing account, by ‘Mi-Dirien | 


Babiulard, the world-famous International Detective, of the 
Gifts graciously bestowed upon him by Royal Personages 


whom he has guarded. _ Illustrated by 45 beautiful photo- 
graphs specially taken for The Gorgeous Monthly. (Copy- 
right in U.S.A.) 

Mr. Burrve’s Batuinc-Macuine. A Very Funny Story 
of the Seaside. 
Toombes. 


By the favourite humourist, Wermwode | 


SHoutp Wirrey Provip—E THE Pram? A delightful | 
Domestic Causerie by six well-known Actresses. An | 


article of absorbing interest to all intelligent women. 

Tse AEROPLANE Assassin. (The third of the Thrilling 
Series of Modern Mysteries contributed by our Special 
Crime Investigator.) 

THROUGH SERINGAPATAM ON STILTS. 
Strange Wager. 
Intrepid Traveller. 

Micaes Mtxor, Moniycoppie. 
proving that the spirit which won Waterloo still inspires 
our British Boyhood. By Edith Tomlinson. 

Pictures THAT Pain. A Virile Attack on the “ Art” (?) 
of the Day. 


The Story of a 


by the Nation. 

Sretia’s Lover. A Charming Summer Romance by 
Caroline and Arthur Drivelle. 

“Pretty good, isn’t it?” asked the editor. ‘“ You’d 
think it would fetch ‘em. But it don’t. Circulation ’s still 
dropping. I can’t understand it. It must be that we’re 
hit by the flood of trashy sevenpenny reprints.” 

“That must be it,” agreed the office-boy. 

It behoves office-boys to be discreet; so he hid his 
tattered ‘Treasure Island” in his desk and went- back to 
the typewriter. 


Fully Illustrated by Reproductions of some or |, 
the works which the Author suggests should be Destroyed |! 


With authentic photographs of the 


A Public School Tale, i 











Spent in retrieving balls from that vile rough 


oh. 
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SAUCE OF THE SEA. 
(To almost any Maritime Landlady.) 


Ou, not the virtues of the air, 
Though that, of course, is extra bracing, 
Have charmed us most, my lady fair, 
In these apartments rich and rare 
The briny sea-front facing. 
And greatly as we loved the golf, 
And cared not though that hearty drunkard 
The high Nor’-Easter put us off, 
And placed us in the hopeless trough 
Where all bad drives are bunkered : 
Not these—nor yet the sheer delight 
Of floating where the sea-mew flickers, 
Of tussling with the breaker’s might 
(The town forgotten}—wearing tight 
Vermilion-coloured knickers : 


Not these, I say, though all were grand, 
Enraptured so a brace of quiet 
Young gentlemen at Slush-on-Strand 
As this—the savour of the sand, 
You mingled with our diet. 


‘At first we did not care for it: 
Unused to so sublime a relish, 
We grumbled, when we came to grit 
Our grinders on a hefty bit 
Of foreshore, saying ‘‘ Hellish.” 





[ 


But by-and-by we came to see 
Its tonic worth ; we ceased to cavil ; 
We took two spoonfuls with our tea, 
We crunched it in our cake with glee, 
We gloated on the gravel. 


Our faces blossomed like the peach, 
We've told your tiny daughter Elsie 

To put us up a pint for each 

Of Slush-on-Strand’s salubrious beach 
To carry home to Chelsea, 


But still, O lady of the fads 
And somewhat statuesque proportions, 


\ Have mercy on a pair of lads 


What time your artless faney adds 
The total of extortions. 


Remember, though we had our fill, 
Whate’er the usual price per plate is, 
It costs you absolutely nil. 
So do not charge it in the bill, 
But put down “ Sea-shore gratis.” 
EvoE. 











“Jord Wandsworth is one of the Liberal peers who before his 
‘elevaticn to the peerage sat in the House of Commons for the Stow- 
| market Division of Suffolk for four years, after several unsuccessful 
! attempts to enter Parliament.” — /Vestininster Gazette, 


p the custom is rather dying out now among Liberal 
peors, 
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“IT say, wHaT A Lor or Cop Liver OIL THEY MUST HAVE GIVEN you!” 








ODE TO A MOUTHFUL OF SEA-WATER TAKEN 
INVOLUNTARILY. . 


Txou sloppy spilth of bitter Stygian floods! 
Thou—thou—just wait until I’ve ceased to splutter, 
Just wait a bit, I say, and Iwill stutter ~ 
Those térse, tremendous words which strong men 

mutter tees 

(Z.g., what time they strive with dress-shirt studs), 

And I will think those things one does not utter 

But simply chews as eows their juicy cuds, 

And keeps in close-locked lips like canker-worms in buds. 


Some moments since I think you would not find 
A happier than I: the sun was beaming, 
The sea and my strong cleaving arms were gleaming, 
The gulls (and all the lady bathers) screaming, 

The air was warm and Nature seemed most kind. 
And then—then as I wallowed, idly dreaming, 

A little wave came unawares behind 

And slopped Thee down my throat, superlatively brined. 


O sudden sorry sickening effect ! 
O cruelly unkind-iconoclasm ! 
What grievous gulp, what nauseating spasm, 
What tainted void, and oh! how sour a chasm 
Hast Thou enforced! What pleasure hast Thou checkt! 
Such are my feelings now, and whoso has ’em 
Feels that his joie de vivre is wholly wreckt : 


| At least IJ do, who felt just ncw a man elect. 





For fair Sabrina at my. votive hands— 
Sabrina with a charming bathing dress on— 
Had promised to receive a swimming lesson : 
Most wonderful, although I must confess on- 
erous of duties! As the matter stands 
I would as gladly fire a Smith-and-Wesson 
Straight at my heart: Sabrina’s sweet commands 
Tempt me far less than do the unsubmergéd sands. 


It is enough. I do not ask for more. 
The sea has lost its bright attractive shimmer, 
And since (for I’m no really swagger swimmer) 
I ope my mouth to breathe, another brimmer 
Will doubtless find admission as before. 
I feel Thy inward presence growing grimmer, 
Rumours arise of fierce internal war, . 
And hateful is the dark blue sea. Here’s for the shore. 








From a letter in The Times of India :— 

‘*They had seen a ray of hope dawn on the horison, but now they 
have begun to feel that the said ray was nothing more than the dilusory 
lake in the desert of Sarah.” 

We have often felt this, but have never been able to 
express it. 


*‘As the grandson of the greatest poet of the Victorian era we 
should have read ‘A Portentous History’ for the sake of the name that 
it bears on its title-page.” —C.K.S. in ‘* The Sphere.” 

We must try to get the collected works of Mr. SHorter’s 
grandfa: her. , 
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THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 
Pouice Constante. “ WHO HAVE I GOT HERE? WHY, A BOTTLE-THROWING HOOLIGAN.” 
Mr. Puncu. “MARCH HIM OFF; THAT’S THE WORST ENEMY OF LABOUR. YOU'VE 
DONE YOUR DUTY, AS YOU ALWAYS Do.” 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, 


House of Commons, Monday, 
14th August—In Committee of 
Supply CHANCELLOR moves vote 
for mere trifle over a quarter 
of a million for payment of 
Members’ salaries. Exception 
taken with respect to form of 
procedure. Urged that proposal 
should be presented as a Bill, 
not a Resolution. Tim HEALY 
agrees, but explains that if that 
course had been adopted the 
Bill would have gone on to 
Lords, who in pre ent temper 
might have thrown it out. 
A Resolution passed through 
Committee of Supply would not 
come before them. 

CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER 
blushed. Hoped that perhaps 
nobody would have thought of 
that. 

In able speech delivered last 
Thursday, when question first 
came before House, ARTHUR 
Lee gave illuminating particu- 
lars of how in Australia appetite 
in this matter grows with what 
it feeds upon. The Member for 

Sark, supporting WoLMeErR’s motion to} Members of the Right and Right 
yeduce vote by £100,000, showed how | Centre find double satisfaction in the 
in France development is even more episode. From their place in the 
advanced. To begin with, French|Chamber they hotly denounced spolia- 
Deputés voted themselves annual wage |tion of National Purse; privily they 
of 9,000 francs, equal to £350 English. pocket the extra 6,000 francs. The 
| Parisians, who, otherwise helpless, are 
sprung upon the p> ter ng to increase|ever ready to avenge themselves by 
the amount to 15,000 frances (£600). ‘launching a mot, scornfully call the 
On what Deputés lament as a snap} | Deputés « les Quinze Milles.” 
division the motion was carried and| Business done-—House of 369 Mem- 
remains in force to this day. bers resolve by majority 113 to pay 
themselves salary of £400 a year. 

Tuesday. — Already payment of 

Members turns up with controversial 
point. Resolution adopted yesterday 
authorised allotment ‘‘to Members not 
in receipt of salaries as Ministers or 
officers of the House.” Here comes 
along BootH with conundrum sub- 
mitted to Chair. When is a Minister 
not a Minister? Are the ParronaGE 
SECRETARY and the FinanciaL SECRE- 
| TARY TO THE TREASURY, together with 
whole batch of Under- Secretaries, 
Ministers within meaning of Resolu- 
tion? If not, will they, in addition to 
receipt of salary, pocket £400 a year ? 

For once SPEAKER baffled. 

“They certainly are not Ministers of 
the Crown,” he said. ‘ Whether they 
are Ministers or not I should not like 


LLOYD GEORGE ec. 
** Chane 


HEALY. 
»ellor of Exchequer blushed.” 


AND B. 














to say. I must take legal advice on 
that matter.” 
Pretty to see row of Under- 


“Here comes along Boor with conundrum.”” | Secretaries crowding Treasury Bench 





(Mr. F. Hanper Boorn.) i bending forward to catch SPEAKER’s 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
M.P. 


ruling. 
in the matter. Nobody hints 
at such a thing as their having 
pat up Booru to raise question. 
They don’t ask for more than 
their, possibly inadequate, 
salaries paid quarterly. But 
they feel it behoves them to 
set the example of discipline 
and obedience to authority. If 


their more-than-ever esteemed 
' colleagues, the ATTORNEY- 


GENERAL and the Soxicrror- 
GENERAL, would be so good 
as to advise the SPEAKER that, 
not being Ministers of the 
Crown, they shall be subjected 
to indignity of having forced 
upon them an additional wage 
of £400 a year—well, all they 
can say is that they are not the 
men to add to embarrassment 
of their beloved chief, especially 
heavy at the moment, by raising 
difficulties. 

Business done.—Committee of 
Supply closed. Appropriation Bill 
brought in and read first time. 

Wednesday.— Prince ARTHUR 
gone off to Gastein, leaving his flock 
shepherdless. What affects spirits of 





*“BOADICEA” TAKES OVER THE 
LEADERSHIP 
‘* You can already almost hear the swish of her 
chariot-scythes «mong the enemy.” 
(Mr. Row.anp Hunt.) 





Not for them to move | 


| 


| 
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the more sensitive is circumstance that 
before departing he did not leave them 
a lingering word of farewell, nor exhibit 
any sign of the sweet sorrow which part- 
ing from devoted friends ever brings. 

Happily RowLtanp Hunt, the Man 
from Shropshire, is with us. Promptly 
takes up the crook dropped from other 
hands; the sheep, looking up, are com- 
forted by assurance that they will be fed. 

A Party having of late gone through 
some tribulaticn is cheered by arrange- 
ment perhaps understood rather than 
defined. . Whilst in the Commons 
Prince Artuur has been chivied because 
he would not join movement leading to 
swamping House of Lords with puppet 
peers, Lanspowne has been openly 
accused of treachery, his authority as 
Leader denounced. Party fortunate in 
such dire dilemma to have at hand 
two capable substitutes. With WI~- 
LOUGHBY DE Broxe leading Oppo- 
sition in the Lords,and RowLanp Hunt 
filling same post in the Commons, 
Unionists may well buck up. 

Business done — Rowntanp Hunt 
severely cross-examines SEELY as to 
numetical -force of Territoiials. He, 
however, graciously permits Appropri- 
ation Bill to be read a second time. 


os 





PERSONALITIES OF THE LAW. 
(From the Layman’s Point of View.) 
Tue JuDGEs. 


|| THEse are neither born nor made. 


‘They are’ a‘class apart, not subject to 


ithe ordinary rule of human existence. 


‘j:The first remark that Mr. Justice 


‘SwinFeN Eapy made, upon assuming 
‘the outward form of a common male 
‘baby, was “Bring me an Equity of 
‘Redemption, please,” and someone 
‘immediately did so in fear and 
trembling. What is admired in 
\Counsel who dares to withstand a 
‘Judge of the High Court is just that 
touch of bravado which King Canute 
lacked. As for the inseparable and 
infallible trio, Lords Justices VauGHAN 
‘WiruiamMs, FLetcHerR Movunton and 
Buck ey, breath cannot be sufficiently 
‘bated to speak of them at all. One 
dare only feel a secret pity for men 
‘who can have never known the pleasure 
of doing, saying, thinking or feeling 
anything wrong. 
THE JuRY 

also is neither born nor made. It is 
‘one of those unfortunate and inex- 
plicable things which have happened 
and cannot be helped. Its entire com- 
petence is limited to the one extra- 
ordinary capacity for believing im- 
plicitly any old lie. 





THE Bar: Kina's Counset. 
There are only two King’s Counsel. 
Their names are Sir Epwarp Carson 
and F, E. Smira. There was once, 
indeed, a man whose name was RuFus 
Isaacs. He showed promise, but be- 
came Attorney-General. 


Tue Junior Bar. 

This consists of a number of men 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight years 
of age, all destined for the Woolsack. 
One by one they despair of success 
and are just about to give in altogether, 
when their great opportunity comes. 
A beautiful wife murders an ugly hus- 
band, who richly deserved all he got. 
The briefless junior, next on the rota 
for promotion, is briefed by an intelli- 
gent solicitor for the defence. Amidst 
a tense silence the junior rises to 
address a jury, already determined to 
convict. The first word of the junior 
makes them waver: the second turns 
them round, and the third leaves them 
clamouring for an acquittal. The face 
in the dock gets paler and paler: the 
hush gets tenser and tenser: somebody 
faints: the junior is made a K.C. on 
the spot and it is forgotten, in the 
general excitement, that the lady did 
murder ths.man. That, however, is 
not important. Considering the regu- 
larity of this occurrence, it 1s odd bow 
persistently the number of K.C.s sticks 
at two. 

Tue Soxicirors. 

All solicitors are raseéls. The fact 
that they work from 9.30 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
on three hundred days of the year 
makes one suspect something of this 
sort. The fact that they expect to be 
paid for it leaves no room for doubt. 
I have it on the authority of a company 
promoter, who makes eight thousand a 
year without ever going near his office 
in the City, that all solicitors are 
rascals. 

THe PLAINTIFF. 

This is the man who appears to be 
palpably too good to live, until it comes 
to his cross-examination. During that, 
it is clear to everyone, including him- 
self, that he were better dead. 

THe DEFENDANT. 

During the first part of the case, this 
man is fully occupied in marvelling how 
people can bring themselves to tell such 
gross and wicked lies with such obvious 
ease. During the second half of the 
case, he is generally occupied in dis- 
covering that the telling of lies is not 
such an easy matter as he supposed. 


THE WITNEsS. 

To be a witness is to discover for the 
first time what a blackguard you have 
been in the past, without knowing it. 
It is also to discover that very few 
people love you, and no one trusts you. 
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If the witness happens to be yourself, 
however, you have the permanent 
sitisfaction of knowing that you scored 
off everybody, and particularly off the 
unscrupulous fool who cross-examined 
you and was one too few for you. 

THE USHER. 

The point of view of the Usher is 
entirely detached ard pessimistic. He 
has no illusions and no faith in 
humanity. He spends his life in 
saying ‘“‘ Hush, hush!” and expecting 
no result. There was once an usher 
who smiled, but he was very young and 
only just beginning. 

THz Man 1n THE Dock 
is always innocent, and 

THE PouicE ConsTABLE 
is never telling the truth. 





MARINE METAMORPHOSIS. 


A MODERN maid of high degree 

One day went bathing in the sea. 

Her toilette (g'acé with insertion) 

Seemed too expensive for submersion, 

But first with rounded cheeks and care 

She filled her water-wings with air. 

Andslipping same beneath each shoulder 

Allowed the surges to enfold her. 

Till, well beyond the shining strand, 

She swam (with one foot on the sand). 

Now, as the maiden was arriving 

Close to a springboard meant for diving, 

A young Greek god in bathing kit 

With easy grace climbed on to it. 

His curls were clust'ring gold and shiny, 

His eyes were azure as the briny. 

His build was clean, his skin was tanned, 

He looked accustomed to command. 

The maiden, swimming by, as stated, 

Was absolutely captivated. 

And, struck by this and other things, 

She promptly lost her water wings. 

At first it seemed a real disaster, 

They floated seaward, fast and faster, 

Until with trudgeon stroke astute 

The Greek god started in pursuit. 

How anxiously she watched his dear 
head 

Go bobbing almost to the pier head. 

He brought them back, and quite pooh- 
poohed 

Her shy but heartfelt gratitude. 

She was enraptured that she’d seen a 

Delightful Deus ex machind. 

She felt in fact she’d met her fate, 

He, only, was her bosom’s mate. 

To meet again, her soul was maddened, 

But when they did, she wishel they 
hadn't, 


For down her rainbow castle fell— 
He was the “ Boots”’ at her hotel. 
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EVENING PAPERS, PLEASE | 
COPY. 

I was wandering idly in Greenwich 
Park, late in the afternoon of one of 
these hot days, when [ came upon him. | 
He was seated in the shade of the 
Observatory, and was noticeable not 
only for his long, white beard, which 
would have drawn attention to him 
anywhere, but for a certain anger in | 
his mien, unusual in so aged a man. | 
In one hand he held a halfpenny even- | 
ing paper, which a boy had just sold | 
him, and beside him was a scythe, left, | 
as I conjecture], by one of the park | 
men. 
{ was strolling quietly by when he| 
called to me. ‘“ You, Sir, you know | 
London, perhaps? Tell me this, Sir,” | 
and he shook the paper fiercely at me | 
as though I was its editor. 
I stopped and listened for more. | 
“This, Sir,” he said, pointing his | 
thumb at a lozenge in the top right- | 
hand corner of the first page. ‘“ What | 
does it say? Your eyes are stronger | 
than mine.” 
“Tt says,” I replied, ‘‘6.30 edition.’” 
“There!” he exclaimed, with the} 
first suggestion of satisfaction in his 
tone. “Then I’m not going blind. 
‘6.30°?2 Very well, Sir. And now} 
will you kindly add to your courtesy 
by telling me what your watch says?” | 
I pulled out my watch and found 
that it was twenty to seven. 
He grunted. “Now one farther 
question,” he said. ‘ How far is the | 
printing office of this paper frcm the 
place where we are now talking ?” 
I hazarded eight miles. 
He grunted again. ‘“ Thatis to say,”’ | 


-he remarked, “that half an hour at! 


least would be required to get the paper | 
to Greenwich purchasers ?” 

“ Quite,” I said. 

He raged again. “And I bought it,” 
he said, ‘a quarter of an hour ago!” 
He was furious. His old eyes blazed, 
his old checks crimsoned, his old beard 
crisped and curled. ‘So it’s a lie,” he 
shouted, “ this ‘6.30 ’—a lie!” 

“1’m afraid it’s a little misleading,” 
I said. 

“A lie, I call it,” he continued. 
“Don’t mince words, Sir. No doubt 
you who live in London are prepared 
for thes? swindles. You have no 
objection to false pretences. You are 
not offended by being asked a half- 
penny for news up to 6.30 and getting 
it only up to 5.45. But I am, and for 
a very good reason. It’s an attack on 
me, Sir. It hurts me personally. It 
undermines ‘my reputation. It ruins 
my credit. I—I won’t stand it, Sir. 
Something must be done.” 

He was trembling with fury, and I} 
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WHAT AN HOUR MAY BRING FORTH. 
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12 o'clock. 


WHAT A 


She. ‘How FRESH ! DIFFERENCE TO TUE MORRID, 


RAILWAY.” 


DELIGHTTULLY STUFFY | 








1 o'clock. 


She (in dreamy voice), ‘‘ WHEN DID YOU SAY THAT TRAIN LEFT SOUTHAMPTON tang 








moved farther away. It was odd to find Our Novelists. 

him making it such a personal matter. ‘“‘Cheston had his hands at Kurtiss’s throat 
“Do you hear me, Sir?” he roared. | just as a dog goes at the throat. of another dog.” 
“Yes,” I said, “I do. But it’s Story in ‘‘ London Magazine.” 

nothing to do with me. I’m notthe| ‘He might not have been so instantly sure 

responsible person.” of the redundant figure which lay face down- 


“Ve : an ba aaa wards on the rug, had there not come to him 
Yes, you are, Sir,” he answered. ‘a waft of distinctive perfume, which told him 


“So long as you buy these untruths that the prone body was that of his wife, 
and do not revolt, you are responsible, | Maude Montfort.” 
and don’t you forget it. It’s gone too | Serial in “ The Story Journal.” 
far. 6.30 indeed!” “Then for a time they were again silent, 
And he rose muttering, flung the wale Helen, with that feeling of infinite joy 
paper down, stamped on it, and moved hich is exneriqnrd for the fat tn, wn 
away. | lips, rested her head upon her lover’s shoulder 
I was too much surprised to follow ; | in supreme contempt. 
but I was more surprised still when I __ {To be concluded. )” " 
saw that he had in his rage absent- Serial in “ The Kettering Leader. 
mindedly put the scythe over his|It will nead all the concluding instal- 
shoulder. |ment to explain away that last word. 
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THE STRIPED PERIL. 


THE recent outbreak of wasp-activity has at last roused 
popular opinion, Looking ahead we anticipate some such 
extracts as the following from an issue of The Daily 
Teleyraph in the near future :— 

GOVERNMENT AND THE WaAspPs. 

Mr. Cuose (U.) asked the Prive Minister whether his 
attention had been called to the case of an elderly 
| gentleman in South Warwickshire, who was wantonly 
attacked by wasps when breakfasting al fresco in his own 
grounds, and whether, in view of this event, he proposed 
to take any steps to safeguard the lives and property of 
| private citizens. (Opposition cheers.) 
| Mr. Lioyp GroraGs, who replied, said that the whole 
'matter was at present engaging the earnest attent.on of 
| His Majesty's Government. 

Mr. Wepewoop (f.): Will the right hon. gentleman 
'see that in any arrangements come to the right of the 
| British wasp to sting remains untouched ? 

Mr. Kerr Harvie asked the Home Secretary whether it 
was the fact that on the occasion in question marmalade 
was employed by the breakfasters, and whether, having 
/ regard to the notoriously inflammatory influence of this 
| practice on wasps, he would take measures to render it 
| penal, and to confiscate all stores of tho compound at 
| present in the hands of private owners? (Labour and 

Ministerial cheers.) 
| Mr. Cuurcuitu: I trust that no special steps, of this or 
| any other kind, will now be necessary. 

Mr. J. R. Macponaup (Labour): Has the right hon. 
gentleman any information as to how the incident coim- 
| menced, and will he, in view of the unanimous opinion, on 
one side of the House, that the wasps are being unfa‘rly 
| treated (cries of ‘Oh!’ ) have the Warwickshire gentleman 
_ arrested at once, and a special inquiry made into the conduct 
| of the local police ? 

Mr. Cuurcuinn: No, Sir. (Opposition cheers.) 

From the leading Article. 

“The deplorable and indeed scandalous facts which we 
publish to-day, together with the discussion in the House 
_ of Commons, as reported in another column, may well give 
_ reasonable men, of whatever political complexion, pause. 
| Far indeed be it from us to create party capital out of a 
| situation as menacing as any in which this country has 
| found itself. during centuries; but the stern fact remains 
| that history will know what interpretation to place upon 
the extraordinary and lamentable supineness of the present 
| so-called Administration. Enough! The Veto Bill has 
come and gone, but the wasps remain, and their presence 
| provides at once a problem and a trumpet-call to the leaders 
| and press of the great Conservative party, of which we} 
| shall be surprised indeed if they prove unworthy. Let 
| Mr. Batrour once declare himself as the unwavering 
champion of open-air tea drinkers, and we are convinced 
| that the battle is already in our hands. ... .” 
CorriEsPONDENCE. 

THe VicaraGe, BuzzinctTon. 

Dear Sir,—In view of the unprotected state of the 
country-side at the present moment, it may interest your 
| readers to know that my wife and I have been obliged to 
take the law into our own hands, and procure the assist- 
ance of two highly-trained and powerful hornets. These 
intrepid and intelligent little die-hards, whom we have | 
| named respectively Garvin and Effie, have for the past 
| week kept our breakfast room entirely free from intruders. 
I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 





(Rev.) R. Spanpina. 
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Dear Sir,—Much as I was interested in your recent 
correspondent’s account of his method of wasp extermina- 
tion, I still think my own at once the more sporting and 
deadly. Having filled several shallow jars with a mixture 
in equal parts of curacoa, raspberry jam, and Ono’s fruit 
salt, I place these in an exposed position on my lawn, at a 
calculated distance from a 9°7 gun which was presented to 
me, as their commander, by the local yeomanry at the 
conclusion of the Boer War. Having thus baited the 
ground I have but to wait until the enemy has assembled 
m sufficiently dense formation, load my weapon with small 
duck-shot, and bang into the yellow. 

Yours, ete., 

‘“ READY, AYE ReEapy.” 


Dear Sir,—My personal way with wasps, which I have 
found invariably successful, is to hit at them with a tea- 
spoon and scream loudly. Somebody is then almost certain 
to come, and either drive them away or at least distract 
their attention. I have no doubt there must be many | 
women who will be glad to learn of this simple and effective | 
expedient. 

Yours very sincerely, 
“ Wuy sHounp Women Wait?” 





TO AN UNJUST JUDGE. 
THE sun was shining brightly o’er the lea, 
And pretty little songbirds flew about, 
And everything was happy as could be 
Till I received a ball upon the knee, 
And you were umpire, and you gave me out. 


O stonyhearted, have you never caught 
Your first delivery a frightful blow, 
A splendid boundary, perhaps, and thought, 
“ Now they shall see me scoring as I ought,” 
And then been suddenly compelled to go? 


If you have taken one upon the knee, 

And lost the verdict, as I hope you have, 
With your Maria watching, you'll agree 
That it was very, very hard on me 

With mine, my Helen, sitting in the pav. 
You know how poisonous my luck has been, 

What with the googly and the latest lob, 
You know that, though particularly keen, 
Whenever Helen is upon'the scene, 

1’m out for four—or.two—or simply blob. 
This was the day to fill her heart with pride, 

And then you do a silly thing like that, 
Knowing the ball was simply yards outside, 
(Myself, I should have given it a wide), 

And, anyhow, I hit it with the bat. 

Yet in my heart I thank you for the deed, 

The ball which followed had a nasty twist ; 
It shot past Bunnie at a fear‘ul speed, 
Laying his wicket prone upon the mead, 

And I should certainly have been dismiss’d. 
But, having told her what I think of you 

And your decision, I shall feel consoled, 
When Helen murmurs, taking up the cue, 
“Oh, how unfair, dear!’’—which she couldn't do 

If I had been just obviously bowled. 








“There is no doubt that the King of Spain is devoted to yachting, 
and it was noticed that his hands are quite blistered from holding the 
rudder of the Hispania.” —Daily Mail. 


Clinging to the rudder under water must be very cool and 
jolly. 








na 
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BALLADE OF AUGUST. 


stale 

A longing stirs us as of yore 
To take the old Odyssian trail, 

To bend upon the trireme’s oar 

For isléd stveam and hill-bound shore; 
To lay aside the dirty pen 

For summer's blue and golden store 
‘Neath other skies, ’mid stranger men! | 





Then let the rover’s call prevail 
That opes for us the enchanted door, 
That bids us spread the silken sail 
For bays o'er which the seabirds soar, 
And foam-flecked rollers pitch and 
roar, 
Where nymph maybe, and mermaiden, 
Come beachwa:d in the moon-rise 
hoar, 
’Neath other skies, *mid stranger men! 


Blue-eyed Calypsos, Circes pale 
(The sage who shuns them I abhor), 
These—for a fortn'ght—shall not fail | 
| To thrill the heart’s susceptive core, | 
| To bind us with their ancient lore, 
| Who rather like to listen when 
Sweet-lipp’d the sirens voice their | 
score, 
"Neath other skies, 'mid stranger men! 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Iunvoy. 
Masters, who seek the minted ore, 
It’s only August now and then, 
Ah, take the Wanderer’s way once more, 
’Neath other skies, ‘mid stranger men! | 








A MARRIAGE MARRIED. 
Ir had all happened in five minutes. | 
And now, the line in the local paper | 
that had turned the hearts of Hortensia’s 
friends into incubators of envy, and 


came home to roost and rankle— 


honeymoon to the Italian Lakes —fit setting 
for a poet and his bride.” 








There was nothing wrong with the 
Italian Lakes. They had been heaven 
—until five minutes ago. The poct 
could be seen in a boat at the foot of 
the olive-clad hill even now, awaiting 
the signal of her coming. 


And yet Hortensia gazed out over the | 


waters beyond him, with the despair of 
disillusionment in her drear dramatic 
eyes, 

She turned over again the rustling 
papers on her lap. Yes, there was no 
doubt of it. This was a draft of the 
letter he had written her the day before 
the wedding. That, of the one he had 
sent on her birthday. They were all 
there. She had come across them as, 


in all innocence, she had gone to his | 


desk to saek a missing pen. She had 


| but lifted the lid, and they had stared 


Now when the street-pent airs blow | 


*The happy couple will proceed for their | 
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Pusser-by (to paper seavenger). “NICE EASY JOB, THAT?” 


Paper Scavenger. ** Easy? Wuy, T’ve 
NIECE OF PAPER FOR THE LAST ‘ALF ‘OUR OR 


filled with exaltation Hortensia’s own, | iv Ur witH ME "ANDS AFTER ALL!” 





BEE 


INTO THIS "BRE 
I HAD TO PICK 


N TRYING TO GET 
MOKE ; SHOULDN'T 


MY STICK 
WONDER LF 





out at her. What she had considered 
jas the natural expression of a poet's 
| beautiful thoughts and fancies—tum- 
| bling one over the other in their eager- 
ness to be recorded 
|her the acknowledged outcome of the 
laboured forcings of a tortured brain. 

The copies were scored and scored 
| again, corrected and re-written. 

That phrase now, that had so pleased 
her—of the night he watched outside 
her window—* When you put out your 
lamp, the glow-worm under the rose- 
bushes lighted his, and with him for 
watchman I left you secure.” Why! 
'the man had had six shots at it. 

And in that other one,she had been a 
“shy mouse,” a “ timid sparrow,” and 
heaven knows what, before he had hit 

| upon the “ hawk-affrighted dove”! 

Oh, it was horrible. She had been 
tricked—entrapped. The “ poet” was 
just an industrious man. 


lay revealed before | 


“ Bah!” burst oat Hortensia, as she 
| . 
bundled the papers into the waste-paper 
i basket—* Bah! I almost wish I had 
| : e - 
| married Johnny Tomkins. 


The unsuspecting bridegroom mean- 
while was watching the glittering 
wavelets of the lake all around him 
poetic and in peace. 


‘T shall tell her—lI shall tell her it 


was like the widespread sea of her 
rippling hair,” he murmured, after 


much thought. 
And with disastrous 
he did. 


conse puences 











**An interesting ceremony took place at the 
} Magnus Grammar School on Tuesday morning, 
}when the headmaster was presented with a 
black marble dining-room from the masters 
land staff."—Newark Herald. 


This is the sort of gift that ought to be 
‘endowed. 





























OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Frobisher Thaile was a self-absorbed and super-cultered 
gentleman who collected rare things and talked about them 
unendingly, to the martyrdom of his wife and daughter, 
especially daughter. So when Patience went on a visit to 
a German garrison town, and was there fallen in love with 
by a jocund and entirely unartistic officer, she found the 
change so fascinating that she decided to marry him. 
That is the first half of Her Husband’s Country (HEINE- 
MANN); the disillusionment of Patience (who by the way is 
very ill-named) makes up the rest of an amusing and 
brightly written story. Syspm SporriswoopeE, as you will 
probably remember, has told us one or two of these Anglo- 
German tales before; but none better than this. The life 
of poor Patience as Frau Leutnant von Rabenstedt, and the 
society of Stelnitz in general, is most entertainingly drawn; 
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catastrophe was broken to her should fulfil every require- 
ment of the most vindictive reader. ‘Though I should 
perhaps hardly regard The Real Mrs. Holyer as a realist'c 
presentment of contemporary life, it is at least excellently 
entertaining as fiction. 


I’ve always thought the °45, 
The year which brought the Youna PRETENDER, 
Was understood to be alive 
With battle-cries of ‘no surrender ’”’; 
Yet, if you take it day by day, 
As SutcuiFFE, in The Lone Adventure 
(From Unwin), I regret to say 
You ‘ll note a flaw in the indenture. 


I looked for hourly thrills, and found, L 
While Cuaruiz marched with GeorGE pursuing, 
For quite three-quarters of the ground 
Much high-flown talk, but little doing ; 








perhaps of all the scenes 


Indeed, if nothing else | 








the one I liked most was | 
that in which the young 
couple are welcomed home 
from the heneymoon to 
the little flat so lovingly 
prepared and _ furnished 
for them by kind old Frau 
Treuberg. Stuffiness, and 
the general horror of hope- 
lessly uncongenial sur- 
roundings, could hardly 
be better conveyed. Of 
course, through it all I 
have an uneasy feeling 
that I should like to read 
areal German story giving 
the other side; but that 
is another matter. Per- 
haps indeed (though I 
suspect not) it was the 























occurred 


| 











More lively than is here 
related, 
I give it as my final word 
The ’45 is overrated. 











When I arrived, after 
careful perusal, at page 
317 of A Sereshan (MILts | 
AND Boon) and _ there 
read: “ What with Gérgey | 
advancing on Komorn, | 

















while Raab. is in their 
hands again, old Every- 
where-and-Nowhere Bem 
smashing us in Transyl- | 
vania, and Perezel mak- |, 
ing hay of our Serbs in 

the south, we’re in a | 
pretty bad way,” I be-} 











author’s sense of fairness 
which led her, in intro- 
ducing two English people 








came suddenly aware that 
I had no idea who or 
what Gérgey, Komorn, } 








at a critical moment in 
Patience’s affairs, to make 
them talk like impossible 





THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 


IV.—AN ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBER OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY TESTING 
THE PROPERTIES OF A NEW BRAIN FOOD. 


Raab, Bem, Perczel and } 
the Serbs might be. No} 
doubt I am a very ignor- 








prigs. Still it remains 
a thoroughly jolly book, which will find lots of friends. 


It seems probable that the fascination of the Cinderella 
story will never be exhausted. Apparently Mrs. Francis 
CHANNON shares this view, since in The [teal Mrs. Holyer 
(Hurcntinson), she allows us a double dose of the Cinderella 
joy—-the joy, that is, of watching the good person trampled 
upon, with a comfortable certainty of her ultimate resilience. 
Margery Lennard gave me this pleasing emotion twice, both 
as the persecuted governess in the horrid Croome household, 
when I knew that Denzil Holyer was really in love with her 
and not with haughty Flora Croom2; and when, consider- 
ably later, as Denzil’s poor and snubbed widow, she turned 
out to be a real ladyship and mother of a lord. Another 
reason that should rightly make for the popularity of an 
entertaining story is the melodramatic completeness with 
which the ugly sisters (so to speak) ars routed at the end— 
a detail in which I have sometimes found such tales 
disappointing. Flora was still sustaining this character, 
as she had meantime married’ the gentleman who sup- 
posed himself to have inherited the title actually belonging 
to Margery’s little son. The way in which this final 








ant fellow, and careful | 
reference to an atlas and an encyclopedia from time to time 
would have kept me informed as to what the military part of } 
the story was all about; but, what with the heat and innate 
laziness, I looked to Mr. M. Harttey to tell me himself. 
Nor can I understand his point of view. If he supposed 
I did not know all about German, Hungarian, Austrian and 
Croatian back-history, why did he not give me some con- 
nected account of such of it as was relevant? If he 
supposed I did know all about it, why did he fill two- 
thirds of his book with the merest and least graphic précis 
of casual and inconsequent incidents of it? The remaining 
one-third made pleasant reading; indeed, the romance of 
Mirko and Persida, of Lambert and Juliana and of 
Jellachich and ambitious patriotism, might have been 
quite engaging had it not been interrupted so continnally 
by the rest. 





From the Instructions to Passengers on the Kronprin- 
zessen Cecilie :— 


‘‘Music. The ships band will play every morning from 10 to 11 
on the promenade-deck and in the dinning room during supper.” 


Many a true word spoken in misprint. 














| 















ee 
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CHARIVARIA. 
SuGGESTED motto for the success- 
ful peace-makers:—Small commissions, 
and quick returns. 


By-the-by, we hear that several 
strikers who -had decided to take their 
i families to the sea-side made some- 
thing of a scene because the Companies 
had not provided trains for them, 


* 


We onze saw a well-known Total 
Abstainer who was hurrying to catch 
a train, forced to stop by the ropes 
which were letting down a barrel of beer 
into a public-house cellar. His feel- 
ings must have bzen somewhat akin to 
those of the policemen who during the 
strike had to escort a number of boxes 
containing strike-pay from — - 





Euston Station tothe men’s’ | Iie 
headquarters. Samty || 
It is thought that the 


recent Railway Strike will 
give an immense impetus to 
aviation, and the men are 
anxious to have their next 
strike before the public can 
snap their aeroplanes at 
them. 


“The strike is not the 
end of all things,” says 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P.; 
“it is only the beginning.” 
The beginning, we take it, 
of the end of all things. 


Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE has 
promised that the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill 
next year giving the rail- 
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day, was, when opened, found to contain 
not only a good-sized fish but alsoa 
moorhen. 


The Recistrar-GENERAL reports a 


marked decline in the marriage rate for | 


the first three months of this year. It 
is thought just possible that the hobble 
skirt and the big hat may have failed 
to attract, and the effect of a change of 
fashion will be watched with imterest. 


“ Do our livers lack gall that we stand | 


paralysed while treason flourishes? Are 
there so few men and so plentiful supply 
of old women that pluck and courage 
are dead letters in our Party? If so, 
for Heaven and the Empire's sake let 
the ‘ Forwards’ form a party of theirown 


” 
Js 


| portion of his household effects, several 

persons being struck by the falling 
furniture. We cannot imagine a more 
subtle form of revenge than this. 


It is now thought that Lronarpo DA 
Vinci's famous painting, La Joconde, 
may not have been stolen after all. It 
may merely have been taken as a 
memento by an American visitor to the 
Louvre. 


'@ negro murderer who had been legally 
|sentenced to death struggled in the 
|death chair for almost half an hour 
before the electrocution was effective. 


From Kentucky comes the news that | 


as | 





The inhumanity of the thing is said to 
have made a marked impression on | 


| lynchers all over tle country. 





and emulate Henry V. at Agincourt.” — 








‘“WoT, YOUNG UN, BEEN BATHING? DoNCHER DO IT AGAIN; IT 
MAKES YER LOOK LIKE A AMACHUER.” 





way companies the right to '- 
be no excuse for slow trains. 


The mystery of the initials “G. R.” 


seems that they stood for ‘ Gosling 
Rex.” 





v. Essex cricket match would be played 


failed to have the desired effect. 





precautions threatened 
| famine, 


| fined to human beings. 


against the 


The Express 


at Fareet, Huntingdonshire, the other 





which appeared on the Dock Strike 
Committee’s permit to the General Post | tion against his marriage with Miss| 
Office has at last been cleared up. It| Madeleine Force,” we read in The Daily 
| Mail, ‘it is reported that Colonel J. J. 


Some idea of the warmth of feeling | 
displayed at Liverpool may be gained | 


Cautious folk were not slow to take | 
Nor were such measures con- | 


tells us that a pike which was caught | 





BLUE ROSES. 
SHEPHERD in delicate Dres- 
den china, 
Loitering ever the while you 
twine a 
Garland of oddly azure 
roses, 
All for ashepherdess passing 
fair ; 





| 


ing there 
All the time for yourchina 
posies, 
Posies pale for her jet-black 
hair! 

Doesn't she wait (oh the 
anxious glances !) 
Flowers for one of your 

stately dances, 
A crown to finish a dainty 
toilette, 
(Haven't the harps just now 





from a Die-Hard, advocating a petition 
for the repeal of the Parliament Act. 


“In order to escape the public agita- 


Astor, the divorced millionaire, has 
decided to have his wedding on his 
private yacht.” 


It is quite 


|on the cards that it might lead to the 
at Manchester instead of at Liverpool, | absolute ignoring of the couple in the) this paper that the body of a Chinaman had 


future by the entire American Press. 


Made angry, it is stated, by being | 


refused drink at a neighbouring public- 
house, the occupier of a house in 
Townley Street, Walworth, returned 
home and expended his anger in throw- 
ing from the windows a considerable 





VeL, CXLIL 


If the rumour be true | 
\this insolent flouting of newspaper 
from the fact that even the threat that | reporters may have more serious results 


one, ° | ° ° 
unless hostilities ceased, the Lancashire | than the Colonel imagines, 


begun, 


increase their rates, There will then | Extract from a letter in The Observer | Minuets ‘neath a china sun ?)— 


| Doesn’t she dread that the dust may 
soil it, 
| When, oh when will the boy be done? 
Summer and winter and still you linger, 
Laggard lover with lazy finger, 
Never your little maid’s wreath com- 
pleting, 
| Still half-strung are its petalled showers; 
| Must she wait all her dancing hours, 
Wait in spite of her shy entreating, 
| Wait for ever her azure flowers ? 





** About a week ago a paragraph appeared in 


| been found in the Impounding Reservoir. Some 
people may have thought too much of this, and 

}on enquiry it is a relief to be assured that it 

wasn't a Chinaman but a Kling, and the body 

| wasn't in the Reservoir at all, but a hundred 
yards away, and down hill at that.” 

| Singapor Free Press, 


The only person who isn’t really re- 
| lieved is the Kling. 





kK 


Poor little shepherd2ss wait- | 
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“ Love is not like anything else, it is quite diffrant. It 
is better than lessons or dancing or swimming but it is not 
quite as good as stroberries or riding or jam. When you 
want to keep other girls away from a boy then you are in 
love with him but you must not kiss him. You must run 
away from him but he generly catches you becaus boys 
can run faster than girls. I have been in love three times 
but I dont care much about it its such a truble. When 
boys are in love they dont talk much but they stand and 
look at you, then they send you a present sometimes its a 
prarebook or about pirates and desert ilands. I think they 
are silly.” 


These words are taken from the unfinished MS. of The 
Adventures of Isabel, a novel obviously designed on the 
grand old deliberate plan by a young lady of nine, There 
are only three pages of it, but beyond the opening state- 
ment that “Isabel was formelly the dauter of a poor widow, 
she was in love with Algernon,” there is no referenca to the 
heroine or her adventures. The rest consists of moralisings 
and philosophical disquisitions. There can be no doubt as 
to the essential truth and insight of the passage I have 
ventured to quote. It shows an almost deadly com- 
prehension of the essentials of the tender passion as dis- 
played, not merely by boys and girls, but also by those 
who either “‘run away” or “ stand and look at you” at a 
more advanced stage of life. 


It might be interesting to enquire what is the earliest age 
at which love can show itself. Boys, I believe, are more 
precocious than girls in this insanity. The little novelist 
already quoted evidently despised the whole silly business, 
and assigned to it its proper place, above dancing, but 
below “ stroberries.”” At the age of nine a boy might well 
bo in love. Dante was only nine when he saw Beatrice 
and fell in love with her, and Canova used to say that he 
perfectly well remembered having been in love when but 
five years old. I draw these historical examples from a 
note to Moorr’s Life of Byron. 





Byron himself was, at the age of seven, madly in love 
with Mary Durr. In a journal kept by him at the age of 
twenty-five he writes: “ I have been thinking lately a good 
deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that I should have been 
so utterly, devotedly fond of that girl at an age when I 
could neither feel passion nor know the meaning of the 
word. And the effect! My mother used always to rally 
me about this childish amour; and at last, many years 
after, when I was sixteen, she told me one day, ‘Oh, Byron, 
I have hada letter from Edinburgh, from Miss Abercromby, 
and your old sweetheart Mary Duff is married to a Mr. 
Coe.’ And what was my answer? I really cannot explain 
or account for my feelings at that moment; but they nearly 
threw me into convulsions, and alarmed my mother so 
much that after I grew better she generally avoided the 
subj 2ct—to me—and contented herself with telling it to all 
her acquaintances.” 


“T had and have been attached,” he continues, “ fifty 
times since that period "—pretty good this, by the way, for 
a youngster of twenty-five—‘ yet I recollect all we said to 
each other, all our caresses, her features, my restlessness, 
sleep'essness, my tormenting my mother’s maid to write for 
me to her, which she at last did to quiet me. My misery, 
my love for that girl were so violent that I sometimes 
doubt if I have ever been really attached since. Be that as 
it may, hearing of her marriage several years after was like 
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a thunderstroke—it nearly choked me—to the horror of my 
mother and the astonishment and aimost incredulity of 
everybody” 


I have never, I own, come across anyone else quite so 
precocious and passionate as Byron, but there are plenty of 
cases of love at the age of fourteen or fifteen in boys. 
Take the writer of the following letter, for example. He 
addresses his affection discreetly and indirectly to the 
beloved object (aged 11) through her French governess and 
in the French language, of which he is not a complete 
master. On a previous occasion I published in these 
columns a letter from the same hand describing a fight at 
hisschool. The present letter also comes from the school :— 

Ma cHERE MADAMOISELLE, 

“Jespére que vous vous portez bien. Vous navez pas 
didée comment je membete ici mais ne dites 4 personne. 
Papa ma dit que je vais aux affaires en Septembre et je suis 
content, car on n'est pas embeter aprés 5 heures et le 
Samedi aprés midi aussi le Dimanche, car ici on est embeter 
toute la semaine méme les Dimanches Dites; je prends 
la libertée décrire 4 Madamoiselle Maude car jai trouver 3 
plumes comme elle aime et comme elle ma demander de lui 
en donner, et comme c’est au monsieurs de faire ce qu'une 
demoiselle vous demande je vais les envoyer par la poste. 
Veuillez la faire me repondre car jaimerais savoire comment 
elle ya car je sais si vous ne le rapellez pas elle ne me 
repondra pas car nous sommes tous jeunes et des enfants. 
Il y a un des eleves qui ma dit que Madamoiselle Maude 
etait Hot Stuff voulant dire quelle etait gentille et ma 
blaguer. Excusez mon ecriture sil vous plait. Au revoire.” 

Somehow I can’t help feeling sure that no proper 
acknowledgment of the three pens was over sent to the 
giver. 





THE POOR MAN'S PARTRIDGE. 


To marksmanship of any sort my hobby is not spurred, 
I scarcely know a gun from a repzater, 
And more than that, I’ll own that, far from bringing down 
a bird 
I doubt if I could even shoot a beater. 
But the first day of September grants an often blighted 
wish ; 
While other gourmands gloat upon a partridge, 
I welcome thee, my fancy, that art neither flesh nor fish, 
Nor owest thy quietus to a cartridge. 


The loss of thee my summer invariably mars ; 
Each rosy dawn, for me, breaks grey and chilling 

The while the barren months that lack those necessary “r’s” 
Their dilatory moments are fulfilling. 

Until one radiant morning I wake by slow degrees 
From torpid slumber’s unrefreshing coma, 

To snuff with satisfaction the below-stairs breakfast breeze 
And hail the Glorious Ist, and thy aroma. 


Compact and brown and savoury, and fragrant as of yore, 
Supine on toast thou burstest on my vision, 

A gratifying sight for me and many million more 
(Though publicly they hold thee in derision). 

But I—like grousing baby who, when toosipegs appear, 
Emerges gay and tricksy from the cross age— 

Salute with cordiality and open-hearted cheer 
The end of the “ close season” of the sausage. 





‘The German Autumn Naval Manceuvres will be confined to the 
Baltic Main Colliery, near Sheffield.” —Bath Herald, 


This is rather a blow to our prestige. Can we allow it? 
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Excited Futher. “HERE, QUICK, QUICK, MAneEL! Look! 
Mabel. ‘Ou! I’M FED UP WITH AEROPLANES.” 
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AN AEROPLANE!” 

















PREVENTION IN THE 
HOME, 


[The recent suggestion in The Daily Mail 


STRIKE and ask them if they would like # little 


refreshment. 

Parker, Sorry not to oblige, Madam, 
but I was just attending tothe butcher 
at the back door when you rang; and 
in any case I certingly wasn’t engaged 
to wait upon scavengers | 

Mater. Of course you weren’t, Parker. 
I beg your pardon. How stupid of me! 
a , ; * | You can go now, and just give this to 

Parker. Miss Elaine is conductin ®/ the butcher and say, if tt ’s alittle early 
committee meeting in the droring-room, for a Christmas-box, I hope he ‘Il excuse 
Madam, for Tips to Tramdrivers. _ lit. Oh, and, by the way, Parker, you 

_Mater. Oh yes, of course. I musint/ can have that blue muslin of Miss 
disturb her; but where is Miss Gerald- Geraldine’s, if you care to. She won't 
ine: ine’ Oe aan 

Parker, Miss Geraldine is takin’ a bit| Parker Thank you, Madam. 
of lunch down the cellar to the men ; nt date 
who’ve brought the coal; but I don’t [Sound of banging on garden door 
think Miss Enid is doing anythink par- and loud cries of ““ DUST! 
eniee . | Materfamilias hurries through 

Enid (calling fiom upstairs). I can't | French-window. 
come, Mater, I’m crochetting com-| Mater. (addressing burly scavengers). 
forters for cabmen. If I stop now I|Oh, good morning. Very warm, isn’t 
shall drop a stitch, and the cold wind | it? See—er—I forget your names at 
will get through the hole to their poor | the moment. 
necks. Dustman (haughtily). 

Mater. Very well, dear, do be careful. |—’e’s Bill. 

In that case, Parker, perhaps you will Mater. Oh yes, of course. Well, Mr. 


has resulted in a wide-spread distribution of 
favours among other classes of labour. ] 
Materfamilias. Dear, dear! Here are 
the dustmen coming up the road, and 
no one ready to receive them! Parker, 
where are the young ladies ? . 





Mine’s ’Arris 








Harris, perhaps you and your friend 
would like a little refreshment ? 

Dustman. Thank ’ee, Missus, we could 
do wiv’ a drop. Mine’s ale, Bill’s is 
stout. 

[Materfamilias bustles away and 
returns with jugs and glasses. 

Mater. No, you must let me pour it 
out for you! 

Dustman. Right O, Missus. Put a 
nice ‘ead on it, please. (Hands back 
empty glasses to tray.) Thank ’ee. 

Mater. No, thank you. I—er—I— 
er—-suppose yo will be here next week, 
as usual ? 

Dustman. Suppose so—but nothin's 
certain. Mornin’! 

Mater. (returning through French- 
window, wiping warm face with lace-em- 
broidered handkerchief). No, nothing's 
certain; but we’re doing what we can 
to keep them happy. 





‘**The greatest danger of a drought, it has been 
said, is the ending of it. The caus. is the amount 
of deleterious matter that is washed down into 
the water supply. No one will rejoice more in 
the rain than doctors.” —Daily Mail. 

No, no, not “ rejoice.” Let us rather say | 
that they will cecept it philosophically. | 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
VI.—A Finat ARRANGEMENT. 
“ Seerne that this is our last-day to- 





gether,” began Archie 
“Oh, don’t,” said Myra. “I can’t 
bear it.’ 


“Seeing that this is our first day 
together, we might have a little tourna- 
ment of some kind, followed by a small 
distribution of prizes. What do you 
think, Dahlia? ” 

“Well, I daresay I can find some- 
thing.” 

* Any old thing that we don’t want 
will do; nothing showy or expensive. 
Victory is its own reward.” 

“ Yes, but if there is a pot of home- 
made marmalade going with it,” I said, 
‘‘so much the better.” 

 Dablia, earmark the marmalade for 
this gentleman. Now what’s it going 
to be? Golf, Simpson ?” 

“Why, of course,” said Myra. 
“Hasn’t he been getting it ready for 
days?” 

“That will give him an _ unfair 
advantage,” I pointed out. ‘ He knows 
every single dandelion on the greens.’ 

as Oh, I say, there aren’t any greens 
yet,” protested Simpson. “That'll take 
a year or two. But I’ve marked out 
white circles and you have to get inside 
them.” 

‘1 saw him doing that,”’ said Archie. 
“TI was afraid he expected us to play 
prisoners’ base with him.” 

The game fixed upon, we proceeded 
to draw for partners. 

“You'll have to play with me, 
Archie,” said Dahlia, “‘ because I’m no 
good at all.” 

“T shall have to play with Myra,” I 
said, ‘‘ because I’m no good at all.” 

“Oh, I’m very good,” said Myra. 

“ That looks as though I should have 
§ Simpson,” 
\ Thomas,” 
and Sinrpson together. 

“ ¥ou’re all ” giving me a lot of 
trouble,” said Archie, putting his pencil 
back in his pocket. “I’ve just written 
your names out neatly on little bits of 
paper, and now they’re all wasted. 
You'll have to stick them on your- 
selves so that the spectators will know 
who you are as you whizz past.” He 
handed his bits of paper round and 
went in for his golf-clubs. 

It was a stroke competition, and each 
couple went round by itself. Myra and 
I started last. 

“Now we’ve got to win this,” she 
said, ‘ because we shan’ t play together 
again for a long time.” 

“That ’s a nice cheery thing to say 
to a person just when he’s “driving. 
Now I shall have to address the ball all 
over again.” 


toplay with said Thomas 





“Oh, no! yy {ean 

I addressed and despatched the ball. 
It struck a wall about eighty yards | 
away anddropped. When we got there | 
we found to our disgust that it was nest- 
ling at the very foot. Myra looked at 
it doubtfully. 

“Can’t you make it climb the wall?” 
I asked. 

“We shall have to go back, I’m 
afraid. We can pretend we left our 
pocket-handkerchiefs behind.” 

She chipped it back about twenty 
yards, and I sent it on again about a 
hundred. Unfortunately it landed in 
arut. However Myra got it out with 
great resource, and I was lucky enough 
with my next to place it inside the 
magic circle. 

“Five,” I said. ‘ You know, I don’t 
think you’re helping me much. All 
you did that hole was to go twenty-one 
yards in the wrong direction.” 

Myra smiled cheerfully at me and 
did the next hole in one. “ Well 
played, partner,” she said, as he put 
her club back in its bag. 

‘Oh, at the short holes I don’t deny 
that you’re useful. Where do we go 
now ?” 

“Over the barn. 
hole.” 

I got in an excellent drive, 


This is the long 


but 


unfortunately it didn’t aviate quick 
enough. While the intrepid spectators 


were still holding their breath, there 
Was an ominous crash. 

“Did you say in the barn or over the 
barn?” I asked, as we hurried on to 
find the damage. 

“We do play an exciting game, 
don’t we ?”’ said Myra. 

We got into the barn and found the 
ball and a little glass on the floor. 

“ What a very small hole it made,” 
said Myra pointing to the broken pane. 
“ What shall I do?” 

“ You'll have to go back through the 
hole. It’s an awkward little shot.” 

“ T don’t think I could.” 

“No, it is rather a difficult stroke. 
You want to stand well behind the 
ball, and — however, there may be a 
local rule about it.” 

“IT don’t think there is or I should 
have heard it. Samuel’ s been telling 
me everything lately.” 

“Then there’s only one thing for it.” 
I pointed to the window at the other 
end of the barn. “ Go straight on.” 

Myra gave a little gurgle of delight. 

“ But we shall have to save up our 
pocket money,” she said. 

Her ball hit the wood in between 
two panes and bounded back. My next 
shot was just abovetheglass. Myra took 
a niblick and got the ball back into the 
middle of the floor. 

“It’s simply sickening that we 





| trying to. 
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can’t end a window when we’re really 
I should have thought that 
anyone could have broken a window. 
Now then.” 

“Oh, good shot !”’ cried Myra above 
the crash. We hurried out and did the 
hole in nine. 

_At lunch, having completed eighteen 
holes out of the, thirty-six, we were 
seven strokes behind the 
Simpson and Thomas. Simpson, ac- 
cording to Thomas, had been playing 
like a book. Golf Faults Analysed— 
that book, I should think. 

“‘ But I expect he'll go to pieces in 
the afternoon,” said Thomas. He 
turned to a servant and added, “ Mr. 
Simpson won't have anything more.” 


We started our second round brilli- | 
antly ; continued (after an unusual inci- } 
dent on the fifth tee) brilliantly; and } 
At the last tee» 


ended up brilliantly. 


i 
leaders, 





we had played a hundred and thirty- | 


seven. Myra got in a beautiful drive 
to within fifty yards of the circle. 

“How many?” said the others, 
coming up excitedly. 


“This is terrible,” said Myra putting | 


her hand to her heart. ‘A hundred 

and—shall I tell them? —a—a 

Oh dear—a—hundredandthirtyeight.’ 
“Golly,” said Thomas, ‘‘ you’ve got 





one for it. We did a hundred and forty.” | 


“We did a hundred and forty-two,” 
said Archie. ‘Close play at the Oval.” 

“Oh,” said Myra to me, “do be care- 
ful. Oh, but no,” she went on quickly, 
“T don’t mind a bit really if we lose. 
It’s only a game. Besides, we 4 

“You forget the little pot of home- 
made marmalade,” I said reproachfully. 
“ Dahlia, what are the prizes ? Because 
it’s just possible that Myra and I might 
like the second ones better than the 
first. In that case I should miss this.” 

“Go on,” whispered Myra. 

I went on. 





Myra. 
“How about it ?” I said calmly. 
Loud applause. 


“ Well,” said Dahlia, “ youand Myra 


make a very good couple. I suppose I 
must find a prize for you.” 

“ Tt doesn’t really matter,” said Myra 
breathlessly, ‘‘ because on the fifth tee 
we—we arranged about the prizes.” 

“We arranged to give each other 
one,” I said, smiling at Dahlia. 

Dahlia looked very hard at us. 

* You don’t mean a 

Myra laughed happily. 

“Oh,” she said, “but that’s just 
what we do.” 

Tue Very Enp. A.A.M. 








Nasty Accident in Labour World. 
**CEMENT WORKERS STICK TOGETHER.” 
Labour Leader. 


os 


There was a moment's | 
silence—and then a deep sigh from | 
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THE MANLY PART. | 
[In reply to a pressing invitation to come and 
bathe at 8.30 a.M.] 
Cowarps with the hearts of coneys! 
Get you from my room, begone : 
Sweet as the cicala’s drone is 
My mellifluous slumber, John : 
Take away your hulking cronies ; 
I shall rise from dreams anon. 


There are some heroic figures, 
Following not the foolish herd, 

Careless of convention’s rigours— 
Like some mountain-eyried bird, 

Like some tawny lion whom niggers 
Seek to rouse—who stay unstirred, 





Unembarrassed by the giber, 
Deaf to the invading scold, 

Men of superhuman fibre, 
Splendid, strong, serenely bold: 

Such an one is the subscriber, 
And I say the sea is cold. 


You, of course, you abject browsers 
On the grass of custom—sheep— 

Set of hopeless body-sousers, 
Clothed in your bravado cheap 

(Not to mention bathing-trousers), 
Pine to wallow in the deep. 


Why ? because you deem it proper : 
You have heard that Saxons true, 

Vikings with the threefold copper 
Round their bosoms (Vikings you !), 

Love to take the sounding flopper 
Every morn into the blue. 


So before the earliest winkle 
From his spiral couch has crept, 
While the gleaming dew-stars twinkle 
On the lawn that all night wept, 
Out you go—but what d’ you think ’ll 
Happen? Will your food be kept ? 


No, while in the waves you flounder, 
From his amaranthine cot 
One shall rise, of strength. profounder, 
One who thinks, where you do not 
(Put that sponge down, John, you 
bounder), 
One who gets his breakfast hot. 


When you come back, cold and snappy, 
From the frigid breakers’ gripe, 
You shall find your bacon scrappy, 
You shall greet the conquering type, 
Me the hero, filled and happy, 
Smoking my ambrosial pipe. 
Evoe. 





The South Wales Daily News, in its 
account of the visit of a body of Welsh 
American pilgrims, tells us, “ The 
Cardiff non-stop special and the Car- 
marthen special followed each other 
respectively at a brief interval.” The 
italics are ours: the suggestion that the 
two trains were continually overtaking 
one another is our contemporary’s. 





THE FINANCEE. 


An Earty-Victorian IpyLL 
‘Up-to-Date. 

[Proposals are businesslike nowadays, 
Daily Mail tells us.) 

He (panting). Yes, there is some- 
thing ‘that I have longed to ask you, 
something that I have never yet dared 
—although my heart seems to tell me 
that your answer will not be unfavour- 
able. 

She (shrinking). Hush! I cannot listen 
to this now—some other time. 

He (pressing closer and touching her 
arm). Something that I must know or 
my life’s happiness is blasted. What is 
your income ? 

She (faintly). Oh, this is so sudden ! 

He (urging his suit impetuously). I 
must, and shall, hear it from your own 
lips—and now !—or else (grinds teeth) 
I shall leave the country to-night, and 
fly—to the States, and propose to the 
daughter of some Oil King—for I am 
desperate. 

She. Oh! 

He (his breath coming in short, hur- 
ried gasps). She may have her millions 
—I will see that she has,—but what 
are they to be weighed in the same 
balance with what you have to offer— 
your father’s position in the City, your 
social influence to push me on in the 
House, your uncle the Duke 

She (with less emotion). Y-yes, and 
my reputation as a beauty ? (Simpers.) 

He (the thought striking him sud- 
denly). Yes, of course — everything 
counts. But tell me—I must know— 
how much—how large—what is your 
income ? 

She (shrinks again). Sir, I hardly 
know how to answer you. Er—(an 
original idea occurs to her)—ask Papa. 

He. Your sire? Tschah! The craven 
is a financier—I dare not trust his 
word. But you, Angelina—you are 
different ; I can verify what you tell 
me from the books—my heart tells me 
that you will not deceive me. Speak 
but the word, only one word will suffice, 
provided it is big enough. 

She. Spare my feelings, Lord Softe. 
I dare not speak or in the perturbation 
of the moment my tongue might out- 
strip the truth. 

He. Nay, tell it me without reserve, 
that, and one other word I long to hear 
from you. What is your age? 

She (starts). Ah! That too? Your 
lordship must give me time to think. 
A maidenly reticence forbids me to dis- 
close all I feel upon the subject. What 
I should say I know, but how to say it? 

He. Ha! You think me unworthy ? 
You scorn my paltry five thousand a 
year from my revered father, my hum- 
| ble position as a mere private Member, 


The 








my few directorships! But I have my 
future before me, I shall work. With 
your capital I can embezzle—I mean, 
I can make millions. 

She. Ah, it is not these I crave! I 
have no doubts as to your lordship’s 
wisdom and experience in these matters, 
but I would ask, I long to know—have 
you not been married before ? 

He. Married? Tschah! The thought 
has never crossed my mind. No for- 
tune—no woman’s loveliness, I should 
say—has ever thrilled me before; until 
now—Angelina ! 

She (briskly). I meant not that, your 
lordship. I would rather that your 


once, for then the fortune that you 
would bring me would be the larger. 
(His face drops a little.) 

He (stuny). Ha! So this is the end ? 
But stay, one course is still left. I could 
marry a rich widow and then get a 
divore2 in the States. I would do all 


lina’s sake ! 

She. Nay, it was but a passing fancy, 
and who knows by that time what 
changes might have come—what Bud- 
alterations in the House of Lords. Our 
marriage might be impossible. 

He (ardently). Impossible! There is 
no such word in the dictionary of 
finance. (With hauteur) Perish the 
thought! The course of business never 
did run smooth. 

She. And I too—could not I also 
marry some one—anyone, as long as 
he is rich enough? Capt. Oofinstein, 
for instance—he would be sure to kill 
himself in the hunting-field before long? 

He. Ha! Perhaps that would be 
better. He is rich, Oofenstein, rich and 
debilitated with alcohol. And I will 
wait for you—I swear it on this cheque- 
book—I will be faithful to my troth! 

She. Nay, I was but jesting to try 
your constancy. Let us marry at once. 
I have but twenty-five thousand a year, 
but with a struggle it will suffice, and 
love conquers all. 

He (embracing her frantically). Mine! 
Mine at last! Oh, joy! joy! 

She (returning his embrace and draw- 
ing paper from her pocket). Joy! And 
now that we are betrothed let me show 
your lordship this letter. It is from 
Carey Street. It tells of the bank- 
ruptey of my father for two millions ! 
My maid has overheard all, and, should 
| you jilt me, will give evidence in a 

breach of promise case. (Smiles.) 

He. Had! (Faints.) 





Echoes of the Strike. 
‘“DAsSTARDLY ATTEMPT TO WRECK MAIL TRAIN. 
ANOTHER TRAIN Runs Away.” i 
Dublin Saturday Herald 





Coward ! 


lordship had been married at least’ 


that may become a man for my Ange-. 


gets, what unearned increments, what: 
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Fuir Bathers. “‘Hete! Heie! TuHere’s A WASP IN THE TENT!” 


THE NEW DEATH AND GLORY 
BOYS. 

Tue formation of the Die-Hard 
Association of Unionists so eloquently 
advocated by Mr. Paxton in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, is, we understand, already 
a fait accompli. The essence of the 
movement, as defined by the originator, 
is to drop recriminations and endeavour 
to infuse all Conservative and Unionist 
associations with the Die-Hard spirit. 

In pursuance of this laudable aim 
some of the leading members of the 
Association have adopted the methods 
of peaceful persuasion at the Carlton 
Club with most salutary results. 

On Friday last, one of the most 
notorious of the Black-Listers was 
approached by a group of Die-Harders 
and asked to explain his turpitude in 
voting for the Parliament Bill. The 
unfortunate peer, who was drinx:ing 
barley-water in the smoking-room, 
stammered out some futile explana- 
tion, but entirely failed to satisfy his 
inquisitors. They accordingly deter- 
mined, in accordance with their plan 
ot campaign, to inoculate the dry 
bones of his pseudo-Conservatism with 
the virus of Die-Hardihood. The opera- 
tion was protracted and _ painful— 
indeed, the grcans of the victim were 
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SEASIDE PERILS. 


distinetly audible in St. James’s Square 
—but completely successful, and the 
patient gave speedy proof of his re- 
generation by hurling an inkstand at 
a portrait of Lord LanspowNe and 
uttering the most terrific maledictions 
against the Archbishop of CanTER- 
BURY. trator, the keystone of the business 
On the same day, at a meeting of the arch, had himself come out on strike. 
council of the Association, Miss Di| The Government decided at once that 
Hardy (of Alnwick) was unanimously | every effort must be made to induce 
elected Lady Patroness. ‘him to return to his duties. A regi- 
It was also decided to secure the ment of cavalry was wired for from 
services, at whatever cost, of the baby | Aldershot and the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
donkey which recently won fame and! ExcHEQUER motored round to his resi- 
ieee at Southend as the most success- | dence. Mr. AskwitH sternly declined 
ful collector at the Life-Boat Demon- | the employers’ terms—£20,000 a year 
stration and Hospital Carnival. | plus time and a half for overtime and 
The council also approved the draft} double time for Bank Holidays and 
programme of a Die-Hard Concert to|Sundays. He made no objection to 
be held shortly in the Albert Hall.|the pecuniary terms, but he insisted on 
The principal items are as follows:— | a maximum of sixteen arbitrations and 
* Tet me lilo o Gebiier toll” two thousand miles railway travelling 
Lord WiLLouGHBY DE Broke. | P& week, and that no working day 
; none ishould exceed eighteen hours. The 
“The Death of Nelson | CHANCELLOR was compelled to refuse 
Miss D1 Harpy. ‘the terms as the Board of Trade has 
“ The Place where the Old Peer died” | already 124 arbitrations in hand and 
(with ¢ , a fresh ones are coming in at the rate of 

with trumpet obbligato b three a day. 

Mr. J.D. Ganvin). . 
Overture ‘“‘ Die (Hard) Meistersinger ” 
Band of 114 Stalwart Peers.| to consider the crisis. 


LATEST STRIKE NEWS. 
Mr. AskwitH Out. 
National Consternation. 





CommerciAL England was thrilled 
this morning by the announcement 
that Mr. AskwirH, the famous arbi- 








Later. 
A Cabinet Meeting has been called 
It is felt by 
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Excited Demagogue. ‘WE WANT LABOUR REFORM, WE WANT SOCIAL REYORM, WE WANT LAND REFORM, WE WANT——” 
Voice from crowd. ‘‘ WHAT YOU WANT IS CHLOROFORM.” 











Ministers that if Mr. AskwirH does not 
return to work, no strike in England 
will ever end. -, The Cabinet is at’ 
present considering the possibility of 
nominating Mr. AskwiTH as arbitrator 
in his own strike. .. The difficulty is 
that Mr. AskwirH cannot arbitrate 
without constituting himself a black- 
leg. 
GENERAL STRIKE OF PEERS. 

As a protest against the Parliament 
Bill Lord Hatssury has decided that no 
peer must attend any social function 
or fulfil any engagement till the Bill is 
repealed. Not a foundation stone is to 
be laid, not a cattle show opened, not a 
Gaiety girl married, till the peers of 
England have full powers restored to 
them. Thrilling scenes were witnessed 
in London last evening. When Lord 
CAMPERDOWN, under the protection 
of fifty mounted police, left his house 
to go to the annual meeting of the 
Indigent Lodging House Keepers’ 
Benevolent Society, Lord M1tner shook 
his fist in his face and shouted, “ Get 
back, or the consequences.” The 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, on his way 








to the dinner of the Successful Scotch- 


men’s Society, was loudly hooted by a 
crowd of peers and a few sympathetic 
commoners. Conspicuous amongst the 
throng were the Duke of NortHuMBER- 
LAND, Lord Hauirax, and Lord HuGH 
CrciL. 

Lord HenEAGE demanded a guard 
from the War Office, and, sheltered by 
fifty constables and a hundred infantry 
with fixed bayonets, sallied forth to 
fulfil an engagement at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. Lord WiLLoucHBy 
DE Broke broke his windows as a pro- 
test, and shouted, “ Kill the blackleg!”’ 
On appeal to the police inspector in 
charge, Lord HENrEAGE was informed 
that it was impossible to interfere with 
peaceful picketing. ‘You see, your 
lordship, if your Hous2 had thrown 
out that Bill, things would be different.” 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL STRIKE. 


The schoolboys of South London en- 
tered on a sympathetic strike with the 
Liverpool dockers this morning. They 
decline to return to work till absolute 
peace reigns at Liverpool. In addition 
they formulate their own demands 
—three whole holidays a week, the 





abolition of corporal punishment, and 
no home-work. 
Later. 
The head masters have also struck 
(unsympathetically). The school-boys 
have returned to work. 


SENSATIONAL Rumour: 


GENERAL STRIKE OF EpiTors. 

As we go to press the alarming news 
reaches us that the editors of England 
are coming out in a body to-morrow. 
They will decline to reject a single 
manuscript till their demands are 
granted. ' The telegraph department is 
choked with wires from contributors 
promising their warmest support. 





‘“VicrortA (SourH-EASTERN): —Services were 
running as on every day, and the only variation 
was that several trains on the City line had been 
a few minutes late.” —Evening News, 

The important word here is “ variation” 
Just like that—* variation.” Rather 
good, we think. 





From a letter in The Scotsman : — 
‘*Your correspondent has hit the nail upon 
the point.” 
Next time we must take the bull by 
the tail. 
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AN ARTISTIC EFFORT GONE WR 
The ir 


As the Labour Party have attempted to paint Mr. Wixston CHURCHILL 
—half-tyrant, half-Caliban. 


most part shrewd men, have taken his 
measure and find it does not fit position 
of administrative importance. Whilst 
comparative new comers to Parliamen- 
tary vineyard, like Ramsay MacDonaLD 
and others, have been prominent in 
assisting Government to bring strike 
to close, he has been left out in the 
cold. Royal Commission appointed to 
investigate working of Conciliation Act 
of 1907 includes two representatives of 
Labour. He is not one. 

To-day, thanks to honourable scru- 
ples of Premiser, he found unexpected 
opening upon the most effective self- 
advertisement booth in the world, with 
additional recommendation of being the 
cheapest. Made the best of it in his 
way, running amuck at the Ministers 
instrumental in delivering the nation 
from the claws of famine and the jaws 
of death. 

«The men who have been shot down 
have,” he said with absence of passion 
that made the accusation more terrible, 
‘been murdered by the Government in 
the interests of the capitalist.” 

Luoyp GrorGe replied in speech of 
burning indignation that would have 
shrivelled up an ordinary man. Don’t 
Kerr Harvie momentarily perturbed 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, August 
22.—Recess arranged for last Friday. | 
Members made their plans accord- 
ingly. At last moment PREMIER 
decided further to adjourn sittings) 
till to-day. Secretly conscious of| 
conviction that in interest of all con- 
cerned, especially of genuine working | 
man fighting for more butter on his 
bread, the sooner the talking-shop is 
shut up the better. In perilous cireum- 
stances that dominated end of last week, | 
what was wanted was acts not words. 
However, for upright man the very 
consciousness of tendency to narrow 
opportunity for intemperate talk, 
dangerous at critical period of delicate 
negotiations, induced him to sacrifice 
advantage secured Lj earliest possible 
adjournment. Accordingly provided 
another day for the turning on of tap 
of turgid talk. 

When Don’t Kerr Harpre learned 
the change of plans he smiled grimly. 
In spite of novel advertisement obtained 
through agency of reach-me-down white 
suit, not been doing very well of late. 
His colleagues in Lahour Party, for the 
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ONG, 


npression left on the minds of fair-minded people 


—a champion of the rights of the country at large, 





when the CHANCELLOR quoted his 
statement, addressed on Monday to 
mob of men hesitating whether they 
would persist in strike: ‘The Prime 
Minister has said that if there 
was to be a strike the Government 
would have the railways kept open 
even if they had to shoot down every 
striker.” ‘Contemptible!”’ cried Luoyp 
GEORGE, turning round to face the 
slanderer attempting to wriggle out 
of the hole without retractation or 
apology. 

That a momentary weakness. Don’t 
Kerr Harpre, in spite of studied 
unconventionality, is a shrewd man of 
business. Comforted himself with re- 
flection that, on the whole, dealing 
with a class of men in whose presence 
it was safe to tell the palpable lie about 
the Premier nailed to the counter by 
Luioyp GrEorGE, he had, from personal 
point of view, done a profitable after- 
noon’s work. 

Business done.—i Touse adjourned till 
Tuesday, October 24th, 





‘*More than twenty collies in the Manchester 
district have been idle one day this week.” 
Pioneer. 





Lucky dogs. 
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bed at nine every evening. He left 
to-day; and just before he went, the 
Some Hortmay Irems. Duke said oe were thinking of having 
Toppingtowers. | little dance on Thursday, and asked 
Duarest Dapune,—Just as the poor|if the servants might be kept up a 
dear Clackmannans had collected alittle later. Mr. Tom Boggs said he 
houseful of us here, all their servanis| wou'd “ask his Committee,” but we 
struck—d la mode. The demands they ‘must not count on getting per- 
make are, among others, that their mission.” 
wages shall be doubled, that they shall | 
not be restricted to the servants’ hall, selves with seaside joys. 
but shall sit in any room in the house, | mannans have a lovely stretch of sandy 
and that they shall all be addressed | beach here, with a private staircase 
by their employers with the prefix 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


Isn't it a lovely state of things? Thejit, with donkeys to ride, and goat- 
Duke and Stella are quite helpless. | chaises, and the Clackmannans’ band 
The Committee of the Amalgated (I) to play, and a set of amateur Pierrots, 
think that’s the word) Something of; and a joy-wheel, and all sorts of fun. 








In the meantime we console our-! People are telling quite a good little 
The Clack- | storiette about this engagement. 
'Tutterworth’s a most dreadful stam- 


down the cliffs, and we’ve made what | 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss to their names!) Bosh calls a “‘ Miniature Margate” of| boyhood to manhood, till, on a certain 





Domestic Assistants absolutely forbids; But our chief happiness is paddling ' 


elusive joys life can hold till you've 
paddled, in a moonlit midnight, wearing 
one of “Olga’s” even:ng paddling 
frocks, and hand-in-hand with your 
own, own latest affinity ! 

Among the earliest of the autumn 
weddings will be Lord Tutterworth’s 
(the Middleshire’s eldest boy) to Lady 
Manauvrer’s third girl, Forget-me-not. 


Poor 


merer. No‘hing could cure him, and 
he stamme:ed his way on through 


evening last July, he was sitting out 
at some party with Forget-me-not 
Manceuvrer. 

If you know any stammerers, my 
dear, you 're aware that sometimes they 





them to engage other 
servants. So they ’ve 
had to give in to all the 
demands. A member 
of the Amalgated Some- 
thing’s Committee, Mr. 
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‘Tom Boggs, weighed SX 
in at Toppingtowers SN \\ 
yesterday to make sure) \ \° 
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that conditions were} Ny 
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beingkept. He followed 
the guns in the morn- 
ing, to see that the 
loaders and so on 
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weren't overworked or SSS 
spoken tosharply. He} ‘ave: 
dined with us last night,| >») SSS 


h 


and oh, my dear, it was 
the funniest thing! The 
Duke gave the butler 
some order and called : 
him “ Wilkinson.” Mr. Sa Ss 
Tom Boggs imme- Ao 
diately rapped the table 
hard with his knuckles 
and frowned fiercely, 
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‘“Ir’s RAINING AT LAST, JONN 
‘“WELL, COME INSIDE, THEN, 
LAWN.” 


AND GIVE IT A CHANCE 
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OF GETTING AT THE 


get to some particular 
phrase and can’t for the 
life of them get past it, 
but keep on repeating 
it over and over again, 
as a sort of jumping-off 
place, till your reason 
toiters on its throne. 
Young Tutterworth 
began a speech in 
this way with “ Will 
you and couldn’t 
get any further, but 
kept on over-working 
those two words in a 
| most cruel manner, till, 
‘when he’d sa‘d “ Will 
| you” some dozens of 
“a itimes, . Forget-me-not 
ex’ - * | hung her head in the 
= |old, approved -fashion 
jand accepted him 
‘formally, ‘ subject to 
| Mamma’s approval.” 
And people are say- 
| ing, my. dear, that 
Tutterworth hadn’t the 
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and shrimping and looking for shells— 
likewise making sand-castles with our 
little spades and pails, and afterwards 
storming and defending them. (‘Olga”’ 
is making a speciality..of beach and 
paddling frocks just now—the sweetest 
little affairs, plain or embroidered 
linen, just coming to one’s knee, with 
coloured belt, sandals, and cap all to) 
match—only thirty guineas!) In the! 
evening we generally have a lot of, 
people come over from neighbouring 
every woman of wealth and position| houses to join our paddling parties. 
must give employment toa young-lady-| (The evening paddling frock, which 
assistant of the dressing-tab!e, such | easily runs into four figures, is made 
young lady to be treated in strict | exactly like the day one, but is of 
accordance with rules laid down by | charmeuse, or ninon, with a jewelled. 
such Committee.” belt, jewelled fastenings to the silk 
He had all the servants out on the|sandals, and instead of a cap, a 
lawn and harangued them after dinner. | jewelled aigrette in the hair.) 
He forbade them to get up before eight} Oh, my own friend! you don’t 


and the Duke corrected 
himself in a hurry and prefaced his “ re- 
| quest”’ with “ Please, Mr. Wilkinson.” 
' Stella shows more fight than the Duke. 
She told Mr. Tom Boggs straight that, 
rather than be constantly “ please ’-ing 
| and “thank-you”’-ing her maid and call- 
| ing her “ Miss” So-and-so, she'd dis- 
|| pense with one altogether and do her 
| hair herself! Wasn't it too heroic for 
| words? But Mr. Tom Boggs answered 
and said, “That you must not do, 
Madam. My Committee rules that 


ween a 








in the morning, and told them to go to! quite know what indescribable and 





tiniest intention of making an offer, but 
on the contrary, having had quite 
enough of his ¢éte-d-téte with the 
Manceuvrer girl, was merely going to 
say, “Will you come back to the 
dancing-room ?”’ 

Moral—For an eligible stammerer 
sitting-out is dangerous ! 

Dick Flummery is telling a cruel 
story against Dotty. Like most women 
when travelling, whose feet are large 
by degrees and beautifully more, Dotty 
puts a pretty little pair of number-two 
shoes outside her door at hotels, to be 
polished, while her own maid sees to 
the number-fives the dear thing really 
wears. At some hotel where they 
put up for one night “ somebody 
blundered,” as SHAKSPEARE says, and 
both pairs were stood outside. Result 
—in the morning the number-fives 
were taken to the wrong room, or 
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Inventor. *‘ BY THIS SYSTEM OF MINE THE FIRE PRODUCES ITS OWN EXTINGUISHER, AND THE HARDER THE FIRE BURNS THE MORE 
ITS EXTINGUISHING CAPACITY IS DEVELOPED.” 


Financier, “BUT IF THE FIRE HAS TO WORK TO MAKE THE EXTINGUISHER WORK, HOW IS THE FIRE PUT ouT?” 


Inventor. ‘Ir pies, Sik, FROM PURE E 





mislaid or something, and only the 
number-twos brought to Dotty’s door. 
She was ashamed to ask for the others, 
all her trunks were at the station, and 
behold her plantée ld, with only the 


impossible tinies to put on and their | 


train going in a few minutes ! 

Dick says she was reduced to great 
extremities, which I consider a simply 
horribly cruel joke! 


Ever thine, BuLancue. 





‘“*3 H.P. Humber Motor Cycie, low built, 
Palmer cords, new Hillesin battery, recently 
climbed Bowden Hill six times, owner being in 
London.” —Adet. in ‘‘ Wiltshire Times.” 

If & will only clim’ hills when the 
owner is away it is not much good to us. 

‘“Mr. R. Kanjamalay writes that it is not 
true that he was killed by being run ever by a 
tramcar, as rumoured, and he wishes it to be 


known that if people continue to circulate | 
rumours of his death, he will take steps to 


prevent them circulating such rumours.” 
Natal Mercury. 
Quite time too. 


XHAUSTION !” 


A GARDEN IN SLUMLAND. 


SreDs garnered in an envelope 
| That sumptuously foretold the flower, 
_In brave but far from certain hope 
We buried in our twelve foot bower, 
Then waited through the winter 
hour; 
| And just when hope was on the wing, 
A plucky British marigold 
On half a chance laid sturdy hold 
And sprouted in the spring! 


We dimly felt the world go by— 
Of big deeds faintly caught the 
sound. 
The airmen conquered worlds on high, 
| But all our gaze was for the ground. 
| Somewhere quite near the Kine 
| was crowned, 
So those who went to see it say; 
| For us at that momentous time, 
The pale petunia reached its prime 
And blossomed for a day! 





| While men their daily papers scanned 


| For news of—I ‘ve forgotten what, 





'Two Famous Da Vixcis DisarrEaR From 


| 
| 
| 


We faced a crisis in our land 
Serenely with the watering-pot ; 
Dim threats of war we heeded not, 

But midst a patriotic “boom” 

Our Union Jack was duly flown 
To voice a rapture all our own— 
Sweet William was in bloom! 


So, seated in my twelve-foot bower, 
A mental equipoise is mine 
Whereby to evils of the hour 
Their true proportion I assign. 
Thus, ere I had denounced the line 
Adopted by the Veto Bill, 
On London smuts unkindly fed, 
My sck verbena drooped its head 
And swamped the lesser ill! 





From Bad to Worse. 


THE LOUVRE. 

“‘The world-famous ‘La Gioconda’ of Leon- 

arda da Vinci and the ‘Mona Lisa’ have been 
stolen.” —Daily Sketch. 

And now we hear rumours that “ La 

Joconde” has gone too. 
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POTTED PAPERS. 

“THE BRITISH MEEKLY.” 

Notes oF THE WEEK. 

Ir is now time to review the Session 
and take stock of the prophets and 
losses. 

THe Prime Minister. 

The Prime Mrnister is the hero not 
inerely of the day but of the century. 
We are not hagiolaters, but—if such a 
metaphor may be permitted in our 
columns—his name will go down to 
posterity enshrined in an imperishable 
aureole of triumph. For many months 
he has been coasting on perilous shores, 
but at last he has smit‘en the Philistines 
hip and thigh. The business was irri- 
tating and long-drawn-out—like a 
human hair in the mouth. But the 
victory was all the more overwhelming 
in the end, and his followers can now 
wallow to their hearts’ content in the 
voluptuous joys of spiritual superiority. 
Greater, infinitely greater—because infi- 
nitely more respectable—than Junius 
Casar, Hannipat or NApoteon, Mr. 
AsquitrH steps unquestioned into the 
front rank of the World Forces, with 
a future before him even more gorgeous 
than his past. 

Lorp LAaNspowne. 

To Lord Lanspowng, that icy aris- 
tocrat, as to Lord Curzon, that gilded 
popinjay, we owe no thanks and no 
respect. Lord Lanspowne does not 


| indulge in the hideous and criminal 


extravagance of language shown by 
some of his followers, but he is none 
the less a cruel and savage hater of the 
people. He speaks with a cold insolence 
which sets every nerve of a true demo- 
crat tingling with homicidal frenzy. 
Under the ice of his manner fierce fires 
of resentment are perpetually burning, 


‘| and we recognize him as a deadly and 


implacable enemy of religion, piety, 
and the People. The utmost that can 
be said in his favour is that he is not 
an Archbishop. 


Mr. Lioyp GroraGe. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
by his firm and sagacious handling of 
the Railway strike has added imperish- 
able laurels to those which are already 
entwined with the leek amid his Celtic 
fringe. We yield to none in our ad- 
miration for Mr. AsquitH; but there 
is no doubt that, urbane and masterly 
as he is in his control of his party, 
when it comes to negotiating with 
recalcitrant working men he _ pales 
before the irresistible élan of the vivid 
CHaNnceELtor. High as he stood before 
in the estimation of all sound critics, 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE now stands im- 
measurably higher. 
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THE Rey. Dr. Corker at WINNIPEG. 

Nothing is more touching than the 
abrupt contrasts of modern civilisation. 
Recently, on the very day when 
Liverpool was in the hands of the 
military and the lower quarters of that 
city were ccnvulsed with revolutionary 
fury, Dr. Corker was delighting the 


members of the Cobalt Club, Winnipeg, 


with a fascinating discourse on ‘“ The 
Releegious Significance of the Songs of 
Rosert Burns.” ‘The lecture was 
attended by Professor Hosea Boffin, 
Miss Fatima Pogson, and Dr. Taylor 
Swish, all of whom emigrated to 
Winnipeg within the last ten years. 
Deplorable as it is that our people 
should be driven from their sweet hill- 
sides for the pleasure or emolument 
of greedy and unpatriotic plutocrats, 
still it is well that the distant provinces 
of the Empire should be enriched with 
fresh clean blood. 


THE MUEENISTER. 
(By Angus McDavid.) 
Cuarpter XCVIII. 


“ An’ ye’ll nae gae tae kirk the day,” 
exclaimed Aunt Elspeth in shocked 
tones. ‘Then what will ye be daein’, 
I’m askin’ ?” 

“ Readin’,” said the boy stolidly as 
he passed his fingers through his sandy 
hair. 

“ Readin’!”” almost screamed the 
good old soul. ‘“ Readin’! on the Saw- 
bath! Readin’ what ?” 

“ The British Meekly,” said the boy, 
“of course.” 

“Oh! The British Meckly,” said the 
old lady, her tones softening once more 
to tenderness. ‘Then I’ve nae more 
tae say. Good luck tae ye.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 
MAETERLINCK AT Homr. 


One of my friends who is touring Nor- 
mandy writes: ‘‘ MAETERLINCK’s home 
is a long white building with a pleasant 
garden in front. We wished to linger 
in the grounds, but our guide kept 
hurrying us on. ‘Ce n’est pas permis,’ 
was his stock phrase. Isn’t it strange 
that so sympathetic and understanding 
a man should refuse to allow English 
admirers to roam everywhere just as 
they will? That he failed to show 
himself to us struck me as another 
spot on the sun.” 


Swiss Ho.nipays. 


Another correspondent at Grindel- 
wald speaks in glowing tones of the 
eloquence of the Key. Septimus Barge, 
who was preaching last Sunday with 
terrific acceptance. Lorna. 
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RAMBLING REMARKS. 
Mr. James Pye. 


A novel from the pen of Mr. James 
Pye, a great grandson of the poet 
Laureate Pye, is an event. The work 
will be published next week by Messrs. 
Stouter and QOddun, and should be 
read by everybody. 


Mr. Hatt Carne. 


There is no truth in the rumour 
that Mr. Hani Caine’s next novel will 
be issued at twopence. 

A MAN WHO KENT. 
Lapres’ CoLumn. 

Maen Aunt.—There are many ways 
of darkening eyebrows and eyelashes 
artificially, but [ do not recommend you 
to use any of the methods advertised. 
Nor can I myse!f advise you to use even 
the simplest darkening agent on your 
small niece’s face, though the use of 
burnt cork is perhaps permissible on 
occasions of festal rejoicing. 

Repecca.—I am afraid I cannot 
assist you to dispose of the sealskin 
coat. Your best plan is to keep it until 
the late autumn or winter season and 
then raffle it at a Mothers’ Meeting. 


A Prospuem or ConpbvuctT. 


Mrs. Henry Potter has a black cat. 
A new neighbour, Mrs. Wilson Styles, 
has a black cat. Mrs. Potter and 
Mrs. Styles become friendly, and so do 
their cats. One day Mrs. Potter is 
fondling her cat when Mrs. Styles runs 
in with the remark, “Do you know 
that is my cat? They must have got 
changed somehow. Let me have it at 


once.” Mrs. Potter, convinced that it 
is hers, refuses. What should Mrs. 
Styles do ? 


A copy of The Expositor’s Bible will 
be given to the author of the best 
solution. 





A PRACTICAL BAEDEKER. 


THosE who have shared with us the 
opinion that a great drawback to the 


modern guide-book is the fact that 


it says too little about the things 
which are of real interest to intending 
travellers, will welcome the appearance 
of a volume with the above title. As 
instances of its use and scope we are 
allowed to print a few extracts from the 
section ‘“‘ Hotels.” 

Trouvitte. Hotel Orgueilleux. Most 
expensive establishment in the whole 
of Normandy, and looks it. Motor-bus 
meets all boats and trains; driver and 
porter in powder and gold lace. Two 
thousand cubicles. Electriclight. Lift 
simply tremendous. Garage and speci- 
ally enhanced terms for motorists. 
Pens. from 175 fr. per diem. Single 
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ADVICE TO SNAP-SHOTTERS. 


Ir IS AS WSLL NOT TO WALK TOO NFA’ THE BATHING TZNTS ON A WINDY DAY. 





meals according. (With food 10 frs.! St. Odorat must be smelt to be be- 


supplement.) N.B. Two English duch- 
esses (one dowager) stayed here during 
the whole of the last season. Intending 
patrons should ask to inspect register 
before booking. 

Dinarp. (Not far from) Noces-sur- 
Mer. Mothers with daughters are 
advised to write for rooms at the 
Hotel de UUnion. Select yet com- 
panionable. All the advantages of 
the larger plage at half the cost. 
Nothing whatever to do except bathe 
and flirt. Entirely self-contained. 
Casino in the hotel. No separate 
tables. Engagement rate (certified) 
among the visitors for the summer of 
1910 was slightly over 47:5 per cent. 
English clergyman. 

Core pv’Emeraupe. If you want 
change try St. Odorat, the latest 
watering-place to be discovered on 
this fascinating coast. Adjoins the 
picturesque fishing-village of the same 
name. Hotel des Bains, romantic but 
homely. Directly opposite main drain 
(open all the year round). A recent 
visitor writes: ‘The atmospheric effects 
obtainable on summer evenings at 








lieved; it beats Venice.” 
for the entomologist. 

Of great interest to all travellers, 
moreover, will be the special chapters 
of expert advice on such important 
matters as ‘* How to Leave an Hotel” 
(see also “Tip and Run”’), the contents 
of which readers would do well to get 
by heart. Also useful information 
concerning “Old Age Pensions,” “ Pack- 
ing—Where to put your Tauchnitz,” 
and the like. For a volume of such 
practical utility an enormous sale 
should be assured. 


A paradise 





A MISAPPREHENSION. 
[An American judge has decided that it is not 
a theft to take an umbrella when it is raining. ] 
Haron, you gave me yesterday 
Rude words of mingled grief and rage, 
Since from the Club I'd filched away 
Part of your ancient heritage. 
You called the bard a scamp 
For “borrowing” your precious 
heirloom gamp. 
And I, who love you, let you speak, 
Resenting not your words of scorn, 





Though likened to an area sneak 
Who pinches milkcans in the morn. 

Myself, 1 should have voiced 

Similar things had I got half as 

moist. 


I felt that I deserved it hot, 
My conscience had begun to sting. 
Otherwise, Harold, I should not 
Have troubled to return the thing, 
And you would not, my son, 
Have known what I had been and 
gone and done. 


But now it seems that all the time 
We were the victims of a huge 
Delusion. It is not a crime 
To commandeer an ombrifuge. 
Harold, respect the law, 
Come round to tea on Tuesday and 
withdraw. 





The telegram as despatched : 

** Do you want Black Toy Pom? 
ch cup. = 

The same as delivered : 

Do you want Black Boy Tom? 
cheap.” 
Oh for another 
StowE! 


Can buy 


Can buy 


Harriet BEECHER 
































(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
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|much reason. Apparently he acted in this drastic manner 


because he feared that a certain wooer was allured more by 
Celia’s prospective fortune than by her herself, but whatever 


A Portentous History (HEINEMANN) is in the nature of a his motive may have been I am not holding him up asa 


jest, a half-bitter and half-whimsical jibe at life, sometimes | | 
‘his declaration was successful; but had Celia not been 


philosophically discursive, some imes graphically descriptive 
and always closely observant of human conduct. It is the 
story of a Scottish rustic, born out of all physical proportion ; 


pattern grandfather. it must, however, be admitted that 


endowed with many charms and more virtues I think that 
she would have kicked over the traces, and additionally I 


it marks with no little skill the mental agonies of a village consider that it would have served Grandfather Cope right 


giant and provides his ultimate compensation in an entirely | 


unexpected apotheosis, which it weuld be an outrage on my 
part to reveal. At the start, Mr. ALrrep TENNysoN, as 


authors sometimes will who intend to laugh for 349 pages, | 
One feels, in) 
reading, that his natural originality of idea stood in need | 
That the hero! 


lets his cleverness get the better of him. 


of no such affectation of style for setting. 


if she had. As it was she made her:elf extremely useful in 
her new environment, and the swains of Great Marlton 
adored her as strenuously as some of the ladies snubbed 
her. That Mr. J. E. Buckrose knows the social policies 
of small places is abundantly proved by Love in a Little 
Town (Mitts anp Boon), and he has also firmly con- 
vinced me that admirable place as Great Marlton is to 


should save the lady from the onslaught of a bull is, per- | write about, it would be perfectly detestable to live in. 





haps, no new thing in 
fiction; but that his 
nett profits of the 
transaction should} 
be the implacable | 
hatred of the lady | 
and trouble with the) f 
owner of the bull for! ; 
damages done to it, 
is surely a little out 
of the way. It was, 
I think, the inevit- 
able logic of that 
affair which. set the 
author on his legs; 
at any rate, from 
this point he gets 
and keeps the better 
of his cleverness and 
the history proceeds 
brightly, yet natur- 
ally, to its climax. 
For myself, I found 
wanting in the con- 
clusion of it a touch 
of matrimony, or, at 
least, romance; but I 















A.GEO Moree _—=—> . < 
THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

V.—AN OFFICIAL OF THE RoyAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY COUNTING THE NUMBER OF 
CROSS-EYED PERSONS WHO PASS OVER LONDON BRripGE IN A DAY. 


A Big Horse to Ride 


Oe os ae. J M( MACMILLAN), by 
Boe i E. B. DeEwina, is 


autobiography — the 
life of a stage-dancer 
as supposed to be 
written by herself. 
It is an idea which 
has certainly the 
merit of originality. 
We all know that 
theatrical memoirs 
contain frequen:ly a 
‘Se good proportion of 
fiction; but a con- 
fessed work of imagi- 
nation in this form 
is another matter. 
Tha gity is (I am 
forced to say it) that 
the author has not 
been able to avoid 
the danger of dul- 
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ness. “Such and 
such a piec2? was 
produced in_ the 








recommend you to 
judge of that for yourself. I can guarantee your pleasure 
in making the necessary perusal. 


A sultry spot in far Malay, 
Or somewhere in the eastern Indics 
Where dusky natives have a way 
Of kicking up infernal shindies— 
This heaven on earth a yarn supplics, 
A somewhat turbulent recital ; 
A Prisoner in Paradise 
By H. R. Vaney (Pavt)’s the titlo. 


We find described the trader's life, 

So slow that he can scarce endure i', 
Until a semi-native wife 

Drops casually in to cure it ; 
The tale, unskipped, I must confess 

Is dullish, though it might be dullcr 
But for the novel vividness 

Of Mr. VaHeEy’s local colour. 


When Mr. Cope of Cope’s Complete Cleanser, after 
bringing up his grand-daughter, Celia Bassingdale, in 
luxury, suddenly banished her to live with poor connexions, 


I think that he was declaring her innings closed without | 





autumn of 1898, and 


|ran for twenty-seven weeks ”—the interest of such records, 


even were they true, would not be very great except to 
the specialist. But theatrical happenings that haven't 
happened—! The really clever achievement of the book— 
what would indeed repay a reader who had a good dzal 
of spare time—is the character of Rose, as revealed by her- 
self; but even here I had the feeling that the thing could 
have been done more sharply and better with less expendi- 
ture of words. As for her social history and the divorce- 
court vicissitudes of the chief characters, the less said the 
soonest mended. I could appreciate their value as local- 
colour, but as episodes in the life of a heroine they entirely 
failed to awake my sympathy. 








‘Eight ounces of flour, eight ounces of suet. Chop the suet (not too 
small), then mix the suet and flour together with a little milk. Make 
it into a smooth dough, which has been wrung out c¢ cold water, and 
not even floured. Tie the ends safely, pin the middle with a safety 
pin.”—Johannesburg Star. 

The guest who swallows the safety pin will be the first to 
be married. 





“Lord Balcarres belongs to the clique of serious-minded men, but at 
the same time is an art critic, an author, and an antiquary.”— Guec.t. 


Heavens, what frivolity ! 
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THE MYSTERY SHIP. 

It bobbed about in a pool in the 
rocks, secured by a string to an old 
iron ring that in its day has held many 
a craft and cargo safe. It was one of 
the kind sold in shops for threepence— 
a lump of wood shaped like a ship and 
painted here and there in red and blue. 
But the sail was gone and the mast 
was broken short. 

Two eyes, bright with excitement, 
peeped round a rock, showing that I 
was not alone. ‘This your ship?” I 
asked; whereupon the small boy stood 
up, though he came no nearer. 

“Tsay, you ‘re not a Customs officer, 
are you?’’ heasked suspiciously. When 
I had assured him that I was 
nothing so romantic, he came and 
stcod by me; but I noticed that 
he kept a sharp look-out towards 
the shore. “I slipped behind the 
rock because I thought you might 
be a Customs officer,” he explained. 

“Smuggling, eh?” I said; and 
this sea-imp with curly hair and 
a faze as brown as his bare arms 
and legs looked full of the mis- 


chief that makes a_ successful 
smuggler. Whatever his enter- 


prise, there was adventure in it, 
and more excitement than he 
could cont:ol, for he was quivering. 

“ Little beauty, isn’t she?” he 
said, pointing to the ship. ‘“ Safe 
as ahouse. D’ youremember how 
rough it was last Thursday? Well, 
she never sank once all the morn- 
ing. She’s sailing to-night,” he 
added in a whisper, with another 
glance landward, “before the 
moon is up.” 
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R 
after the moon rises? I suppose you 
don’t know of a good drug for an Irish 
terrier,do you? Mrs. Wiggins’s makes 
such an awful row whenever anybody 


goes in or out of the house, and I’m! 


afraid it will wake them all up when I 
creep downstairs. 

“Sh! There ’s a coast-guard; come 
on!” and he dragged me down behind 
a rock, 
shall we do? 
strong swimmer, I could get on your 
back and we could perhaps escape round 
the point. No? Well, I must bluff him 
somehow. You stay here.” He went 
and picked up his ship, tucked it under 
his arm, and marched boldly up to the 
coas{-guard and stood talking to him a 








THE EASTMOUTH OCTOPUS—I. 


‘*Great excitement and nervousness have be2n caused | 


“ He’s got his eye on us; wht! 
If you happen to be a. 


Gane ill 
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| LINES TO MR. SHOLES. 
(With apologies to Evwarp Lear). 


161 


| [**C.K.S.” compiains in The Sphere that the 


editor of Everybody's Magazine recently wrote a 
letter to him addressed to ‘*C. K. Sholes.” He 
also mentions that in a paragraph which has 
| gone the round of a number of papers reference 
is made to his ‘‘ rubicund visage and Paderewski- 
like coiffure.””] 
How pleasant to know Mister Sholes, 
Who writes such adorable stuff 
On bookmen and bibliopoles 
That we never can thank him enough! 


His industry matches the mole’s ; 
His pen is unending in flux ; 
Smart people he never extols, 
Though he’s written a book about 


as Bucks. 


His eyes are as keen as a vole’s; 
His figure is perfectly Spherical ; 
His singing of gay barcarolles 
Makes a musical audienc2 hys- 
terical. 


He never has been to the Poles ; 
In summer he drinks lemon- 
squash ; 
He frowns upon Anglican stoles ; 
| The name of his dog is FitzPosh. 


On Sundays he commonly bowls 

| In ataxito Ropertson NIcOLL’s; 

His favourite oath is ‘By Goles!” 
He feeds all his goldfish on 

l pickles. 

‘A thousand-and-on2 pigeon-holes 

' In his brain-pan are bursting 

with knowledge ; 

|He knows the right sound of St. 

| Aldate’s 

| And has learned to avoid “ Christ 

Church College.” 





S 
J 


“But her sail has gon2 and | er; among Eastmouth bathers by the news that a ferocious' He never -has dined with Lord | 


mast ’s broken.” octo 


“No, that’s the funnel. She} 
was a sailing-ship, but of course — 
I had to disguise her, so I made her 
into a steam-ship. It’s all the better, 
because a steamship will get there 
quicker. I suppose it wouldn't take 
more than a week to get to Portugal ? 
Or would you choose Brazil if you were 
me?” 

“You’re playing a dangerous game, 
mate,’ I said, in a low voice. 

“Fearfully dangerous!” he agreed, in 
a whisper, which he made as hoarse as 
possible. ‘ Did you see that torpedo 
boat pass this morning? She nearly 
had me; but before she could fire, I 
fastened my shirt to the handle of my 
shrimping-net and waved at her, like 
the Scouts do, you know. I had ripping 
luck; I must have hit on the signal for 
‘All’s well,’ for she went on without 
taking any more notice. It was a near 
squeak, though. Do you happen to 


| know if the ebb-tide begins before or 
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pus has been sighted quite near the shore. 


bathing season threatens to be abruptly terminated.”— 
Eastmouth A rgus. 


moment. Then he prozeeded up the 


cliff path; the coast-guard, however, | 


came over the rocks towards me. 
“Young gen’leman says you pertic’ly 
want to see me, Sir,” he said. 
To gain time, I offered him a cigar. 
From the cliff came frantic signals 


The | KNOLLYS; 
He never 
—_—- Monte, 
But he owns two or three parasols 
That belonged to the late CHARLOTTE 


Bronté. 


goes gambling to 


By the shooting of grouse or of goals 
His life he has never imperilled ; 

| He never belonged to the “‘ Souls,” 
Butheknows Mr. Percy FirzGErRA.p. 


urging me to secrecy, so I proceeded to} 


ask a few questions about the currents 
and the coast lights. 

I have not seen the young filibuster 
again; but as the papers have contained 
nothing exciting from Portugal, I ex- 


pect in a few days to learn of strange 


happenings in Brazil. 








‘Dredging operations have been temporarily 
suspended, as the Canton River has gone over to 
Hongkong for repairs.” _ ; 

South China Morning Post. 


He uiters uncountable “ Skoals” 
O’er the ruddy Omarian tipple, 

And his capers and high caracoles 
Make Morpk1n appear like a cripple. 


He breakfasts on coffee and rolls; 
He lunches off oysters and porter ; 
| His curls have the blackness of coals— 
They ‘re like PADEREWSKI’s, but 
shorter. 
| So whenever in Fleet Street he strolls, 
| Policemen look hurriedly up 


Hong Kong is always glad to give it a| And cry, “ That ’s the great Mr. Sholes 


bed for the night. 


Who writes such delectable gup.”’ 
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look at the birds, load! . 
WELL, here we are at last, thank!.. . 
Heaven ... Number Four from the | with me? 
right facing the beaters, leaving the 
top butt empty? Yes, I’m all ‘Tight. bad as this. 
Captain Bowker on the left, see. J}my hands are cold... 
wonder-if-he ’s any good at this game ?}|They de come 
And Billy on the right. Billy’s pretty 
sure to bag my birds if he can... 
What-a filthy puddle! Wish to good- 
ness this feller would keep the butts 
drained. (He deposits a large turf off;.. 
his “ fortification "on the floor of the}... 7. So has Billy. 
butt.) That’s better. I’m chilled too. Now, i'll wipe his eye. 
That's the worst of these rough walks, | | Remember he’s going quicker than he) 
one gets so hot and then so cold. I}looks. Remember he’s going . . 
don’t feel at all like it to-day. Truth a -.---—~--———— 
is, one ought to get to bed earlier | 
if one wants to be on the spot: 
at this game. I-believe this is, 
going to be one of the rotten days. | 
I know ‘em. -Gvouse-shooting’s a , 
slavery when you strike one of 
them. Sort of day when there ave 
no birds . . . and what birds there 
are go back over the beuater’s 
heads . . . and when they do, 
come forward they won't cross’ 
the buits ... and when they do 
cross the butts, they cross every | 
butt but yours . . . and when they | 
do come oyer you they are nearly | 
out of sight. . . and when they are 
within shot, you can’t hit’em .. .| 
and when you do hit ‘em you don’t 
kill ’em . . . and when you do kill | 
‘em you can’t pick’emup... and 
when you do find ’em they” re grey 
hens! ... Oh, I know it. I wonder 
go is going ng tee Hullo! THE EASTMOUTH OCTOPUS—IL 
iat was tha ° re 
Never saw the brute till it: was | 4 ad one il re 
right on me. There’s something ————#H-—-_— 


of the other guns down the lixe.] 


Jove! 
So is Billy. 


behind ‘em. By 
mopping them up. 


tT... 
tt. 








Pett 
I wonder what the devil ’s wrong | moss . 
I knew I was bad at the. ‘ 

game, but I never dreamed I was as! Jove! 
It’s this rotten light, and;* * , 
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" h wd m 7 pe 7 ‘of it. Great snakes, here they come! | way. ‘That's * brace. Here we are 

MEDITATIONS IN A BUTT. Sky" s black with em... ft t t T t | again en, & | veil Good 
[* Denotes the shots cf the speaker; t+ These) * * f T Load, you fool, don’t work. Deuce of a , long shot that! 


There — be a few birds still on the 
-tTt.-. Yes. Steady 
Right and left. By 
I ‘knew I could hit ’em..- 

What went wrong that 


.|time? Behind ’em, I suppose. There's 


. at, another 
a deuce of a pace with that wind; Millions of ’em. 
Bowker ’s!this time . . 
Hullo! Swinging down the line . 
Old Blackcock coming down the line’... 
Rutherford’s missed him. |. 

.| behind. . 
(Feverishly.) | that sort. 








totally unaware of the 


| way—deuce of a height. 


Great snakcs! 
Not coming for me 
yet: 
gd -Ttt 
Billy’s tearing them down now 
Hullo! skimming bird 

. Never could hit 
Simply don’t know how it’s 
Duck, isn’t it? Yes, coming my 
(Feverishly:) 
Remember, a s got a long neck. 
eee Plugged him, 
by Jove! ies we ‘re “talking ! 
.. +7 fT. . . Well, here are the 
‘beaters. (He stretches himself, 
drops his cartridge bag, «nd is 
about to get out of his butt.) By 
Jove, look at that! Rum place 
for him to sit. Here he comes. 
Be careful not to plug a beater. 
Now he’s. well over their heads. 
‘Steady! The eyes of Europe are 
jupon you this time. Well in 
ioe . . Down, Sir! 


big pack. 


done. 


| Ripping. One of my best, that. 
(Pause.) .. . Hullo! Bowker 
"| fired at. it too, did he? That's 


» | 
rather sickening. I suppose now 


that Bowker will claim that bird, 
| and I’m jolly sure I had him 
through the neck. Wish to good- 
‘ness he would leave my birds alone. 
I know I was dead on him... 
(He begins to gather up his birds.) 

. I say, Bowker! (shouting) 
| Did you pick that last grouse of 





moving on the sky-Jine there. Gone’. . 
away | T knew those flankers were far | time. 
too jar out. Who’s that whistling ?\ him! 
Oh, all right. Now we have it ...! Yes, he’s down... 


Tr . . Never even shook 
pater has him... tT T 


tttt®*tte. 


let ’em get too near. Always did.| a quarter of a mile off and I’ve nothing 


By Jove, there’s a pretty pack on | down ! ->+- TTT... Lowof birds 
the move. They are going off on/about, I must say...ft ff. . 
the left. No, they are heading for By Jove, there’ s a high lot. Too high 


. Bowker ’s downed | for Billy, I expect ... T Tf 
Here’s another 


Bowker . 
a brace. 


-TT. 


Good man. Here he is again., Thought so. pack. 





Single bird this time. Just skimming | Right at my head. (He sets his teeth.) 
the heather ... Steady ... Aim at Now then, steady! ... * I’m 
his fect. Don’t forget to aim at his; sure that second bird was aeeih (He 

Seems I can’t get on follows it with his eyes.) Yes, it’s 
to ’em sitar coming or going. Must| towered ... t+ tt. Down by 
have an eye like a poached egg .. .| the stream. Good; ‘that ’s always 
ttt tt... Hullo, they ’re busy down | something... TTT. Now, I’m 
theline...* *... “oo farout... | going to get o on to them. I've got off 
far too far out... T tTt...{|my bad patch. Hullo! coming up the 


ney seems to be making rather a hat | Tine. omy ste chai One, any | 


. Now, well in front of him this | was yours. 





- horrid, inward sinking) 





‘yours ? Oh, no, I’m sure it 
I never Well, if you 
are quite certain. All right. We'll let 
-|it go at that. (Zo himself) Never saw 
Bowker so keen to give up a bird before. 





Straight for me... Steady... * «| Nearly up to my knees in cartridges; He’s not so obstinate as I thought he 
. Oh——! Never touched ’em. Ij and devil a birddown... fT {...!was... (Zo the keeper) You'll find 
must get on to them sooner. I always} Hullo! There are the beaters! Only |another grouse of mine there, just 


where the dog is now. What? It’s 
a ? (To himself, with a sudden, 
It’s @ grey 





hen! 





‘““Wrp., Plans, - Price S. or D. F. 
B. Cott., suit left-hd. cor., 5 rs.” 

Advt. in * Sydney Morning Herald.” 
We have often felt a vague yearning 


for something, and it must be this. 





‘‘The Lowestoft herring-boat Doris landed 
at Grimsby yesterday about 1,600 fish, the result 
of the night’ s fishing. The herrings were sold 
during the day and realised £212." '"_Daily Mail. 


| Your breakfast will cost you more. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF WARWICKSHIRE. 
Mr. F. R. Foster (Captain of the Warwickshire XI., who have just won the Cricket Championship). 
“TELL KENT FROM ME SHE HATH LOST.”—IJJ. Henry VL, iv. 10. 
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SUITABLE FOR BOTH SEXES, YOUNG AND OLD. FASCINATING, 
80 ATTRACTIVE TO THE Briton. 





Come, Oread Nymphs! and come, thou guileless yokel! 
But not with tears nor melancholy wreath, 
Cypress and yew, and whatso’er the local 
Hillsides afford, and vales that are beneath, 
Of flowers funereal, nor garland’s buckle 
Of baleful nightshade nor the poppy’s head, 
But clover and wild thyme and honeysuckle, 
And divots of mown turf collect, and chuckle 
About my drive laid dead ! 


Ah, what a shot,—two hundred yards and over! 

By fervent hope and fitful fancy aimed, 

Sheer from the mark she soared, impetuous rover, 

And spurned the bunker and went on untamed, 
(And such a bunker, faced with filthy sleepers !) 

And bounded o’er the grass like wind-blown spume, 
And found soft rest at last and closed her peepers,— 
Come, sportive caddies, come, ye stern green-keepers, 

Come and behold the tomb! 


I shall be down in twain, and four is bogey, 

And when I muse how many a woeful time 
I have been foiled by that infernal fogey, 

That military card, and forced to climb 
Wearily up to yonder green oasis 

Out of the Libyan sands, perspiring hard, 
Like some poor camel,—Join your hands, ye Graces! 
This round at least a peerless hole embraces, 

Make merry with the bard. 
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— AT SMITH 


A NEW GARDEN GAME—‘“SLICING THE WASP.” 


AMUSING, SKILFUL, EXCITING, AND WITH THAT ELEMENT OF DANGER 





I shall be down in two, and James is lying 
(I’m sorry, James, of course,—I truly am) 

Deep in the dreadful trough where balls undying 
Suffer the tortures of the niblick’s slam : 

But mine, she rests beside the flag-crowned portal, 
The goal of all desires, the easeful end, 

(She who so many times has seemed immortal),— 

Forgive me, James, if I exude a chortle: 

Better pick up, my friend. 


Just one wild wallop in the old Sahara, 

And then come on with me and hark how sweet 
She lies in death, how tranquil, ma cara, 

The grave she sought for at her silvery feet. 
Strew on her roses, roses; spare to utter 

One word of sorrow for the wild thing free, 
But just a reverent motion with the putter 
And down she goes, like Bass or melted butter, 


Making “ one up” for me. Evoke. 








‘* Without going into technical details, it may be mentioned that | 
for the purpose of actuating the device the clutch shaft itself is cut 
in two, the part that carries the clutch being keyed to a boss that 
has dogs which engage with a companion series on a ring. When 
the spring is wound up it is retained in that condition by a pawl and 
ratchet. To start the motor a pedal slides the ratchet ring until it 
engages with the pawl and also causes the dogs to disengage, when 
the spring is free to unwind and rotate the clutch shaft through the 
medium of the ratchet and the pawl.” — Observer. 


This, however, is by the way. But you see what we | 
mean. 
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THE DRAGON OF WINTER HILL. 
Part I. 


Tuts is the tale the old men tell, the tale that was told 
to me, 
Of the blue-green dragon, 
The dreadful dragon, 
The dragon who flew so free, 
The last of his horrible scaly race 
Who settled and made his nesting place 
Some hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
One day, as the light was falling low 
And the turbulent wind was still, 
In a stony hollow, 
Where none dared follow, 
Beyond the ridge on the gorse-clad summit, the summit of 
Winter Hill! 


The news went round in the camp that night; it was, 


Dickon who brought it first 
How the wonderful dragon, 
The fiery dragon, 
On his terrified eyes had burst. 
‘“‘T was out,” he said, “for a fat young buck, 
But never a touch I bad of luck ; 
And still I wandered and wandered on 
Till all the best of the day was gone; 
When, suddenly, lo, in a flash of flame 
Full over the ridge a green head came, 
A green head flapped with a snarling lip, 
And a long tongue set with an arrow’s tip. 
I own I didn’t stand long at bay, 
But I cast my arrows and bow away, 
And I cast ray coat, and I changed my plan, 
And forgot the buck, and away I ran— 
And, oh, but my heart was chill: 
For still as I ran I heard the bellow 
Of the terrible slaughtering fierce-eyed fellow 





Who has made his lair on the gorse-clad summit, the summit | 
of Winter Hill.” 


| Then the women talked, as the women will, and the men- 
folk they talked too | 

Of the raging dragon, | 
The hungry dragon, | 

The dragon of green and blue. | 

And the Bards with their long beards flowing down, 

They sat apart and were seen to frown. 

But at last the Chief Bard up and spoke, 

‘“* Now I swear by beech and I swear by oak, 

By the grass and the streams I swear,” said he, 

“This dragon of Dickon’s puzzles me. 

For the record stands, as well ye know, 

How a hundred years and a year ago 

We dealt the dragons a smashing blow 

By issuing from our magic tree 

A carefully-framed complete decree, 

Which ordered dragons to cease to be. 

Still, since our Dickon is passing sure 

That he saw a regular Simon pure, 

Some dragon’s egg, as it seems, contrived 

To elude our curses, and so survived 

On an inaccessible rocky shelf, 

Where at last it managed to hatch itself. 

Whatever the cause, the result is plain: 

We’re in for a dragon-fuss again. 

We haven’t the time, and, what is worse, 

We haven’t the means to frame a curse. 

So what is there left for us to say 





Save this, that our men at break of day 
Must gather and go to kill 
The monstrous savage 
Whose fire-blasts ravage 
The flocks and herds on the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill?” 





BY-LAWS FOR PARKS. 


[A few rules to supplement the usual seventy or eighty that menace 
harmless pedestrians at the park gates. ] 

1. No person or persons shall take a photograph of the 
park or bandstand, or any portion or portions thereof, all 
available sunshine being required for the flower-beds. 

2. All children must be manacled, and have chain-balls 
affixed to their ankles. Those in arms, perambulators, 
or mail-carts must be provided with gags or respirators ; 
this to prevent them crying out and startling the fish, or 
stunting the growth of the hollyhocks and young trees. 

3. All loose change must be left at the entrance lodge 
in charge of the park-keeper, as the jingling of it excites the 
gardeners and takes their attention from their work. 

4. No man shall take in more than fourteen, no woman 
more than sixteen, and no child more than eighteen full 
breaths during one minute, as the atmosphere of this park 
is the property of the Town and Corporation and must not 
be wantonly depleted. 

5. No person or persons, male or female, infant or adult, 
shall be permitted within the boundaries of the park wear- 
ing colours that do not harmonise with the seasons’ bloom. 
A list of sympathetic shades may be inspected at the park 
lodge. 

6. No visitor shall continue to smell at a flower or to 
gaze at a swan for more than two consecutive minutes; or 
subject exotic and delicate plants to a draught by walking 
quickly past them. 

7. On breezy days all male headgear must be attached 
to wearer by a strong cord, a straw or silk hat being liable 
to plough up the gravel paths, and the chase of it to dis- 
turb the decorous atmosphere of the park. 

8. No one other than an officer of the Corporation, or 
specially authorised person, shall at any time inspect the 
carpet bedding without first wiping his boots. 

9. No dogs shall be admitted to the park unless conveyed 
in their kennels, the doors of which must be opened only 
sufficiently for ventilation and not for egress. 

10. On Empire Day children are allowed to sail small 
boats on the lake. Boats made of newspaper must first 
undergo inspection by the park-keeper, who is authorised 
to reject all craft not manufactured from the more reput- 
able of the dailies or weeklies. 

11. It is not permitted that parents shall bring more 
than three of their family into the park at any one time, 
several faces of one or a similar cast destroying the 
charm of variety in the crowd. 

12. Any person caught in the act of sneezing will im- 
mediately be evicted from the park, as these convulsions 
seriously disturb the air waves. Where a person is 
observed to be struggling in the incipient stages of a 
sneeze, and the distance between the prospective sneezer 
and the exit gate justifies such a procedure, the officials 
have authority to rush the said prospective sneezer off the 
premises before the explosion. 

Penalties for infringement of any of the above by-laws :— 

For the first offence, the offender shall be required to 

commit to memory the whole of the thousand and one 
(or more, as the case may be) rules exhibited on this 
board. 


For the second offence: Death. By OrRper. 
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Trist Boatman (surveying the solitury result of the day). ‘‘Iv'’s A FOIN FISH FOR THE SIZE ’AV UT; THEM'LL RUN ABOUT THREE TO 


THE POUND.” 


Angler. ‘‘HARDLY THAT, I SHOULD SAY.” 
Boatman. ‘‘ WELL, MAYBE THE OTHER TWO’D BE A BIT BIGGER.” 








GRAND ENGLISH OPEKA. 
Patriotic VENTURE. 
A stim, pale li tle man—in looks 
curiously resembling Sir CHARLES 
DarLinc—reticent, modest, but plumb 


on the spot all the time, such is Mr. | 


Hector <Anvilstone, the creator of 


the magnificent op2ra house which | 


has sprung into existence, as at the 
wand of an enchanter, on the north 
side of Kingswych. Already £590,000 
have been expended on the building, 
and £250,000 more will be required to 
raise the curtain on the opening night, 


| when Mr. Anvilstone begins his « um- 





paign with a thirty-week seazo: of 
Russian and Spanish opera. 

“Yes,” observed Mr. Anvilstone 
when we ran him to earth in the 
Reading-room of the British Museum, 


‘‘my ambition has always been to do| 


something for dear old England. You 
see Iam not calling it ‘The Anvilstone 
Opera House’; I call it ‘The Grand 
National All-English Opera House,’ 
because everything about it is English. 
The architect is English; the bricks 
are English; the box-keeper speaks 
English quite fluently; and the prices 


are English. Nothing cheap and 
nasty. There is to be an English horn 
|in the orchestra, and I am even going 
so far as to provide English transla- 
tions of the operas which ara to be 
performed in my first season. 

“ You may have noticed the theatre ? 
| There are two curious things about the 
facade: one is the paucity of doors ; the 
other the stone face in the centre. The 
paucity of doors is a problem which 
/you must ask any English architect 

to solve ; the stone face is my own. 
| Don’t shoot at it. I am doing my best. 

* As you know,” Mr. Anvilstone con- 
| tinued, “I am opening with The Knout, 
\by Sviatntchitzky, the costumes for 
| which have all been made in London 
iby English tailors. Later on I may 
|have a WAGNER season, but if I do the 
| water used in the Rhine-maiden scenes 
ishall be genuine English Thames- 
water.” 

It only remains to be added that Mr. 
Anvilstone, who has never worn a fur- 
coat and is a life-long teetotaler, has 
chartered a special train on the Trans- 
Siberian railway to bring over a bevy 
of distinguished -Chinese musicians 
from Mukden for the opening night. 





‘‘The fire spread with startling rapidity ; it 
was one of the hottest fires that has been 
experienced of late, and it was got under control 
by a large force of the Fire Brigade, which 
quickly assembled, in less time than would have 
seemed credible for a fire of such large extent.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
It is surprising how apathetic they 
become when they know it’s a large fire; 
but for a little one they ’re at it directly. 
It hasn’t a chance. 





‘‘The burning question of the day in the 

minds of all thoughtful poultry-keepers, says 
©. N. Perkins in the ‘Poultry Review’ (U.S.A.), 
is how to provide shade for the fowls during the 
hot weather.”—Furm Life. 
There are various things to do. A 
parasol for every fowl is sometimes 
tried. Another way is to teach them 
“In the Shadows.” 





‘Boy RecEivep in good Home to Educate 
with own son; age and terms moderate.” 
** Members’ Circular,” Civil Service Supply 
Association, Limited. 


None of immoderate age need apply. 








‘Tue Cuier SecreTary.—Mr. Birrell was 
in his office at the Castle to-day transacting 
ofticial business,” —Dublin Evening Herald, 


Caught again. 
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THE SEASON’S SUMMARY. 


Tne County Championship being now 
finished, we have leisure to consider the 
results of the past season. 


may be said to be over. The rise of 
Warwickshire to the premier position 
has already been commented on in the 
columns of our contemporaries (we 
believe); and numerous writers have 
rightly pointed out that, if the method 
of scoring points in the championship 
had only been different (as, for 
instance, if the losses had been sub- 
tracted from the umpires, and the 
lunches ignored—or the drawn games 
divided among the wicket-keepers, and 
the heavy roller insured) in these cir- 
cumstances some other county might 
have obtained the laurels. It is un- 
doubtedly true also that the fact of 
Warwickshire not having arranged 
matches with Kent, Somerset, Corn- 
wall, Co. Cork and Herzegovina, has 
done much to rob the competition of 
its interest; while the fact that the 
wickets have suited the county’s bowl- 
ing, and that its batsmen have been in 
form, has certainly given an unfair 
advantage to the Midland shire. None 
the less, all good sportsmen—having 
called attention to these points and ‘to 
any others which occurred to them— 
will hasten to congratulate Mr. FostEr’s 
team on its success. 





The M.C.C. team, which is about to 
leave these shores in order to tour the 
country of our Australian kinsmen be- 
yond the seas, has now been definitely 
made up; indeed, it has been published 
in more than one of our contemporaries. 
It is an excellent team, if a little on 
the slow side in batting. However, we 
have much to learn from our Colonial 
cousins in more things than cricket, 
and it is to be hoped that when Mr. 
Douanas and Vine are in together the 
rest of the eleven will seize the oppor- 
tunity to see something of the country. 
Indeed, it is considered likely that, if 
Vine and KinneErr go in first for 
England, with Mr. Douatas first 
wicket, Mr. WarNER and Hopss may 
even find it possible to pay a flying 
visit to the Motherland for the Christ- 
mas festivities. 

In any case we earnestly hope that 
the team will return victorious to this 
country (if possible, in 1912) and that, 
a few days after their landing 
Tilbury, we may have the pleasure of 
reading Mr. WarneEr’s book (on which 





g at) calamities 


we trust he is already at work), How: Parliamentary language, cannot now 
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| for the second Time of Asking we 
pinched the Mythical Ashes. 





But it is time we turned our attention 


True, the|to the doings of humbler individuals, 
Cross Arrows have yet to begin their | whose season, no less than that of the 
campaign, ard the South of England | great ones, is now coming to an end. 
(including Essex) is still waiting to| England, it has often been said, is a 
meet XXIX of Carshalton and Dis-| nation of sportsmen. This does not 
trict; but to the general public cricket | 


simply mean that England can turn out 
eleven good cricketeis or fifteen good 
footballers, but that at heart every man 
of us has a passion for some kind of 
sport. Mr. Stanley Nibbs, of The 
Towers, Paddockhurst, is a fine example 
of this kind of Englishman. Mr. Nibbs’ 
score for the season is as follows :— 


Wasps killed 2,136 
Injured .. . 497 
Left in marmalade 8,562 
Most in a day . 140 
*Average . ‘ 53°4 
Times stung 7 


* Irrespective of one day when Mr. Nipps was 

confined to his bed. 
Mr. Nibbs uses an ordinary wooden 
wasp-killer with a cane-handle, and, 
except for an occasional course of mas- 
sage during the summer, undergoes no 
special training. 

Another gentleman who has had a 
very good season is Mr. John B. Bel- 
lows, of Upper Croydon and Leadenhall 
Street. Mr. Bellows’ record at the 
moment of writing, for his season is 
not yet finished, shows the following 
remarkable figures :— 

Letters to the press denounc- 
ing the Radical-Socialist 
Government .... . 

Letters in which the words 
“‘ perjured traitor ’’ occurred 

Letters in which the words 
“contemptible time-server” 


occurred. . . .. . . 586 
Letters in which the words 
“toeing the line” occurred 586 
Letters published. . 27 
Most in a day . — ee 
Percentage of ‘ perjured 
traitors” to letters pub- 
lished . . 94:6 


Mr. Bellows hopes to improve his 
record materially during the silly sea- 
son, but already he is considered to be, 
next to Mr. Lro Maxssg, the most 
thoughtful writer before the public. 





We have left consideration of the 
most important record of the season 
till the last. Need we say we refer to 
the weather? (No.) That the weather 
has contributed largely to all. the 
of the season — strikes, 
wasps, droughts, Warwickshire’s vic- 
tory and the extreme fruitiness of 
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be denied. On the other hand there 
have been compensations. It is with 
these compensations that our last Table 
will deal :— 
Interviews in the ha'penny 
press with a well-known 





Harley Street physician 11,893 
Articles on “ How to Keep 

mee 6% wake > Se 
Menus of a light little 

lunch for City men . 10,999 
Paragraphs on how the 

Stock Exchange is tak- | 

ing the great heat . 2506 | 
Photographs of people i 

drinking. . . . , 981 


That this has been a record summer, 
and a summer for which we should all 
be grateful, no one who reads these 
statistics will deny. A. A. M. 





AT THE PLAY. 
THE FoLLIEs. 


Pernars it is a mistake to see 
The Follies on a first night. Perhaps, 
anyhow, it is a mistake to write about 
them while their jokes are still fresh 
in the memory. It may be that in a 
year’s time I shall be saying, ‘“‘ How 
splendid Kismet and the Coronation 
Scena were!” just as I say now, 
“How excellent in the old days | 
were A Voice Trial and Everybody's 
Benefit !” 

It is true, of course, that The Follies 
have lost in Miss Gwenniz Mars their 
brightest planet. Miss Fay Compton 
has made a _ promising beginning, 
but it will be some time before she 
can take Miss Mars’ place in our 
hearts. The rest of the company 
remains the same. Custom has 
not staled the variety of any of 
them; in most cases time has wrought 
an improvement in their art; and 
yet — and yet I find myself. still 
saying,‘ How glorious was Everybody's 
Benefit.” 

J seemed to get at the secret of | 
this during the performance of The 
Fourth Wall—a sort of potted Shavian | 
play. It was very funny in places, | 
without doubt; but it could have 
raised just as much laughter in the 
hands of any other company of 
actors that one liked to select. In 
as far as it was a success it was 
a suecess of costume and book, not, 
as in the old Folly shows, a success 
of personality. The Follies should 
never have burlesques written for 
them, they should .create their own; 
their jokes must not be ordered, they 
must emerge. ; 

But, of course, there is still plenty of 
fun going about at the Apollo. The 
National Songs, the Court Scene in 
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Kismet, Miss ALLANDALE’s song, ‘“‘ The 


Mole and the Butterfly,’ Mr. Morris | 
Harvey’s Prehistoric Man, and the| 
Grand Guignol Thrill, are as good as | 
anything that they have ever done. | 


And perhaps the best thing of all is 
BeEn’s little sketch of Lieutenant Clinton 
in the last named. Sometimes I think 
that Ben ought to be promoted to be a 
real Folly. He is good enough, but | 
suppose his talent is too delicate. He 
must be nursed carefully. 

A final word to Mr. Lewis Sypney, 
whose temporary absences from the 
stage are still the tragedies of the 
evening. Ifhe read Punch as diligently 


as I go to The Follies, he would know | 


that one of his new stories appeared in 
this paper not so long ago. If he 
doesn’t mind, I don’t. h 





THE RED TIE. 


THE man with the long hair and the 
slouch hat glanced up from his Clarion 
at the new-comer just entering the 
third-class railway compartment. His 
eyes lit up as he noticed the vivid red 
tie worn by the latter. 

‘‘Good morning, brother!’’ said the 
man with the long hair, cheerfully. 

The new-comer turned a dull, sus- 
picious eye upon him. ‘“ You’ a 
foreigner?” said he. 

“No; I belong to the English fra- 
Things are looking bright for 
the Cause, aren’t they?” 

“ For the what?” 

“For the Cause.” 

“ What Cause?” 

“ The revolt.” 

“ You mean time-and-a-half for Sun- 
day work, I s’pose?” 

“T mean the regeneration of the 
world.” 

“ What generation ?” 

“ The regeneration.” 

“Ah!” said the man with the red 
tie, blankly. 

“The railways will have to go first,” 
continued the man with the long hair; 
and for the first time the new-comer 
showed interest in the conversation. 

“Go to where?” said he. “I ain’t 
heard.” 

“To the State, of course.” 

“ What for?” 

“ For the sake of the people.” 

“T don’t know what you ’re driving 
at!. If you mean tight-packing on 
the evening suburbans, that can’t be 
helped—any railway man’ll tell you 
that.” 

“Are you trying to be funny?” 
asked the Clarion-man warmly. 
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Lady to loafer who has asked for weoney). “Vou 
TAKING IT HOME TO YOUR WIFE.” 
Loafer. “1 Ais’? GoT A WIFE, Lipy. I’m 


\ 





"LL ONLY DRINK IT, I SUPPOSE, INSTEAD OF 


EARNIN’ ME OWN LIVING.” 








| “A blooming Social'st! Lumme, 
no!” 
“Then why on earth do you wear 
our tie?”’ 
| ‘What tie?” 
“The red tie.” 
“ Your tie?” 
| Yes, our-tie!” 
The new-comer 
| Clarion-man_ pityingly. 


looked at the 
“There’s a 


| out sheep’s head as didn’t even know 
that the red tie means the L. and S.W.! 
Oh, go home and mind the baby !!” 





‘*These native newspapers, it said, adversely 
criticised Lieutenant Shirase and his party for 
not setting out on their journey sooner than 
they did, and closed their criticism by stating 
lthat in the circumstances he and the other 

| leaders could not do otherwise if they failed 
|to reach the Pole than ‘die the honourable 


“Don’t you try to make a fool of|lot of sheep’s heads knocking about | death ’—which means in plain English, commit 


me, or you'll get a thick ear!” was 
the reply. 
“ Aren’t you a Socialist ?” 


this world,” said he, ‘‘and as a railway 
porter I meet most of ’em, but I’ve 
| never yet met such a chronic, out-and- 





| ‘kari kari.’””"— Wanganui Herald. 
} 2 . 
| What do they know of English who 
| have never been to Wanganui ? 
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THE FALSE ALARM. 























A LIQUID ASSET. 

[A waterfall is being auctioned at Jondron, 
Savoy. ] 

Auctioneer (log.): Lot 315. Water- 
fall, complete with banks, bushes, 
rocks, chamois and wild fowl. In full 
working order. Now, gentlemen, what 
may I say forit? This is a real, live fall, 
with three gallons of water guaranteed 
per second, winter and summer. An 
ornament to any nobleman’s estate. 


Charm, mystery, grandeur, romance | 


and poetry! Ripples, eddies, spray, 
watersprites, echo, minnows, dreamy 
shallows, whispering zephyrs, aged 
fisherman, tradition, legend and curse 
attached. A slap-up affair. Now, 
what's the money ? 

Eh? Twenty-five? Twenty - five 
what—thousands? Pounds? Pounds, 
does the gentleman say? For a 
fall like that? This is a weterfall, 
Sir, not a duck-pond or a quicksand. 
Twenty-five pounds wouldn't pay the 
water-rates on a f.ll like that! No, 
Sir! Look at the entrance fees alone, 
at threepence a-head and the tourist 
scason only coming on. Why, the 
souvenirs and picture-postcards would 
fstch twenty-five pounds alone! 

Forty? Can't do it, Sir; we've never 
hawked waterfal!s here, and we never 





shall! This is water — lime, phos- 
phates, hydrocarbons, salts, bromides 
and nitrates. Bottled and sold at six- 
pence a pint it will bring you in your 
capital in a month, or you give it back 
to us and we return you the money. 
See? Cures rheumatism, liver, ague, 
hay fever, infantile cholera, heartburn, 
swollen feet, obesity and the staggers. 
Children like it. Standard water, 
harmless, antiseptic, invigorating. 
Romance? The place is full of 
romance—can’t help it. Ice-maiden 
jclose at hand, glaciers to all parts, 
|goat-herds, peasants, horn - blowers. 
| When the moon is on that waterfall it 
| would make a locomotive engine feel 
‘romantic! Fifty? At fifty,—going! 
| Look at what you can do with it! 
Work an electric light plant, drive a 
|vecuum-cleaner or pianola, water the 





lawn. Bathing, paddling, boating, 
washing. This fall will wash any- 


thing; you put the clothes in and 
the water does the rest. Sixty—the 
gentleman with the knickerbockers. 
Thank you, Sir! At sixty! 

Now there’s no use messing about 
with a waterfall like this. Sixty I’m 
offered. Everything complete,—foliage, 
edelweiss, rushes, beetling crag, ice 
mountain, avalanches, foaming pre- 
cipice within one minute. Good as a 








family pedigree to anyone wanting to 
set up as a country gentleman. 

No advance on sixty? Well, I'll tell 
you what I'll do; I'll throw in the 
bottomless pool and the end of the 
glacier and sell them in one lot. Now, 
gentlemen, what may I say? Eh? A 
hundred? Thank you, Sir. A hundred 
—at a hundred—any advance on a hun- 
dred? Going—gone! The gentleman 
with the straw hat and the alpenstock. 

Next lot—431—mountain pass and 
two snow huts. Now, what’s the 
money ? 





From the circular of SHan Poonam 
Cuanp Nanoat Cuanp (if you know 
whom we mean) :— 

‘*We prepare the above writteu cloth good 
and give there different colourd as fallow ; 
Suok as, dark-greece, light greece fare-blue, 
light pink, darkbrawn, etc.” 

We must certainly have a pair of 
“suok as” knickerbockers for the 
moors. 





‘John Galsworthy had written a half-dozen 
volumes of sketches, novels and plays before 
the Silver Fox came out.”—The Book Monthly. 
The Silver For, of course, made 
GaLsworTHy’s reputation. Some, how- 
ever, prefer the same author’s Country 
Mouse. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Germany. “NOBODY LOVES ME—AND THEY ALL WANT TO TRAMPLE ON ME!” 
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«ALL THE LATEST HAVES.” 
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| to think a bit. 
Sucu was the legend on a card in|all of them. 


“Of course,” she said, “ you have 


Now here’s a splendid 


the window that not only caught but | joke for a billiard-table.” 


for 2 moment bewildered my eye, and | 
in 1 went to investigate. For ‘who is 
not interested in “ haves’’? Moreover, 
I had never before seen the word 


. . . . | 
used in print as a substantive, and in 


the plural too. 
people could be had, I knew: 
irreverent had had me often. 
that there were on sale a variety of 


That unsuspecting 
the 


But | 


She showed me a cigarette half 
| burned, with a little glowing light amid 
the ash. Also a cigar in the same 
condition. 

“You just lay one of these on 
the cloth of the _ billiard-table,” she 
continued, “and watch your host’s ex- 
|pression. There ’ve een some terrible | 
rows over it, I’m told. I’m told that 
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But that’s the case with | 
Workmen’s 


articles laboriously made for no other | friendships have heer: broken up. The 


she said. 
“Before the 
But 


“ You, I suppose,” 
“Ah, yes,” I replied. 
Compensation Act! 
now ?”’ 

She refused to be frightened. 

“What’s that?’’ I asked, pointing to 
a red blob. 

“Oh, that’s awfully good,” she said. 
“That’s a spoonful of “raspberry jam. 
You lay it on the table-cloth with a 
spoon beside it,.and hear what the 
| people say.” 

“ But suppose there is no raspberry 
jam—I mean, of course, other than 


this—on the table?” 
| “Then you wouldn't 
\do it; you’d wait.” 

“Carrying it in my 
| pocket all the time ?”’ 
| “Yes, of course. 


purpose than to have —— 
with—that was a new | 

idea. For 
contrivance which lifted 
plates mysteriously, and 
a cotton-wool peach too 


beyond a| f : = 
POLICE REGULATIONS 


If 








like the real article, I you really intended to 

had seen none. have e anybody with it.’ 
I asked to be shown “Haven't you any 
apricot jam or green- 


the best things in haves. 

“This is the best,” said 

the young lady behind 
the counter, displaying 
an empty ink-pot and a 


gage? All the people I 
know eat those j jams.” 
“No, only raspberry.” 


“Then it’s no use to 


| fat blue-black exuda- me,” 1 said. “Is that 
| tion made of some soft iall?”’ 

| | material at its side. She “No; here’s the latest. 
| placed the horrid sub- The cut finger.” She 
i stancein my hand. “It’s ‘showed me a_ white 


finger - stall through 
‘which blood appeared to 


very amusing,” she said. 
‘You wait till the room 








is empty and then you} ‘be oozing. ‘That's very 
lay the blot on sosnstininng | |popular,” she added. 
nice or valu: “It makes people think 
table-cloth or a book or | you’ve cut yourself. 
a piece of embroidery— | Then, when they find 


overturn the ink-pot by | ‘they've been sorry all 








it, and there you are. | for nothing, you laugh. 
When your wife comes | Which will you have?” 
in, for example, she has| « All,’ I said, for I had 
ja fit. See? We sell} a happy thought. My | 
q ” — 1° } 
| thousands of them. | old friend Sir Henry | 
| “But how if one is| was just leaving for a 
! arr: 9) Por : Ses i , = : seY1eER reite °C , 
| unmarried ?”’ I asked. | MR. PUNCH’S WARM FELICITATIONS TO THE FORCE. series of visits to persons 
“Oh, then you try it | é aw igiet , of eminence unlikely to 
é Constable, ** Well, we've got a bit of extra pay, mate, ‘over and above’ as ° ] 
/on your hostess or a vou might say, and not had to strike for it.” . jhave come into touch 
| lady friend,” she said. — -- - - ———!'with this peculiar form 


of wit. 


“ But it’s no use if they know it?” 
I pursued. 

“No, of course not. 
had twice, of course. 
thing. But there are so many: 
bound to get them with one of them. 
Here, for example ;” and she showed 
me a solid mess of jelly—yellow and 
white—on a card bearing the words, 


You can’t be 
Not with the same 
you're 


cigarette ’s a 
pence.’ 


penny; the cigar two- 


“ Will they do for anything besi des|a humourist—a little cruel, 
| but unmistakable—such as nothing he 


?”’ T asked. 

“Oh, yes, ot course. On a piece of 
old lace, for example; or a costly 
shawl. Here’s a red-hot cinder for 
Turkey carpets or Persian rugs. It 
ought to be something valuable or the | 


billiard-tables : 


So I gave them to him. 
He came back with a ge as 
perhaps, 


had ever done or said could have 
for him. 


won 





ane at Wellington Barracks. 


Barker, the 6ft. llin. Grenadier 
snapped while drilling with his 
- Daily Nketch, 


‘These tall men are too brittle. 


* Private 





. Who dropped that egg ?”’ owner isn’t sufficiently : alarmed.” uni 
“You lay this on the carpet,” she| “ But it wouldn't do to alarm people | cu nt.” 
said, * and it makes people jump, I can | too much,’ ’I said. ‘Suppose they were 
tell you. | to be ill, would you or I be liable?” 
“But you must choose your house} ‘ They wouldn't,” she said. 
with some care,” I suggested. “In| “But they might. A very mean 
, many houses no one goes about carry- | man, for example, and a very costly 
ing raw eggs; or if ‘they do, it is not| Persian carpet. Who would be re- 
| in the living rooms.’ sponeine then—you or I?” 


te 





From a Queen's Hall programme : 
‘‘No. 3 isa hunting song. . 
by a tonic and dominant bass.” 


. accompanied 


Thirsty work, hunting. 



































A GLUT IN THE MARKET: 


Being a Romance of the New Peerage 
that might have been. 
[A complete operetta in Two Parts, which, 


having been hawked about during the Peerage 
menace among the Directors of our Musical 


giving offence to Peers and so producing unrest 
among their ladies of the Chorus, is now sold 
off a3 waste goods. ] 

Pant I. 

The Scene is laid in the boudoir of 
Phyllis, regardless of time and occasion. 
» It is a sumptuous room with some twenty 
| entrances to it, a remarkable number of 
| lights and only three walls. As, how- 
ever, it is only owing to the absence of 
the fourth wall that you are able to hear 
and see what is going on, this is no 
matter for complaint. At the rise of the 
curtain the stage is found to be filled to 
overflowing with young ladies in pink 
pyjamas, their raison d’étre being 
rather to please the fancy than to 
assist the plot. They do their level 
best to make themselves heard, in spite 
of the determined opposition of the 
| orchestra. 





Orvenina Cuorvs. 
Our exuberance is such 
That nothing ever checks it; 
But when we think you ‘ve had as much 
As you can stand, we exit. 
[The stage is thereupon cleared for 
action, ond Phyllis enters. 
RecitativeE—Phyllis. 
| Love is, I think, a wonderful affair, 
| And women are astonishing . . . But 
there! 
Although the audience does not seem 
to doubt it, 
' I think I'd better tell them all about it. 
(To the Conductor of the Orchestra) 
| I say, I think I'll tell them all about it. 
| [At that the conductor, having re- 
| mained singularly apathetic during 
| 





the recital, becomes suddenly ani- 
mated, taps everything he can reach 
1 with his baton, rests his left hand 
| lovingly on the bald head of the 
first violinist beneath him, smiles 
inclusively and with a‘ One—two 
—three—Go” starts the music. 
Sona—Phyllis. 
That lips so red and cheeks so pink 
And such expressive eyes 
Should be admired is not, I think, 
A matter for surprise. 
And when you sze my dainty nails, 
| Then you will understand 
| Why no observant gallant fails 
To ask me for my hand. 


Though every lass has got her lad, 
And some have two or three, 

Yet these be men who never had 
The chance of seeing me. 





Comedy and rejected by them in the fear of 
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I merely state the dismal fact 
(Conceit I do abhor) 

My applicants, to be exact, 

Amount to forty-four. 


And some are very poor but tall, 
And some are short but rich, 

I know I cannot have them all, 
But only one . . . and which ? 

The feelings I regard them with 
Are very much the same ; 

My preferences is William Smith ; 
But what a common name! 


Yes, that’s my only fault, and I 
Confess it with a sob: 

I crave for aristocracy, 
Being something of a snob; 

And though the forty-four display 
Inestimable worth, 

For me that cannot wipe away 
The fact of common birth. 


I’ve put them off and off, until 
They tell me I shall lose 
The lot of them, unless I will 
Make up my mind and choose. 
In what a sorry cas2 I am! 
For now I must begin. 
(Voice without.) 
Some gentlemen to se2 you, ma’am. 


Phyllis. 
Ah! Please to show them in. 


[Enter a crowd of forty-three gentle- 
men of various shapes, ages and 
sizes, but all immacu'ately and 
identically clad. From time to 
time they remove their hats and 
replace them on their heads, change 
their sticks from one hand to the 
other, and generally gambol. The 
audience will be too much engrossed 
in observing the unanimity of their 
movements to wonder why they 
trouble to wear hats and sticks at 
all in a laly’s boudoir. 


Phyllis. 
Good morning, Sirs; is not the weather 
fine ? 
Or do you find the heat a little tryin’ ? 


The Gentlemen. (Full Chorus.) 
For two long years and more 
We rubbed along together, 
Nor counted it a bera 
To talk about the weather. 
Let's change the subject ; your 
Remarks are ‘..te and pretty. 
Oh, leave the temperature 
To ZauBra or NEGRETTI! 


We find we do not like 

Tho vapid way you dally; 
We have combined to strike 

For no more shilly-shally. 
So ask your inner soul 

Which is your chosen lover, 
And then-declare the poll 

And get the business over. 
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Phyllis (singling out the best-looking 
ad best-voiced of them). 

But tell ma, for I do not follow, Sir, 

To what negotiations you refer. 


The Gentlemen addressed (Solo). 


Forgive us if we seem a little rude, 
And pardon if our overtures are crude. 
You know quite well what we are 
getting at; 
So why adopt this foolish attitude ? 
For love of you we've plied our several 
lutes, 
Have donned our several patent-leather 
boots. 
As night by night we press our 
several trousers, 
So day by day we’ve pressed our several 
suits. 
To what effect ? To not a one’s recital 
Have you afforded Cefinite requital ; 
And, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, 
You ’ve clamoured rather loudly for a 
title. 
What Phyllis wants, that, so I swore, 
shall be; , 
Love knows of no impossibility. 
Permit me then to introduce myse!f 
As Thomas, Viscount Ninety Seven (C). 
Duet (Phyllis and Viscount 97 (C) ). 


Phy. Then you are a Peer? 


Vis. That’s so. 
Phy. It se2ms very queer. 
Vis. i know. 


Phy. You leap at a jerk 
To figure in Burke. 
Political work ? 

Vis. Quite so. 
Your name in Debrett... 


Phy. But, oh! 
Vis. You would not regret ? 
Phy. Ah, no! 


Vis. Well, now I’m a Peer, 
You ’ll marry me, dear ? 
And the rest of them here... 
Phy. May go! 
The Other Gentlemen (in chorus) 
It’s hard to believe, 
We know, 
That he should deceive 
You so, 
By omitting to say 
1n his underhand way 
'’hat all of us, eh ? 
Are do.. 
A Peer he may be 
Vis. Bravo! 
Cho. Well, well, so are we. 
Phy. - But no? 
Why, tell me, my dears 
({ doubt my own ears), 
Are all of you Peers ? 
Cho. That’s so! 





(Env oF Part I.) 
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Motver, ** YES, I SHALL CERTAINLY P 


Gladys. ‘“‘On, MummMy! NeEeEp I? 
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UT GLADYS INTO SOME PROFESSION SO THAT SHE CAN BE SOME USE IN THE WORLD.’ 
Can’t I BE JUST AN ORDINARY WOMAN, 
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Ir is now fearel 
Leonarvo’s Monna Lisa should he re- 
covered, she will, as the result of her 
recent troubles, have lost her famous 
smile. 


The trials of our naval air-ship have 
been postponed once more, as important 
alterations are to be made. ‘his is 


good news, for the longer her trials are | 


postponed the longer we shall have 
her with us, we suspect. 


The Kaiser insists that his Germans 
shall have ‘a place in the sun.” 
matter of fact many Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have consigned them at 
times to a yet hotter place. 


The American Consul at Swatow, 
South China, reports that native cloth 
made from bana: a fibre wears well, 
and is thin and cool. 
have the advantage of being an admir- 
able emergency ration. 


Among the latest additions to the 
Zoological Gardens is a swarm of 


that, even if 


As a} 


It should also | 


| Women,” says The Graphic, “ are 
An illite:ate native bee was heard ex-|showing vast improvement in the 
pla‘ning to a friend the other day that! matter of not losing their heads.” 
“ Angelito” is foreign for “ Lunatic.’ | This is all the more creditable becaus2 


| . . . 
istinging apparatus they do not sting. | 


is ae “ 
iit muss be most difficult sometimes to 


find them in those huge hats. 


A correspondent mentions in The 
| Times that he recently saw a butterfly | 
‘in the Piccadilly Tube Station. It! 
seems incredible that no one should 
| have shot it. 


| 
“Tuirty YEARS FoR ONE Pray” 
is the title given by a contemporary to 
an announcemen’ of a forthcoming 
. ‘drama by Mr. Harn Caine. The 
The celebration of the settlement of ;sentence strikes us as excessive even 
the recent Labour troubles, which was! for Mr. Harn Carne. 
jheld at the Crystal Palace the other | ie 
\day, went off admirably. It was not! A witness called in a case at West 
even marred by a strike of pageant} Ham described himself as a “ Spotter,” 
workers, |and explained that the occupation was 
+ “the taking out of spots at a laundry.” 
Prisoners in the Montgomery City| What, then, we would ask, is the 
‘gaol, The Express informs us, are now | designation of the individual who puts 
'permitted to go out and fish all day. | the spots on at the laundry. 
This is surely carrying the adage, 
“Spare the rod, spoil the child,” 
rather far. a 





“During the strike, a picket visited a 
station on a branch of the North Eastern 
Railway to induce the employés to cease work. 
The station-master’s wife, guessing the object 


A beauty expert recently declared | 
that our women are becoming less| 
| good-looking. Now, as a somewhat | 
| pathetic sequel to this assertion, and | 
| by way of confirmation, comes the} We should have thought the pickets 


| 


whitewash and chased him from the station.” 
Daily Paper. 


small black bees from Jamaica called | announcement that next season ladies} would have heartily welcomed white- 


Angelitos. Although provided with a 


| are to wear veils. | washing. 


of the man’s visit, ran out with a bucket of 

















PRO COMO. 


Victoria. Give me the thing.” 

And placing Como and its Sur- 
roundings firmly before me, I read 
out slowly and distinctly the directions 
for reaching‘the grotto :—* ‘ Yon can 
to either by Brunate, by funicular, or 
the on mountain‘ footpaths, vhich takes 
about three hours on foot, or, by Villa 
Albese, or Erba, an hour and half on 
foot, or in a carriage (8 francs) one 
hour and a half for kilometers 12.’ ”’ 

“ T told you so,” said Victoria. 

“Ah, but you didn’t read the next 
line—‘ The best for a good walker is 
to go one way and return by the 
other.’ That simplifies matters. That 
is what we will do.” 

“What is there to sce ¢@ 
| when we get there, any- € 
how?” Victoria asked im- 
patiently. 

«The Grottas,’’’ I read, 
lingering luxuriously over 
the word, “ ‘ the grottas, 
gradually to an opening of | 
8 by 6 metres continues 
for about 150 metres, then | 
turns and deepens in the 
depth of the mountain. Its 
origin is yet unknown. At 
the entrance there is always 
a person selling drinks, eat- 
ables and torehes——’ And | 
oh, I’ve missed a line !—' 
‘Before arriving half-way | 
these is the inn of Parra- 
vicino or Health.’ There, | 
Victoria, is another Italian | 
word for you: Parravicino | 
=health. Io sono in buono 
parravicino !’”’ 

“Tsn’t there anything 
else to see in this place?” 
asked Victoria. 

“ You mustn't call it a place, Victoria. 





the most attractive lake cities... 
It formed the theme of the greatest 





there is no person of culture, which 
does not have a Strong wish to see it. 
A fine hain of hills extends to the 
| west. Large como:lious, and elegant 
steamers plough at every moment the 
waves . Indeed this seducing 
portion of the Classic grounds of Italy, 
invites the foreigner to . . .’” 


Victoria; “ I meanchurches and things.” 

I turned over a page or two and 
continued—*‘ The Lyceum Palace. He 
who enters the town from Porta Torre 
—from the monumental medieval 
tower, which rises since 1192 to laugh 
at the course of time—sees soon this 





a= : - _ —— 





“You have made a muddle of it,’ 





“IT don’t want all that,” interrupted | 
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columns of cipolline marble.’ Or, 
‘again, there is the Politeama, which 
‘is adapted to any sort of shows 
daily or nightly.’ ” 

Here Victoria, who is not interested 
in the lighter side of life, began to 
fidget, so I turned hastily to the church 
of San Fedele, which ‘ was rebuilt in 
1905 in its upper part, which menaced 
a fall,” and to the monastery of San 
Donato, “ where the blessed Geremia 
Lambertenghi said to have reposed to 
do penitence.” 

_ Victoria was with me again, and 
|I proceeded to the monument of 
_ Alexander Volta—‘ The grateful mother 
‘country erected in 1838 on the square 
dedicated, now to the name of the 
great one, a marble statue, he is 
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PICNIC RESOURCE. 


CHARLES HAD REMEMBERED TO BRING THE BOTTLE OF CLARET, THE | ta 
PIE, THE SALAD, THE BREAD, THE BUTTER, THE CORKSCREW AND EYEN | me by striking a note on 
THE SALT, BUT HE HAD FORGOTTEN THE GLASSES. 
WONDERING HOW THEY SHOULD MANAGE WHEN Doris saip, ‘‘ HERE's 
|AN IDEA; L 


THEY 


ET’S DRINK IT OUT OF THIS.” 






——. 
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which separates the Bisbino from the 
vast Alpine circus,’ there is Brunate, 
pathetically described as follows :— 
‘And thus the poor and half deserted 
village became a true town, where no 
Comodity is missed, where the air is 
healthy, where you may enjoy perfect 
quietress.’ And, of course, there is 
always the climate—‘ which satisfies 
every visitor and more so those who 
remain there for some length of time.’”’ 

“We know all about the climate,” 
said Victoria. “Just see if the ther- 
mometer ’s under 100° in the shade ; if 
so, we'll go out and begin.” 





THE LESSON. 


“Goop morning,” said the Professor. 
“Tam very pleased to meet 
|you. With reference to your 
‘letter I may say that I 
‘never agree to give a course 
of lessons till after I have 
tried a pupil's voice.” 

_ “My friends—’’I began 
_reassuringly. 

“Unless a_ prospective 
|pupil shows suflicient 
promise of doing me credit, 
| L cannot afford the time—"’ 

“My friends—’'I re- 
peated firmly. 
| “T always feel that it is 
kinder and more honour- 
able to tell him, at once, 
that he has not a note in 
his voice—if that is really 
_the case.” 
| My friends—’’I started 
)agaln. 

The Professor interrupted 


WERE JUST the piano. 
. 3 Sing lah,” he said. 
“ What for ?”’ I asked. 





| represented in the posture of a deep; 


thinker and appears to be listening to’! 


Listen :—‘Como merits to be among the first pulsations of the mysterious , repeated. 


'electric courrent. The short but elo- | 


| 
| Anybody could dictate a thing like 
that,’’ remarked Victoria. 

“ Well then,” I continued, “ there’s 
| the Cemetery—‘ near the next to be 
erec'ed tramway .. . properly facing 
the entrance the tomb of Volta, a 
temples of harmonious outlines, a fine 
piece of art in itself. On the headfront 
of the entrance you read the bronze 
inscription “To Alexander Volta the 
widow and children. .. .”'” 

“T don’t think I quite care for the 
Voltas,” said Victoria. ‘* What else is 
there ?”’ ! 

“ Besides Monte Bisbino— splendid 
sunrises seen may be from here... 





fabric with a porch raisod on by and the large back-valley of Muggio! ‘“ With the piano. 


quent epigraph reads thus: ‘To Volta|don’t think you quite understand. I 
artists and poets of all times; and) hiscountry’ dictated by Caesar Cantii.” | don’t want to be taught how to sing. 


{that I have a wonderful voice and that 


The Professor struck the note again. 
The loud pedal was on. “Sing lah,” he 


* Look here,” I remarked hastily, “I 


I sing a great deal. My friends all say 


it ought to be trained. It is just the 
little technical bits of polish and finish 
that I want to acquire. I can’t get up 
in a drawing-room and sing lah - lah - 
lah.” 

“You never know what you can co 
till you have tried,” he remarked 
mildly. ‘ Now then, lah.” 

I am afraid [ sang up the scale with 
very bad grace. The whole proceeding. 
was so absurd and undignified. 

“Did you notice anything wrong?” 
inquired the Professor. 

* What with?” 

It didn’t strike 
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you as being keyed up a little bit too 
high ?”’ 


with it,” I replied. 

He stroked.some rippling arpeggios 
from the instrument while I opened 
my music-case. ‘ No,” he said, ‘1 
think perhaps you are right.” 

I shook half-a-dozen assorted songs 
out on to the piano. The Professor 
regarded the proceeding with  in- 
terested curiosity. There was some- 
thing in the sweet benevolence of his 
gaze which encouraged me to firmness. 
I selected a song and placed it, open, 
before him. ‘ That is one of my best,” 
I murmured with nonchalance. 

* You have good judgment of merit,”’ 
he replied, as he played the opening 
bars. 

“ My friends—” 

“Do you know the words?” 

* More or less.” 

“Good. Then please stand right 
over there. No, a little further. Go 
on. Goon. It is always easier to sing 
with your back to a wall. 
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CORONATION HOLIDAYS. 
WEEKS ? 
DOESN'T MATTER. 

The haunting melody floated through 
the room and | burst into song. Gad! 
—what a song it is for a voice like 
mine ! 

**T shot an arrow into the air 
It fell to Earth I know not where.” 

The accompaniment stopped sud- 
denly. 

‘Shall we leave it theve ? 

Professor. 

| “ My friends—” I began indignantly. 
| «I know, I know. That comes in 
the second verse,” he remarked, smiling 
on me in a fatherly manner. 

For a moment I was speechless. In 
silent indignation I restored my half- 
dozen assorted songs to their resting- 
place. Then I turned upon him. 

“Perhaps,” | remarked with scathing 
sarcasm, “ you will be so kind and 
honourable as to tell me that I have 
not a note in my voice.” 

“No,” he replied gently. “ No, that 
iwould be an exaggeration. I have 
| noticed, even in this short time, three 
distinct notes in your voice. There 


” said the 





Y ra . | . 
Now then.” |may possibly even be others. The! An oyster may be crossed in love. 





You ‘LL FORGET ALL YOU LEARNT LAST TEKM.” 
WE START SOMETHING FRESH EVERY HALF.” 
















gh” spay. . 
BESTE ee 





best thirg you can do is to go home 
and practise those notes until you have 
got each of them in tune.” 

“In tune with what ?”’ I demanded. 

“ With the others,” he replied coax- 
ingly. ‘And when you can be cer- 
tain of singing them all in any one 
key come round and sce me again. 
Gooc morning, Not at all; please 
dou't mention it. The pleasure was 
mine. 











**Mrs. Charles C—, sister-in-law of Lady 
F—, with her daughter, Miss EK V—, of 
Johannesburg, arrived from Durban by the 
| Briton, to stay two weeks at the Grand Hotel.” 
| Cape Argus, 





Rte. ; 

(This is headed, with the customary 
! ° 
lfreedom of the Press, “The Senekal 


| Fossils.” 





| 

| ° y . . 

| Miss Neruson Terry, as interviewed 
in The Daily News :— 

| ‘White does not suggest sufficiently the 

j; passion that is the very heart of this tragic 
love story. Even in the final scene my costume 
is not pure white, but oyster coloured,” 
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7 ,of them (only cruelty to animals is such a physicall 
OUR BOOKING OFFICE. | sickening thing that I wish, at any sacrifice, it oan be 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) excluded from the domain of art), and the growth of 
Anthea’s Guest (METHUEN) was pretty, and her prettiness | Kenche’s insanity another, unpleasant but movingly 
was such that women distrusted it and men could not! powerful. On the whole, the tale is one that will 
1esist it. She was a minx, and might have been more so deservedly add to Mr. Gisstna’s reputation; but which 
but for her businesslike sense of the social value of a| readers who are holiday-making in lonely farms would do 
limit. Meanwhile she was very poor, and destined, it) well to postpone till their return to town. 
wou!d seem, to earn her own living among the middle ——————— 
middle-class, rather than to revel, as she yearned to do,| When you tackle (as you should) Mr. Huerrer’s ellipti- 
among the best people, luxuriously and “regardless.” cally titled Ladies Whose Bright Eyes (ConsTaBLe) and 
Anthea, on the other hand, was by no means unattractive, | find William Sorrell, a particularly modein type of hustling 
but of a virtve sourd and sturdy (a shade too sound and | publisher, taking such a tonk on the head in the Salisbrry 
sturdy, perhaps) and of a character so scrupulous, that | boat-train accident as lands him incontinently back in the 
she could not appreciate till too late the lack of scruple| fourteenth century, you’ll as like as not say, “ This sors of 
in others, and even then could not stoop to competition | thing’s been done so oft>n before that there’s nothing left 
with it. Born to the possession of all those things which |in it’”—and you'll be much more than three parts wrong. 
the minx most coveted, she had her life amongst real|It is an exceedingly entertaining fantasy, not at all a bad 
county people, and kept house for a wealthy uncle, a kind! yarn, an admirable extension lecture “ without tears.” It 
and easily tractable — — —-____—_--— — does more than make | 


bachelor. Andtheminx,! Yj} “VG 50% Paes — ‘easy capital out of 
partly by accident but) ¥@ Yj yn IS ete ‘incongruitics between 
mostly by design, be- | Wi" . Res. broadeloth and plate- 
armour habi‘s and 

situations. It restores 


came the guest of An-| 

thea. The situation is | 

full, you may suppcse, ; With an astonishing 

of possibilities, includ- | | we.lth of allusive detail | 
,and faithful scholarship | 
a vanished atmosphere. | 


ing the intervention of | 

the neutral Mr. Popple- 
_ Over-sedulous indeed to 
| strip the whole gilt from 


stone, a perfectly-drawn 

type of the less manly 
ithe mediaeval g'nger- | 
|bread, the author is | 


man. The wavering of 

the authoress between 
jless impressed with, 
‘say, the splendour of 


the desire for a happy 
cnding and the instinct 

|pageantry of the age 
of chivalry than the 


for a logical conclusion 
, absence of dustbins, 


may ke apparent; her} 

estimate of the relative | 

strength of the sexes ,and goes on to attri- 
bute a parallel squalor } 

of motive to his Knights 
















































may be arguable; and 
she may seem over- 








anxious to have you like / ‘b, i. > ee jand Ladies and of | 
and admire her favour- | THE WORLD'S WORKERS. course, pre-eminently, 
ites; but her insight is | VI.—A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE OF HERALDS STALKING A PH@NIX. to his Churchmen and 


almost infallible and —-————— - —Churchwomen. Natu- 
her descriptive touch masterly. Her name, and I need say rally your FRoissarts or even your SHAKSPEARES were 
no more, is Mrs, ALFrED SIDGWICK. ‘not far enough away from the event rightly to interpret 
: ae action and intention as can our acute molernists. But a | 
If I were considering the question of a country residence, charming and much less cynical envoi, dexterously 
I do not think that I should consult Mr. ALGERNoN GissiNG, | managed, wins forgiveness. Of course you ’Il suspect some- 
except perhaps as to neighbourhoods to be avoided. I thing of the kind, but not quite this. And verily the Lady 
never met any author so consistently unfortunate in his| Dionissia de Morant of Ecclesford is an attractively 
experiences of rural life. Take his latest book for example. | eccentric heroine, whether tilting with her truculent rival 
One Ash (F. V. Wurre) was the name of a lone farm, the} Blanche d’Enguerrand de Coucy or making the pace in 
master of which marries twice, both times unhappily, ill-| courtship in her own unembarrassed and engaging manner. 
treats his animals, suspects his sezond wife of infidelity, 
and finally goes mad and hangs himself, leaving the farm ‘Vine is the type of batsman who, although he may often weary 
and his infant son to perish together in flames in the last! spectators in England, is very successful in Australia, both as a 
chapter. Well, though it is all told with a skill that leg-break bowler and an outfield.” — Times. ; 
increases with everything Mr. Gissina writes, I should| Let us hope that in Australia Vine may develop into the 
simply hate to think that this sort of thing was in any| type of leg-break bowler and outfield who makes runs. 
sense typical. Was it not the great Sherlock Holmes who | 
declared that a smiling countryside sheltered worse horror| “ 5fety razor, ene blade ; only used one month, death.” . 
than any town? Mr. Gissine certainly seems of this oe 
opinisn; but I wish just for once he would turn his 
attention to its brighter aspect. In any case, however, Boys Playing at Strikers. 
there are passages in One Ash upon which, as literature,| «The boys, who expressed their sorrow and promised to do nothing of 
I offer him my respectful congratulations. The episode | the kind again, were bound over.”—Daily Paper. 
of Linda’s care for the poor tormented old horse is one} They should have been bent over. 








We prefer the ordinary kird. 
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We have no adverse comment to 
make upon the prevalent Labour Un- 
rest, for we hold the antiquated view | 
that there never should be too much 
rest about labour. 

a * 

The Railway Commission still thrives, 
in spite of the rumoured fact that one 
witness, who was supposed to know 
more about the working of our railways 
than any man alive, failed to put in an 


appearance. He had got into the 
wrong train at Crewe. 
A Gloucest a labourer has 


offered to ‘swap jobs” with a Norfolk 
Vicar. The object of the proposal is | 


— 
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And now, whenever a German and a 
CHARIVARIA. Frenchman meet, they regard each 


other with a knowing smile, 


The latest suggestion is that the} 
removal of Lronarpo’s Monna Lisa 
Ww as a political affair, and, for our part, 
‘we have given up trying to understand | 
‘polities. Nevertheless, they continue 
in spite of us. 





Professor Oscar Brownine has 
made a fierce attack upon the playing 
of the Bexhill bands. The bands in 
question have retaliated by continuing 
to play. i 





A colonel was charged the other day | 
in the © poles court with throwing | 


'met 
war. 


‘bear in mind the spiteful and revenge- 
ful nature of tame fowl, and to avoid | 


'eggs in private life for the future. 


The Daily Mail” is advocating sea- 
water for babies, but not solely on the 
ground that it is cheaper than milk. 


One hundred thousand people have 
in Berlin to protest against 
No doubt M. Campon and Herr 
VON KipERLEN-WAECHTER themselves 
would like a little : ae 


The latest str ike j is among the school- 
children of Llanelly, of whom there 
are seven thousand in all. Had the 
use of military force been required, 
everything pointed to the selection of 





not quite apparent, 
but there may be for 
all we know a grow- 
ing tendency among 
mangold-wurzels to 
irreligion. However, 
the real objection to 
the scheme is the 
possible unfitness of 
the labourer for 
parochial work. 
Language which is 
quite apt and effi- 
cient in addressing |} 
turnips might be out | 
of place in a pulpit. | 





Bat we can quite 
see that the neg- | 
ligent habits among | 
farm produce in at- 
tending divine ser- | 
vice require correc: | 
tion. The apathy | ee 
displayed by this| “No! I 
part of the congre- | BOAT, W 


HERE 


SHALL B 
WHISTLES TWIC 





ROATMAN 2?” 

Pic,’ BUT IF YER JUST 
‘ \s *? , 5 - 
Nossy,’ I’Lt be DANN 


WHEN I RETURN, 
E UP AT THE ‘BLUE 
E, AND HOLLERS OUT 


-the Boy Scouts for 
the pur pose. 


After all, 
nothing very 
original in the 
|‘‘Never-stop Trains” 
so much talked 
‘about. “ Never-stop 
| Motor - Buses,” in 
our experience, have 
been on the road for 
some time. 


there ’s 


iittala 
‘ealled this week to 
the existence of what 
is the worst thing 
in the aviator’s lot, 
. holes in the air.” 
“Darn them,” says 
ithe Flying-man, 
‘with more ‘warmth 
'than wisdom. 
STANDS UP IN : 
IN A JIFF.” 


THE * . 
The suggestion 


that Trades Unien- 





gation at Harvest — 
Fes tival Thanksgivings is always la- 
mentably conspicuous. 

prophecy, 


Sir Winuiam Ramsay's 


that our supply of coal will be ex- The rest, apparently, dropped harm- | have guessed that. 


| hausted in one hundred and seventy- 


five years, 


has caused at least one 


infant-in-arms, who had _ previously , 


| determined to beat all human records 


; of human 


longevity, to change its 


| plans. & % 


Seized with a fit of intelligible 
curiosity, President FaLLiEREs and his 
people have been to Toulon to see! 
whether or no they happen to have a 
fleet handy. “ Why do it?” asked a 
resident German. ‘ We were only just’! 
wondering,” was the answer. | 


| decided that chickens are not allowed 
iby law to get drunk. 


“ Which aan i me,” said the 
Kaiser, when he heard of it. And the} 
very next day he had a review at Kiel. } 


gravy at liis housekeeper. He pleaded | 
that he had no deliberate intention, but 
that he upset the gravy and some of it 
happened to fall on the woman’s face. 


lessly on to the ceiling. 





Members of Parliament are the most | 
oppressed class in the country. <A Mr. | 
ArtHuR FELL gives vent to their chief 
grievance in a letter to The Times, in 
which he complains bitterly of having 
had £94 3s. 4d., a quarter’s salary, 
'foreed upon him. As yet, however, 
there is no real fear of a general strike 
to prevent this abuse among all grades 
of Parliament men. 


| 
| 


Judge Seana a St. Louis, has 


Having made 
this bold pronouncement from the} 
|bench, he would be well-advised to| 





ists should wear only Union-made 
boots and shoes comes, says The Daily 
Chronicle, from the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives’ Union. You would never 


BurcGEss has abi in swimming 
from England to France, thus setting 
his countrymen a magnificent example 
of pluck and economy. 


And yet the Channel, though con- 
quered at last, is left comparatively 
calm, 





The Bitter Cry of the Suburbs. 


** Wanted at once two or three good wallers.” 
Adct. in “‘ South Wales Daily Post.” 


There is only one Lewis. 





The Good Girl of the Family. 


“WANTED, Monday week, two good sisters.’ 
Advt. in ** The Stage.’ 
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THE DRAGON OF WINTER HILL. 
Part II. 


So the men, when they heard the Chief Bard utter thc 
order that bade them try 
For the awful dragon, 
. The dauntless dragon, 
They all of them shouted “ Aye!” 
For everyone felt assured that he, 
Whatever the fate of the rest might bo, 
However few of them might survive, 
Was ‘certainly safe to stay alive, 
And was probably bound to deal the blow 
That would shatter the beast and lay him low, 
And end the days of their dragon-foe. 
And all the women-folk egged them on : 
It was “ Up with your heart, and at him, John!” 
Or “ Gurth, you ’ll bring me his ugly head,” 
Or “ Lance, my man, when you ’ve struck him dead 
When he hasn’t a wag in his fearful tail, 
Carve off and bring me a blue-green scale.” 
Then they set to work at their swords and spears— 
Such a polishing hadn’t been seen for years. 
They made the tips of their arrows sharp, 
Re-strung and burnished the Chief Bard’s harp, 
Dragged out the traditional dragon-bag, 
Sewed up the rents in the tribal flag ; 
And all in the midst of the talk and racket 
Each wife was making her man a packet — 
A hunch of bread and a wedge of cheese 
And a nubble of beef, and, to moisten theso, 
A flask of her home-brewed, not too thin, 
As a driving force for his javelin 
When the moment arrived to spill 
The blood of the terror 
Hatched out in error 
Who had perched his length on the gorse-clad summit, the 
summit of Winter Hill. 





The night had taken her feast of stars, and the sun shot up 
in flame, 
When “ Now for the dragon! 
Who hunts the dragon ?” 
The call from the watchers came ; 
And, shaking the mists of sleep away, 
The men stepped into the light of day, 
Twice two hundred in loose array ; 
With a good round dozen of bards to lead them 
And their wives all waving their hands to speed them, 
While the Chief Bard, fixed in his chair of state, 
With his harp and his wreath looked most sedate. 
It wasn’t his place to fight or tramp ; 
When the warriors went he stayed in camp ; 
But still from his chair he harped them on 
Till the very last of the host had gone; 
Then he yawned and solemnly shook his head 
And, leaving his seat, returned to bed, 
To sleep, as a good man will 
Who, braving malice and tittle-tattle, 
Has checked his natural lust for battle, 
And sent the rest to the gorse-clad summit, the summit of 
Winter Hill, 


Part III. 


| Marching at ease in the cheerful air, on duty and daring bent, 
fo] fo] 


In quest of the dragon, 
The fateful dragon, 

The fierce four hundred went : 

Over the hills and through the plain, 
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And up the slopes of the hills again. 
The sleek rooks, washed in the morning's dew, 
Rose at their coming and flapped and flew 
In a black procession ath wart the blue; 
And the plovers circled about on high 
With many a querulous piping cry. 
And the cropping ewes and the old bell-wether 
Looked up in terror and pushed together ; 
And still with a grim unbroken pace 
The men moved on to their battle-place. 
Softly, silently, all tip-toeing, 
With their lips drawn tight and their eyes all glowing 
With gleaming teeth and straining ears 
And the sunshine laughing on swords and spears, 
Softly, silently on they go 
Lo the hidden lair of the fearful foe. 
They have neared the stream, they have crossed the 
bridge, 
And they stop in s'ght of the rugged ridge, 
And it’s “ Flankers back!” and “ Skirmishers in!” 
And the summit is theirs to lose or win— 
To win with honour or lose with shame ; 
And so to the place itself they came, 
And gazed with an awful thrill 
At the ridge of omen, 
Beset by foemen, 
At the arduous summit, the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill. 


But where was the dragon, the scale-clad dragon, the dragon 
that Dickon saw, 
The genuine dragon, 
The pitiless dragon, 
The dragon that knew no law ? 
. Lo, just as the word to charge rang out, 
Ant before they could give their battle shout, 
On a stony ledge 
Of the ridge’s edge, 
With its lips curled back and its teeth laid bare, 
And a hiss that ripped the morning air, 
With its backbone arched 
And its tail w.ll starched, 
With bristling hair and flattened ears, 
What shape of courage and wrath appears ? 
A cat, a tortoiseshell mother-cat! 
And a very diminutive cat at that! 
And below her, nesting upon the ground, 
A litter of tiny kits they found: 
Tortoiseshell kittens, one, two, three, 
Lying as snug as snug could be. 
And they took the kittens with shouts of laug ater 
And turned for home, and the cat came after, 
And when in the camp they told their tale, 
The women—but stop! I draw a veil. 
The cat had tent-life forced upon her 
And was kept in comfort and fed with honour ; 
But Dickon has heard his fiil 
Of the furious dragon 
They tried to bag on 
The dragonless summit, the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill! R. C. L. 








A Broken Reed. 
“Tosr, between Beaconsfield Place and Bridge Street, 
ir 2?” —Adet. in “Aberdeen Evening Express.” 


“WHERE Is 


Quaint Local Customs: I. An Uxbridge Saying. 


‘‘Once more the long-suffering ratepayer demands, plaiutively but 
imperatively—‘ Why it this thus ?’”—Uzbridge Gazette. 
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MORE! 
HOUSE.’ 
(Macbeth, Act IT., Scene 1.) 
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THE DRESSING-BAG HALF-STEP, AS 


TO T. W. BURGESS 
(Who swam the Channel on Septen/e* 6th). 


A HEALTH to bold Burcess! All honour to him, 
And a full meed of fame to his marvellous swim ! 
He kad strength, skill and stoutness, endurance and pluck, 


_ And a varied assortment of good and bad luck. 


The waves couldn't stop or the currents defeat him, 
Though they all did their utmost to baffle and beat him, 
While the tides to-and-fro-ed him and led him a dance 
From the white cliffs of Kent to the Grey Nose of France; 
And there, when at last they could fiout him no move, 
They retired in disgust and he paddled ashore. 

Mr. Punch, who likes heroes—BiLt BurGEss is one— 
Salutes him (on land) with a hearty ‘“ Well Done! 


” 








DORMANT PORTRAITURE. 

We have it on the indisputable authority of The Daily 
Mirror, that a new photographic fashion is on the 
way from America, and that p ople are 
taken while they wait, but white they slcep—or 
This may be all right for those of us who are sleeping 
beauties or posteard divinities, who would like to have 
forty winks (at the photographer), but we can’t all sleep 
Still, we 


not only to be 
snore. 


| to order, and some people jib at an anwsthetist. 
have been so familiarised lately with bedroom scenes on 
| the stage, that we shall no doubt collce 
the portraits of our pyjama-clad or curl-p»pered friends, 
taken recumbent and unawares. We shall, at any rate, 
know what they look like, minus the studio grin or the 
| Society mask, and read their characters accordingly. 
| Every well-equipped camera-artist will 
| victims in his own private dormitory or doss-house, accord- 
| ing to circumstances. Refractory patients will, of course, 


unblenchingly 


now r ceive his 
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DANCED IN THE Cornisu RIVIERA. 


| have to be dealt with by a skilled hypnotist, or put to sleep 


with an upper cut on the point of the jaw by a tactful 
pugilist. Custom rs who nead less drastic treatment may 
be soothed into slumber by a selection of the Hundred 
Worst Sermons or the recital, say, of “ Curfew shall not ring 
to-night !”’ adequately drcned. For really desperate cases 
of insomnia the lethal chamber will be the ultimate resort. 
It is to be hoped, all the same, that there will be no 
further developments of this kind of portraiture. We don’t 
look our best, for instance, when shaving or having a hair- 
cut, and not every lady is a heroine to her lady’s-maid. 
Sleep-walkers also are apt to wear a worried expressicn, 
and should no’ be chased by the snap-shotter. We think, 
too, it would not be quite fair to bring the newly-invented 
cinephonograph into play, and record the chance remarks 
of talkative slumberers. Persons engaged with a nightmare 
shou'd be allowed to work it off before being operated upon. 
With these few precautions, we look forward to a re- 
freshing variety in the portrait-studies of our private 
acquaintances and public favourites in the shop-windows. 





‘* East is East and West is East.”’ 
‘The morning sun wes shining full upon the beaut ful we 
Lichticld Cathedral.’ yy 
We had always meant to 


alas! we have been forestalle 1. 





heshir: l* st. 
begin our novel like this, but, 


ns last many days, and the maximum 
candidates will be 


“The Indian Civil Examinati 
number of marks is 6,000, of which some of the 
rewarded hy not one, the system ot in urking ln ing pe uliar, all eandid ites 
scoring 29, and fewer are credited with nothing.” — Glasgow Nes, 
lt is only fair to intending compe-itors in Glasgow to point 
out that in practice this rule is less harsh than it seems, 
It is very rarely indeed that a candidate fails to secure an 
appointment simply because he has scored only 19 marks 
out of 6,000, instead of 20. 


front of 
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HOW THEY BEGAN. 


The Daily Chronicle of last Thurs- 
day contained an interesting account 
given by Lord KircnENeER’s cousin, 
Mr. F. E. Kircuener, Chairman of the 
Staffordshire Education Committee, at 
a prize-giving at Stone, of the early 
youth of the great Field-Marshal. Mr. 
KircHENER said he had something to 
do with his cousin’s early education. 
“Tord Kitchener was then a tall, 
overgrown lad, nearly 6ft. lin. in 
height. He managed to scramble into 
Woolwich; he was not high in the lists, 
and no one thought anything about 
him. After leaving Woolwich he got 
his commission in the Royal Engi- 
neers, and still no one thought much 
about him. He got his first move up 
in the world when he was appointed 
on the Palestine Survey, and here he 
learnt how to manage native soldiers, 
and acquired a great deal of that com- 
mand over men which to-day dis- 
tinguished him. He got that, his first 
appointment, because some one was 
wanted to go to Palestine and take 
photographs, and it was this knowledge 
that gave Lord Kitchener the lift up.” 

We gather from the above affecting 
recital that Mr. KircHener instructed 
his cousin in the use of the camera. 
But this is not an isolated case of the 
assistance afforded to budding genius 
by distant members of the same family, 
as the following examples culled from 
the provincial press will sufficiently 
establish. 

The Rev. Septimus Hawthorne Tree, 
on the occasion of the prize distri- 
bution at an Agricultural Show at 
Flampton Parva on Thursday, en- 
tranced his hearers with some striking 
reminiscences of his famous relative, 
Sir Hersert. ‘ Herpert,” said Mr. 
Tree, “when I first remember him, 
was a child of a curiously bucolic 
temperament, deeply interested in rural 
affairs—poultry, pigs and suchlike, but 
with no intellectual interests. Being 
slightly his senior, I was able to exer- 
cise some influence over him, and lent 
him books to read. I had recently 
been spending my holidays in Switzer- 
land, where I had learned the art of 
jodelling from the peasants of that 
picturesque country—an art that I 
have not yet forgotten.” Mr. Tree 
here uttered the familiar “ Tra-la-liety”’ 


' with a gusto and precision that electri- 


fied his audience. After the applause 
had died down, Mr. Tree continued: 
“One day, when I was indulging in 





my new accomplishment, HrErBert 


begged me to impart it to him. I devoted himself thenceforth exclusively 
complied, with such good results that to the Muses. 


at a penny reading held shortly after- 


wards he performed the Ranz des,is not generally known, was bent on 


| 


Vaches with such success as to win the | 
commendation of a theatrical manager | 


who chanced to be present, and im- 


mediately offered him an engagement 
Thus it was through | 


in his company. 
me that Herperr acquired the rudi-| 
ments of dramatic elocution that gave | 
him his first leg up on the ladder of | 
histrionic fame.” 

Mr. Orlando P. Maxse, third cousin 
once removed of the Editor of The 
National Review, gave some interesting 
details as to the early years of his 
distinguished relative, at a meeting of 
the Bacup branch of the Halsbury 
Guild on Saturday last. He said that 
when he first met his cousin he was a 
reserved, quiet lad of gentle demeanour 
and strong Teutonic proclivities. ‘ No 
one thought much of him,” continued 
Mr. Orlando Maxse, “ until I took his 
education in hand and, in particular, 
addressed myself to the task of ‘ bring- 
ing up’ his patriotism, which was 
latent, if not non-existent. Thanks, 
however, to my instruction, he made 
rapid progress and soon attained a 
mastery of forcible epithets which 
would not discredit the fo’e’s’le of a 
whaler. In particular, I taught him the 
true use of the phrases, ‘ Mandarin,’ 
‘Iscariot,’ ‘ poisonous politician,’ and 
‘slimy arch-scuttler.’ From that mo- 
ment he has never looked back, and 
now has no superior in the gentle art of 
ornamental objurgation.” 

At a picnic held last Friday at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh by the local 
Brass Band, Mr. Harold Dubberley, 
the honorary conductor, gave some 
interesting particulars about the early 
youth of his relative by marriage, the 
Port Laureate. Mr. Dubberley ad- 
mitted that the relationship was re- 
mote, his great-grand-uncle having 
married the step-daughter of Mr. 
Austin’s great-grandfather, but they 
had been at the same school and were 
in the same class. Strange to say, 
Mr, Austin’s tastes in those days were 
strongly military, and he had decided 
to enter the Guards when Mr. Dubberley 
begged him to reconsider his verdict on 
the strength of a satiric stanza which 
he had composed about the French 
master. It ran as follows :— 

‘*Why should we, honest English boys, 
Learn French, a base barbaric noise ? 
Sooner than grovel to a Frog 
I’d change my nature with a dog.” 

Letters not arms was clearly the career 
designed for the author of so brilliant 
a pasquinado. After some hesitation 
Mr. Austin wrote to the War Office 
announcing his change of plans, and 


Mr. GeorGE GREENWOOD, M.P., it 








becoming an acrobat. But he was 
rescued from this deplorable sacrifice 
of his great literary talents by the 
timely intervention of his relation, Sir 
H. Greenwood Tree, who instructed 
him in the true cult of the Stratford- 
on-Ayon play actor and in the crypto- 
grammatic art, with results which 
have so greatly conduced to the satis- 
faction of Sir Sipney LEE and Canon 
BEECHING. 

At the annual Wayzgoose of the 
Golder’s Green Temperance Bicycle 
Polo Club, held last Saturday at 
Yarmouth, Mr. A. Kipling Common 
regaled the company with some choice 
anecdotes of the early days of his 
illustrious relation, Mr. Rupyarp 
Kiptine. ‘In those days,” observed 
the narrator, ‘‘ RupyarD was thought 
nothing of by his friends. But the 
sight of one of my letters in The Morn- 
ing Post so fired his emulation that he 
decided to give up the Church, for 
which he was studying, and take to 
journalism. The impetus given by my 
example thus gave him the first lift on 
the upward course which carried him to 
the citadel of fame.” 





TO A CIVIC SEA-GULL. 


You that flit over the river, 
Tern of the Westminster tide, 
Where the black barges deliver 
Coal on the Waterloo side, 
Renegade fowl and domestic, 
Wouldn’t you rather to-day 
Be where Atlantic swings grave and 
gigantic 
Into a seal-haunted, salmon-run bay, 
Where the two Uists loom lone and 
majestic, 
Far, far away ? 


Corky you come as the sparrows, 
Seeking the bard and his dole, 
Sprats from itinerant barrows, 
Crumbs for to comfort your soul— 
Say, shall he pass you unheeding, 
Deaf to your mendicant woe, 
All unobserving of white wings a-cury- 
ing, 
Orshallhe soften and suddenly glow— 
Wax at the wail of your indigent 
pleading ? 
Possibly so. 


For, with your fluttersome fawning, 
For, with your parasite cries, 
Somehow he sniffs the cool dawning, 
Somehow he sees the grey skies 
Bend o’er the grey of the Islands, 
Glint on the tides where they quest 
Hawk-winged, those others, your hardier 
brothers, 
Wilder of pinion and bolder of breast, 
By the dark shores where their skerries 
and highlands 
Frown to the West! 
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Earty Morninc: 





niM AT CHRISTMAS.) 


CORRECT EXERCISES, 





THROUGH THE DEWY 
AND FARMERS RATHER TRYING.) 





} LEG-DRILL DOWN TO THE STATION. (NEWs- A ‘*Korro’ 
| PAPER BOY RUDE; SHALL NOT REMEMBER (OTHER TRAVELLERS SEEMED UNWELL AND 
PEEVISH ; SHOULD TRY MY METHODS.) 


A LEAF FROM OUR HEALTH-CRANK’S NOTE-BOOK. 








A BARE-FOOT WALK THEN HALF AN HOUR WITH THE PATENT 


MEADOWS, (THISTLES EXERCISER. 





My 





LUNCH OFF THAMES OZONE ON THE BRIDGE ; TURNED ‘‘STRAPHANGING” TO GOOD AC- 
DRAW IT IN THROUGH THE NOSE WITH COUNT, 


(POLICE OFFICIOUS.) 











AND A CUP OF CAS3BAGE TEA, IN THE 
GARDEN, 
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CIGARETTE IN THE TRAIN. 
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BREAKFAST: A HARD-BOISED COCOANUT 
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EXERCISES AT THE OFFICE. (Just TELL 
BOY NOT TO SHOW PEOPLE IN WHEN I’m 
BUSY.) 
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FELT FAINT COMING HOME. RAILWAY PEO- 
PLE INSISTED ON TAKING ME UP TO THE 
HOUSE IN THE STATION STRETCHER. (MEDD- 
LING FOOLS! BUT I DO THINK THE COCOANUT 
AT BREAKFAST WAS A TRIFLE UNDERDONE.) 
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A GLUT IN THE MARKET. 
Part II. 
[Synopsis.—Phyllis, a paragon of beauty, is 
demanded in marriage by no fewer than forty- 
four suitors, including William Smith. She 
has declared that, with a slight preference for the 
latter gentleman, she cannot make up her mind. 
“Tf,” she as good as said, ‘‘one of you was of 
the aristocracy, I, being a snob, should have no 
difliculty in selecting that one.” At the time 
when this announcement was made the suitors 
were all indubitably Common. At the point 
where we resume the narrative, however, forty- 
three of her suitors have just called upon her 
to inform her that they are now one and all 
elevated to the Peerage. ] 
Phyllis. But what an extraordinary 
thing! 
Chorus of Suitors. 
We will explain; but may we... 
Phy. Smoke? 
Cho. No. Sing. 
We were met by a man of some thirty- 
odd years 
(A haunter of taverns or bar gent) 
Who whispered,“Abandon your humble 
careers, 
Accountants, Solicitors, Engineers, 
I’ve jobs for you all.” He was, it 
appears, 
A Peerage Recruiting Sergeant. 


We yawned and frowned and tried to 
look bored, 
And murmured, ‘“ How interestin’!” 
But the mere idea of becoming a Lord 
Took rather a lot of digestin’. 
He talked a lot (as we thought by rote) 
Of the present political crisis. 

Our job was simple; wed only to note 
To do as we’re told, when it comes to 
the vote, 

And do it en bloc. 

quote 
Inclusive and catalogue prices. 


We asked him to 


We humm’d und ha’d and resorted to 
bluff, 
And pretended to be dejected ; 
But the ultimate terms were handsome 
enough, 
And more than we ever expected. 
(Recitative.) 
Now we've risen to the Peerage, 
We demand yourself in marriage. 
This, of course, is not the time 
For to cavil at the rhyme. 


Phy. It is obvious, is it not? 
I shall have to wed the lot. 


[Enter a band of young ladies, clad | 
appropriately in blue pyjamas. 
They cxecute an irrelevant dance 
and withdraw. | 


(Enter William Smith.) 
Sm. Mornin’, Phyllis. Howd’ye do? 
Phy. Have they made a Peer of you? 
Sm. Heavens, no! 
Phy. Off you go! 








Cho. And a pleasant riddance, too! 


Smith. 


Just before I get along, 
May I sing a little song ? 

It will only take a minute, 
There is really nothing in it. 


The House of Lords, they say, 
Is full to overflowing, 
And Marquises to-day 
Are hardly worth the knowing. 


No decent woman has 
The least desire to marry 
Such vulgar people as 
Lords Tom and Dick and Harry. 


I should not be surprised 

To be informed that Bill is, 
So far from the despised, 

The only man for Phyllis. 


Already, unbeknown, 

The lady is contriving 
To marry me, the on- 

-ly Commoner surviving. 


I need say nothing more. 

But if she thinks of mating, 
She ’d better hurry, for 

There ’s lots of others waiting. 


Phyllis (to William Smith). 


Time was when I could ill afford 

To underestimate a Lord ; 

But now the Baron, Earl and Viscount 

Are, so they tell me, at a discount. 

St. George’s Church is in Hanover 
Square 

And, if you like, you can marry me 
there. [ Business. 


Chorus of Rejected Suitors. 


My word, did you see how he kissed her ! 
We’d smack her, if she were our sister. 
She is such a snob, 
We'd have bet you a bob 
She couldn’t say “ No” to a Mister. 


[Enter once more the band of young 
ladies, clad in bathing costumes. | 
By a happy coincidence their | 
numbers prove to be exactly forty- 
three, so they are able to pair 
off with the rejected suitors. 


Finat Cuorus. 


The Gentlemen to the Ladies of the 
Chorus. 


In making Peers, they had their eye 
On you, we understand. 

Their object being that our supply 
Should equal your demand. 


The Ladies of the Chorus, in reply. 
The Peerage! The Peerage! 
We’re loyal to the Peerage. 
Though now, alas! 

It’s second class, 
Or, speaking frankly, steerage. 
(General air of satisfaction.) 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
(A Sea-side Story.) 

THERE could certainly be no two 
opinions about his extreme good-looks. 
Even the nicest girl (and the first point 
I wish to emphasise is that She was a 
thoroughly nice girl) had to think that. 
It was practically impossible to avoid 
some kind of thought on the subject, 
seeing that they met twice, three times, 
and sometimes more often still, every 
|day. She was staying with her aunt 


Parade; He, it appears, must have been 
staying somewhere in the town. 


approached the pier, the band-stand, 


light flannel suit quite well; at the end 


a crowd. 

Midway through the second week— | 
they spoke. Put like that, it all sounds 
rather fast and vulgar, and not at all 
the kind of thing that ought to happen 
to a thoroughly nice girl, who is also 
what is called a lady. But there 
were several extenuating circumstances; 
notable amongst them the fact that 
He was so fortunate as to save her | 
aunt’s life. The affair was simple, 
not dramatically heroic perhaps, but 
efficacious. A large wave, taller and 
much stronger than her aunt, having 
treacherously attacked that lady from 
behind, when no one was minding her, 
and her own attention was temporarily 
attracted towards the shore, the result 
was that her aunt disappeared from 
mortal ken for the space of perhaps 
three minutes and a half. Then 





restored her aunt to an upright posture, 
but supported her thus till She arrived 
to relieve him. This was their intro- 
duction. 

Of course, after this they could do 
no less than consider him in some 
sort a friend. They would bow and 
smile in passing. Once or twice a 
coincidence of seats at the pier or 
the band-stand led to quite lengthy 
conversations, though of a strictly 
general character. Her aunt was 
always present. In the water, how- 
ever, where (since the incident of the 
wave) She appeared alone, a distant 
nod was still her only greeting. As I 
said, She was a thoroughly nice girl. 
Nevertheless it is undeniable that, as 
the month wore on, She enjoyed her 
visit in an increasing ratio calculated 
according to the number of their 





CurTAIN. | 


accidental encounters. 


| at the far—or quiet—end of the Marine } 


The } 
important result was that they both } 


and the bathing-machines by the same | 
route. Hence, meetings. At the end of } 
three days She had got to know his | 


of a week She could detect and recog- | 
nise his hat-ribbon on the far side of | 


he, seeing what had happened, very } 
promptly stooped down, and not only | 
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About this time She began, naturally 
enough, to wonder a good deal who He 
| was. Her aunt spent most of every 
| year at Cheltenham, and it takes a lot 
| to baftle the curiosity of an inhabitant 
of Cheltenham, yet it was noteworthy 
| that one or two questions adroitly 
| worked by the elder lady into the 
| thread of conversation had produced 
| practically no result. Whether from 
| intention or not (and his manner was 
—* itself) He remained a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ee 

a) | 
OH 
UE : 

° ; / 


mys tery. 

Their final conversation deserves to 
be recorded. Her aunt was within 
doors, packing, for they were returning 
to town on the following morning. It 
was nine o’clock, and moonlight. She 
had run out for a moment, to post a 
letter, She said, and the pillar-box that 
She chose to patronize (though there 
were others nearer) was just beyond 
| the band-stand. He was there. She 
| passed, with her usual Al quality 
smile, perhaps a shade brighter than 
| usual, posted her letter, passed again, 
and then, acting on an uncontrollable 
impulse, turned and held out her hand. | 

“This is good-bye,” She said, ‘“ We| 
are off to-morrow. My aunt told me | 
if I met you to be sure and make her | 
farewells.” This was a gratuitous lie; | 
her aunt had said nothing of the kind, | 
would, indeed, have been very properly 
horrified had she known of the con- | 
| versation. ‘ We shall neither of us| 
ever forget what you did,” She said. | 

“Oh! it wasn’t anything,’ He said. 
Which was quite true; it wasn’t- 
—except in its consequences. | 


| 














There was a little pause. “It’s been | Ay ( 
awfully jolly,” She continued, looking | ei Wn 1 Ye 
away over the sea, and the place where | AWS AL NN ET “AN Bae TU na 
the moonlight turned the tops of the TAMA PON ei TELS eed Mag) + 
| bathing machines to silver, “hasn't FAME. 
it? I’m awfully sorry it’s all over!” IIe. ‘‘Dip you SEE MY PORTRAIT IN THE PAPER YESTERDAY {” 
By “it” She meant “ you.” She. “No! WAT WERE You CURED oF ?” 
“So am I,” He said; and He meant == 
“vou” too, and She knew it. | never to meet again? Not so; for now! and She, hesitating as to the direction 


There was another pause. ‘ Well, | we approach the climax, and there can! of the Glove department. And then. 
good-bye,” She said, giving him her be no climax without the presence of... Must I goon? Behind them, as 
hand for the second time. ‘“ Perhaps| both hero and heroine. It happened | they stood thus, a voice was heard, a 
we shall meet again in town. We|like this. Her aunt, who was stay- | voice which both knew and recognised 
live in Kensington, and one’s always|;ing on with them in Kensington, | instantly. She turned with parted lips, 
running up against people, isn’t one?’ | because Cheltenham is still too warmjand face a little pale with sudden 

“Yes,” He said, “I hope so. Good-|in September, wanted to buy some/emotion, and saw... No. He was 
bye.” | black suéde gloves, six and a quarter, | not behind the counter, rubbing his 

So they parted. All the way back | with four buttons. It is notorious that | hands, and saying, “‘ What can I do 
to the lodgings she was cursing her-|the place where you get your suéde | for you this morning, ladies?” He had 
| self for a conventional fool; but the} gloves freshest in Kensington is Plum-|just come into the shop with his 
fact remains that amongst the things | leigh’s, at the corner of the Brompton | mother, like any ordinary customer, 
a thoroughly nice girl cannot do is to| Road. Plumleigh’s is a large and/and her aunt asked him to call, and 
give her card to a strange young man | excellent shop, at which her people,|He did, and it turned out that his 
and ask him to call. If only her aunt! for reasons that need not concern us,|mother was an Honourable. So They 
had been there to do it for her|had never dealt. The result was that! were wed, and merrily rang the bells. 
... Afterwards She began to wonder | the assistants there were personally But the Disappointment? you ask me. 
whether He had looked a little startled | unknown to her; also the geography Ah! the disappointment, gentle reader, 
when She mentioned Kensington. of the place, so that, when they entered |is yours. You know very well what 

And that was the end? They were | it, they stood for an instant, her aunt! you were expecting. Sold again. 
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TRAVELLED NAVAL OFFICER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 





AporTeD (AND PATENTED) BY IMPRESSIONABLE 








ST. ANDREWS, 1911. 

[St. Andrews is now full of delegates from 
all over the world, who are met together to 
celebrate, from the 12th to the 15th inst., the 
Quingenary (i.c., 
the oldest university in Scotland.] 

Sr. AnprEws by the Northern sea 

Is just as full as it can be 

Of famous men from every shrine 

Where Learning's sacred lamp doth 
shine. 

From Cam they came, and Isis too, 

From Paris, Brussels and Peru, 

From Yale and Harvard and Chefoo, 

And dusky dons from Timbuctoo ; 

From manse and common-rcom and 
deanery, 

From tropic clime and arctic scenery, 

To celebrate a great ‘ Quingenary.” 


Gay were their robes—enough to pale 
The rainbow when it spans the vale: 
The hues were of a thousand kinds, 
And yet the treasures of their minds 
Were brighter still and more assorted 


five-hundredth anniversary) of 





Than were the 4 gorgeous gowns they 
sported. 
Was nothing in this world below 


| These learned doctors did not know: 
| This one, though doubtless at a loss 


To find his way to Charing Cross, 

Is quite prepared to giide and boss us 

Around the ruined drains at Cnossus; 

One proves, as well as can be done, 

The dliad is the work of one; 

The next has evidence in plenty 

To show it is the work of twenty. 

Yon learned don, when he’s at work, ’ll 

Square with the utmost ease the 
circle, 

While that one has the subtlesi 
notion 

Regarding everlasting motion ; 

And it is even rumoured round 

That in a corner may be found 

One soul quite conscious of the thought 

That what he knows is really nought. 


Though all things, as I said before, 
These learned doctors know—and more, 
































AND MUCH- 


Ono one — point they seem to me 

The least inclined to be at sea— 
hey can’t with confidence a-_reo 

What a “ Quingenary ”’ may be. 





Tree Struck by Thunder. 


**Sir Herbert Tree, when in the midst of a | 
long soliloquy which has to he delivered to a | 
running accompaniment of thunder, was amazed | 
to hear a loud peal of thunder come in at the 
wrong place. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ he asked, 
turning to the stage hands, and was consider. ably | 
surprised when told that it was not sti age | 
thunder, but a genuine thunderc!ap outside the 
theatre.” —Daitly Mirror. | 


**We are requested to announce that the 
order for the casket to be presented to His 
Majesty by the Municipality of C. P. and Bera 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Labh Chand Moti 
Chand Mookims and Court Jewellers, of the 
metropolis. We are sure they will excerate this 
work in their usual excellent manner and to the 
satisfaction of all concerned.” — Bengelee, 


Mr. Lasn Cuanp: Blank! 
Mr. Moti Cuanp: Blankety blank ! 
Mr. Mooxkims: Blankety blankety blank: | 
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ADMIRALS OF THE “PACIFIC.” 


Grenuan Emperor. “A STRONG FLEET IS THE BEST GUARANTEE OF PEACE!” 
M. Fatures. “QUITE SO! TO MAKE A CERTAINTY OF IT, HERE IS OUR CON- 


TRIBUTION.” 
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HOLIDAY RESEMBLANCES. 


Scme people of inaccurate vision have a wonderful propensity for detecting, in humble individuals in unlikely places, amazing re- 
semblances to well-known statesmen, and our artist is often called in to give authoritative decision as to vhether these celebrities are really 
there or not. . 

_ He has been reluctantly compelled to decide, in the cases depicted above, (1) that in spite of a certain delusive primd-fucie resemblance, 
this is not Mr. AsquiTH—(this has been a great disappointment to local Unionists) ; (2) that no one acquainted with the House of Lords— 
not even a ‘‘ Die-Hard”’—would dream of supposing this to be Lord LaxspowNe ; (3) that, in this case, a mere superficial resemblance to 
Lord RosEsery will not bear a moment’s inspection in detail ; (4) despite a noticeable air of almost aggressive independence, this is not Lord 
Hvcu CEcit ; (5) and, finally, that no real lover of the down-trodden masses would for a moment mistake this somewhat elaborate little 
gentleman for the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER—(this decision was a grievous blow to the person concerned as he had always been led 
to suppose, by friends in Peckham Rye, that the likeness was remarkable), " 








England’s Need. be accepted, the latter subject to the approval of the Hampshire 
. ° ° " . i i ies,””"— 0 dail "ress, 
“An anonymous donor, signing himself ‘ Englishman from beyond the Authorities Hong Kong Daily Press 
a ag a Mr. ee £10,000 steriing as a gift to the nation| Tf Woonuey and Meap are wanted for running-targets we 
or the purchase of a rifle renge near one of e thi 7 populate 
I ll ¢ renge near one of the thickly populated | must protest that we cannot spare them. Much better 


districts in England. ‘ I 
The donor emphasises the growing impulse of the Empire towards have a couple of minor professionals from Rutland, who 











united action for defence, and states that Woolley or Mead would j would never be missed. 











| we were discussing it, each naming his will startle them, and they will fly up 
choice. 


| Cleopatra’s Needle, or from West- | friars Bridge are even more beautiful. 


| “The most beautiful sight in London be fed, just as if they were sparrows on 


| the Court of Honour at the White City | 
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Irate Gentleman (to his gardencr), “WHAT pO YoU MEAN, Sin, BY TELLING PEOPLE IN 
THE VILLAGE THAT I’M A STINGY MASTER?” 

Gardener. ‘*NO FEAR 0’ ME A-DOIN’ THE LIKES 0’ THAT, GUV'’NoR. I ALLUS KEEPS MY 
THOUGHTS T) MYSELF.” 








ithe pigeons at the Museum soaring 
’ : round and embarrassing a little girl with 
_ We were talking about London. It!a bag of corn—especially if you see 
is a good subject. ; . them as you goin, with the darkness of 

“What is the pre‘tiest sight in the portico for a background. That is 
London?” some one had asked ; and | pretty, if you like. And then someone 


THE PONY-CARTS. 


‘ ; ; ; to the roof, blue grey and white grey 
“ The prettiest sight in London?” I!against blackness, and beauty is 

said. ‘‘ Why,a string of hay barges being! achieved. The distinction is illustrated 

towed up the river by a tug at six’ there in perfection, I think.” 

o'clock on a fine afternoon. Seen from! «If it comes to biids,” said his 

the Embankment somewhere about neighbour, “surely the gulls at Black- 


minster Bridge looking east.” ;Their movements are freer, their 

They agreed that that was a good| wings are broader; they suggest the 
sight, and we passed on to the next.' open sea. And yet here they are in 
This was th> lady in the grey hat.| London in their hundreds waiting to 


I see them every fine day, and they 
always delight me. It is funny that 
little girls should so naturally suggest 
mothers, while little boys never suggest 
fathers. Yet so it is.” 

There was some talk as to whether 
the lady in the purple hat had described 
prettiness so much as an interesting 
spectacle ; but, after all, it depends (as 
she said) very much on how you use 
words. 

“Well,” said her neighbour, “I 
believe I can beat that. You vote for 
the little girls; my vote shall go to the 
little boys. Do you know that this 
summer, on a hot week-day afternoon, 
I went all the way to Victoria Park in 
the East End just to see the bathers 
there. It’s a shallow lake, a hundred 
yards long, and I swear to you that 
there were a thousand little Kast End 
boys in it at once—all naked and 
glowing in the sun, and all so jolly. 
I never saw so many naked boys before. 
It was ‘the colour of life’ in intensest 
movement. I thought of Buake’s line 
‘thousands of little boys and girls 
waving their innocent hands’; but 
these were flashing their innocent 
limbs. It is not only my prettiest 
London sight but the most cheerful.” 

This contribution completing the 
list, we waited for the author of the 
discussion to name his choice and 
end it. ‘* Well,” we asked, “ and what 
is the prettiest sight in London?” 

“The pony-carts,” he answered. 
“The little pony-carts that crop up 
mysteriously among the wagons and 
taxis and motor-’buses in Piccadilly and 
the Strand, even in Cheapside, and trot 
along so bravely and undismayed, and 
take their place so naturally in these 
untoward surroundings, and disappear 
as suddenly as they came. I always 
stand to watch them—the plucky little 
things, with their absurd little four 
brisk legs, and their four merry little 
hoo!s, and their two ridiculous wheels. 





just now,” she said, “is the sky above a frozen lawn in winter.” 

“Oh, but what about the little red 
just after the lamps are lit. It is the| cottage among the rushes at the Horse | 
deepest, richest, intensest blue you ever | Guards’ end of St. James’s Park ?” said | 
dreamed of. There are many lovely | the lady in the black hat. “ It is like a} 


: | 
intense blues—the blue of the peacock, | toy, and the ducks and moorhens and | 


| the blue of the kingfisher, the blue of a| coots and terns swim about in the | 
| Persian tile, the blue of a Rhodian| water beneath it, while the guinea-fowls 


} 


plate—but this is the most wonderful ' and pelicans and storks promenade on 
of all.”’ the banks. That’s most awfully pretty 
We agreed again; but an objection always.” 
was lodged by the author of the debate.| The lady in the purple hat, who 
“ Not a beautiful sight,” he said, “but! sat next to her, murmured approval. 
a pretty sight is what we want. You fly | “ Yes,” she said, “1 have often watched 
too high. London is so full of beauty|them. But my vote for the prettiest 
that we must discuss that later. Just) sight would, I think, go for the little 
now we are after pretty things only. | mothers in the parks — Kensington 
Next, please.” | Gardens, say—all so busy with their 
The journalist came next. “Tome,” families—so grubby and so slangy 
he said, “ there is nothing prettier than: and yet so responsible and masterful. 


They are to me the prettiest sight in 
London.” 

Personally I think the Victoria Park 
bathers won it. 








A TEA FIGHT. 

WE came upon Dorothy, my brother 
John and I, in a large tent hung round 
| with pink and white calico, selling tea 
|to a number of men, and smiling beau- 
| tifully from under a most enormous hat 
at another girl, not quite so pretty as 
herself, who was jointly in charge. 
We sat down near the door and waited, 
and after a little she caught sight of 
us and brought us some tea. And 
while we were drinking it she stood 
for a moment or two leaning against 
the little table next to ours in the way 
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girls have, without knocking anything 
ver, and said: “1 want you to do me 
a favour, will you? And we said we 
would, and waited to hear what it was 
before deciding which of us should do 
| it; because we had both of us done 
| favours for Dorothy before. 

looked round a moment and 
went on: “I want you to go out, and 
send anyone you can find to have tea. 
You know a lot of people here, I expect, 
and each one helps. You remember 
what Mr. Harberry said last Sunday.” 


| 

} 

M4 ! ’ 

| Mr. Harberry is the young, bache!or 
} 

| 

| 

| 





She 


Rector, but we did not remember what 
he said last Sunday. Then she added, 
;as sho turned away: “ Be sure you 
send them to me, won't you? I’ve sold 
| fourteen so far, and she’s sold twelve.” 
| So we went out into the bazaar, 
| through the stalls where they 
needlework, to where the men were 
| gathered together waiting till it was 
| time to go, and to'd them that they 
; gave you a capital tea for a shilling in 
|; @ tent we pointed out, and that there 
| was a very decent-looking girl there in 
a big hat with red flowers in it. 

At about six o’clock we came back to 
| see how things were going on. There 
| Were still one or two people in the big 
| tent, and the other gurl and Dorotliy 


sold 








}on the ankle 


THE WONDERFUL RESULTS OF THE SALT WATER 
It TUO FAR, AS IN CASE OF HIS BABYSHIP 
tanding together in the midd 
and smiling at each 





Dorothy came down to us after a time, 


o see Whal 


what the seore was; and she 


smiled rather queerly, and said, “ She's fully, “we want tea 


one ahead. Did you send anyone as 
I asked you, or have you been asleep?” 

We told her what we had done, and 
how we had described her hat so that 
there should and 


pea 
be no mistake, 


Dorothy at once threw out her hands one of us to the other, and smiled like 
in a way she has to signify that one a big, beautiful flower. 
“T should like to kiss you.” 
nean that really, of 


is an utter imbecile, and exclaimed : 
“Red flowers in it 
got a lot of great flaring poppies——’” 


and looked at 
look at 


And she stopped short 
us exactly as a jockey mi 
two tailors. 





g 
“Oh, but if 
just too exactly like a man! 

We both felt rather foolish, because, 


of course, we had not noticed what 


Only John, who is very careless some- | answered for 
in what he says, blurted out:|sold thirty-seven teas, and tl 
we said there was an awfully) girl thirty-six. 

But I kicked him) very close finish. 
But Dorothy never appeared for us 
Dorothy flushed, | to take her home, and on the way we 
she is very good-natured | passed her walking with the Rector, and 
she began to laugh, and said it;so much interested in what he was 
didn’t matter at all really, only we) saying that she did not see us at all. | 


times 
« But 
pretty 


girl ——” 
so hard that he stopped | 
with a little gasp. 
and then, for 


really, 





e| must go away now, as they were just 
other. closing. 

But quite suddenly I had an idea. 
we wanted, and we asked pushed John into a chair an 
‘No,’ I said very mi 
two teas, please.”’ 


would be cheating 


! Why, hers has But she did net 


she promised us t 
it should drive her home; and then, while 
that isn’t we were drinking our tea, who should 
” she said. come in but the Rector himse!f. 
y and the other girl went to talk 
to him, and we heard him ask | 
the other girl was wearing in her hat.| had been getting 
hem both that she had 


And he said it was 
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AT THE PLAY. 
‘ MACBETH.” 


Tue barren (or, if you will, blasted) 
heath was in darkness, save for a fitful 
flash of lightning which, to those who 
knew, revealed the fact that the scene 
was Scotland. The thunder growled 
itself into the distance, and there came 
that sudden terrible pause which 
heralds Nature’s most awful effects. 
High on a lonely rock in the west 
appeared the grim figures of Banquo 
and the Thane of Glamis, huge in the 
darkness. Then the fury of the ele- 
ments burst forth again, and, as Heaven 
willed, a terrible flash of lightning 
missed Banguo and rested long upon 
the face of Macbeth, long enough indeed 
for everyone to make sure that it was 
really Sir Hersert. The thunder of 
our applause followed; for myself, I 
think 1 shouted, “ Speech, speech!” 
And as soon as silence was re- 
stored, Sir HERBERT responded. 
He looked round the lonely 
heath and said impressively, 
“So foul and fair a day I have 
not seen.” It was certainly a 
horrid day, but it was a magnifi- 
cent entry. 

In a note circulated to the 
audience the producer says that 
there has been much discussion 
whether Macbeth was a brave 
soldier or a black-hearted villain. 
Sir Herpert, I fancy, is on 
the side of the black-hearted 
and neurotic villain. The more 
I saw of Macbeth the less I 
regarded him as a brave, if 
ruthless, soldier. The idea of 
his unseaming anybody from the nave 
to the chaps, as mentioned in the 
second scene, seemed more absurd 
with each following scene; so that, in 
the end, those two fine lines, which 
seem so nearly to excuse all the 
villainies of brave men— 





‘Ring the alarum bell—Blow wind ! Come 
wrack ! 

At least we'll die with harness on our back” 
—could only be interpreted as the last 
| pose of a neurotic. ‘“ Praise for Sir 
Hersert”’—he was a magnificent 
neurotic. 

Yet I have never before been so much 
| impressed with the extraordinary un- 
| reality of acting. There were only 
three or four moments in the whole 
| evening when it was possible quite to 
forget that one was in a theatre; and 
I am afraid that those inoments were 
due chiefly to the extraordinary reality 
of the scenery. “The Courtyard of 
the castle” (Harker) was so real, the 





touch to their plottings that one could 
not help but believe—even though 
Macbeth would talk about “me hand” 
and Lady Macbeth about “ me father.” 
Similarly the “Room in Macbeth’s 
| castle ” (CRAVEN) seemed so entirely to 
jsuit Lady Macbeth that a wave of 
naturalness went over the stage for a 
moment. Indeed Miss Vanbrugh, in- 
distinct as her delivery was in this her 


quite so good again—with the possible 
exception of the sleep-walking scene, 
where she was excellent, and where 
again the simple staging helped her. 

It is a tribute to the greatness of 
the play—and, perhaps, also of the 
players—that none of the representa- 
tions of the many other talented actors 
and actresses impresses itself upon the 
memory. The poetry absorbs them; 


the drama moves on, however inter- 
At His Majesty’s it moves} 





| preted. 


(Act IIT, Sevens 4.) 


slowly. 
home some time. 


it loses anything by being long drawn 
out. And you seem to get more 
SHAKSPEARE for your money. M. 








ABOUT AN EAR. 
Tr is a terrible admission 
mother to have to make, but I am 
compelled to own that my son is dis- 
appointed in me. I had had moment- 
ary qualins lest he should despise my 
intellect, detest my disposition or fail 


that would cause this sudden coldness. 
Of course the first mistake I made 
was in not realising that we were at 





|} cross purposes, 


to agree with my opinions, but I had 
never imagined that it could be my ear’ 


We were lazily lying | 


| little stairease in the corner where/}on the sands together and I thought it | 
| Macbeth and Lady Macbeth sheltered | a favourable opportunity to commence 
gave such a natural, almost homely, | his education—that is, to drum into his , 





opening scene, never seemed to me to be | 


plastic and unresisting little brain all 
those pet theories of mine that my con- 
temporaries would have none of. But 
he, unmistakably bored with me as a 
tutor, asked only that I should uncom- 
plainingly act the part of Mountain 
Range and allow him to satisfy his 
desire to ascend to the summit. 

| Since he is a child of single purpose, 
not lightly to be turned aside from a 
determination, I realised, before I had 
decided on my course of action, that he 
was comfortably seated astride my arm 
engaged in exploring the intricacies of 
my ear. 

On discovering that I, his own 
mother, possessed that wonderful and 
complicated thing (the mystery of 
which is lost on adults)—a human 
ear, he exhibited an almost excessive 
elation. He pinched it to make sure 
that he was awake, he tickled it to see 








Lady Macheth (Miss Vioter Vaxpnven). ‘ Why do you make 
such faces?” 
Macbeth (Sir Herwert Tree). “Think of this but as a thing 
of custom ; "tis no other.” 


Tf it were done when ’tis done, thusiastic, 
then ’twere well it were done quickly, prosaic things on earth, an adult ear, 
for it starts at 8, and one must get on the contrary, was one of the wonders 
But being done as of the world. 
Sir Hersert does it, with Macbeth of the Splutter and the Gurgle does not 
so little the man of action, I doubt if! permit of argument he ignored my 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


if it could move, he covered it with 
hair until completely hidden for 
the sele pleasure of finding it 
again, 

But, since the day was hot, 
it was not long before he be- 
came aware of the fact that has 
struck every child since the 
world began—that parents are 
incurably selfish. His harmless 
sport was denied him, and for a 
moment or two he lay prostrate 
on the sand aghast at his first 
glimpse of the Injustice of Life. 

Had he been more eloquent 
at the time I think he would 
have told me that, whereas his 
ten toes and the wrinkle of fat 
round his wrists, about which 
he permitted me to grow en- 
were to him the most 


But since the language 


commands and struggled up again to 
the point of vantage. 

It was then that the disillusionment 
began. My ear, he discovered, was not 





all he had thought it. He poked his 


| finger into it once or twice, but drew it | 
for a 


out again, disheartened. He tried to | 


_undo it and flatten it out so as to be 


| 
| 
able to mould it to his own satisfaction. | 
It was, he decided, too maze-like. No | 
longer satisfied with what, in the first 
enthusiasm of discovery, had appeared 
so delightful, his imagination had con- 
structed an Ideal Ear, and it seemed to 
him that one ought to be able to place 
one’s finger on the outside curve and 
trace it round spirally until the centre 
was reached. That was his conception 
of what an ear, a truly interesting ear, 
should be. 

It was useless for me to tell him that 
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| merely for his amusement. 
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Oo THEM.” 
Laird. *‘Hoors, WoMAN! DINNA FASH 


my features had not been constructed 
“ For what, 
then?” he seemed to ask me with 
unfeigned astonishment. No, it was 
no good my making excuses. My ear 
was not the perfect ear. He felt he 
would have liked his mother to own a 
simple, direct kind of ear—not one full 
of pitfalls and sudden turns. Of his 
own accord he slid down on to the 
sand again and lay crushed with dis- 
appointment. 

It was a terrible experience for me. 
He looked into my face, most plainly tell- 
ing me that he could never feel the same 
towards me again. I was hurt. My 
pride was lower. d, and it was then that 
this coldness arose between us which 
We can neither of us shake off. 

[ have roused him to examine other 
people’s ears. Time after time he has 


H, OR THE LONDO 


N CH 











NO HAVE AsSKET ALL THAE FOLKS TU sTOV 


YERSEL. (:lE THEM PLENTY WHISKEY 


desire to accustom him early to the 
disappointments of life. But, while 
outwardly sympathetic, I am deliber- 
ately causing him pain and shattering 
his illusions because, out of a pitiable 
vanity, I want him to see that other 
ears are as far from his ideal as mine. 








A SONG OF SYRINX. 

Lirt.x lady, whom ’tis said 

Pan tried very hard to please, 
[ expect before you fled 

"Neath the wondering willow-trees, 
Ran away from his caress 
In the Dorie wilderness, 
That you'd led him on a lot, 
Said you would, and then would not,— 
No way that to treat a man, 
Little lady loved of Pan! 





been cast back into gloom again. But 
l try to cheer him, filling him with 





hope that the Next Ear will be the one | 


for which we are searching. 

I never thought I should be capable 
} of duplicity in my dealings with my 
|own son. ‘I ean only hope that when 
he grows to manhood he will believe 
} that I acted solely from a motherly 


I expect you'd dropped your eyes 
| (Eyes that held your stream’s own 
hue, 
Kingfishers and dragon-flies 
Sparkling in their ripple blue), 
|} And you'd tossed your tresses up, 
| Yellow as the cool king-cup, 
And you'd dimpled at his vows 
‘Underneath the willow boughs, 





THE 


AND THEY ‘LI 





LOI M tippy Figen —— 


LZ 


Ses 


WOM 





THERE ISNA BEDS FoR THI 


NICHT 


FIND BEDS FOR THEMSELs.” 


Ere you mocked him, ere you ran, 
Little lady loved of Pan! 





So they ‘ve turned you to a reed, 
As the great Olympians could, 
You've to bow, so they ve decreed, 
When old Pan comes through the 
wood, 
You’ve to curtsey and to gleam 
In the wind and in the stream 
(Which are forms, I've heard folks say, 
That the god adopts to-day), 
And we watch you bear your ban, 
Little lady loved of Pan! 


For in pleasant spots you lie 
Where the lazy river is, 

Where the chasing whispers fly 

Through the beds of bulrus! 

| Where the big chub, golden dun, 


the sun, 


iIshes, 


Turns his sides to cateh 
Where one listens for the queer 
Voices in the splashing weir, 
Where I know that still you can 
Weave a spell to charm a man, 
Little lady loved of Pan! 





‘As they drank, the fou 
“Daily EB 


Try this at dinner to-night. It will | 


joined hands.’ 





keep the table in a roar, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mepicat science has done wonders for romance, and it 
was a glad day for novelists when it was discovered that if 
you hit a man hard over the head, or gave him a sudden 
shock, he might lose his memory completely, with the 
chance of regaining it many years later when the ethics of 
justice or sensation demanded. This handy little device has 
been well used in Nigel Ferrard (Mints anv Boon), where 
Mrs. Barnu1e Rernoips has made a small girl of fourteen, 
wandering in her sleep, the chance witness of a dreadful 
midnight crime. Two surgeons are conducting an opera- 
tion, and one of them deliberately poisons his patient, sub- 
sequently inducing his friend, the nephew and heir of the 
dead man and the actual operator, to believe that he has 
bungled with the knife, and for his own sake had better 
hush up the affair. Nigel Ferrard therefore adopts the 
unknown and inopportune child, who is found to have lost 
all knowledge of her past life. When she grows up, he 





given me with no stinting hand. I wish I could say that | 


the tales—for, as is the custom with magazine-characters, 
each chapter in Stranleigh’s life was complete in itself— 


were as admirable otherwise, but the truth is I found them | 
In each—the adventure | 


just a little bit disappointing. 
with the Russian Prince, or with the railway king, or the 


bank manager, or what not—there was a host of admirable } 
preparation, to which the climax seemed always a trifle | 
inadequate. But I have admitted that I enjoyed reading | 
It is | 


the book; and I believe others will do the same. 
very well illustrated. 





Before ALLEN Arnot forges her next novel she will be 
well advised to re-read The Dempsey Diamonds (Lane) with 


the view of noting how many mystifications she weaves | 


and leaves unravelled, and on how many and what slight 


occasions she employs coincidence to make her story march. | 
A tithe of the coincidence and a quarter of the mystification | 
would have carried her well over a fairly steep tale of | 
adventure, and after all The Dempsey Diamonds is a | 


chronicle of smallish 





marries her, and they - 





are entirely happy, until 
Marchmont, the other 
doctor, falls under the 
suspicion of his wife, 


beer. 


sion that she would 
j}have found a less in- 





who had been originally 
engaged to the mur- 
dered man: and thus 
everything is ripe for 
the thunderbolt to fall. 
When she is describing 
a scene of terror or 
some state of mental; 
distress or bewilder- 
ment Mrs. Barus 
ReynoLps writes ex- 
ceedingly well, but she 
seems to underestimate 
the value of conversa- 
tion in romance, and 
makes very little at- 
tempt to increase our 
knowledge of or our 
sympathy with her 
characters by its aid, 

















THE WORLD'S WORKERS, 
VII.—Wanr OFFICE EXPERT VISITING A SUBSIDISEI 


| effectual way of getting 
jher wealth into her 
granddaughter’s hands; 





;wou'd have been so 
tragicaliy dismayed at 
the possibility of her 
secret being discovered. 
Not Jane or William 
or Nell or Chris gave 
promise of being so 
entirely resourceless in 
emergencies. It is 
much better to make 
your observations at 
first-hand and to set 
them forth in your own 
language than to use 
the consecrated and 
always-to -be - forgotten 














CONDENSED MILK DAIRY. 





so that I found myself 
not so much stirred as I should have liked to be by the 
final catastrophe and revelation of guilt. But there is 
no doubt that the pathological situation is one for which 
the old tragedians would have given pounds and pounds. 


My theory is that Lord Stranleigh, Philanthropist 
(Warp, Lock), started its literary life in the form of 
monthly contributions to a fourpence-halfpenny magazine. 
If this is not the fact, the supposition serves at least to 
show you the kind of person Stranleigh was, and how 
Mr. Rosert Barr has treated him. He had, to begin 
with, so much money that he simply didn’t know how on 
earth to get rid of it; and the worst was, that often, when 
he thought he was chucking the wretched stuff away, in 
charity or to oblige a friend, a turn of events would bring 
it all back to him increased sevenfold. So that he went 
on becoming more and more a multi-millionaire, and not 
being able to help it. To me, nowadays, there is some- 
thing very simple and beautiful in a story like that. I 
have enough of the Triplet in me to love that my hero 
should be able to write a cheque after lunch for a hundred- 
and-fifty thousand pounds, and not remember it at tea- 
time; and this pleasure Mr. Ropert Barr has certainly 





phrases of a poor tradi- 
tion. Crying hoarsely, bristling the eyebrows, grinding the 
teeth and laughing sardonically are simply not done. I 
suppose one does occasionally meet immaculate evening 
dress, but it is best not to notice it. And astonishingly 
few of one’s men friends ever refer to a woman, however 
frail, as a “ wicked wretch.” 


I am still straining my eyes towards the literary horizon 
for another good volume of short stories. It may be unkind 
to suggest that In Different Keys (MiLus AND Boon) would 
have been better called Indifferent Tales, but the fact is 
that I, A. R. Wytie has not risen here above the usual 
short story of commerce—the kind that is written in June, 
and served up, to an aroma of printer’s ink and highly- 
glazed paper, in a “Christmas No.” towards the end of 
October. In their season, and a little at a time, I like 
these well enough; but a whole volume of them makes for 
indigestion. The best of the tales seemed to me to be the 


one that ends the book, called appropriately The Last | 


Turn, about a circus acrobat who found his wife carrying 
on with another member of the troupe, and almost let him 
fall in their somersault act, but didn’t quite. There was a 
genuine thrill here, and some human behaviour. 


Miss Dempsey | 
gave me the impres- | 


neither do I think she } 
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| ofus. Achoking fit. A cat overturning | going to bed. Then latterly, ‘strangely 
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Here is a letter from a lady at|have talked, ” the Professor went on, 
PARROTS’ LAST WORDS. | Chislehurst. The parrot, after living |“ have told me strange things. Not 
Ir has been left to Professor Wragge,| with her for fifteen years, died. Its)always quite printable, I fear—you 
now on a visit to London from ‘the | last words, unfortunately extremely | know what sailors are—but very illu- 
Wisconsin Laboratory of Biology and / indistinct, were either, she tells me,/minating—very. Parrots who after 
Research, to explore what is, even at | « Good- bye, old friend,’ or ‘ What’s the long lives spent in the fullest and most 
this late date in the world’s history, an | time?’ But the lady strongly inelines to | painfully candid expression of their 
entirely new subject of investigation.|the former. And so, I may add, do I.|innermost thoughts soften towards 
Many persons have interested “them- | _‘ Another parrot owner, a clergyman, | the end into sober if not pious taci- 
selves in the powers of speech of also living in Kent, whose bird had been | |turnity. One in particular I recall who, 
parrots; but the Professor specialises | destitute “of feathers for three years | noted for his consistently dazzling and 
wholly i in their dying remarks; and he before it died, distinctly inopportune profanity—often interrupt- 
is in England at this moment to collect |‘ Now for some warmth at last.’ This | ing prayers by a phrase so lurid as to 
at first hand data from parrot-owners | the reverend gentleman testifies to. warp the mast (the sailor assured 
for his forthcoming monograph. ,me)—uttered quietly, just be- 
As Mr. Punch’s representa- | . fore he died, these simple 
tive, I found him at an hotell BRoE ws. : Sie and unadorned words, ‘ There’s 
conveniently near Leadenhall | : ja good time coming, I don’t 
Market, whither he goes every | | think.’ 
morning in the hope of con- | « Here,” continued the Pro- 
versing “with sailors and others | ‘fessor, “is another letter, also 
who bring their birds to that’ /not a litt'e startling in its sug- 
place to be sold. ‘gestion of the unknown. It is 
“Yes,” he said, “it is a pro- 


[from a lady at Great Malvern. 
foundly absorbing study. ‘The}| | Her parrot—one of the grey 
parrot in ordinary life, full of| lvariety, perhaps the most in- 
health and vigour, is something | ‘tellec tual and imparting—just 
of a problem: he scems to come before it died, screamed in a 
in his intelligence and critical jloud voice, ‘Light the gas!’ 
acumen midway betwixt man | |Very curious, is it not? One 
and bird. ‘There is something lsees the idea: into the dark- 
uncanny about him, but there| |ness, into the night. The dying 
is nothing that moves the feel- | |GOETHE, you will remember, 
ings. One contemplates him juttered a similar cry: ‘ Light, 
with admiration and perplexity, | ‘more light!’ 
even wonder, but never with ‘*There are several more,” 
sympathy. One’s emotions are| said the Professor; but I had 
untouched. Is it not so?” ‘to cut him short. 

“ Quite,” I said. “Tt is profoundly interesting,” 

“ But,” continued the Pro- | 


[ said, ‘ but I really must run.” 
fessor, “later, when his faculties | | And I really ran. 
are dimming, when he nears| 
the moment of dissolution, the} 
parrot can strike a deeper note. | 
Ah, my dear Sir, I assure you| 
some of the things said by| “s=co7* 
parrots then would bring a lump | 
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“The ‘London Gazette’ last night 
contained the formal notification that 
His Majesty had ordered A. Conge 
D’Elire to pass the great seal of the 
United Kingdom empowering the Dean 


ow : ” ; and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford 
into your throat. And not only | West, Aust _ WHEN ARE YOU COMING FOR A TRIP|{niversity, to elect a Bishop to the 
|IN MY AEROPLANE ?” cn aff Gael *<-Bendes Advestion. 


are they pathetic—they are in-| ~ ,, ae 
; aoe My DEAR Boy, I’P NO MORE THINK OF DOING THAT THAN | 
spired too. Glimpses of truth! fT’ > SutEE OF PuErEe. |As Mr. d’Elire jocularly re- 
Most remarkable!” — — ‘marked to our correspondent, 
“ Do the birds always know they are} “A lady at Bournemouth writes to|judging from the number of seals 
going to die?”’ I asked. /me: ‘Our parrot for years had been in| he has to pass he might just as well 
“ Not alw: ays,” he replied. ‘ Sudden ‘the habit of saying “Good night” as I be a keeper at the Zoo. 


death may come to a parrot as to any| placed the cover on its cage before | — 














“He dived in and swam out strongly to sea, 
the cage. Last words in such a case| ‘enough, it substituted another phrase, using his favourite over-arm stroke... After 


would “have 2 less value. They might be/ and instead of “Good night,” always | half-an-hour’s swim Burgess returned, on the 
expressive merely of rage or alarm. said “ Pretty Poll,” although my name is | stroke of eight o'clock.’ 
But when the end comes slowly— when/|Clara. But last week, when it died, just | Newcastle Daily Journal, 
they have had time to realise what it| before it closed its eyes for the last time, | He should have kept to his favourite 
means—the loss of everything held dear, | it shook itself for a moment on its perch, | stroke. 
the cage, the perch, the parrot food, the | and once again, after an interruption of | 
master’s or mistress’s stroking fingers,| three years at least, said, very slowly, | ‘The quarterly report of the Sanitary In- 
the opportunities for free and caustic “ Good night,” and then fell over.’ Her |spector was submitted, and it was considered 


* POOESTIRE : very satisfactory. The Report showed that a 
comment—it is then that they say their | letter ends thus. Is not the finality of | sample of whisky taken ghee eg A 





best things. Let me read you a few.” | this very touching ?’ |analy3ed and found to be genuine.” 
He drew from his pocket a bundle of} I said that it was. Ross-shire Journal, 
| tatters and selected half-a-dozen. “Some of the sailors with whom I! Very reassuring indeed. 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
Summer, if now at length your time is through, 
And, as occurs with lovers, we must part, 
My poor return for all the debt, your due, 
Is just to say that you may keep my heart ; 
| Still warm with heat-waves rolling up the sky, 
Its melting tablets mark in mid-September 
Their record of the best three months that I 
Ever remember. 


I had almost forgotten how it felt 

Not to awake at dawn to sweltering mirth, 
And hourly modify my ambient belt 

To cope with my emaciated girth ; 
It seems that always I have had to stay 

My forehead’s moisture with the frequent mopper, 
And found my cheek assume from day to day 

A richer copper. 


Strange spells you wrought with your transforming glow! 
O London drabness bathed in lucent heat ! 
© Mansions of the late Queen Anne, and O 
Buckingham Palace (also Wimpole Strect) ! 
© laughing skies traditionally sad! 
O barometric forecasts never “rainy”! 
O balmy days, and noctes, let me add, 
Ambrosiane ! 


And if your weather brought the strikers out 
And turned to desert-brown tho verdant plot ; 

If civie fathers, who are often stout, 
Murmured at times, ‘ This is a bit too hot!” 
| Jf the slow blood of rural swains has stirred 
When stating what their views about the crops is 
Or jammy lips have flung some bitter word 

At this year’s wopses ;— 


| Whatthen? You may have missed the happy mean 
But by excess of virtue’s ample store, 
Proving your lavish heart was over-keen, 
And for that fault I love you yet the more ; 
Nay, had you been more temperate in your zeal, 
I should have lacked the best of all your giving — 
| The thirst, the lovely thirst, that made me feel 


Life worth the living. QO. S. 








WHERE TO GO NEXT HOLIDAY. 
Braprorp. 

Now that the holiday season is nearly over it seems 
proper to remind serious and responsible people that there | 
| ure other places one can go to besides Badgastein, Nether F 

Achnaharacle, and Margate. Bradford is a most interesting | 

place for an autumn holiday. It is never crowded with 
| trippers, either monthly or week-endly. It is possible at | 
| Bradford to get away from the Band; and there are never 

any pierrots to disturb one’s afterncun siesta on the banks | 
| of the Aire. However, the purpose of this article is not 
to boom Bradford as a health-resort; the idea is rather | 
be didactic and informative, to lift the mind of the! 
reader to a higher plane of thought than that on which 
it moves when he is considering the music-hall value of | 
3URGESS, or What he would have done with the money it 
he had had a thousand on Prince Palatine for the Leger. 

The chief industry of Bradford is WooLcomMBING, and 
there ave few more picturesque sights in any part of the 
world than the convergence upon the main highways 
leading to Bradford of hundreds of thousands of sheep 
which arrive, twice a year, from all parts of the sur- 
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| rounding country, and even from Scotland and Wales, to 
|have their wool combed. ‘This process used to be per- 
| formed locally; and in remote places small holders may 
| still be seen combing theirown sheep. But the progressive 
| owner realises now that it is che: uper to send his flock into 
| Bradford twice a year for this operation, which not only 
| gives the sheep a much tidier appearance, but stimulates 
the growth of its wool and improves its general health and 
| spirits. Unfortunately for the purposes of the journalists, 
| wooleombing is a secret process; and my attempt to get 
‘into the comberien, disguised as an elderly ram, was 
frustrated. But I was fortunate in meeting many sheep, 
both Before and After, and was much struck with the 
/improvement in their appearance. Many had evidently 
‘indulged in a singe and shampoo also. 

Next to Wootcomnina, in the respect of the Bradford 
‘man, comes the Monair Trape. As the name indicates, 
this staple depends upon a comparatively little-known 
animal, the Mo, which is fortunately plentiful in Asia 
Minor, South Africa and the Argentine. The Asian or 
African Mo must not be confused with the commoner 
British variety, distinguished, for trade purposes, by the 
prefix Ikey. It is curious to think that there are dozens of 
Bradford men, each with two motor cars and a grouse 
moor in Cumberland, who have never set eyes on their 
| benefactor, the Mo. Thousands of miles away, on the 
High Veldt, the Mo moves day after day in his orbit 
round a peg, to which he is attached by a long strand of 
his own hair. His one object in life is to feel it growing. 
At night he is corralled by his keeper, dexterously and 
painlessly shaved with a 16:20 h.p. safety razor, and 
turned loose to accumulate next night's crop. The hair is 
then packed in bales, and shipped to Bradford, whose 
motto is, ‘‘ The Mo the Merrier.” 

From Mohair we turn to Bradford's third industry — 

Oin-Press Bacatnac. This is a profession, as its name 
suggests, which calls for considerable resource and even 
daring. Anyone who has ever seen an oil-press will under- 
| stand that it is almost as hard to purloin, without exciting 
| immediate suspicion and pursuit, as the Albert Memorial. 
The successful Oil-Press Bagger must be wary and astute. 
He must know where there are Oil-Presses worth his 
| attention, and to what extent they are guarded. Then he 
|has to consult with his Head Bagger (an official who is 
_ paid a huge salary, and who is well worth it) as to the 
plan of campaign. I was fortunate in gaining the 
"confidence of several Head Baggers, during my visit to 
| Bradford: but it would be unfair, and might even be 
dangerous, to give more than the barest outline of their 
But I may be permitted to say this, that 
gelignite and a Pickford van play a not unimportant part 
in the business. A team of Oil-Press Baggers, brawny men 
from the Dales, has been known to break into a Baggery 
;and remove « full-sized Oil-Press in 2 min, 353 sec. The 
next time that you feed your pigs with oil- cake — if you 
keep pigs, and if pigs eat oileake—the next time you feel 
the clammy caress of a linseed poultice, | hope you will 
spare a moment's grateful thought for the Oil-Press 
Baggers of Bradford. 











Two extracts from The Melbourne Age : 


From 420 merino ewes, Mr. 
obtained 376 lambs, or 99 per cent.” 


* DUNKELD, 
Warrayure, 


Paul tlendrick, of 


“Kimone.—A fine lambing percentage has been obtained at Mr. H. 
Holmes'’s Burnewang Estate, 3765 lambs being marked from 411 cross 
bed and comeback ewes, representing 91 per cent.” 


olonial has the advantage of us. 
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OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 


’"Arry (to Bert). “I’M av THE MairryroLe, THEY. DON’T 'ARF MAKE YOU SHELL OUT; BUT THE SERCIETY IS ALL kicnt. [ sit 
NOT MORE’N TWO TABLES FROM A CHAP THAT NEARLY GOT MADE A NEW PEER. WELL, YOU CAN'T MIX WITH THAT SORT FoR 








NOTHING !” 
; 0 Observe that man out there, I bet he swore 
THE REVIVAL OF HUMOUR. . aa 
| Rain! it’s a long time since I met you, rain ! All spotted like the pard—a brougham did that. 


Mother of rivers, but oh far more sweet 
Than when you souse the hillside and the plain 
Here in the hippodrome of hurrying street ! 
How nice to sit 
And watch the people squirm beneath your wit ! 


'T, only I, remembering how kind 
| Are all the boons of nature, how the mist 
| Engenders torrents, and the rivers wind 
Through wakening valleys, and the woods are kissed, 
And how my tea 





See, here is one that should have brought his gamp, Needs water, and my bath its h. and ¢.— 
Broker or, may be, member of the Bar, : 
2 I, keeping tolerant and calm and bland, 


But hath not done so, and his clothes are damp, 
So is his tile, and taxicabs are far ; 

He does not say 

‘“O fruitful quickener of the earth!” nor pray | 


| Smile at the throaty gurgles of the drain ; 
The noise of many waters in the land 
Pleases me mightily; I laugh, O rain, 
Watching you tub 
To whosoe’er of the immortal gods, Old London—from the windows of my club. Evor. 
When fields are parched and dry through months of glare, ' 
Sends down upon the world these genial rods, 
Nor cry, “O balmy one! O god most fair!” 
Soothly his voice 








the news of the arrest of M. Hostrowisky, who has been a contributor 


| 
| 
, to several papers in Paris under the name of Guillaume Apollinaire.” 





Is raised in language nothing like so choice. Reuter. 
en er a eT ay His assumed name (so different from that of his birth) 
be gama gi. por’, seems to have beon “ writ in water” (mineral). 





Hoping against all hope they stand and wait 


Beneath some sho »-front, garden of their toil, . ° . . . 
5 
si An announcement of more than ordinary interest is that ot Henry 


Then dash for i l in such as 
oe Caen 508 it, and get in such a state Charlewood Turner, second son of the Bishop of Islington, and 
Their so-called “ things ; grandson of the late Bishop McDougall, and Inez Elizabeth, only 
They also use what oaths experience brings. surviving child of the Rev. John Huntley Skrine, Vicar of St. Peter-in- 
e the-East, Oxford, and sometime Warden of Glenalmond.” 


Rain, thou comedian! it does me good Church Family Newspxper. 


To see the fine old farce revived once more Unfortunately the announcement ends here, but we can 
| Of frequent mud-stains splashing from the wood ; guess what happened and beg to congratulate them. 

















‘+ Certain excitement was caused in journalistic and artistic circles by | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“THE OGRE.” 

For weeks I had been living the 
animal life, chasing the grouse-bird 
over heart-breaking peat-hags ; plough- 
ing, with steady alternation, the blue 
seas and the white bunkers of Brittany; 
and now my stagnant mind was to 
have an intellectual treat. Returned 
to London, the headquarters of the 
hierarchy of Dramatic Culture, I was, 
on my first night, to sit at the feet of 
Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES, its anointed 
high-priest. 

At once I saw that things had been 
moving on while I was away. New 
types, undreamed of in my experience 
of actual humanity, had sprung into 
being. Here was a flapper (with pig- 
tail) talking the glib rhetoric of Female 
Emancipation with the aplomb of a 
PankuurRsT. Here was her elder sister, 
a picture of virginal simplicity, sud- 
denly become notorious as the author of 
a shady novel about shop-girls, censored 
by the libraries. Here was her callow 
brother, educated at Harrow, Cam- 
bridge and the Music Halls, addressing 
his young step-mother, with wearying 
insistence, as “ pretty belle-mére.”’ Here 
was that lady conspiring with her hus- 
band’s children to flout the authority of 
their father. Here was that father, 
mildest-mannered of City merchants, 
lending his preposterous nickname of 
Ogre to the latest of Mr. Jongs’s mas- 
terpieces. I pass over the young man’s 
best girl, the most incredible charmer 
that ever disturbed the realms of pure 
imagination with the tootle of her car, 
and content myself with saying that 
Art, that tireless inventor, had truly 
not been idle in my absence. 

It looks as if Mr. Henry Artruur 
Jones had meant to give us a refined 
modern version of The Taming of the 
Shrew. But the brutality of Petruchio 
is everything. Take that from him and 
his occupation’s gone. Mr. Jones’s Ogre 
is satisfied to assert his manhood by 
nailing over his mantelpiece a pair of 
riding breeches (not an exclusively 
masculine garment) and eating a soli- 
tary chop in the presence of his starv- 
ing family. (Let me here say that Sir 
GEORGE ALEXANDER ate his chop just 
about as well as it could be eaten. 
It was a delightful little interval of 
comedy in a very desert of trivial 
iteration.) And at the end I could not 
find that we were much better off than 
when we started, or that the Ogre had 
really done so very much taming. It 
is true that his elder daughter (no 
thanks to him) was off his hands and 
that his ne’er-do-weel boy had gone to 
swell the ranks of his kind in Canada, 
but no one supposed for a moment that 





his shrew of a wife had undergone any 
sort of reform. Of course I shouldn’t 
think of worrying about the aimless 
futility of it all if only it hadn’t been 
the work of Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES, 
For he has always recognised himself 
as an authority on the right methods of 
making plays, and, generously enough, 
has made no pretence of concealing his 
views from the public. 

Sir GzorGE ALEXANDER was in rather 
attractive vein. I couldn’t wish to 
meet an ogre more gentle, more re- 
served, more passively persuasive. He 
must have taken fifty or sixty bites to 
his simple mutton-chop, and he washed 
it down with homely ale instead of 
human blood. Miss Kate CuTuer had 
harder work to win our sympathy in a 
character compact of the elements of 
shrew and minx. But she cannot help 
playing well. Mr. VALENTINE, as a 
gardener who had “ corpsed”’ a shrew 
of his own and knew full well how the 
type should be handled, had an eye 
that was more eloquent than any 
language, though he could be vocal 
to good purpose when he chose. Mr. 
MattTHews, heavily handicapped by 
the lady of his choice, scarcely had 
his usual chance. But he was always 
good to watch even if he had little 
to say that was worth while. Mr. 
Reynotps and Mr. Nares performed 
their slight tasks very naturally. Finally 
Mr. Hatxuarp, though he did great 
execution with rolling eyes and flashing 
teeth, never seemed a very probable 
breaker-up of the domestic ménage. 

The dialogue, studded with simple 
pleasantries, was seldom brilliant. It 
seems a little late in the day to sug- 
gest, as a bon mot, that the censoring 
of a book is a good advertisement for 
it; and when you recur to your chop 
after an interval for conversation you 
should always think of some better 
remark than “Let us return to our 
mutton.” 

Altogether the play, though it had 
its spasms of quiet humour, cannot, I 
fear, be long for this world. Still, one 
never knows. O. 8. 


‘THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND.” 


Thomas Pelling may well have been 
perplexed. He came back from Russia 
expecting to find the happy loving little 
wife that he had left six weeks ago and 
was greeted coldly by a strange woman 
—the same in appearance but with 
how different a manner towards him. 
In his absence she had discovered (with 
the help of Dulcie Elstead and Clar- 
ence Woodhouse, those champions of 
Women’s Rights) that he had been 
treating her as a doll, that she was 
only—this surprised Thomas— the 
principal woman in his harem.” 











She | 


knew now that she must “live her own 
life;” and until Thomas showed that 
he understood and sympathised she 
would only be a stranger to him.” Now 
Thomas was no fool, though he was a 
Philistine. As an earnest of his com- 
plete understanding he announced his 
intention of kicking Dulete and Clarence 
out of the house. Sophie said that if 
he did this she would leave the house 
with them—for ever. Whereupon the 
poor husband was indeed perplexed. 

Luckily Mrs. Margell had a plan. 
In real life people never have plans, or 
if they do they take weeks and weeks 
to think of them. Obviously we 
couldn’t sit and watch Thomas for 
weeks and weeks while he thought of a 
plan; the thing had to be announced 
at once, even while we looked and 
waited. It was quite a simple plan— 
the dear old one, in fact, which 
gets another woman into the house 
in order to make the wife jealous. 
Mrs. Margell was, no doubt, a great 
playgoer, and had seen this plan work- 
ing successfully on the stage hundreds 
of times; so she had confidence in 
recommending it to Thomas. 

Well, it worked again. Not quite in 
the way Thomas expected, but none 
the less to the happiness of himself 
and his wife, and to the great glory of 
Mr. Aurrep Surro. For Mr. Suro has 
written a capital play, artificial perhaps 
in places, but always interesting. And 
I shall not be so silly as to accuse him 
of trying to solve the Woman Suffrage 
question. 

Mr. GrrauD Du Maurier was a 
perfect Thomas Pelling, and he may be 
congratulated not only on his own fine 
performance but also on his company. 
Miss ATHENE SEYLER (who made such 
a delightful first appearance in The 
Truants) showed quite another side of 
her art as the earnest little wife, and 
was equally successful in it. As the 
emancipated Duicie (why Dulcie ?) 
Miss Henrietta WATSON was as 
effective as ever in an unsympathetic 
part ; as the philosopher Clarence (why 
Clarence?) Mr. LyaLL SwETE was com- 
pletely in the picture. Miss Maupg 
Mittett looked and spoke just like 
the matter-of-fact Mrs. Margell, and 
Miss Enrp Bett showed something 
more than the beauty that is always 
necessary in the “other woman.” Both 
Thomas and I thought at first that to 
look beautiful would be all she would 
have to do; but, as it turned out, there 
was much more in it than that. M. 





‘“ PUBLIC LUNCHEON. 
SHEEP WORRYING IN DEVON.” 
Western Morning News, 
Mutton again! 
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A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 











Our Doctor. ‘‘1’M SORRY TO SAY, OLD MAN, IT’S ALPENDICIT:S, 
AND YOU MUST HAVE THE OPERATION NEXT WEEK.” 








Aunt Fanny. “ ARE YOU SURE YOUR DOCTOR IS COMPETENT TO 
UNDERTAKE THE OPERATION? SOME DOCTORS ARE PREADFULLY 
CARELESS, ONE, WHO OPERATED ON A POOR FRIEND OF MINE, 
ACCIDENTALLY SEWED UP HIS HAT AND GLOVES IN HIS PATIENT.” 


7 
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Friend Robert. 
PAID UP ALL YOUR INSURANCES, MADE YOUR WILL AND GOT EVERY- 





‘‘] tnoucnt I’p JUST LOOK IN TO SEE IF you'D 


THING IN ORDER. 
TROUBLE 1F——” 


I THOUGHT, Too, I COULD SAVE YoUuR WIDOW 
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YOU 'VE NOT GOT APPENDICITIS ; YOU'RE ALL RIGHT. 
YOUR WIFE'S PASTRY; I'yE JUST HAD SoME ! 
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Sister Dorcthy. “‘Ir's VERY COWARDLY AND WICKED TO HAVE 
THE OPERATION ; WHY CAN'T. YOU BEAR If LIKE I po? I’ve HAD 
APPENDICITIS FOR YEARS, I AM SURE, YOU'LL BE AWAY FROM 
WORK FOR WEEKS, AND THINK OF THE TROUBLE AND ANXIETY 
YOU 'LL CAUSE US ALL.” 





Sister-in-law Sydney. ‘‘So you’RE GOING INTO A NURSING HOME 
FOR THE JoB? HOPE yoU’LL LIKE IT. YOU'LL PROBABLY CATCH 
SOMETHING ELSE OR DIE OF STARVATION, LIKE A MAN I HEARD 
OF WHO GOT FORGOTTEN. WELL, GOOD-BYE AND GOOD LUCK TO 
THE CARVING!” 

| | 
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Our Doctor. ‘Sorry, OLD MAN, A MISTAKE IN MY DIAG NOSIS ; 


GET UP, IT's 
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A SUMMER COLD. 
Wuew I am not feeling very well I 
‘go to Beatrice for sympathy and 

advice. Anyhow, I get the advice. 
| «J think,” I said carelessly, wishing 
to break it to her as gently as possible, 
“JT think I have hay-fever.” 
« Nonsense,” said Beatrice. 
That annoyed me. Why shouldn't 
I have hay-fever if 1 wanted to ? 
“If you’re going to begrudge me 
every little thing,” I began. 
“ You haven't even got a cold.” 
As luck would have it a sneeze cose 
_ that moment for its arrival. 
“There!” I said triumphantly. “Why on earth shouldn’t I have hay- 
“Why, my dear boy, if you had hay- | fever?’”’ I demanded. “ Have you any 
fever you’d be sneezing all day.” idea what hay-fever is? I suppose you 
“That was only a sample. There|think I ought to b2 running about 
‘are lots more where that came from.” | wildly, trying to eat hay? or showing 
“Don’t be so silly. Fancy starting | an unaccountable aversion from dried 
hay-fever in September.” grass? I take it that there are grades 
“T’m not starting it. I am, I of hay-fever, as there are of everything 
earnestly hope, just finishing it. If you | else. I have it at present in a mild 
want to know, I’ve had a cold all the |form. Instead of being thankful that 
summer.” it is no worse, you—— ” 
“ Well, I haven't noticed it.” “My dear boy, hay-fever is a thing 
“That’s because I’m such a good! people have all their lives, and it 
actor. I’ve been playing the part of | comes onevery summer. You've never 
& man who hasn’t had a cold all the! even pretended to have it before this 
summer. In short, I’ve been wearing | year.” 
the mask.” “ Yes, but you must start some time. 
Beatrice disdained to answer, and|I’m a little backward, perhaps. Just 
by-and-by I sneezed again. because there are a few infant prodigies 
“You certainly have a cold,” she| about, don’t despise me. In a year or 
said, putting down her work. two I shall be as regular as the rest of 
** Come, tinis is something.” them.” And I sneezed again. 
“You must be careful. How did| Beatrice got up with an air of 
you catch it?” decision and left the room. For a 
“T didn’t catch it. moment I thought she was angry and 
“ Last week-end ?” had gone for a policeman, but as the 
“No, last May.” minutes went by and she didn’t return 
Beatrice picked up her work again}I began to fear that she might have 
impatiently. I sneezed a third time. | left the house for good. I was wonder- 
“Is this more the sort of thing you |ing how I should break the news to 
want?” I said. her family when, to my relief, she came 
“What I say is that you couldn’t| in again. 
have had hay-fever all the summer} “You may be right,” she said, 
without people knowing.” putting down a small package and 
“But, my dear Beatrice, people do|unpinning her hat. “Try this. The 
know. In this quict little suburb you chemist says it’s the best hay-fever 
are rather out of the way of the busy | cure there is.” 
world. Rumours of war, depressions “Tt’s in a lot of languages,” I said 
on the Stock Exchange, my hay-fever as I took the wrapper off. «I suppose 
—these things pass you by. But the 
clubs are full of it. I assure you that, sort of hay? Oh, here it is in English. 
all over the country, England’s stately I say, this is a what-d’-you-call-it cure.” 
homes have been plunged into mourn-} ‘So the man said.” 
ing by the news of my sufferings,| ‘Homoeopathic. It’s made from the 
historic piles have bowed their heads| pollen that causes hay-fever. Yes. 
and wept.” Ah, yes.” I coughed slightly and 
‘“‘T suppose you mean that in every | looked at Beatrice out of the corner of 
house you’ve been to this summer|myeye. “Isuppcse,” I said carelessly, 
you've told them that you had it, and |‘ if anybody took this who hadn't got | 
they ‘ve been foolish enough to believe | hay-fever, the results might be rather— 
you.” | I mean that he might then find that 
“That’s putting it a little crudely. | he—in fact, er—had got it.” 


very silly lot of people.” 


from hand to hand——” 


of you at all, they could have given you 
a bread poultice and sent you to bed.” 
“Then, as we impatiently bite the 
ends off our priceless Havanas——”’ 
“ They might know that you couldn’t 
possibly have hay-fever.” 
I sat up suddenly and spoke to 
Beatrice. 





It caught me.” 








“ Well, all I ean say is, you know a| 

“What happens is that when the this thing.” 
mahogany has been cleared of its, instructions. 
polished silver and choice napery, and | odd about my hay-fever—it’s. generally 
wine of a rare old vintage is circulating | worse in town than in the country.” 


“If they wanted to take any notice 


German hay is the same as any other | 
monopoly of the New World. 


been 
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“Yes. That makes us a little 
‘thoughtful; we don’t want to over-do 
I went cn reading the 
“ You know, it’s rather 





‘But then you started so late, dear. 
You haven't really got into the swing | 
of it yet.” 

“Yes, but still—you know, I have | 
my doubts abcut the gentleman who! 
invented this. We don’t see eye to eye | 
in this matter. Beatrice, you may be | 
right—perhaps I haven’t got hay- | 
fever.” 

“Oh, don’t give up.” 

“ But all the same I know I’ve got | 
something. It’s a funny thing about | 
my being worse in town than in the | 
country. That looks rather as if—— 
By Jove, I know what it is—I’ve got | 
just the opposite of hay-fever.” 

“ What is the opposite of hay?” 

“ Why, bricks and things.” 

I gave a last sneeze and began to . 
wrap up the cure. 

* ‘Take this pollen stuff back,” I said 
to Beatrice, ‘and ask the man if he’s 
got anything homeeopathic made from 
paving-stones. Because, you know, 
that ’s what I really want.” 

“ You have gota cold,” said Beatrice. | 

A. A. M. 





STARS IN COLLISION. 


Reavers of our esteemed contem- 
porary, The British Weekly, can hardly , 
have failed to notice the striking item 
of literary news which appears in the 
last issue over the signature “ A Man 
of Kent” :— 


“The American payers tell us that what 
came near being a serious accident occurred 
recently at Kennebunkport, Me., where Mar- 
garet Deland and George Barr McCutcheon 
have summer cottages. Both wiiters own 
automobiles, and one day were taking an 
outing in them. They met so suddenly in a 
narrow road that a crash was inevitable, 
and Mr. McCuteheon’s machine struck Mrs. 
Deland’s, dashing it over an embankment eight 
or nine feet high. By a miracle it was not 
overturned, and no serious damage resulted 
from the encounter.” | 


It is reassuring to the national | 


amour propre to know that these ex- | 


hilarating encounters are not the | 
Thus an accident that might have | 
attended with consequences 
calculated to eclipse the gaiety of 
two hemispheres is reported from 
Ryde (I. of W.) It seems that Mr. 
Henry James, who has recently pur- 
chased a hydroplane, was cruising in 
the Solent when he collided with a 
motor boat driven by Mr. JosEeri 
Conrad. As both craft were travel- 
ling at a high speed they became so 





What happens is——” “ Sure to,” said Beatrice. 








inextricably entangled that it was 
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ad 
FOR INSTANCE ! 


Witness. ‘Tr WAS SINTEEN FEET, ¥Y’R HONOUR.” 
Magistrate, ‘‘COME, COME! REMEMBER YOU ARE ON YOUR OATH! 
Witness. ‘INDEED, THIN, IT WAS HANDS I MEANT; AND Dip I SAY FEET, YR HONOUR? 





Se 


Don’? YOU MEAN SIXTEEN HANDS?” 
An, WELL, I’M ON MY OATH, SO WE'LL 


yr aca 





LET IT STAND, SURE, THIN, It WAS SIXTE 


the sea, and the shock was so great 
that Professor MILNE’s seismograph at 


| Shide Hill was violently agitated and a 


flock of solan geese which were cross- 
ing the island fell to the ground in a 


| state of hopeless inanition. Fortunately 
| the two famous novelists were picked 


. Hockina threw himself out of his car,/in a suit of asbestos overalls, escaped | If he slept on his back he must have 
while Mr. CnesTErtTon, by an extra-! without any injury, but the buttons on’ dreamed. 


up by a submarine and conveyed to 
Ryde. According to the latest advices 
Mr. Henry JAMEs has nearly completed 
the scenario of his apology to Mr. 
ConraD, which is expected to run to 
about 140,000 words. It will shortly 
be published in two volumes by Mr. 
HEINEMANN, under the title of “A 
Marine Entanglement.” 


° . . } : . ' 
The charming village of Ripley was'a mile from the French coast an ‘scratch, the elephant was smashed to 


recently the scene of an extraordinary 
encounter between Mr. G. K. CuHEs- 
TERTON and Mr. Simmas K. Hockina. 


Mr. CHESTERTON, who was mounted) piece of good fortune Mr. Win.iaM ‘action within twenty-four hours. 
on a 10-h.p. “Giant” motor bicycle, | 


swept round a corner into the High 
Street at a high rate of speed and 
dashed into a Cornish Riviera landau- 
lette, in which Mr. Hock1Ne was sitting 


before the door of a temperance hotel. of his footmen promptly extinguished | who never dreamed, though right were worsted, 


To avoid the inevitable collision, Mr. 


EN FEET, -¥Y'R HONOUR.” 


'impossible to separate them. The | ordinary act of levitation, sailed clean! the livery of the footmen were melted 
illustrious pilots were both hurled into | over the roof of the hotel, and clung to a | by the terrific heat. 


telegraph pole until he was brought 
|down by the captain of the local fire- 
ibrigade, Happily, 
authors was hurt, Mr. Hockine being 
a man of iron constitution, while Mr. 
'CHESTERTON’S buoyancy completely 
neutralised the sudden impact with 
the telegraph pole, on which a suitable 
‘tablet has already been placed by the 
Parish Council. 

Mrs. Extnor Guiyn, amongst her 
other accomplishments, is a fearless 
jaeroplanist, and has already crossed 
the Channel several times. During 
her last transit, however, she narrowly 
| escaped destruction. When only about 


explosion of petrol set the aeroplane 
'on fire, and she dropped like a stone 
through the void. By an extraordinary 


Le Qveux, who was returning to 
France in his magnificent steam yacht 
|Gloriana, happened to be exactly 
; beneath her, and when the burning 
aeroplane dropped on the deck, several 


the flames. Mrs. Guyn, who was clad 


neither of the. 





| Lastly, we have to chronicle a 
|momentous rencontre which occurred 
lately in Hertfordshire. Mrs. Saran 
| TooLey, who is in the habit of riding 
‘across country on a small African 
‘elephant of extraordinary agility, leapt 
-her steed over a hedge into a road 
just as Mr. Maurice HEWLETT was 
| passing by in his 16-cylinder Senhouse 
| Limousine, crashing through the roof 
with a noise that was distinctly audible 
at Lord Roruscuip’s stately home at 
| Tring, seven miles away. The remark- 
able feature of the accident, however, 
| was that while neither Mrs. TooLey 
nor Mr. Maurice Hewtert received a 





‘smithereens and was never seen again, 
‘though Major RicHarpson and _ his 
bloodhounds were on the scene of 








Potted Poets: I. Browning. 

| “The rev. gentleman based an_ eloquent 
| discouse on ‘Courage.’ Browning, sai¢ he, | 
; speaks of the man who never turned his back, 


jand wrong triumphed.” —Cornish Advertiser, 
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“NEEDLES AND PINS...” 


WHEN a man marries his trouble 
begins. If, Sir, you have been con- 
sidering this very matter and have 
come to the conclusion (1) that it is 
worth it, or (2) that there is bound to 
be trouble for you either way and you 
don’t mind which, so why deny the 
dear girl a thing she has so obviously 
set her heart on? or (3) that you have 
said too much to withdraw, you will 
most likely have discovered the, fact 
that the centre of the trouble above 
mentioned is hats. Arrived thus far 
correctly, you have probably jumped to 
the conclusion that the hats in question 
are hers, and that your trouble consists 
of so small a thing as signing a cheque 
or two. Believe me, my dear Sir, you 
are wrong. 

% 3 % *% % 

“My wife,” I said to the man 
behind the counter, “says that I have 
got to get a new bowler. The dear old 
friend, who has been through the thick 
and thin of countless years with me 
and now sits lovingly on my head, is 
condemned.” 

The man smiled, and asked for 
particulars. 
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“Good heavens! fellow,” said I, | glad to hear of it, but would be 
“what do I know about such things? } gladder still to see it. I called her 
Mary says I must have a néw bowler. | attention to the top of my head. 
Give me therefore a new bowler.” | That!” she said merely, and so it 

The man gave a cursory glance at; came about that later I found myself 
my head, as if it were so much solid; again in the shop, this time personally 
matter to be covered up and got rid of | conducted. 
as soon as possible, and selected his! Now, the indignity of this mere 
idea of a new bowler. return was sufficiently uncomfortable, 

“Tt suits you, Sir,” he said, as I put'and I do think that, considering the 
_it on, ‘if I may say so, admirably.” little trouble and the large prices we 
| « You have said so,” I retorted, “ but | men give at shops in our single days, 
| nevertheless my idea of a hat is some-| the shopmen ought at least to stand 
thing one can wear and yet see out of. | by us at a pinch like this. This shop- 
Mind you, I have never gone into the! man in particular should have caught 
matter before, as you have no doubt! the look of suffering in my eye, and 
done, but yet I have the instinct that | have used all the weight of his autho- 
a hat is less a thing for one to get|rity and demeanour to crush Mary’s 
inside than a thing to be placed outside; opinions and, though I say it as 
one. Once there, mcreover, it should;should not, to crush Mary herself. 
stay there, till removel. With the/ Instead, he agreed frankly, and with 
first gust of wind I should be blown!a contemptuous look at me, that the 
right out of this,” hat was too small, 

He produced a smaller one, stated; “Small?” said Mary. “Why, it 
that it suited me, if he might say so, | looks absurd ?” 
admirably, compelled me to buy it,and| ‘Absurd, Madam,” he agreed again ; 
sent me out of the shop. Mary, upon |“ but I was given to understand that 
observing me later, said, ‘‘ When are | looks did not matter as long as he felt 
you going to buy a_ respectable’ happy in the hat.” 
bowler?” I explained that I had| “I might have guessed as much,” 
done so already. She said she was'said Mary. It is to be observed 
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A MATTER OF DIGNITY. 


German Eacte (to French Chanticleer). “LOOK HERE, AS BIRD TO BIRD, IF I COME DOWN 
A PERCH OR TWO, WILL YOU PROMISE NOT TO CROW AT ME?” 
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Apart from certain turfy attributes (obviously plagiarised from the 








SOME MORE HOLIDAY RESEMBLANCES. 


right hon. gentleman's equipment) and the wearing of a monocle, our 


| 
| (1) It would take an almost perverted ingenuity to detect in this gentleman any real likeness to the Right Hon. Henny Cuariiy, 
| 


for 


artist can discover nothing which could, 
was in the district-—a rumour which sent a 
(3) No one that was a affected with a 1 
person for a SPENCER-CHURCHILL, There ar 
a single moment with the HoME SEcrErary. 
inexcusable blunder. ) 


an instant, 
the untrained eye of an imperfectly-informcd observer this gentleman might easily be the innocent cause of the rumour that M 


‘kless thirst 


(2) We fie ankly ~_ that to 
BALFouR 
chastened and well-controlled enthusiasm through the local Unionist luataiion. 
for sensationalism at all costs would, for a single instant, mistake this trivial little 
markedly plebeian traits which prevent any well-brought-up person from confusing him for 
We cannot help feeling that the right hon. gentleman has just cause to com lain of such an 


deceive any friend of the great Protectionist Leader. 


wave of 








that I was referred toas “the.” Indeed,| 
I was ever regarded as “it.” For, 
when exhausted as a subject for adverse | 
criticism, I was treated as an object 
for resting hats on at various angles. 
I had nothing to do with the choice of 
either: if I evinced any interest in the 
matter and paused before a mirror, | 
was ordered sharply to go and stand by 
the door. I obeyed orders, and was 
| told even more sharply to go and stand 
by the other door. To the people in 
| the shop I seemed an idiot; to the 
| other people, who wanted to come into 
| the shop. I seemed to be a tiresome 
| idiot, and for every hat that did not 
please the eritics 1 got all the blame. 
My head and the shape and size of it 
| were an insult to Mary and an injury 
ito the man behind the counter. In 
; short, that poet, if he knew what he) 
was talking about when he mentioned 





‘morning, as she saw me off to the 
City, she called me back. Oblivious of 
ithe past and optimistic of the present, 
clusion (of the most uncomfortableshape/I returned and kissed her again. That 
conceivable) was eventually arrived at.| was not what she wanted. “ Stand a 
Within a month, however, Mary had/little way away from me,” she said, 
taken a dislike to it. I called her|“I want to look at you.’’ She did 
attention to the fact that it was her} look, and the look was at the top of 
own selection. That might be, but; my head, and not affectionate. 

Mary could not go on loving me unless! If this matures into a fourth bowler 
[ got another. 1 said, with regret, that hat, I shall ask with some confidence 
I should have then to dispense with her for a divorce. 


trouble, spoke with great moderation 
and restraint. 
Everything must end, and a con- 





love. That might be also, but I could 
not, I was reminded, live with comfort) Answer to correspondent in the 


in the same house as her disapproval. | 4),ateur Gardener : 


I reminded her again that the hat ‘Yes, also plant bugs, carwigs, weevils, ete.” 
complained of was her choice. She) jj the same we don’t think we will. 
had changed her mind, she said, and 

I must change my hat. The! «At the foot of the letter were a number of 


presumably representing crosscs. 
Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


process was much the same as before, | ‘crosses,’ 
only if possible more offensive. 
That was four months ago. 


This 


The writer presumes too much, 























/men are thinking of; 
forming a union with 
| the view of protecting 


| enough 
British New Guinea, to 
| study the customs of 





| something insanitary 
| about these institutions. | 


' asking: ‘“ What do men 
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CHARIVARIA. 


‘* UNREST IN PERSIA 
BLUEJACKETS READY TO STOP LOOTING.’ 
Daily Muil. 
We are shocked to think that they 
should have ever wanted it. 


The success a the Schoolboys’ | 


Strikes must have surprised the little | bazaar at Menai Bridge, is thus re- 
“Down with the | ported : —‘T have my own belief that 
cane!” they demanded, and in most 


chaps themselves. 


cases it came down on them sooner 
than they expected. - 


The Hooligan ‘Strikers’ motto: _ 


“ Leave no stone un- 








And when the same delegates made| The infant Emperor of Cx1na began 
,an attack on Mr. Witt Crooks, the his education one day last week. To 
'latter only said to himself, “Poor old | honour the occasion, that day was made 
’ Bill! " It is pleasant to learn that he a holiday in all the schools throughout 
lis on sufficiently good terms with him- the Empire. Under the circumstances, 
self to address himself by his pet name. it must have been peculiarly bitter for 
ithe little man to sit working all by 


| The mover of the vote of thanks to: himself—unless, “ course, he struck, 


Mr. Lioyp GeorGe, for opening a) 

Schoolmasters are a very modest and 
unassuming class. One of them, only 
the other “day in the Morning Post, 
advertised a vacancy in his school 


“owing to an unexpected success.’ 


the first person to ‘discover’ Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE must have been the girl who, 
jin spite of everything, was determined 
| to get married to him.” Ministers stand 
to be shot ate even by their best eanene: 





The staff of the Greenwich Ob- 





turned to attain your 


Lk 
object.” ZY. 


! 

| 

*., * | 
st | 

| 


It is again rumoured | 
that non- ‘unionist work- 


their interests. 


An enpeiiiten has | 
left London for Good-| 
Island, near 


the natives, who are 
cannibals. It is hoped 
to discover a remedy 
| for cannibal bite. 


Ssecidien to a Local; 


Government Board! oe thy 


> f 


Report, fifteen conten: | 
arians have died during! 
the year in Irish work- | 
houses. There raust be} 


| MONIUM 2?” 
| Farmer’ s Wife. 


The Express has t |Sin, AN’ KNOWIN’ YoU Was 
1e xpress yan Met taints sau ae ‘oeen. 





Distracted Author (seeking peace 





admire in women’s dress?’”’ Not infre- 
quently, we believe, is is the woman. 


Portugal, be Sadie changed, has 
been recognized at leat. 


The Coloyne Gazette of September 
12th puts all the blame on England 
for unduly protracting, for her own 


| benefit, negotiations between Germany 


|and France. 


If the parties to the 


dispute will call in person at the 
| Punch Office, they will be given Our 








Gracious Permit to . Done with It. 


“Do you mean "+0 tell me,"’ cried 


Mr. Win THorneE to the delegates at 
the Trades Union Congress, “ that we 
/ can’t control our Army and Navy 
better than the cads who now handle 
our men?” 


They did. 











servatory is taking a 
census of the stars. It 
is to be hoped that even 
the oldest of them will, 
in the interests of 
statistics, be perfectly 
honest in declaring its 
age. rd 

An American mil- 
lionaire has made public 
his desire to find a wife 
who will love him for 
'himself alone. He has 
in consequence received 
6,242 proposals. His 
obvious course now is 
to give away his. for- 
‘tune among 6,241 of 
‘the applicants as con- 
'solation . prizes, and 
‘then to give himself to 
the lucky remainder. 








{ 
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In the new autumn 


fe * Ju <r \ 
“e sail ‘drama at Drury Lane 
; ‘there is a real race, in 
in Sussew), “Mus. Hope! WHAT Is THIS PANDE-| which a horse named 


|The Hope is scheduled 

THEY RE ONLY PUTTIN’ A TIN ROOF ON THE "EN- -HOUSE, } ito win every night. 
A LONDON GENT WE THOUGHT THE SOUND MIGHT} . 

| Here is an opportunity 


“for betting men to 
There has been a flood of treacle in [re recoup their season’ s losses on the Turf. 
New Orleans, by which many people} 
were swept off their feet and very nearly} An English w aiter was discovered, 
drowned. The cry of encouragement| the other day, in a state of exhaustion 
from the bystanders, “Stick to it!’’| at Calais, having rowed himself across 
was considered by a struggling victim | ‘from Deal in a skiff. It is supposed 
to be in the worss taste. ‘that the obliging fellow had, to satisfy 
an exacting customer, gone to fetch the 
SARHAR Aeonan,i in — to a question | French mustard. 
regarding the transport of hiscannons|; = —~__*,,.* 
through Russia, stated that they passed; The Lorp Mayor and his party, 
through the Customs labelled “ Mineral | having banqueted in the great Festival 
WwW ater ; ” a little jest (‘* Pop!”—you| ‘Hall of the Rathaus, declare that 
see ?) which reflects infinite credit on, Viennese organization is admirable. 
all who took part | in it. | We have no hesitation in characterizing 
| this criticism as expert. 


On, 





A Blackburn ate er complains of | ; 
the arrival in his water-tap of “a serpent; The prevalent unrest has now spread 
with about a thousand legs.” Serpents| to Mount Erna, but the exact nature 
can never hit off the happy mean: either | of the grievance in this quarter is not 
they have too many legs or none at all. | known. 
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Donald. “Steapy, MAN, YE’VE HOOKIT ME!” 


Callous Angier. “1 DIDN'T SEE You RISE, DoNALD. WHAT FLY DID YOU TAKE?” 








GARDENING NOTES. | preserving both is to enclose them in| peering at him from the most unex- 

Z barbed wire. | pected places? Fungi also, in every 
[With the usual acknowledgments.) Many readers in country districts; variety, may be found blazoning the 
SEPTEMBER, so called because it is | have written complaining of the ravages | cellar stairs, and even the inside of the 
the ninth month of the year, occupies | inflicted upon their gardens by the at- | drawing-room piano, with their wealth 
a unique position in the calendar, from | tacks of green-fly, and asking for my|of colour. Who after this would be so 
the fact that it stands midway, so to|advice. It is unfortunately difficult to | ungrateful as to call September dull ? 
speak, between genial August and the know what to counsel them, as against! No, when I consider the many natural 
more boisterous October. |green-fly the ordinary house-dog has | advantages of September, its genial 

New bedding operations must now been found practically useless, nor do I|days and its nights lit by the calm 
be put in hand, so as to be ready for! know that any really reliable trap is at | effulgence of the moon (that luminary 
the activities of autumn. Every’ presenton the market. My own method, ; whose rays were erstwhile supposed 
amateur gardener has his own method | in the case of roses, is to pull the bush | inimical to human reason—hence the 
of procedure in this respect, to which | up by the roots and burn it; but this,|old saying “a balmy night”) I am 
his neighbours will, perhaps rightly,|of course, requires patience, and is apt driven irresistibly to the reflection: 
attach no exaggerated value, remember- |to retard the blooms in the following |‘ What on earth shall I find to write 
ing the old saw, ‘As you make your|season. The whole question is full of | about October?” But courage, reader. 
bed, so shall you lie about it.” For | difficulty. I shall not be found wanting, even if 
myself I am inclined to recommend a} How foolish are those short-sighted | you are. 
mixture of caviare, brick-dust, and| observers who speak of September as 














finely chopped leaf-mould as being |a dull month, wanting in horticultural | 
best for all practical purposes. Many | colour and variety. Could anything be | 
amateurs, however, stick to clay; and | further from the truth? What garden, | 
vice-versa. | however humble, but can boast at this 

The long drought having come) season of its wasps, their yellow gleam | 
to a welcome termination, artificial|imparting animation to all around? 
moistening need no longer be resorted} And as for variety, how often in 
to, save in the case of plants in pots,|suburban plots, which have been left 
and jobbing-gardeners. Both these|untenanted during the visit of the 
latter will require constant attention,|family to the szaside, is the eye of 
if the best results are to be obtained.|the returning owner surprised by the 





Apples and blackberries are now ripe|soft flush of the wild brickbat, or 
for preserving. The best method of|the gayer green of the small Bass, 


“Mr. Justice Stephen: Why? I object to 
the form of the question. 

Mr. Avotion? I wish you lordship would 
make a note of the objectin. 

Mr. Justice Stephen—No. 

Mr. Avortion. I recent it will the greatest 
respect, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Stephen—If you vesent it you 
can have rewards in other day but you must 
not speak to the court that why. 

Mr. Avertion: My lord no other Judge speak 
to me like this.” —Caleutta Empire. 

But then he must try and remember 
that no other advocate spells his name 


quite so variously. 
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Post between Widnes and Paisley. 





TANNED. 
Sir, the rich colour that you rightly praise 
On cheek and brow was dyed by sunny days; 
Yet, as I draw my trouser up, you see 
The milk-white tint that marks my shapely knee ; 
No kilt, in fact, as sure as eggs are eggs, 
Has flapped and swayed about my Southern legs. 
No, nor in knickerbockers have I strayed 
From hill to hill, from purple glade to glade. 
For me no Sandy, short in speech and dour, 
Has sent the setters ranging o'er the moor ; 
I did not drain the mountain-dew or turn 
Aside to dabble in the tinkling burn, 
Blending in mixture due, as wise men will, 
The fiery spirit with the icy rill. 
No grouse, arriving from the deuce knows where, 
Has fanned for me the ambient upper air 
And passed unscathed and doome:l me to despair — 
No joys like these to me the Fates decreed, 
To me who have not crossed or neared the Tweed. 


Nor have I crouched, with every nerve on edge, 
Alert behind some bristling Norfolk hedge ; 

While far in front the drivers’ call rang clear, 

A note of warning to my straining ear, 

And, rising from the roots, the covey came 

Adown the wind like streaks of living flame. 

Often escaping from the line of wrath 

The flaring birds pursuod their shot-chased path, 
‘Though some were lelt who had not wished to stay, 
Inert in death—but I was far away. 


No, Sir, this colour that bedecks my face 

Was spread by Nature in a simpler place. 
Where the fair Solent laps upon the sands 

In Totland Bay her airy paint-box stands, 
There by sheer indolence an earnest man 

May win at ease his favourite coat of tan: 
Upon his back he lies and dreams his best, 
And, while he dreams, the sun achieves the rest ; 
Then, waking up, he plunges in the tide, 

And cleaves the wavelets on his breast or side, 
And, still intent on brownness to the last, 


Darkens the tint and makes the colour fast. R.C. L. 








SPECIAL POSTS. 

Active rehearsals are, we understand, already in progress 
for the inauguration of the Special Submarine Post between 
Orkney and Shetland which is to begin operations on 
the 17th of next month, and will thereafter maintain a 
regular daily service. This first submarine post has been 
established by some prominent members of the Navy 
League to mark the year of the signing of the Declaration 

f London. Letters, which must bear a special stamp, 
may be posted in any public-house in the City. They 
will be conveyed by the usual channels to Lerwick, 
thence by submarine to Kirkwall, after which they will 
return to the London General Post-Office for despatch 
to their ultimate destination. It is hoped that these 
special facilities will appeal to business men. Any profits 
that may accrue are to be devoted to charities selected by 
the First Lorp or THE ApMIRALTY. 

We have been asked to clear up some misapprehensions 
which have arisen with regard to the new Underground 
The delay which has 
occurred in some cases in the delivery of letters is due, we 
understand, to the long drought, which has rendered the 
ground so hard that burrowing has been conducted under 
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most disheartening circumstances. Letters, which must 
bear a special stamp, may be posted in the official boxes 
which will be found in the leading suburban boot-shops. 
The address must be type-written in red ink on both sides, 
It may not be generally known that this first under- 
ground post has been inaugurated to celebrate the year 
of the passing of the Veto Bill. The proceeds are to be 
devoted to charities selected by the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, 

Much interest has been aroused by the announcement 
of a New Water Post, from Dover to Calais, which will 
be opened in the course of a few weeks, by way of cele- 
brating the magnificent performance of BurGEss in swim- 
ming the Channel. Burcess, himself, Hotpery, WoLFre 
and other prominent swimmers have already been engaged 
to undertake the duty of conveying the letters, which 
must be posted in the Albert Memorial. Any profit that 
may result will, we understand, be devoted to charities 
selected by the President of the French Republic. As 
only one letter can be conveyed at a time—in the mouth 
—the cost of the special stamps for this service will be 
one hundred guineas. These stamps, which are made 
of a preparation of rubber and asbestos, must be firmly 
affixed by a safety-pin. Only letters contained in the 
official aquascutum envelopes will b2 accepted for trans- 
mission. The envelopes will be on sale next week at the 
Sustace Miles Restaurant, 





BLESSING THEIR BUTTONS. 
["' According to the Autumn modes, the front fastening {is to be 
applied to gowns and blouses.”—Fashion Column.] 
From the radiant South to the niggardly North, 
The fiat of fashion is heralded forth, 
In language imperious, rigid and blunt :— 
* All frocks for the future must fasten in front.” 


Do you hear it, poor damsel, with nerves on the rack, 
As you struggle to button your blouse at the back ? 
No more need you writhe and make faces and grunt, 
Since frocks for the future will fasten in front. 


Do you hear it, meek man, as with conjugal zest 
You fasten the gown of your spouse, by request ? 
No more for those hooks need you fumble and hunt, 
Since frocks for the future will fasten in front. 


Do you hear it, blue-stocking, whose absence of mind 
Results in a gap in your bodice behind ? 

No more of sly jests you'll be bearing the brunt, 

Since frocks for the future will fasten in front. 


Like the musical breath of a breeze passing by 
Sounds the sibilant sough of the satisfied sigh 

Of the portly, the slender, the tall and the stunt 
Now their frocks for the future will fasten in front. 





Modesty. 


* Funs.—Actress has her Set of Real Black Skins, large Stole and 
huge Pillow Mull; worth 20 guineas ; will sacrifice for 35s. ; going to 
India (not needed).”—Advt. tn * Hull Daily News.” 


But no doubt she will be made very welcome. 





“Girgenti is doing good work as a farm home for lads who would 
otherwise develop into hooligans. The company which inspected it on 
Saturday was informed that of 325 lads who had passed through it 
ouly 13 had been pushed for misbehaviour." —Glasgow Evening News. 


Policeman (to hooligan): Leave off this instant, Walter, 





or [ shail give you a good push. 
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Clerk: to Office Boy (aster Senior Partner has told poor joke). © Way pox’t You LAUGH TOO 
Office Boy. “1 vos’: Seep 10; 1'M LEAVING ON Sarunpay.” 
: ; | faut mous financier was Fata Morgana, [em Prosperity is generally associated 
, MEMOIRS OF A MILLIONAIRE. | j alias Morgan le Fay, who laid the; with an avoidance of the ‘“demnition 
| THE announcement that a biography | foundations of the fortunes of the} bow-wows,” but Mr. Morcan is an 
of Mr. J. Prerront Moraan, the re-| house and inhabited a splendid mansion | inveterate dog-fancier. And, lastly, 


| doubtable American financier, is shortly 





about to appear has given rise to 
pleasurable anticipations on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Without wishing to 
discount the joys of perusal A/r, Punch 
is in the fortunate position of being 
able to give a brief synopsis of the early 
chapters of what promises to be the 
most thrilling product of the autumn 


; publishing season. 


ORIGIN AND PEDIGREE. 


Mr. Moraay, it is as well to state at 
once, comes of an ancient and historic} 
line, being descended from the famous! 
hero } Morgante Maggiore celebrated in 
Putci's romantic poem. This illustrious 
giant who, it will be remembered, was 
converted to Christianity by Orlando 
and acquired great renown for his 
generosity, died suddenly of the bite 
of a crab “as if’’—in the words of 
WHEELER—“ to show on what trivial 
chances depends the life of the 
strongest.” To this day crab is taboo 
at the table of the MorGan family. 

Another illustrious forebear of the 


at the bottom of a lake crowded with 
art treasures, many of which are now 
in the possession of her descendant, 
who claims kinship with RapHaE. 
MorGHen, the engraver; HENRY 
MorGan, the King of Buccaneers; 
and Auaustus DE Moraan, the famous 
mathematician, from whom Mr. J. P. 
Moraan learned his first lessons in the 
multiplication table. 

His father, Junius Moraan, traced his 
descent on the maternal side from the 
| conqueror of Gaul, whose Commentaries 
|form the favourite reading of his son. 
The latter’s Cesarian lineaments have 
often been noticed by expert physiogno- 
mists, 





AND STRUGGLES. 

Mr. Pierrepont MorGan, who was 
born at the Golden Gate in 1837, 
started life under most unfavourable 
auspices. Most millionaires have begun 
with half-a-crown, but he had several. 
Others have begun by splitting rails, 
but he devoted his energies to the much 
more arduous task of amalgamating 


Earzty Lire 








undeterred by the warning enshrined 
in a famous poem, he completed his 
education at the University of Gottingen. 
Yet, in spite of all these handicaps, he 
made his way rapidly to the front and 
now possesses two houses in England 
and one in New York. 

We may close this imperfect sketch 
of the opening chapters of this fascin- 
ating volume with an answer recently 
inscribed in an album of “Pet Aver- 
sions” by Mr. Moraan: 

If you were not yourself, who would 
you least like to be? Ans. Mr. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

(To be discontinued in our next.) 





University Intelligence. 
‘Smalls’ for Liverpool.” 
Neolsian, 


Life 


“Castalia passed 





From an adyt. of The Ever- 
lasting : 

“The demand is enormous, and the First 
Edition, though of very great size, is enormous.” 
There is always something striking 
about Miss Martz Coretui's books. ] 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Georce A, Birmincuam is a writer to whom I owe 
a great and cheerfully-acknowleged debt of gratitude for 
much past merriment; but I hope he will not mind my 
saying that there are parts of his latest story, Lalage’s 
Lovers (Metruuen), which I consider to have written off 
some at least of my obligation. Perhaps I was not in 
the mood; perhaps I was disappointed at finding that, 
though the scene of the tale is laid in Ireland, the village 
folk who have so often delighted me before were absent. 
Whatever the reason, something did disappoint me woe- 
fully, and that, too, despite all the charms of Lalage 
herself, a sufficiently attractive though scatter-brained 
young person. I liked her best, I think, as a hoydenish 
flapper, founder of the great ‘“ Anti-Tommy-Rot-Society” 


character except his courage and gaucherie, alike indomit- 
able, the story is here told with an unadorned sincerity 
which makes amends for the absence of many more cheaply 
attractive qualities. To literary graces Mr. Harrisoy 
makes no pretence, and what plot he employs is only 
designed perfunctorily for the better illustration of his 
hero’s strength of character. Thus, the identification of 
his villainous parent in the harmless pedagogue who 
shared his boarding-house can be foreseen whole leagues 
away. It is in the author’s fidelity to detail that the 
attraction of his book is found. True, one might doubt 
whether a man like Queed, so ignorant of his fellow- 
creatures, could ever have been fitted to control a great 
newspaper. But things may be different in Richmond 
(Va.); and, anyhow, no link in the chain of argument 
is shirked. 





A certain note of provincialism in the writer gives reality 








(subsequently merged 





into the “ Association 
for the Suppression of 
Public Lying”) and 
reminiscent in many 
ways of my old friend 
the heroine of The 
Major's Niece. Both at 
this stage and in the un- 
conventional proposal 
scene that ends the 
book, Lalage was 
wholly delightful; but 
her companions seemed 
to me mostly puppets 
whose vagaries lacked 
the vitality with which 
Mr. BirmMincHaM can 
generally infuse his 
most, ..farcical antics. 
There are one or two 
evidences, however, 
that make me think a 
great part of Lalage’s 
history may be founded 
on actual events, which 
of course would ac- 









to his treatment of a 
A provincial theme; heis, 
ZZ aa 
ie ee 


conscious of the rather 
second-rate quality of 
his women-folk when 
he shows them dressed 
in their best frocks and 
out for conquest. The 
repellent material out 
of which he develops 
his admirable hero in- 
vites comparison with 
Miss May SIncrair’s 
masterpiece, The Divine 
Fire; but the compari- 
son must be unfavour- 
able to Mr. Harrison, 
whose book lacks the 
colour of high romance 
and imagination. But, 
as a faithful study of 
the not very picturesque 
milieu which he sets out 
to portray, it has quali- 
ties too fine and brave 


for instance, clearly un- 
we = 
\ 
<~— ’ 
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count for its air of 
laboured unreality. 
Next time I hope Mr. 
BirMINGHAM will be 


LIGHTHOUSE, 





THE WORLD’S WORKERS, 


VIIIL—A Master or Trinity HovusE svurERINTENDING THE BUILDING OF A 


to be ignored. 


Just why Mr. S. R. 
CROCKETT named _ his 








content to rely upon his excellent imagination. 


Queed, by Mr. Henry Sypnor Harrison (ConstaBe), is 
not a poisonous herb, but the surname of a sort of a man. 
In choosing so relentless a title it would seem that the 
author wanted to make it clear from the first that it was 
no part of his design to woo your senses with the charm of 
sweet sounds. The anomalous idea of a savant absorbed 
in a magnum opus on ‘Altruisra without ever having done 
an unselfish action in his life is perhaps not so very novel. 
But Queed is no ordinary prig. Brought up without other 
human ties than those which bound him to a foster-parent 
in the person of a New York policeman of Hibernian 
extraction; without education save of his own getting; 
frankly unconcerned about the necessity of paying his 
way—we find him in the early stages of manhood already 
halfway through his monumental work, composed in the 
congenial atmosphere of a middle-class Virginian hoarding- 
house. 

Of his gradual evolution—physical, social and spiritual— 
to a point where nothing recognisable is left of his former 








novel The Lady of the 
Hundred Dresses (Nasu) I cannot imagine, for the real 
heroine of the story had a very limited wardrobe. At first 
I thought (and hoped) that the author was going to thrill 
me with robberies and deeds of violence. But, althougha 
rather dashing jewel-thief turned up at various opportune 
moments and killed a few people, both he—and all the 
other characters—were gradually pushed to the back of 
the stage by Miss Allison (from Dunfermline), who is 
described with recognisable accuracy as a “ perfectly 
adequate young female.” On the penultimate page of 
the book we read, “And if her adventures and daring 
speech be as much tasted by the public as by the present 
chronicler, he will set them forth more at length.” 
So those who have a liking for “ perfectly adequate young 
females” may live in the hope of hearing more of Miss 
Allison. For my own part, however, I am prepared to 
wish her a solemn farewell; indeed, I think that Mr. 
Crockett would have written an infinitely more intriguing 
book if he had allowed the murderous jewel-thief to 
dispose of this lassie before she had got thoroughly set 
and going. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue War Office has always dis- 
couraged originality. Candidates for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst are now in- 
formed that marks will be deducted 
in future for all words which are not 
spe‘t conventionally. 





There is to be an increase in the 
Police rate. Lighter boots, we presume. 


A statue of the Kaiser wearing a 
periwig, with the arms and dress of a 
Roman warrior, will shortly be placed 
in the session room of the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Arts. We are glad to hear 
that the sculptor responsible for the 
revival of this absurd fashion is Scuorr. 


One of its correspondents writes to 
protest against the con- ——— —— 
stant attacks made by ———— 
The Daily Mail on “the | 


for the weather.” Is it | 
not rather the fact that 
our contemporary real- | 
ises its Own responsi- 
bility in this, as in all 
other matters, and is 
endeavouring to apolo- | 
gise for the effects of 
the exceptional summer 
which it promoted? 


Herr MAXIMILIAN 


without a 
So much for the mur- ' 

mur: now let the swallowing be pro- 
| ceeded with. 


moment of going to press, of the 
progress of the ‘‘conversations,’’ except 
that they are following exactly the 
| lines anticipated by every single foreign 
correspondent of our morning papers. 


Concerning Anemia is the headline 
of a current advertisement, and not the 
title of the latest romantic novel. 

The Princess Luisa or Tuscany, 
in her published autobiography, nav- 
| rates how by one quiet remark she 
reduced a rudely defiant ruffian of a 
Socialist to tears and lifelong devotion 
These rudely defiant ruffians are the 
same all the book-world over. 


A man of the name of LEeary, having 











no engagements, has expressed his 
| Teadiness to go to gaol as a sub- 


VOL. CXilL, 


authorities responsible ese ee 













Nothing is definitely known, at the 
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stitute for such offenders as find it 
inconvenient to do their own time. He 
informed a Recorder that he liked the 
life, and the Rezorder told him that he 
deserved to be severely punished. Quite , 
so; but how ? | 


The Manx oflicials boast of the 
irresistible attractions of their island, 
and adduce as evidence the fact tha: 
458 329 people have come to it between 
May and August last. No doubt; but 
they omit to mention that 458,329 
people have come away from it. 


The opinions expressed in the news 
columns of the daily pares as to the 
merits of the various polishes and| 
foodstuffs on view at the Grocers’ 
Exhibition, are by a happy coin-| 
cidence confirmed in the advertise- | 
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murmur, | vie EWGHTPENCES MOUNTING UP THAT THEY FORGET TO BE SEA-SICK. 


ments of their several manufacturers 
appearing in the same papers. 


A report of the Hawke-Olympice col- 
lision states that the liner is left with 
a hole in her side through which a 
horse and cart could be driven. This, 
however, for reasons best known to the 
authorities, has not yet been done. 


Som2 people, by the way, in the 
reaction after the shock of such a 
collision, would have had recourse to 
stimulants. Not so Mr. Frank Mvuy- 
sey. ‘ Almost the first person I saw,” 
says The Daily Mail correspondent 
“was Mr. Frank Munsey, the head of 
Munsey’s Magazine, who gave me a 
‘lear and most coherent account of the 


scene on beard.’ 








‘After dinn 
ntralto.”—Loadon Magazine. 


At any but the most formal dinner 
parties these look very smart. 


r Violet sang in a warm velvet 
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KINGS AND CUBBING. 
Trey built rosy castles, 
And big, winged bulls, 
And red-robed wizards 
Worked miracles, 
When the kings rode hunting 
With spear and with bow 
Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago! 


They sat on their saddles 
As good men sit, 
Long in the stirrup, 
Light on the bit, 
Their proud lips a-curling, 
Their crimped beards just so, 
Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago! 


And what did they ride for ? 

Well, I confess 

- I should have funked 

it— 

Lions! no less! 
|The big black-maned 
| beauties 
| That prowled to and 

fro 
Down the road to Nine- 
veh 

A long time ago! 


} 
{ 


\ 


For why should we 
we doubt it ? 

“ | §till does each chief 
Fillthem with arrows 
In bas-relief, 


Harven protests that tumbl 
, ; : sles 
the “international im-} = 2 : : The par ae 
pertinence of England | —3===635868—0—95S{007. 2a z . m carvings 
— e sie sigs He “ “ SHOW 
should not be swal TAXI-BOATS.—A HUMANE PROPOSITION. a a 
lowed by Germany) ,. h gensniee tm si eee eae é Bagel A 
ad ; THE ATTENTION OF THE PASSENGERS IS SO MUCH ABSORBED WITH WATCHING veh 


A long time ago! 


Then hear us, O Nrmrop, 
That we may find 

Heart such as theirs was 
(Jumps still are blind) ; 

Send eubs bold as lions, 
The sort they laid low 

Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago! 








“T strayed into the Presbyterian Churchyard, 


and was pleased to find the names of many 


Aberdeen people inscribed there.” 

Aberdeen Et ing Clazett 
If this had been said by an English- 
man there would have been trouble. 


The Daily Chronicle, putting as good 
a fac2 as it can on the Canadian elec- 
tions, says: “The Imperial Union 
is too firmly established to be affected 
by any change of Government in 
Canada.” So one mizht say that Free 
Trade was too firmly established in 
England to be affected by the sweep- 
ing Liberal victory of 1906, 








And fine rough-and- | 
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BRAINS ON THE WATER. 

[Mr. T. W. Burcess, who recently swam for six hours in a tank at 
the Stadium, to!d a reporter that in a way the feat was as difficult as 
crossing the Channel. ‘+ There was so little to think about,” he com- 
plained, ‘‘whilst in the Channel there was always something to keep 
your thoughts busy."’] 

Waar did you think of, WintiAm Burcgss, 
When you dared the drift of the Channel tide, 
When you broke the billows and boshed the surges 
With arms flung wide ? 
When the hovering sea-mew gaped and wondered, 
And the porpoise stared with his thick lips sur Jered, 
And the plaice and the whiting sang soft dirges, 
And the sole said, “* Well, I’m fried!” ? 


Did you think how under the dank sea-mosses 
Lay many a mute and mouldered form 
Of ancient tars and of old sea-bosses 
That ruled the storm ? 
Did you think of the date of Jutes and Angles, 
And pirate jarls with the golden bangles 
And the raven crest and the monkish crosses, 
And the fight with Odin’s swarm ? 


Oh! say, did you think of Aphrodite, 
Mother of Love and born of foam ? 
Or the old Earth-Shaker, green and mighty, 
Who makes men roam ? 
Of the battle of Sluys or the siege of Calais, 
Or stout Van Tromp and the last Dutch rally, 
Or what you would want for a Yorkshire high tea 
Wher you once got safely home ? 


Did you muse anon of a mermaids’ squabble 
Down in the deeps where no light goes ? 

And ask if they wear the skirt called hobble 
In realms like those ? 

Or lift your gaze and behold, Lor’ love you, 
One of those flying machines above you ? 
Did you think of Captain Wess or the Pobble, 

The Pobble who had no toes ? 


Say, oh say if your dreams were glorious— 
Battle and death, and love and kings, 
Drake or the Téméraire victorious, 
Or the foam that clings. 
To the smuggler’s cheek as he runs his brandy — 
Or any old thing that just came handy ? 
Excuse my seeming a trifle curious, 
Win.s1aM, about these things. 


But I know the face of the shining ferry 
And I long to learn of the mental cram, 
The jokes you thought of, to keep you merry 
As you boldly swam : 
For not in the sea, but aboard the packet 
In one short hour and in close-reefed jacket 
I have found that trip monotonous, very— 


Even ad nauseam. Kivor. 





The Slacker. 
“THE HUTCHISON CO.'S axp THEATRES, 
Mr. Percy Hvurcnison in 
‘ARSENE Lurin’ . . . . . . « Sept. 18, T. R., Preston. 
*‘ Brewster's MILLIoNs ' ? Sept. 18, T. R., Yarmouth. 
* PRESERVING Mr. PANMURE’ . Sept. 18, Pav, T., Weymouth. 
OveraA House, Soururort Sept. 18, ‘ Peggy.’ 
THEATRE Roya, York . Sept. 18, ‘The Whip.’” 
Advrt. in “ The Referee.” 
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THE LAST WOPSE OF SUMMER. 

TakinG usual morning buzz round village with Charles 
Algernon, it suddenly occurs to me that he and I are the 
sole survivors of our race. When Providence sees fit to 
call us to itself, there won't be a single wopse left in 
entire neighbourhood ! 

Linger with Charles Algernon outside Grocer's. 
Depressed by sight of corpses, all relations or dear 
friends, piled a foot deep inside window panes. “ And to 
think,” says Charles Algernon, “ that, with only a little 
more self-restraint, every one of those fine fellows might 
be with us yet!” 

True enough—but Charles Algernon hardly the insect 
to say so, never having been exposed to real temptation. 
If he’d ever come across it—say in the form of a beer 
or treacle jar—would have fallen in to a dead certainty. 
Well-meaning wopse, in his way, but weak. Have sent 
him on to scout. 

He returns with report of excellent opening at house 
down next street. Accompany him to window, and find 
I’ve been there before. Occupier a peevish old person, 
who flaps about him with napkin. Doesn't do much 
execution with that—but rather nippy with butterknife. 
I know, because only a fortnight since he chopped a 
favourite uncle and two second cousins in halves before 
my very eyes. ... Stop on sill, and let Charles Algernon 
go in first. . . . According to him, everything as it 
should be; table laid for breakfast, nice fire, nobody 
about. ... Think I may venture in. Any strawberry 
jam going? No jam, according to Charles Algernon, only 
marmalade. Tut-tut! how can people be so inconsiderate ? 
Factory marmalade never does agree with me. Of course, 
if it’s home-made. Charles Algernon, already inside cut- 
glass bowl, declares it 7s home-made—and most luscious. 
Not sure that I’m in the mood for marmalade this morn- 
ing. Shall sit on edge of bowl and see how Charles 
Algernon gets on. Surface strikes me as looking a trifle 
tricky. ‘Safe enough,” he assures me, “so long as you 
keep on the peel.” Perhaps, after all, just a taste. Few 
things more wholesome than genuine home-made marma- 
lade—always provided you don’t over-eat yourself. Afraid 
that’s just what Charles Algernon’s doing—his face is a 
perfect mask of marmalade already! Feel it my duty to 
warn him against excess. He seems offended; says I 
needn’t be afraid for him, as he knows perfectly well where 
to stop. He may—but the syrup is hardly the safest part 
to stop in. He tells me it’s far the sweetest, and I've no 
idea how delicious it is, and goes on wallowing. Won't 
look at him—can’t bear to see any wopse making such a 
beast of himself. . . . This peel is certainly a little too 
acid. Syrup might act as a corrector. Anyway, one sip 
can’t hurt me. . . . Charles Algernon right about its being 
sweet. (Quite excellent! Luckily, unlike some wopses, 
I know when L’ve had enough... . Remind Charles 
Algernon that we ’d better be going. He begs me to wait 
for just another minute—he ‘Il be out directly. Will give 
him a little longer—may as well have one more go at the 


syrup. ... Thatlast mouthful not so good—cloying, some- 
how. If Charles Algernon won’t come out, I shall simply 


go without him, that’s all! 

He assures me he would be only too glad to get out, if he 
could, but he can’t. There! I told him how it would be— 
but he wouldn't listen—and now, oh, Charles Algernon! 
that you should have come to such an end as this! ... 
Well, J can do nothing for him, except leave him to his 
fate. ... 

Very odd—but I find it’s more of an effort to get away 
than I expected. Can't feel my feet in this confounded 
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Waitress. ‘‘You RE NEVER GOIN’ TO EAT BROWN SUGAR WITH AN ICEt” 
Artist. “‘I AM. IT GIVES IT TEXTURE.” 








syrup. This will be a lesson to me. Must give up mar- 
malade after this! 

Still floundering; horrid doubt whether marmalade will 
give me up. Gather from Charles Algernon’s antenne—all 
I can see of him—that he is feebly amused. Heartless!.. . 

It’s all over with the pair of us—unless—Why not ? No 
sense in both of us losing our lives—and such valuable 
lives! . . . If I can only struggle up to Charles Algernon| 

[ have. ‘“ Keep cool, old fellow, leave everything to| 
me. Here, [I say! What are you doing ? Don’t be an ass, 
dear old chap! You’re shoving me under!” .. . 

Simply no words to express my opinion of Charles 
Algernon’s conduct. Instead of allowing me to clamber 
over him, he's deliberately got on top of me! He is still 
there, callously engaged in cleaning his wings. As soon as 
they are serviceable again, he flies to edge of bowl, from 
which he addresses me. ‘“ Augustus Henry,” he is saying, 
his antenne quivering with real or assumed emotion, “you 
have saved my life by an act of heroic self-sacrifice which 
[ shall always remember with gratitude. May that thought 
console you! And now, farewell!” 

[ suppose I must let it go at that. All the same, it is 
annoying to think that it should be Charles Algernon who 
will now be the Last of the Wopses ! F. A. 


| 
| 








Our best condolences to PresipeNtT Tart on the new 
weight that has fallen on his broad shoulders—namely, the 





white man’s BorDEN. 


QUIS CUSTODIET ? 
I WALKED with Phyllis (“‘ Nursey’’) on a day, 
When Corydon in martial trappings came ; 
Their tender dalliance left me free to stray, 
And stray I did, and had a high old game! 
Anon by “early bed” my pride was humbled, 
While more, I fear, in anger than regret, 
Beneath the intempestive sheet I grumbled: 
“ Custodem ipsam quis custodiet ?” 





Upon my honeymoon, though short of pelf, 
I tipped the guard a not ungenerous fee, 
In hope of thus securing to myself 
(And Her) seclusion in some small degree. 
But when he ushered in (the bribe once taken), 
With vague apology, an alien set, 
I said, while likening him (in brief) to Bacon, 
“ Custodem ipsum quis custodiet ?” 


Mother of Parliaments! in days gone by 
What altruistic zeal did you display! 
Rejoicing in your power to “ self-deny ’— 
A nation’s gratitude your only pay! 
But when £400 apiece per annum 
Our wealth’s trustees arrange for “selves” to get, 
Is it unjust with wingéd words to ban ‘em ? 
“ Custodes ipsos quis custodict ?” 
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THE COMPLETE NOVICE. 


{AutHor’s Notge.—This monograph is in- 
tended primarily for the young golfer who is 
desirous of reducing his handicap from 36 to 24, 
and is written in the inspiring manner of the 
recognised text-books on the game. At the 
same time, it will be found equally helpful, it 
is expected, to the young billiard player, to the 
lawn-tennis tyro, and to all those who are just 
taking up badminton. Chapters I. to XIII., 
dealing with such technica ints as The 
Origin of the Jigger, The Bafy in Macbeth’s 
Time, Championships I Have Won, etc., ete. 
are omitted here as being rather too advanced 
for the ordinary novice. } 

CHaPTeR XIV.—TuHE Drive. 

In considering the importance of the 
drive it must be remembered that this 
is the first stroke to engage the player’s 
(and caddie’s) attention, all games com- 
mencing from the tee. The novice will 
therefore naturally wish to master this 
stroke, and it is to help him in this 
laudable endeavour that I propose to 
enlarge for a moment upon the proper 
method of striking—or rather, as will 
be seen in a moment, sweeping away— 
the ball when teed up upon sand. It 
is obvious that it is easier to strike—or 
rather, sweep away—a ball teed up 
than one in a cuppy lie (as will be 
shown when I come to deal with cuppy 
lies in a later chapter) ; but at the same 
time the young golfer generally finds 
in the initial stages of the game that 
the drive is the most difficult stroke 
with which he is called upon to deal. 
Why this is so I cannot say. 


THE Grip. 

The first essential for a true and 
proper stroke, such as will despatch 
the ball some two hundred yards or so 
upon its course, is a proper grip. It is 
difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule about the grip, as some go!fers 
adopt one method and some another. 
A photograph of my own grip appears 
on page 31, and I may say roughly 
that I wrap the little finger of the right 
hand twice round the thumb of the left 
hand before interlocking it with the 
middle finger, a sectional view taken 
from above showing that only the top 
joint of the fourth finger of the right 
hand is visible at Greenwich. This 
grip, however, is not recommended to 
the novice as it demands exceptional 
strength in the digital muscles, and 
generally speaking it must be re- 
membered that a grip which suits 
one man may not necessarily suit 
another. At the came time it may 
be laid down as an essential to the 
proper guidance of a club that the grip 
should be firm, and yet not unduly 
firm, and that the left hand should 
hold the club rather more tightly than 
the right, although, of course, the right 
hand will always maintain a strong 
and even pressure upon the leather. 





THE STAnce. 
Having obtained a happily modulated | 
grip, as explained above, the novie will | 
now have to consider the question of | 
his stance. The stance is one of the 
most important essentials for the 
proper despatching of the ball, and it 
will frequently be found that a foozled 
stroke may be traced directly to the 
fact that the player was standing too 
close to, or, on the other hand, too far 
away from the ball. Again, the 
question of the square as opposed to 
the open stance is one that has exer- 
cised the minds of golfers for genera- 
tions. For myself, as will be seen on 
page 82, I adopt the open stance, but I 
am far from insisting that my readers 
should do likewise. Quot homines, 
tot sententig. Similarly the dis- 
tance at which one should stand 
from the ball is one that will vary 
according to the physical peculiarities 
of the player, and it is impossible to 
lay down any golden rule upon the 
subject. Generally speaking, however, 
it is better to be too near the ball than 
too far away from it, if by adopting 
the latter position there is any pos- 
sibility of being out of reach of it 
altogether. 


THE Swina. 


Having obtained a nicely graduated 
stance, as explained in the last section, 
the business of the swing will now 
commence. Upon a proper swing the 
whole success, or otherwise, of the 
drive will turn, and I shall therefore 
endeavour to analyse it with some 
particularity. 

Having placed the club head behind 
the ball the player must then take it 
away with asweeping movement along 
the turf, trending around the legs as 
far as is allowed by a circular move- 
ment of the arms. The right elbow 
must be bent closely into the side, this 
action coming into operation before 
the club is allowed to describe the 
segment of a circle in an upward 
direction. The spine meanwhile has 
been held rigid, the upper vertebra 
being, if anything, slightly more tense 
than the lower, and as the club ascends 
the wrists are drawn inwards and 
towards the right side, while the 
shoulders swing easily round the 
central vertebre, the neck being kept 
taut. When the player has gone far 
enough upwards, he commences the 
downward swing, reversing the process 
described above in every detail until the 
club head again reaches the ball, where- 
upon he will continue the swing in an 
upward direction again, only this time 
from right to left, the vertebrae, how- 
ever, remaining north and south as 
before. 





This appears to be a delightfully 


easy proceeding, but too much pains 
cannot be taken over doing exactl 
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what I have described. The faults into | 


which the tyro most commonly allows 
himself to slip are— 

1. The locking of the wrists. 

2. The involuntary stiffening of the 
upper vertebre. 

3. The lack of abandon in the action 
of the deltoid muscles, 

Unless the novice can cure himself 
of these faults he can never hope to be 
a golfer. 

Apart from -this, however, there are 


certain accidents which happen even to 


the best intentioned drive, and it may 
be helpful to give the reasons for them 
in a brief and comprehensive form. 

Slicing. Hands not kept out properly 
at tine finish. 

Sclaffing. Right knee too much bent. 

Bulging. Spine not sufficiently taut. 

Boosting. Neck a little over-braced. 

Glumphing. Vertebre insufficiently 
alert. 

Sometimes, however, the player may 
find it necessary to bulge on purpose, 
as for instance if he wishes to carry 
the ladies’ tee in a stiff nor’-easter. 
To do this he must revolve subtly 
round the hips before commencing the 
circular movement with the wrists— 
the spine, however, remaining calm. 

[Several more chapters like this 
omitted. 


CHAPTER XXX.—ConcuLUSION. 


I have now come to the end of my 
task, and it only remains to express a 
hope that the reader who has followed 
me intelligently throughout has learnt 
sufficient to put him in the way of 
becoming at some future date a first- 
class player. At the same time it 
must be emphasised again that in golf, 
as in every other game, the old dictum. 
“Practice makes perfect,’’ holds true. 
The novice whose heart is in the game, 
and who can spare the time and the 
money to devote himself to it exclu- 
sively, should, if he have considerable 
natural aptitude for athletics, be able 
in time, with sufficient practice, to 
hold his own with any player of his 
own calibre. And if I could feel that 
I have in any way helped him towards 
this consummation I shall not have 
written in vain. A. A. M. 





‘Though I have not had the hairs of my head 

numbered I have had one weighed. It equalled 
some trifle in millimetres which I could not 
translate into the necessary fragments of a 
British ounce.” —- Weekly Dispatch. 
Oh, but why not? Have a dash at it. 
Reducs them to rupees first of all, and 
then by way of hogsheads and cubic 
feet to ounces. 
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THE MUSICAL UNREST. 
TxE Royal Musical Commission held 


its fifteenth sitting last Saturday, the 


/ Commissioners 


present being Sir 
FrepericK Brivce (Chairman), Mr. 
StrpHeN Apams, Mr. ALGERNON 
Asuton and Sir Henry Woop. 

Mr. Popoloffsky, the first witness 


' called, who is the Honorary Secretary 
'of the Amalgamated Society of Instru- 


| mental 


Musicians, stated that his 
baptismal name was Jere:niah Bolster, 
but that he had taken the name of 
Popoloffsky in self-defence, owing to 
the enormous demand for Muscovite 


| music and musicians. 





In reply to Mr. Sternen Apams, the 
witness said that his sympathies were 
entirely with native musicians, and 
that he hoped under happier cireum- 
stances to resume his patronymic, but 
to do so now would be suicidal. He 
had never been in Russia, and could 
not say whether it was north or south 
of the Equator. He had not been to 
see MorpkIn or Pay Lova. 





Sir Henry Woop: Can you give any 
specific instance of intimidation by 
foreigners? The witness replied that 
on his refusing to eat some sauerkraut 
offered him by a German horn-player at 
a Viennese bakery the alien threatened 
to horsewhip him with a sausage. 

Answering further questions by the 
President he said that he was not a 
Syndicalist. 
found it hard to make both ends meet. 

Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON: 
the twopenny tuba, I fear. (Laughter.) 

Proceeding, the witness said he 
thought it a crying shame that the 
Cor Anglais was not called the English 
Horn. He was not aware what event 
took place in the year 1812, but he 
believed it was the battle of Waterloo, 
or perhaps the death of NELson. 

Miss Jemima Owbridge, the next 
witness, said that, after singing with 
marked acceptance in the provinces, 
she came up to London to sek engage- 
ments. She accordingly sang before 
the Manager of the Empress Hall, who 

| admired her voice, but said he could 





He played the tuba, and| Dagos, and_ it 


| 








P AHEAD.—THE FIRST DAY OF WAR. 


Yeonanry Officer. *‘WuY AXEN’T YOU FELLOWS FORRARD WITH YOUR SQUADRON ?” 
Yeoman. ‘‘ THE REGULARS ARE OUT AFTER REMOUNTs, SIR, SO WE'RE HIDING OUR HORSE.” 


not give her an engagement unless she 
took finishing lessons in singing from 








a Polish master and studied deportment | 


under M. Niuyinsky. He also wanted 
her to change her name. She refused 
the offer, and had in consequence been 
reduced to earning her living as 
a Masked Pierrette. In her opinion 


England was being devastated by 
was high time for 


Parliament to inte.vene. She had no 


A case of | confidence in Conciliation Boards unless 


Russians and Prussians were excluded, 
especially Russians. Her motto as a 
patriotic musician was “ Britons neve. 
should be Slavs.” 

Sir Frepenick Brivce: Is that your 
own jeu d'esprit ? 

Witness. I thought of it the moment 
I saw it in Punch, some months ago. 





‘The day’s bag was 200 brace, no fewer than 
50 brace falling to His Majesty’s rifle.” 
Daily Mail. 
No stags seem to have been killed, but 
that must have been because the Kina 
had left his shot-gun at home. 

















' cannot ke allowed to 
| be checked while the 


} where in real life the 





AT THE PLAY. 
“THe Hore.” 
Two are the aims that lie before the 

promoters of the Annual Autumnal 

Show at Drury Lane. One is to 

ravish the senses of their audience 

with spectacular effects; the other to 


“free, arouse, dilate”’ their consciences | 


with soul-stirring drama. At first 
blush, the latter would seem to be 
the loftier aim. Yet in the former 
there are uplifting motives at work ; 
for Mr. Artruur Couns is _ not 
content to give us scenes of un- 


imagined beauty or terror; he must. 


also educate our minds with the re- 


interiors of the 
Diwan-i-khas at 
Delhi, of the sale- ’ 
ring at Newmarket, 
of the weighing-room 
at Epsom. 
Unfortunately the 
two aims are some- 
times found in eol- 
lision. Clearly the 
movement of the plot 





eye is beinginstructed. 
By consequence we 
have the most poig- 
nant things occurring 
against backgrounds 


methods of the higher 
drama are almost 
habitually neglected. * 
Thus I have nothing 
but praise for the 
scenery and costumes 
designed for the 
Viceroy’s Ball in the 
Diwan-i-khas, but, 


Brenda Carlyon ... 
Lord Norehester' ... 


speaking from limited experience (for I 
have supped only once in this room of | 
the Peacock Throne, and danced but once | 
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changes on the theme of reconciliation. man who had wronged her—a secret 
Even in the scene at Carysfort Chase that ordinary human pressure had 
'(a work of fancy) I doubt if the two failed to extract. It is true that her 
butterflies that fluttered about the father might have been more usefully 
flowers with so natural an abandon occupied at so deadly a juncture than 
were justified in ceasing their activities in perusing the letter that endorsed 
with the idea of concentrating their the girl’s confession. It is true, too, 
attention on the dialogue. ,that the secret was no concern of 
But, after all, Mr. Coruins knows ' the other girl’s, since her own lover's 
the tastes of his audience better than I innocence had been already sufficiently 
can ever hope to do, and if they proved, and the name of the actual 
swallowed it all without flinching who villain could only have been for her an 
am I to ecavil at improbabilities ? Yet object of idle curiosity. But this was 
I must doubt—so colossal has grown no fault of the earthquake, which did 
their appetite, thanks to a glut of pre- all that was asked of it. 
vious miracles and to the concerted} What I missed most in the play 
Miss EveEtyN b’ALROY 
were quite satisfied with the two, (surely meant for better things) was 
charming and grace- 
ful as ever in the part 
solabelled; but a lady 
who refuses to believe 
in the rectitude of her 
lover (and he an officer 
in the Rifle Brigade), 
though she has it 
from his own lips and 
those of the girl whose 
wrongs have been laid 
at his door, and will 
not be satisfied till 
she gets at the name 
of the real villain (as 


~N cr 
< 

>» ¢ 
Se,” 


heroine for me. 

Mr. KEIGHTLEY, 
with his pleasant face 
and angular poses, 
was an inoffensive 
hero. Mr. Lyte was 
more comfortably at 
home in his part of the 
villain, played with 
commendable reserve, 
and he received his 
due meed of hisses 
picces de résistance: the Derby, run/ from an audience quick to distinguish 
on a rotatory platform—the oldest of the subtle differences between vice and 
vieux jeu—and the rather tawdry earth- | virtue. 


SOCIETY SCANDAL AT DELHI. 


. Mr. Lyston Lyrr. 
Miss EVELYN »b’ALRoy. 
Mr. Cynit KeEIGHTLEY. 


| lover, before a curious circle of soldiers, | + 


in the Diwan-i-am, on the floor below), ! quake with its ineffective crowd. I| 
I cannot easily imagine circumstances | liked much better the scene of the pre- 
in which the Viceregal festivities would | liminary shock—the interior of a room | 
be suddenly arrested while an English | in the Hotel Umberto at ‘* Massiglia.”’ 
female tourist, occupying the centre of It is always a great thing if you can 
the floor, denounced, in clear and bell- | get the elements to harmonise with the 
like tones, the alleged infidelity of her | play of human passions. 

Suried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 


| Swiftran the searching tempest overhead...” 


officials, and native princes. 
Again, I admit that I have only And here the sudden crack in the wall, 


' assisted at one blood-stock sale at the crash of priceless articles of vertu,’ 


Newmarket, but on that occasion | the swift approach of the flames, the 
[ saw no probability that Messrs. | jamming of the doors of the only con- 
TATTERSALL’S representative would} venient exit—all made an excellent 
ever call an interlude for the express!accompaniment to the heart-shocks 
purpose of permitting a separated |that were going on independently in 
couple—the man an ex-acrobat, and | the foreground. But the joint authors | 
the lady a retired don of Somenvitte | dia better than that. They utilised these | 
| 





College—to command the middle of|irregular workings of Nature to wring , 
the ring while employed in comic ex- | from a poor scared girl the name of the | 


I confess that I was never properly 
heartbroken with sympathy for the 
wrongs of Olive Whitburn. I might 
have forgiven her acceptance, though 
in execrable taste, of the villain’s illicit 
advances, but to follow him off the 
polo-ground into his club, on the excuse 


‘that she wanted him to marry her, was 
-most unwomanly conduct. 


And there 
was very little in Miss MapGe Fanian’s 
playing of the part to make me really 
anxious as to what became of her. Miss 
Kate Rorke was a sound dowager ; 
and Mr. Ross revealed the generous 
nature which, from a superficial study 
of their overtures, I have always at- 
tributed to the best money-lenders. 

To Miss Fanny BrouGu (who deserved 
a better scope) and to Mr.CHarLes Rock 
(always merry and bright) was assigned 








if that helped), is no 


ort 
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a a Piste erica tine satis tod IRs 
the comic relief—basso-rilievo, as the 
hall-porter of the Umberto might have 
called it, for it was never very profound, 
but just slightly raised above the flat. 
In conclusion, to all who are about 
to book accommodation for the Delhi 
Durbar at £8 per diem, my advice is to 
| go and see Mr. Conrins’s Second Act | 
‘at Drury Lane instead. If Hope, in| 
1a general way, is the expectation of | 
things not seen, The Hope of Drury | 
| Lane shows you them while you wait. | 
| True, you will miss the elephants and 
| the Vicrroy, but you will get a lot of | 
| drama thrown in that never occurs in | 
quite the same shape out there; and | 
the cost is comparatively trifling. I 
grant that you will have to do without 
your photograph in The Sketch as one 
of that remarkable and intrepid band | 
of voyagers, but perhaps some day the 
Editor will find a still more compelling | 
reason for its insertion. 
lf, however, the play is, after all, the 
thing, I would appeal to every patriot 
to attend, if only for a few hours, and 
note what sort of drama it is that comes 
home so straight to the bosoms of the 
British public. They will find that its 
heart is in the right place; that it can 
appreciate Poetic Justice when it sees it. | 
So let us hear no move talk of our} 
national decadence. O85. | 


























IIOW IT’S DONE. 

[The naval airship at Barrow is now mucli 
lighter than it was, having been relieved of 
much of its weight.”—vening News. } 

Now that that is_ satisfactorily 
settled, let me confess that I was 
worried about it. I had reasoned out, 
with the assistance of my _ brother 
Henry, that there were two separate | 
and distinct ways of lightening a naval | 
airship. My brother Henry and myself | 
had discussed it at breakfast; and | 
{although our conversation had to be| 
carried on when the waiter was out of | 
the room I pride myself that we| 
handled the discussion with masterful | Patient. “IT WEAR TUEY’RE SAYING THAT JONES, THE MAN YOU'VE BEEN TREATING FOR 
directness. (You See, we, my brother | piyer comprar, HAS DIED OF HEART TROUBLE.” 
and myself, live in a boarding estab-} pyyeto, (veidly), “Wen L TREAT A MAN FOR LIVER TROURLE NE DIES OF LIVER TROUBLE.” 
lishment where they have a German | = 
waiter; and of course you follow mej|his own view of the question, and said dition that he should recognise the 
when I say that matters of grave! that, in his opinion, if you wanted to ‘so to speak” on my part. 
national importance cannot be men- | lighten an airship, all you had to do| Now, you see, we have the thing 
tioned before aliens.) 

Well, I pointed out to Henry that | away, and that the parts so removed | gas into it, and make it lighter (so to 
the logical way of lightening a naval|could follow the airship about in an speak): or they leave some of it to 
airship was to pump (I believe they|Army Service wagon. Poor dear follow them about. 
pump) more gas into it, and so make|Henry, he had evidently forgotten it tt + * + 
it lighter in effect, so to speak. I was|the crux of the matter, and the| I see now how they overcame the 
| rather particular about that ‘so to|entrance of the waiter only just pre-|difficulty. It is gratifying to us 
speak,” because it really wouldn’t be| vented him from being angry when| Englishmen to know that our authori- 
any lighter, you know; but, of course,|I pointed out that it was a naval| ties are not asleep to national dangers. 
I did not let my brother Henry know airship, and the wagon might not be | Still, I can’t help thinking that CHARLIE 
that, and so the subtlety of my reser-| built for heavy seas. Still I allowed| BerEsrorp would have pumped more 


| vation was lost on him. But he had/his suggestion to stand on the con-| gas into it. 























was to take some of the heavy parts ina nutshell. Lither they pump more | 
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The Rector. “Now, Mouty, WouLD YOU RATHER BE BEAUTIFUL OR GOOD?” 
Molly. *‘1’p RATHER BE BEAUTIFUL AND REPENT.” 








THE RE-UNION. 


I remember so long a break in our 
companionship, Other years, even at 
times when wa were not living in 
actual daily association, there were 
sure to be odd occasions (evenings 
mostly) when he would turn up un- 
expectedly, and we wou!d enjoy a quiet 
hour or so together. But this year it 
has been different. I had almost for- 
gotten what he was like. 

Judge then of my emotion this 
evening when I entered my study, 
all unprepared, and found him there 
in his old place, as though the inter- 
minable months since we parted had 
never been. I protest the whole room 
looked different. With a cry of wel- 
come I ran forward and held out both 
my hands to him. On his side, too, 
the greeting was as warm as ever; his 
cheery face positively glowed in a way 
that did one good to witness. 








“ This is glorious!” I said. I pulled 
my chair forward close beside him, 


I suprossr it is because we have bee | quite in the old intimate fashion, and 
parted so long that we met again to-/| prepared the first really enjoyable pipe 
day with—on my part—such sincere for many months. 
and hearty delight. Never, I think, do 


He gave m3 a 
light, though it is but seldom that he 
smokes himself, and we settled down 
together for a jolly evening. 

It was so restful having him there, 
hearing now and again that quiet, 
appreciative chuckle of his, which is 
for me infinitely preferable to the 
epigrams of the most brilliant talker 
that ever silenced a dinner-table, that, 
little by little, I fancy J must have 
slipped into a reverie, not far removed 
from slumber. I was thinking drowsily 
of all the scenes in my life that this 
friend has shared with me, when I 
roused myself with a start and a chill 
of desolation. He had gone out while 
I slept. So great a while is it since 
we were together that I had forgotten 
his little fancies, the occasional caress, 
the offer of refreshment, failing which 
he will often, as now, steal from one 
unobserved. 

It is possible, however, that even yet 


he is not wholly gone. He may be 
hiding in some obscure corner, and in 
that case fortunately I shall know 
what todo. A little coaxing and the 
proffer of the morning newspaper make 
an unfailing lure. I thought so; he 
is creeping bask. Already behind the 
outstretchel paper I can hear wel- 
come sounds of his return. I must be 
more careful in future. Not willingly, 
after a whole summer spent in contem- 
plating an empty hearth, will I forego 
the companionship of My Study Fi:e. 





**20,000 unused Edison cylinder records 
for sale. Owner deceased. A dead bargain.” 
—Advt. in ** Daily Mail.” 

Obviously ; but need they have put 
it quite so crudely ? 





Ata tank performance by the Channel 
Hero: 

He: Buncess is a resident in France, I 
believe ? 

She: Oh, yes. Don’t you remember the 
BunRGEssEs were settled in Calis centuries ago ? 
I seem to remember that six of them were there 
,in QUEEN ELEANor’s time. 
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SELF-DEFENCE. 
Joun Burn (of the new Volunteer Police, to Trades Union Leader). “LOOK HERE, MY FRIEND, I'VE 
BEEN HEARING A GOOD DEAL OF TALK OF ‘RECOGNITION,’ WELL, I REPRESENT THE 
PUBLIC, AND IT’S ABOUT TIME MY INTERESTS WERE ‘RECOGNISED.’” 
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A BALLADE OF DRIVEN GROUSE. 
YE say that your gun’s fair gone gyte, 
That you’re missin’ the coveys a’ through, 
An’ your language is that impolite 
Fowk wad ihink ye’d the de’il in your moo; 
Here’s a ferlie I’d bring tae your view, 
(Though aiblins professors ’ud froon,) 
An’ ye ’ll kill once ye ken the way hoo— 
It’s aye best tae haud into the broun ! 


They grouse has a gey nesty flight, 
Yin that fair gies a body the grue, 

When they link doon the win’ quick as light, 
An’ ye never could shoot when it blew, 
Though ye're fine at a hare on the ploo 

Or a craw when he’s branched up aboon ; 
Ay, there’s mony a lad that’s like you, 

An’ he’s best haudin’ into the broun ! 
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REMARKABLE DISCOVERY AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE OFF-SEASON. 


Having exposed certain purely hallucinatory and unflattering resemblances to public men, we need hardly apologise if we turn for a 
moment to a genuine and really astonishing case of what we may call geographical persistence of feature. 
Commons, now in the hands of the lowly but invaluable char-lady, we are absolutely staggered by an undeniable familiarity of feature ° 
and expression, (The loss of a certain distinction and intellectuality is almost more than compensated by a new breeziness and freedom of 











There ’s some has a skill an’ a sight 
That can pick their birds oot o’ the blue, 
Be the braes in their braws, or in white 
Wi’ snaw-wreaths o’ winter-time’s brew, 
Come they single, or packed in a crew, 
Clean killed, I wad wadger a croon, 
But the likes o’ that kind is gey few, 
Ye'd be best tae haud into the broun! 
Envoy. 
Losh, Prince, but ye ’ve got it the noo, 
Yon’s a brace an’ a half ye ca’d doon, 
You ’re right gin ye ken whit tae do 
It’s aye best tae haud into the broun! 








‘Mayor of Hull.—I am entirely opposed to the proposed fight at 


Earl’s Court, or any such brutal exhibition.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


The Earl’s Court Exhibition is not really brutal, what- 
jever the Mayor says. 
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If we look in at the House of 
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| soul with such poor| 


| I am, as everybody | 
knows, and always have 
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REVELATIONS. 
(Being Platform Essays in the Unexpected.) 

Tue Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., was the chief 
speaker at a great Unionist demonstration held at the 
Albert Hal'. The Leaver or THE Opposition, speaking 
with even more than his usual verve and lucidity, devoted 
the introductory portion of his speech to an elaborate 
disquisition on the True and the Beautiful as exemplified 
in Mr. Lroyp GrorGr’s financial system, and particularly 
in that Rt. Hon. gentleman’s celebrated Limehouse oration. 
Mr. Batrour continued as follows :— 

“Tf, however, I am asked whether I place the present 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER first in my list of the great 
benefactors of humanity, I must answer unhesitatingly 
that there is one whom I am forced to rank above him. 
Need I say that I refer to a former colleague and loyal 
supporter of my own, that brilliant and inspiring states- 
man, Mr. AustEN CHAMBERLAIN. But for his superb and 
indefatigable genius we might not now be living in the 
anticipated enjoyment of a strong protective tariff. For 
me, indeed, the cause of Protection pure and simple is 
something more precious than life itself. To that cause 








Secretary, “must be sought in the arrogant and brutal 
methods of the German Government. It is useless to d's- 
guise the fact that every effort at a settlement has been 
frustrated by the Germans. What would have been said of 
us if we had acted as the Germans have, if we had first sent 
a warship to a place where she had no business to be and 
had then refused to recall her unless we were heavily paid 
for our complaisance by the cessicn of territory and the 
grant of special privileges? Every indication of a con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of the French has been 
met by increased claims on the part of the Germans. 
The French have throughout behaved with the greatest 
courtesy and forbearance, but if things go on as they 
have been going the breaking point will soon ke reached. 
Great Britain is prepared to support France with all 
her military, naval and pecuniary resources. That being 
the case, you will, I am sure, noS misjudge me if I 
say emphatically that I do not care twopence for the 
GERMAN Emperor, for Herr Kiperiex WarcHTER, or the 
whole boiling of them. Let ’em all come, and the more 
the merrier. Blackmail as a national policy has never yet 
succeeded and never will.” The Foreign Secretary spoke 
with great emphasis, and his frankness made a most 














I shall continue to de- , 
vote myself heart and | 


energies as nature has} 
placed at my disposal. | 


been, an ardent sup- | 
porter of a tax on 
corn and meat and 
every other article that | 
the designing foreigner 
may, in his efforts to! 
destroy British in-| 
dustry, import into our 
markets. In compari- 
son with this noble 
and salutary movement, 
Home Rule is a mere - 


triviality and the defence of the House of Lords a thing mother. The pane 


of no moment.” Mr. Batrovur concluded with a warm 
eulogy of Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, and resumed his seat in 
dead silence after speaking for an hour and a quarter. 

Mr. Kerr Harvie, M.P., addressing a crowded gathering 
of working men at Tonypandy, dealt incisively with the 
recent strikes and the riots that followed them. “I have 


' come to the deliberate conclusion,” he said, ‘‘ that in the 


long and turbulent history of industrial disturbances there 
has never been a strike so senseless or so devoid of justi- 
fication as this. The men were wrong from beginning to 
end, and their leaders were, if possible, more foolish and 
criminal than the poor fools who followed their advice. 


| Faced with this unexampled disturbance to the comfort of 


the public the Government could only take one course, and 
to their everlasting credit they did not hesitate to take it. 
As guardians of civilisation it was their plain duty to call 
out the military to protect the Railway Companies and 
shoot Cown the wicked and wanton disturbers of the peace. 
These are my opinions, and it is just as well that the 
public should know them.” The hon. gentleman, after 
finishing his speech, was accompanied to his lodgings by a 
mixed force of infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers. 

Sir Epwarp Grey, M.P., yesterday made an important 
pronouncement in regard to the Morocco crisis at the 
dinner of the Stock Exchange Liberal Association. ‘The 
true cause of all our present anxieties,” said the Forrien 








A STUDY FROM THE NUDE. 


favourable impression 
on his audience. 
Speaking at the 
annual meeting of the 
Stoke Poges Die-hards, 
the Earl of Hatssury 
called on all present to 
sink their differences 
and rally in support 
of their great and 
cherished leader, Mr. 
Batrour. It was pain- 
‘ful to have to notice 
| the obloquy with which 
Mr. Batrovur had been 
assailed by those who 
ought to know better. 
Mr. Baurour had been 
compared to a grand- 
suggestion was monstrous, and he 
repudiated it with all the power at his command. He 
himself, Lord Hausspury added, had been accused of 
nepotism, but he had scorned to defend himself against 
so preposterous a charge. As for the House of Lords, 
ithe sooner they reccnciled themselves to their new con- 
‘ditions the better for all concerned. At the subsequent 
| business meeting of the society, Mr. Batrour and Lord 
LANSDOWNE were, on the motion of Lord Hatssvry, elected 
| Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year. 
The Right Hon. F. E. Suirn, K.C., M.P., who has been 
cruising in his silver-gilt 1,000-ton yacht Imperentia (his 
| diamond-crusted motor-car is at present being repaired), 
| has arrived at Liverpool and has confided to a gathering of 
|his supporters his opinion on the condition of political 
parties in the country. Mr. Smirx declared that he was 
|growing more and more deeply impressed with the fact 
that the Liberals had been in office nearly six years. They 
had great qualities, which none appreciated more highly 
than he. He desired to warn his fellow Conservatives 
against the employment of flippancy and frivolity in place 
of solid argument. Mere badinage was never likely to 
carry a politician far. 




















We understand that, if the Wretuis-Jounson fight takes 
place, the Earl’s Court Exhibition will be known as the 
Black-and-White City. 
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I cer to Lonpon.” 


STATESMEN AT PLAY. 





[With acknowledgments to The Daily 
Chronicle's yevised version of Mr. Lioyp 


BURGEss’s 
recent statement as to his diet. ] 

WE are glad to be able to put a 
} much more favourable construction on 
| the deplorable incident recently re- 
| ported from North Wales. According 
| to the original account, Mr. Lunu 
| Harcourt and Mr. MAsTrerMaAn, while 
| the guesis of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
| Excnequze at his stately home in 
| the Principality, went shrimping near 
| Criccieth, As the day was very hot, 
the illustrious statesmen, who are both 
enthusiasts for this exhilarating sport, 
removed portions of their habiliments 
before venturing forth into the briny 
waves which lave the verdant shores of 
Cambria, and left them in the vicinity. 
While they were occupied with their 
catch, the minions of a feudal tyrant 
who dwells in the neighbourhood 
swooped down on the scene and, after 
indulging in hideous and _ insulting 
language, carried off the unoffending 


| GEORGE’s picnic and to Mr. T. W. 


WY 


ri | Hy 


DEADLY AND POWERFUL EXPLOSIVE EVER D:SCOVERED. 


Stranger. ‘THEN, Sin, 1f DOESN'T MATTER ; 


Vy 


i 
Ay) 
es ‘ TH 


THE SECRET DIES WITH ME.” 


lraiment of the illustrious shrimpers. 


Mr. Harcourt and Mr. MasTEeRMAN 
were left in an extremely delicate 
position, but, with the resourcefulness 
that is the true index of greatness, they 
swathed their nether men in seaweed 
and regained the land, 
a severe thunderstorm supervened, and 
it was not until after darkness had 


set in that they were enabled to make | 


their way back to Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE’s 
mansion. 

Careful investigations, we are re- 
joiced to say, now establish the fact 
that this circumstantial and appalling 
narrative has no foundation. Mr. 
Harcourt and Mr. MAsterMan, it is 
true, did indulge in the refreshing 
pastime of paddling, to the immense 
gratification of the natives, but with- 


Unfortunately | 
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ScenE—LEzpress Train, two hours before first stop. 
Stranger. “IN THAT PARCEL, SIR, UNDER YouR SEAT, I HAVE THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
I’M GOING TO PATENT IT TO-DAY IF IT DOESNT GO OFF ACCIDENTALLY BEFORE 


Ir CONTAINS THE MOST 


Nervous Gentleman. ‘ B-BuT S-SUPPOSING —IT—D9ES—GO OFF—IN HERE—W-WHAT THEN :” 


ment was attempted by the miserable 
lackeys of any feudal satrap. What 
really happened was that they were both 
rather badly stung by some ill-con- 








ditioned sea-anemones, and had to beat | 


a hasty retreat amid the sympathetic 
cheers of the populace. Their count- 
less admirers will be rejoiced to learn 
that both patients are convalescent, 
and that Mr. Harcourt is already so 
far recovered that he was able, accord- 


|ing to latest advices, to take a little 


arrowroot for breakfast. 

The statement that Mr.Samvuet, M.P., 
was recently attacked by a venomous 
snake while shooting oyster-catchers 


on his own oyster-beds, is, we are |} 
gad to say, much exaggerated. It 


appears that one of the guns, while on 


ithe way to the shoot, flushed a tame 


. . . | 
out removing any portions of their| 
jthe inconsolable grief of its owner, a 


clothing, with the exception of boots 


and socks, and contenting themselves | 


with rolling up their trousers only as far | 


as the middle of their splendidly de- 


Welsh rabbit and brought it down, to 


venerable dairy-farmer named Owen 
ap-Pendragon. It was owing toa cler- 


‘ical error arising out of this name that 


veloped calves. Nor was it the casethat| the sensational report gained ground. 


any gross interference with their enjoy-| Latest accounts make 


it clear that 




















‘a handsome solatium from the reckless , 








ot, an Da . _— m 2 . 
Mr. ap-Pendragon has been mollified by THE FACE ON THE WALL. 
sportsman. | We were talking of the supernatural 
Erroneous statements having been'—that endlessly alluring theme— 
freely circulated that during a recent;and most of us had related our pet 
round of golf at St. Andrews Mr.,; instance, without, however, producing 
Batrour partook of various forms of much effect. The little man with the 
nourishment, we are glad to be able to anxious white face had been silent, 
state,on the authority of the Opposition | until someone said to him—‘ And 
leader himself, that the only refresh-, you, Sir, have you no story for us?” 
ment he indulged in was a bottle of} He thought a moment. ‘“ Well,” 
ginger-beer washed down by three; he said, “not a story in the ordinary 
cracknel biscuits, two penny buns and! sense of the word—nothing, that is, 
a digestive tabloid. from hearsay, like most of your 
examples. Truth I always hold is 
not only vastly stranger than fiction 
but also vastly more interesting. I 
could tell you an occurrence which 
[A lady farmer has discovered that she im- happened to me personally, and which, 


proves the condition of her cows and the quality : ; oe d 
of their milk by playing the mandoline to them | oddly enough, completed itself only 
; this morning. 





THE MODERN ORPHEUS; 


OR, A NEW WAY FOR TROUBADOURS. 


ilaily. J 
: | We begged him to begin. 
ENEA’ , as ;5, Matchless | 5 es sagt 
Bi wu “id your casement, Ms | A year or so ago,” he said, “ I was 
é ’ : 


|in rooms in Great Ormond Street—an 
old house on the Holborn side. The 
' bedroom walls had been distempered 
| by a previous tenant, but the place 
was damp and grea’ patches of dis- 
| colouration had broken out. One of 
| these—as indeed often happens—was 
iexactly like a human face, but more 
faithfully and startlingly like than is 
customary. Lying in bed in the 
imorning and putting off getting up, 
I used to watch it and watch it, and 
' gradually I came to think of it as real 
—as my fellow-lodger, in fact. The 
odd thing was that, while the other 
| patches on the walls grew larger and 
| changed their contours, this one never 
did. It remained identically the same. 
“While there I had a very bad 

; | attack of influenza, with complications, 
STRAUSS, . and all day long I had nothing to do 
And bits of Ezra Reap, but read or meditate; and it was then 
Or comic songs, though some of that this face began to get firmer hold 


Full oft I’ve longed to stand, 
Playing a drowsy serenade 
With no unskilful hand; 
But I felt sure that you'd disown 
A swain so out of date 
(Your worthy sire, I’ve also known, 
Could shoot uncommon straight). 


But now at last a chance has come 
To sing my loving vows: 

The light guitar [’ll gaily strum 
And carol to your cows ; 

Krom ten to midnight L’ll engage, 
Though rain in torrents falls, 

Unfailingly to take the stage 
When they ave in their stalls. 

Hard by the portals of their house 


| 
Or in the dewy mead | 
I'il play them little lumps of | 


these — , of me. It grew more and more real 
— . aia : ‘ ‘ 
Perhaps "twere wise to shun ; ‘and remarkable. It dominated my 


“Ginger, you're balmy!” might not thoughts day and night. There was : 
please . | curious turn to the nose, and the slant 
Dora, your docile dun. lof the forehead was unique. It was, 
lin fact, full of individuality—the face 
‘of a man apart, a man in a thousand. 
“Well, I got batter, but the face 
I found myself 


So late, so oft, I'll linger there, 
Their coats shall shine like silk, 

And further proofs of Harold’s care |, 
Will come home with the milk; | still controlled me, 


And they will plead my cause with | * 
you | Somewhere, I was convinced, the real 


My advocates they ll be ;man must exist, and he and I must 
a. ° exe - | ’ Thy tion: . 
Since every lowing voice will moo | meet. Y hy, [ had ae See; I only 

Soft memories of me | knew that we two were in some way 
j linked by fate. I frequented places 

Wiens ts Gat Ge Beater. —— — a large _ 

ie a ers — 1C% meetings,  f é 

The remedy used by most rural folk is to nes | Me 1 aged ‘lw et mae a oo 
bathe the wound with sweet oil and administer) Matches, the railway stations where 
« fomentation of ammonia. The aid of a doctor the suburban trains pour forth their 
should always be sought, however, to arrest legions on the City in the morning 
complications, = | , and receive them again in the evening. 

This creature is found in chalky and stony ‘ : ‘o 

: + But all in vain. I had never before 


districts, and sometimes frequents heaths and . , 
woodlands.” —Southend Daily Post. jvealized, as I then did, how many 
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searching the streets for one like it.| 
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different faces of man there are, and 
how few. For all differ, and yet, 
classified, they belong only to as 
many types as you can count on your 
hands. 

“The search became a mania with 
me. I neglected everything else. I 
stood at busy corners watching the 
crowd until people thought me crazy 
and the police began to know me and 
be suspicious. Women I never glanced 
at; men, men, men, all the time.” 

He passed his hand wearily over 
his brow. 

‘And then,’ he continued, “ at last 
I saw him. He was in a taxi, driving 
Kast along Piccadilly. I turned and 
ran beside it for a little way, and then 
saw an empty one coming. ‘ Follow 
that taxi,’ [ gasped, and leaped in. 
The driver managed to keep it in sight, 
and it tcok us to Charing Croés. I 
rushed on to the platform and found 
my man witlr two ladies and a little 
girl. They were going ‘to France by 
the 2.20. I hung about to try to get 
a word with him, but in vain. Other 
friends had joined the party, and they 
moved to the train in a solid body. 

“I hastily purchased a ticket to 
Folkestone, hoping that I should catch 
him before he sailed ; but at Folkes‘one 
he got on board before me, with his 
friends, and they disappeared into a 
large private saloon, several cabins 
thrown into one. Evidently he was a 
man of wealth. 

* Again I was foiled; but I deter- 
mined to cross too, feeling certain that 
when the voyage had begun he would 
leave the ladies and come out for a 
stroll on the deck. 1 had only just 
enough for a single fare to Boulogne, 
but nothing could shake me now. 
I took up my position opposite the 
saloon door and waited. After half- 
an-hour the door opened and he came 
out, but with the little girl. My heart 
beat so that it seemed to shake the 
boat more than the propeller. There 
was no mistaking the face—every line 
was the same. He glanced at me and 
moved towards the companion-way 
‘for the upper deck. It was now or 
jnever, [ felt. ‘IMxcuse me, Sir,’ I 
(stammered, ‘but do you mind giving 
imme yourcard. I havea very important 
‘reason for wishing to communicate 
|with you.’ He seemed to be aston- 
ished, as indeed well he might; but he 
complied. With extreme deliberation 
| ue took out his card and hurried on 
| with the little girl. It was clear that 
he thought mea lunatic, and considered 
it wiser to humour me than not. 

“ Clutching the card, I hurried to a 
deserted corner of the ship and read it. 
My eyes dimmed: my head swam: for 
jon it were the words “ Mr. Ormond 
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Reetor (concluding discussion 


Confirmed Pessimist (grudgingly). ° Y-E-s 3 BUT LOOK WoT A TURRIBLE LONG WINTER ITD’LI MAKE.” 


, 
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rith confirined pessiiaist), © WELL, YOU HAD AN EARLY HARVEST, ANYWAY.” 








| Wall,” with an address at Pittsburg, 
U.S.A. 

‘‘] remember no more until I found 
myselfin a hospitalin Boulogne. There 
I lay in a broken condition for weeks, 
and only a month ago did I return.” 

He was silent. We looked at him 
and at one another and waited. 

“T went back,’’ he resumed after a 
moment or so, “to Great Ormond Street 
and set to work to discover all I could 
about this American in whose life I had 
| S80 mysteriously intervened. I wrote 
to Pittsburg; I wrote to American 
editors; I cultivated the society of 
Americans in London; but all that I 
could find out was that he was a mil- 
lionaire, with English parents who had 
resided in London. But where? To 
that question I received no answer. 

*And so the time went on until 
yesterday morning. I had gone to bed 
more than usuclly tired and slept till 
late. When I awoke the sun was 
Streaming into the room. As I always 
do, | looked at once at the wall on 
which the face is tobe seen. I rubbed 
my eyes and sprang up in alarm. It 
was only partly visible. Last night it 











had been as clear as ever; almost I 
could hear it speak. And now it was 
but a ghost of itself. 

got up, dazed and dejected, and 
went out. The early editions of the 
evening papers were already out, and 
on the contents bill I saw ‘ American 
Millionaire’s Motor Accident.’ I bought 
a copy and read at once what I knew I 
should read. Mr. Ormond Wall, the 
Pittsburg millionaire, and party, motor- 
ing from Spezzia to Pisa, had come 
into collision with a waggon and were 
overturned. Mr. Wall's condition was 
critical. I went back to my room, 
still dazed, and sat on the bed looking 
at the face on the wall. And, even as 
[ looked, suddenly it disappeared. 

“ This morning I found that Mr. Wall 
had suecumbed to his injuries at what 
[ take to be that very moment.” 

Again he was silent. 

“Most remarkable!’ we all said. 
“ Most extraordinary!” ant so forth. 
And we meant it too. 

* Yes,” said the man at last, “ there 
are three extraordinary, three most 
remarkable, things about my story. 
One is that it should be possible for 


_ 








discolouration in a lodging-house in 
London not only to form the features 
of a gentleman in America, but to 
have this intimate association with 
his existence. It will take science 
some time to explain that. Another 
is that that gentleman's name should 
bear any relation to the spot on which 
his features were being so curiously 
reproduced by some mysterious agency. 
Is it not so?” 

We agreed with him, and our original 
discussion on supernatural manifest- 
ations s2t in again with increased 
excitement, during which the narrator 
of this amazing experience rose and 
said “ Good-night.” Just as he was at 
the door one of the company recalled 
us to the cause of our excited debate 
by asking him before he left what he 
considered to be the third extraordinary 


thing in connection with his deeply | 


interesting story. “You said 
things, you know.” 

“Oh, the third thing,” he said, as 
he opened the door ; “ I was forgetting 
that. The third extraordinary thing 
about the story is that I made it up 
an hour ago. Good-night again.”’ 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


THERE was once a man named Loudon Dodd, artist and 
virtuoso, who, after various adventures in Paris and San 
Francisco, turned his attention to the South Seas, dabbled 
in opium, failed, received a legacy, and at last became an 
amateur schooner captain. I don't know whether Mr. 
Lioyp OsBourNeE (part author of The Wrecker) had the 
gentleman in his mind when he wrote The Kingdoms of the 
World (MrtHvueEn), but there is something in the career of 
Matthew Broughton, who, reversing the process, leaves the 
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down to the hardened old cynic, Adam Doolittle, her 
characters are beyond reproach. Never has such impartial 
justice been done to her own sex by a woman, and rarel 
has tho inner knowledge of the female been so skilfully 
blent with the outside observation of the male as in the 
presentation of that attractive child of nature, Molly 
Merryweather. 

To conclude a notice which is intended for a whole- 
hearted recommendation, plot notwithstanding, be it re- 
marked that, of the many good and humorous things that 
our authoress has to say, all are said from conviction and 
with a purpose, and none merely for effect. 





islands to look for a job 





on the mainland, which | 





Scandal akout Quren 





reminds me (alas! too! 
faintly) of the whimsical! 
fortunes of Jim Pinker- | THE 
ton’s friend. For Mr. Matt | wy 
Broughton is no idler, but ; ailt 

















_ExizaBetn has long been 
a tempting bait, both for 
|the novel'st and the his- 
torian. It has now im- 
pelled Mr. H. C. Barey 











to write The Lonely Queen 








a downright hard-working | |) 
young man, in love with' OTN) 
a beautiful girl, but dog-| }«ys.- 
ged by ill-fortune because | Maye 
he alone possesses the’ Myf 
knowledge of the where- | wi] 
abouts of John Mort, white | 
king of a tropical island, | 
but earnestly sought after | 
by personages of great; 
importance in another 
hemisphere. Mr. Lroyp | 
OsBourNE knows how to, 
keep our interest from | 
flagging, he has plenty of 
humour (was he not also 
part author of The Wrong 
Box ?), and no one can 
give him points in the 
matter of rigging and 
sailing a yacht and run- 
ning a motor-car. But! 
though he has spun us a/ 
very tidy yarn of mystery | 
| sometimes think that | 
there is only one secret! a 
hidden in the South Seas, | 
and that is the magic of | %, 
a golden pen which lies; = 

buried in Samoa. 




































(METHUEN). Putting 
aside a certain prejudice, 
to which I must confess, 
aga‘nst the ‘ predestined” 
type of story, I find this 
as clever a piece of fic- 
tion as I have read for 
some time. Naturally its 
interest depends, not on 
the question of ‘ whether 
ishe marries him in the 
end,” but on the draw- 


fj ‘ing of the central char- 
‘acter. It is a deserved 
y tribute to Mr. Barney to 

/ | say that this seems to me 








‘to have been done with 
‘quite remarkable \ skill. 
‘From the moment when 
|Evizaseta is first met, 
‘a negleeted child full of 
Vara | precocious cunning, at 
KAO A ‘that strange Court crowd- 
VA ied with past or pro- 
‘spective relations-in-law 
j ot the royal widower her 
ifather, she is a human 
being, absolutely alive. 


‘There is nothing here of 











! 
: | 
Not until I had done| 
with my pleasure of read- 
ing The 
Church (Mvurray) and had 
forced myself to consider it from a business point of 
view did it occur to me that the story is a very 
ancient one, and that Miss Exren Guasaow has been 
very lavish with coincidence and death to attain her 
happy solution of it. As long as lovers persist in 
marrying unloved strangers because their beloved is 
momentarily recusant, the author has no alternative but 
opportunely to destroy the stranger if there is to be a 








satisfactory conclusion ; and the more lovers there are who 


behave thus foolishly (there are many in this book) the more 
destruction must there be. But Nature herself is not above 
ancient plots, sometimes destroys a stranger or two, and 


certainly is not wholly innocent of opportune coincidence. | 


At any rate, the persons of Her caste are exactly as Miss 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. | 

IX.—A RacinG ReEPORTER TRYING 
ae PHRASE, ‘THE YOUNGSTERS WHO FACED THE BARRIER FOR THE TATTENHAM 
Miller of Old | Nunsery NUMBERED ONE SHORT OF A BAKER'S DOZEN.’ 


the gorgeously-draped 
lay-tigure familiar in 
historical novels. This 
ELIizABETH, with her 


TO IMPROVE ON HIS USUAL HAPPY | 





— —_—————— craft, her controlled pas- 
sion, her egotism, is shown to us altogether the creature 
of her circumstances and development. It is fine and 
subtle portraiture. There are other minor sketches, minia- 
tures of character, surrounding the central figure: her 
first love, the Lord Admiral Seymour ; her sister MAry 
and the Spanish consort; her brother the boy Kine 
(who fares remarkably ill at Mr. Bamegry’s hands), and 
many besides. Together they make up a book that is 
exceedingly well worth reading. 








The Times on the Irish railway strike : 

*‘One message from the Midlands says: ‘The supply of Guinness 
porter is practically exhausted, and a strong feeling exists that the 
Giovernment should now intervene,’ ” 














GLasGow portrays them. From the fine fool of a miller 


It might send over a South Western porter or two. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


From The Daily Telegraph's sum- | 
mary of the world’s news, containing 
notes of disaster, unrest and upheav: als, 
we cull the following item :—“ The | 
Chink in the Armour, our serial story, 
is continued on page 7.” 


No sooner had we mastered the 
geographical position of Agadir and 
learnt all those facts w hich a young 
man ought to know about Morocco, 
than Italy starts operations on Tripoli. 
So now we shal! have to begin all over 
again ; but, mind, this is the last time. 


PUN CH, OR 


THE 


"| prohibition, she has now been ordered 
to be detained in an English gaol for 
three months. This is, of course, the 


‘homeopathic rae ora 
| In The Daily Mail we read: “On 
‘the Severn, at Kempsey, 300 anglers 
\fished for The Daily Mirror cup and 
medals.” Whether they caught them 
or not, nobody can say that this kind 
of sport is really brutal. 


M. QUENISSET, at Juvisy, and Mr. 
F. G. Brown, at Lee, have simul- | 
taneously discovered a new comet. 
The fairest method of division will 
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a dube. It now remains he Mr. 
Luoyp GeEorGE to speak in return a 
kind word for the dukes. 


Sir G. R. heawetie has been invited 
to go to Abergeldie Castle, the seat of 
Lord Carrtneton. We hope that he 
will settle the dispute, whatever it is. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER 
has threatened England that, if she 
| refuses to have his Insurance Bill, she 
shall be made to go without. It is a 
little difficult to know what to say next. 


A doctor's suaceaiivaiion that all 





If any other European State, 


—— stepmothers are cruel has caused 





starts business in thesa out-of-| 
the-way spots, it will be without! 
recognition on our part. | 


There is one note of relief to} 
the prevalent disputes, internal | 
and international. The West-| 
minster Gazette has publicly for- | 
given Tariff. Reformers for their) 
jubilation over the issue of the! 
Canadian elections. 

That autumn has officially be-| 
gun is apparent from the fact! 
that those persons who, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves 
take a daily cold bath, are now 
resuming their virtnoms airs. 


mysterious animal at random in| 
Sussex, is being maintained with! 
great activity. In spite of the 
optimism of The Daily Mail, 
grave fears are entertained that 
the boojum may turn out not to, 
be a snark after all. | 








‘an outburst of public feeling. The 
| Rev. J. CartmMetu-Rosinxson has 
saved the situation and brought 
jit within the legitimate sphere 
jof humour by a timely reference 
| to mothers-in- saw. 


Meanwhile it mn transpired 
that stepmothers are of the unan- 
| imous opinion that stepmothers 
are not cruel. They certainly 
ought to know. 

*k & 





Real geese are to appear at 
| Covent Garden in HuMPERDINCK's 
,new opera, Kdnigskinder. Since 
| their celebrated performance on 
the Roman Capitol, they have 
‘been, red speaking, 
| resting.” 





“i sensteshe an accident?” 
| was the question raised the other 
| day at a County Court. Of course. 
| Is it to be supposed that the sun 

| (who is a gentleman) would strike 
a man from behind on purpose? 








Ulster, in tive worst event, | 
is going to demand a separate 
government for herself. Rather 
than put up with Home Rule, she 
would adopt home rule. 


When one read the other day that 
the naval airship was inflated, one 
knew at once that this was the pride 
that comes before : a fall. 


The a Ww oe left the Olympic 
in such a hurry and at once chartered 
a special to catch another at Liverpool, | 
makes much of his race against time. 
It is like these millionaires. to imagine | 


that Time varies his ordinary pace just | 


to compete with them. 


A foreign woman, having cause, some 
time ago, to appear before the Liverpool 
magistrates, was forbidden by an ex- 
pulsion order to set foot in England 
again. 


Having done so in spite of the} 


OF HABIT. 
THE RESULT OF TOO LONG A HOLIDAY. 


FORCE 


be for the former to split it into halves, 
and for the latter to have first choice. 


“Many an inquisitive telescope will 

be raised to the heavens during the 
next few days to look at it,” says a 
provincial newspaper. Still, the best 
way (even if old-fashioned) of satisfying 
curiosity would be to look for the 
| object by night. 
Mr. Joun Repsmonp, having enter- 
tained the Eighty Club at Dublin, is to 
be the guest of the Ninety-Five Club 
‘at Manchester, thus showing an im- 
| provement of 18°75 per cent. 





| 


Mr. Fay has generously informed 
the Railway Commission that person- 
ally he would as soon shake hands 
with a Trades Union official as with 





Mr. Denman has commented, 

at Marylebone Police-court, on 

— the absurd demand by women for 

separation orders, one of them having 

alleged so trivial an excuse as that she 

had been married to the wrong man by 
mistake, i“ 


As the demand for alcoholic liquor 
diminishes, the thirst for information 
increases. Three men have been charged 
at Liverpool with stealing 700 dozen 
newspapers. ‘« 


Now that we have 135 guns capable 
of smashing windows several miles dis- 
tant by concussion we must modify an 
old proverb. People who live in glass 
houses shouldn't. 








Cause and Effect? 
** JOHNSON RETIRES. 
TurKEY’s ANSWER.” 


** Daily Mail” Poster. 
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A MAN OF PEACE. 

[The General Manager of the North-Eastern, 
giving evidence before the Railway Commission, 
expre essed a wish that they could have a revised 
vocabulary for strikes. 

I saw his eyeballs rolling red ; 

I saw his savage teeth ; 

I also noticed on hts head 
A simple olive wreath. 


‘Good labouring man, I see you wear 
The sign of Peace,”’ said I ; 

‘How comes it, then, you have an air 
So warlike? Tell me why.” 


“T has my orders straight,” said he, 
“To teach this blackleg lot 

Theyd-better strike in sympathy, 
Or else they gets it hot.” 





“Or correctly grasp your phrase, 
You are,” I said, “ at fault 

| Thus to convert them from their ways 
By violent assault.” 


‘ Not vi'lence, guv’nor—no, not : that 
We'just puts in our spoke |} 

Talking persuasive ’ ae he spat) 
“ Like brothers, bloke to bloke.’ 


«“ And, if they don’t agree, w hy then 
We takes a firmer line, 

And, ten to one, all.loyal nen, 
Hustles the dirty swine. 


“We hunts ‘em home with jeers and 
: hoots, 
Ww e scares their kids and wives, 
We makes ‘em shake inside their boots 
For terror of their lives.” 


“If private freedom you invade 

And to persuasion add 
Tntimidation’s dreadful aid, 

What means this wreath, my lad ? 


“Such rude behaviour makes,”’ I said, 
“The wonder still-increase 
Why you should wear upon your head 


The holy sign of Peace?” 


‘What do I wear this green stuff for?” 
Replied that labouring man ; 

“To show I’m not a man o’ war 
Nor yet no hooligan. 


“ Don’t fret yourself for me, old sport, 
The coppers’ hands is tied ; 

* We got the Government’s support ; 
We got the Law our side. 


“ How is it done? We keeps a tame 
Vocablery, and there 

They knows me by the blesséd name 
Of ‘ Peaceful Picketer.’ ”’ O. 5. 





Extract from a speech by the Presi- 
dent of California University :— 

* There is an ancient rule of health which runs 
in this fashion: ‘ Rise early, before you are 
twenty-five, if possible.’”’ 

People who stay in bed till they are 
twenty: -six never reek really healthy. 
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THE LAIRD AND THE 
MEENISTER. 
(After “ Tay Pay.’’) 

OF all the stately houses at which it 
has been my lot to be an honoured 
guest none has impressed me so 
strongly with its hospitable culture as 
Skibo Castle. From the first notice at 
the entry to the domain, “ This wa tu 
the goff linx,” the keynote of culture 
is struck, 

But when I entered the stately 
dining hall, a little while ago, and beheld 
twelve stalwart pipers playing beneath 
a motto, ** Peas and Good Will,” whilst 


ON CHARIVARL. 





my. host and the kilted CHANCELLOR 


‘danced a gay reel before dinner I felt | 


that this was one of the greatest days | 
‘of my life. 
I can but Boswellise such fragments | 


of conversation as I caught during the | 


meal at the moments when the pipers | 
stopped from exhaustion. 

« Although, of course, of pure Welsh 
blood, I was actually born in Man- 
chester,’’said the CHANCELLOR. (“Order | 
Manchester five Free Libraries,” said | 
Mr. Carnecte to the Library Secretary, | 
who always stands behind him at a| 
meal.) “ But I owe everything to the| 
inspiration of the wonderful Welsh | 
hills near Criccieth.” (‘See if Criccieth 
has had a Library. If not, why not?” 
murmured the Laird.)’ “Had it not 
been for Criccieth there might have 
been no Limehouse.” (‘ Limehouse, 
one. Make a note of it,” said Mr. 
CarNeGIE). ‘ From a child the tyranny 
of the landed proprietors sank deeply 
into my soul; now they talk about my 
tyranny rr 

“Just their lack of culture,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Carneair. “If they ’d had 
a Library in the neighbourhood they ’d 








have been reading my ‘ Triumphant 
Democracy,’ a work without which no| 
Library is complete.” 


“Now if you could use your in- 
fluence to introduce phonetic spelling 
into Wales—— ”’ 

“My dear Sir,” exclaimed the 
CHANCELLOR with sparkling — eyes, 
“Welsh is the only language which 
is spelt precisely as it is pronounced.” 

“Make a note,” said Mr. Carnecre 


Welsh ey at eo, 


| sistence of 
to his secretary, “‘ to provide a National 
y> 
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aliens - up a notice, ‘We shall 
shute if yu kum,’ so that the strikers 
will readily comprehend it; provide a 
Free Library for the defenders, and there 
you are.” 

“But, my dear Laird, what about 
the votes ¢ a 

~ Sis see,” said the CHANCELLOR, 
‘you pay fourpence a week and get nine 
pennyworth of benefit. The sick get 
attention, the unemployed relief, the 
doctors get more pay, the employers get 
better labour.” 

“Why, your Bill is almost as great a 
blessing as a Protective Tariff.” 

“And yet,”-sighed the CHanc ELLOR, 
‘people are, discontented with it.” 

“ Just the same with a Protective 
Tariff. But dear rails in the States 
| mean chop Libraries here.” 


2 *, 

” The nnn bod I ever nena of! vi 
said the CHANCELLOR meditatively. “It 
was during ‘the recent strike. We felt 
strongly that the ordinary routine of 
civilization must. go on. Unless the 
| Post- Office could be kept in operation 
there would be serious difficulty and 
delay in the collection of the taxes. 
So with calm courage my colleague, 
SaMUEL, faced the Dictator and de- 
manded passes for the mails.” 

Splendid!” cried the Laird. “ Make 
a note of the PostTMAsTER-GENERAL’S 
name for the Hero Fund.” 

 Hurroo!” I shouted, carried away 
by this prompt tribute to bravery. The 
Laird’s genial eye settled upon me. 
“And two Free Libraries for the Scot- 
land division of Liverpool,.’ he added. 
“They ’d better throw books than 
bottles there.”’ 





Our Foreign Correspondents. 
Two examples of the business letter 
from abroad, showing the commercial 
mind at work :— 


(1) From Japon :— 

**Now, There have been established: so many 
Shops, selling Ham and Bacon from Japan in 
the City. But very sorry to speak, some of 
them are supplying with. bad a whieh isa 
dishonor to a good one. 


From Malta :— 

** When addressing our argunent, we humbly 
mean to signify through (ourselves), the con- 
a latent reflection on the various 
phases of the virulent epochs of commerce, 
where our long experience and our moderate 
skill, have methodically followed the strange 
fluctuations, and brought out: practically a con- 


(2) 


<3 My Sen about the stibenant of | clusive end, firmly keeping meanwhile on prac- 


Labour disputes is the intervention of | 
a& man of supreme tact at the critical | 
moment.’ 

“ No, Sir,” said the millionaire, “ you 
should take a hint from Pittsburg, | 
where I made my pile. Surround your 
works with barbed wire fencing; charter | 
an armed force of PINKERTON’S de- | 





tice, the firm’s name old standard within the 
| limits of honour, in the intricate hints of life.’ 





‘Lady Astyl is certainly much loved in 
the village,’ Chaloner agreed, a little stiffly, 
whereat Saydie—me ntally, so to speak—made a 
! face,”"—** Afor: ning Leader” feuilleton, 

After all it is absurd only to talk about 
the mind’s eye. 
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SCALPS ON THE GREEN. 
Sir Epwarp Carson (“Big Word,” the Ulster Brave). “TIME TO BEGIN THE WAR 
I CAN HEAR THE TRAMP OF THE ENEMY TWO YEARS AWAY.” 
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THE PREMISES OF THE JUNIOR SANDOWN CLUB BEING CLOSED FOR THE ANNUAL CLEANING, THE MEMBERS ARE RECEIVED As 
GUESTS AT THE MEGATHERIUM. 


! . Saree ; . Ree 1 ° ° : ° . * 
jown regret and the surprise of those’ their laconic reticence, their stoicism, 


t ary NY / 7 m ; | . . . 
BORROWED NAMES. of his friends who are more or less— and the grace and dignity of their 

. ° | . . 
Letrers from various well-known! and especially those who are more—jdeportment even when wearing old 


write:s in reply to the request of a  addictcd to sport, kept a dog.” | clothes. If, therefore, I am to appear 
novelist that they should consent to| Mr. Arnotp Bennett has written! in the guise of a county magnate, | beg 
the usa of their names among his|from Villa Cinq-Villes, Paris, as | you will be careful to invest me with 
dramatis persone have recently ap-| follows :— attributes consonant with that position. 
peared in The Daily Chronicle. We} “Ishould have no objection to your| A Lord-Lieutenant should be scrupu- 
are glad to be able to supplement the} using my name as that of a hatter if; lously well-groomed, a good shot, and 
| list- with a few more characteristic) it were not for the fact that on page show a serene indifference to the 
answers from living luminaries. |597 of my forthcoming novel, Matilda criticisms of Labour leaders. Above all 
Thus Mr. Henry JAmgEs, invited to | Moreways, I announces my intention of/ he must have a dog with a Christian 
j accept the réle of a dog-fancier, sent devoting the next volume but fourteen | name.” 
the following luminous raply :— lof my Novel-cycle to a history of} Sir Herserr Breersoum Tree has 
“Much as I should, in ordinary|the boyhood of Aatélda’s fourth son,| wired from H's Majesty’s Theatre to 
circumstances, and in view of a natural! Joseph, who by a curious coincidence'say that he has no scruples about 
if somewhat detached pr-dilecticn in|is apprenticed to a hatter. In the!appearing in a work of fiction as a 
| favour of poodles, appreciate my identi-| circumstances I must beg that you} distinguished actor. 
| fication with one who, p esumably,| will abstain from associating my name 
cannot be supposed to be wholly | with the calling in question, though I Commercial Candour. 
inimical to that attractive if strangely | have no objection to your affixing it to,} «“gend 1s. 6d. for a small Box of Buttons 
caparisoned sub-speci:s, I must, [| say, an operatic tenor or an American | and Trimmings. Avuseful lot. Money lost on 
fear, though even at the cost of a mis-| oil king.” every Parcel." —From a Circular, 
understanding which I greatly deplore,| Mr. Jonn GALSwoRTHY has kindly “Tye vessel were convaped o souply.of lends 
deprecate tha honour which you so} consented to the use of his name AS | of timber for transit to Belfast. A responsible 
frankly and beautifully propose to! Lord-Lieutenant of Leicestershire. He | official refused to accept the consignment and 
confer on a novelist who, strange ‘ writes :— ordered the drivers to take it back. . The timber 
; as it may seem in an age when the} “Though my democratic viows —, ee oat Se Oe. ams wed 
rapprochement between men _ and naturally incline me to a_ critical) geclined to have it despatched.” 
animals has been so markedly and’ attitude towards the country gentry, I Daily Telegraph. 
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insistently developed, has never, to his readily admit their great qualities—!Then why worry ? 
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SOLDIERS ALL. 
[ Being an extract from that popular music-hall sketch ‘‘The Fighting 
Carson.’”’] 

| The scene is an open place bzfore one of the walled cities 
on the way to Cork, The new Ulster Constitu-ion 
is in being, the salaried positions have been dis- 
tributed, and the Great March from Belfast to 
Cork has begun. Enter President Carson followed 
by Field-Marshal J. B. Lonsdale, Archbishop 
Craig, Lord Chief Justice Moore, and the rest of 
the indomitable Orange Army. 

Vield-Marshal Lonsdale (to his troops). Now then, fall in 
there, please. Knickerbockers one pace to the front. 
Trousers one pace back. ‘That looks much better. Private 
Tomkins, I don’t think you will want your macintosh ; the 
weather seems to be holding up. Gentlemen, the President | 
will now address you on the eve of battle. 

President Carson, Gentlemen of the ——— 

A Voice. Ass, we’re soldiers. 

President Carson. My error; what I meant to say was | 

this: 
[He diaws his umbrella and holds it sternly above | 
his head. 

O1 ce more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the walls up with our Ulster dead ! 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As (say) a tidy practice at the Bar— 
Confusing issues, making black look white, 
And bullying a witness in the box ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears 
Then imitate the action of the orange, 
Puff out the cheeks with apoplectic rage 
Well paragraphed and nicely advertised. 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect— 
Like this; and let the overhanging brow 
Bulging with brains (as noticed by The Post) 
Give it an air of deadly resolution. 
And now, ye noblest of the Irish race, 
Whose blood is come from fathers proved in words, 
Fathers that like so many Edward Carsons 
Have in these parts from morn till even talked 
Nor ever failed for lack of argument 
Gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Speaker, 
My lords and gentlemen, your ludship, Sir, 
The game’s afoot! Courage, brave hearts, and take 
A sip of water, clear your throats and cry, 








| Some silly ass has forgotten the ginger ale ! | 





Ulster and-Carson, Keeper of the Faith! 
[Alarums. Excursions. Private Tomkins breaks | 
his spectacles. 

Fiexl-Marshal Lonsdale. Well, gentlemen, you ‘ve heard 
the inspiring address of the President, and it only remains | 
to put the question to the vote. 

Archbishop Craig. This is not a parish meeting, idiot, 
it’s a forced march. | 

F.-M, Lonsdale. Tut, tut, so it is. Well, anyhow, h: as | 
anyneny else got anything to say before we resume our | 
march ? 

A Soldier. Yes. How far is it to Cork ? 

d’.-M. Lonsdale. That we shall ascertain, I hope, at the 
next sign-post. But it can’t be very far now. 

The Soldier. Oh, well, I thought 1’d ask because I’ve got 
a man coming to lunch on Thursday. 

Another Soldier, How long are we going to stay in Cork? 

Archbishop Craig (grimly). Who knows? We may 
never come back ! 

The Soldier. Then all I can say is I wish I’d brought 
another clean collar. I've only got two, and one of them 
isn’t so very —— 
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'F.-M. Lonsdale. Silence in the ranks. The 4 
wishes to address you again. 
President Carson. Methought 1 heard an inner voice ery 

“ Treason ! é 
Carson hath uttered treason!” | 

“ treason ”’— 
Who but a fool could put such words together ? 
When have I been disloyal to my King ? 

I fight his Army, yes—but not the King ; 

I fight his Navy, yes—but not the King; 

I take up arms against his Government, 

But that is not to fight against the King ; 

When have I hurt the person of the King, 

I who have taken oath to serve the King ? 

Lord Chief Justice Moore. I will make a note of your | 
point, President. Believe me, I quite appreciate it. Ol! 
course the position is reallythis. Ulster willnot submit to | 
‘the Irish Parliament, therefore it cannot be governed by | 
ithe Irish Parliament. But it must be governed somehow, 
therefore it is the duty of every loyal and patriotic Ivish- | 
‘man to establish an Ulster Parliament. Now a Parliament 
formed by loyal and patriotic Irishmen must be a loyal 
and patriotic Parliament, from which it follows that any 
Government which differs from it is ipso facto disloyal and | 
unpatriotic. Hence the King’s Government at West- 
minster is disloyal and unpatriotic, and therefore in 
resisting it by force we are only doing our duty as loyal | 
and patriotic Irishmen. That, I take it, is the situation | 
in brief ? | 
A Soldier. I don’t want to interrupt, but the situation | 

can be put much more briefly than that. It’s simply this. 


“Carson” and 


TABLEAU. A. A.M. | 


— 





“ GUARDSMAN ” (D.O.D.) 


Diep Of Distemper! Dread decree of doom— 
Or, otherwise expressed, ‘ unkindest cut ’’— 
To blight a beagle puppy in his bloom, 
And glory’s portal in his face to shut. 
He took a “ first’ in the unentered class ; 
The pride and pick of all the pack was he ; 
Renown lay spread before him, when, alas ! 
He d.o.d. 


Plumb straight was Guardsman, splendidly ribbed up, 
Plenty of heart room, finely carried stern, 
Wonderful bone, a real good-looking pup, 
Brimful of character, and quick to learn. 
On matters of his pedigree and pace 
Verbose and fluent were we apt to be; 
Perhaps we swanked too much—in any case 
He d.o.d. 


If in his next world hares are ever found, 
If Mercury, the flier, hunts a pack, 
If minor deities behind him pound, 
With panting goddesses, still further back, 
Through asphodel will Guardsman show his worth, —! 
Hunting a line down some Olympian lea i 
And give the field good sport —but here on carth 
He d.o.d. 








The Eastern Daily Press of Sept. 20th remarks d propos | 
of the railway strike in Ireland : 
‘Up to last night no mails had reached Birr for forty years.” 
And we complain if they ’re a week late. ‘ Wait till you | 
come to forty year!” as THACKERAY said. od 





Pe 


























| reduced his savage captors to coma. 





—— 
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THE ROYAL MUSICAL 
COMMISSION. 
StarTuinc Evipence. 

Tue Royal Musical Commission held 
its thirty-first sitting on Saturday last. 
The Commissicners present were Sir 





FREDERICK BrinGe (Chairman), Mr. | 
Tomas Beecuam, the Lorp Curer! 
Justick, Madame Ciara Butt and! 
Mr. ALGERNON ASHION. 

Mr. Henry Bixp, the first witness, 
declared that he had no animus against 
foreigners, or indeed against anyone. 
He had accompanied songs written by 
composers of every European national- 


‘+ ity with equal zeal, and he might be 


allowed to add that he was very 
partial to Charlotte Russe, Neapolitan 
ices and French beans. But he could 
not help feeling gravely disquieted by 
the announcement that forty geese 
were to be employed in the forthcoming 


} production of Humrerpinck’s Kénigs- 


kinder, in view of the widely-current 


| bshef .that they were to be imported 
| from Strasbourg. Gastronomically con- 


sidered, he was quite prepared to admit 
the excellence of Strasbourg geese, but 
he was convinced that the English 
variety was fully equal to the needs 
of the situation alike in histrionic 


j aptitude, stage presence and intensity 
| of sibilation. 


Signor Annibale Spaghetti, the 


} President of the Amalgamated Society 
} of Savoyard Piano-organists, described 


the circumstances which had led to 


| the sympathetic strike declared by 


his union during the recent railway 
troubles. It was due, he said, to the 
friendly attitude of Sir Epwarp GREY 





| to the Young Turks, which, in view of | 


the troubles in Tripoli, constituted a| 


| deliberate challenge to the important | 
{community settled in Saffron Hill.| 


The music-famine in the East-end had, | 


} he admitted, been attended with pain- | 


ful results, and street-dancing had | 


} almost come to a stand-still; but they | 


had no option in the matter. During 
the strike his. men had _ subsisted | 
almost entirely on the flesh of their | 
monkeys. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Max Bamberger, who wore a 
kilt and was attended by his wife and | 
his two twin sons, Wolfgang Bartholdy 
and Johann Sebastian Bamberger, said 
that his Scotch nationality had won for 
him respect in all quarters of the globe. 
When he was kidnapped by terrorists 
at Odessa, a few words in Gaelic and 
the slogan of the Clan Bamberger had 


Personally he was strongly in favour of 
free trade in music, and he knew that 
his father-in-law, Sir Pompey Boldero, 
shared his views. If Russians «were 
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The Professor. **NoW LEY ME SEE. WAS MY WIFE WITH ME WHEN I STARTED, On 
WASN'T SHE?” (The position of lady in question ts indicated by a X. 


boycotted in England, he would be un- two last witnesses. It was a great 
able to carry the banner of England into | privilege, and the consciousness of it 
Patagonia, Waziristan, Nova Zembla| had supported him during the recent 


and elsewhere with the same freedom| unrest. At this point Sir Pompey was 





that he had hitherto enjoyed, and this,| overcome by emotion and was assisted 
‘from the point of view of the Press,|from the room by the Lorp Carrer 


would be little short of a national; Justice and Madame Ciara Burt. 
calamity. |The Commission adjourned for a fort- 
Mrs. Bamberger briefly endorsed | night to enable Sir Pompey to recover 
her husband’s views; and Messrs. / fully before continuing his evidence on 
Wolfgang Bartholdy and Johann) the subject of the recognition of inter- 
Sebastian Bamberger indicated their| national musical unions. 
approval in a spirited unisonal fantasia 
in the whole-tone scale. 





Sir Pompey Boldero, who . next Commercial Candour. 
‘‘During Framjee’s Sale no one should lose 


appeared, said that he was the anther time fo procure their requirements for Xmas 
of Mrs. Bamberger and the father-in- and New Soar Presents for friends‘at Home and 
law of Mr. Bamberger. -It was also here, as this time the Sale will be a bona fide 





| true that he was the grandfather of the} one.”—Adot. in ‘* Madras Mail.” 
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| THE BREAKING POINT. 


| I am not of the tribe of those 
| Who maim the solemn rites of golf 
| By publishing abroad their woes 
When things do not, as they suppose, 
Come rightly off; 


Who, careless what the cause may be, 
Give every care an instant voice 
With terms suspiciously ike D 
Or, if there’s something still more free, 
U'se that, for choice. 


For me, whate’er of sorrows come, 
| seldom seem to care a fig ; 
The blows whereat they make things 
hum 
L bear with placid otzwm, 


And equal dq. 


If | should leave the narrow “ line,” 
Or foozle wheresoe’er | go, 
] think, no doubt, the fault-was mine, 
(A sootlring thing) and I decline 
To care a blow. 
And, when some fair and dazzling shot 
Lands in a hazard’s horrid grip, 
Misfortune is the common lot, 
| vecolleet, and I do not 
Let inyself rip. 


And thus, secure from verbal lapse, 


| J hold in cheek my secret bile, 


Aad wear upon my frosty chaps 
A smile—it is not much, perhaps, 


| But still, a smile. 





| But, when at length I reach the goal 


And, wearing still my stoic mask, 
ITave nought before me but to roll 
The ball into a yawning hole 

(An infant’s task), 


And when, for some unfathomed cause, 
That callous ball disdains the tin, 
Goes here, goes there, or dares to pause 
(Ah piteous !) on its very jaws, 

But won't go in, 





There comes upon me such a sense 
Of being doomed—a thing accurst— 
Of mystery, of impotence, 
That I, in very self-defence, 
Must speak, or burst. 


Ah yes. The harmless “ pooh” or “tut” 
Suffice me, nine times out of ten, 
Through evil chance or error—but 
If once I’m fairly off my putt, 
You hear me then. 
Dum-Dem. 





‘ Ealing is to have another All-British Shop- 
ping Week this year. In cases where the All- 
British article is dearer than the foreign article 
it is suggested that a special discount be allowed 
to the public, thus making the cost of the two 
articles the same.” —Kvening News. 

Why did no one think of this before? 
It seems so simple. 
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THE SUK-SUK. 

“ Moira,” I said, “the Garden Suburb 

is full of young wives; it is full of 
sweetly pretty Epwarp-VII.-style bijou 
cottage maisonettes; it is full of hus- 
bands as affectionate as [ am; but I 
decline to believe that the ladies whom 
1 encounter drifting about in djibbas 
ever touch a brush or 
that their abodes are so uninhahitably 
Therefore | 


a dust-pan, or 
speckless as ours. pro- 
pose - 

“T know what you propose.” Moira 
put down the dust-pan and sat on the 
landing stairs. “ You propose that we 
should keep a second servant. Well 
it is a peculiarity of Garden Suburb 
; bijou Edwardian maisonettes that the 
kitchen premises accommodate one ser- 
;vant only. If we had two, they would 
have to stand on each other's shoulders: 
the lower on? to cook, tle upper one to 
polish the silver. When you can find 
&% pair of unimpeachably respectable 
ithe 


1 


female acrobats anxious to abandot 
glamour of the stage ig 


‘My dear, you are too hasty !”" | 


, sat down beside her, upsettir g the dust- 
}pan through the into the 
| lobby. 
| ‘“Impulsiveness has always been my 
| failing, hasn’t it?” 
| fully after the dust-pan. ‘ Yes, thanks, 
Mary” (to the servant below), “vou'd 
better sweep up the pieces of that 
electric -light bulb. <A ealler might 
tread on them. Yes, dear?” (to me). 
“You were proposing that——?” 
“That we should introduce some 
science into our house instead of this 
wearisome and unpractical hand-work. 
As SuHaw says, ‘The human hand is a 
clumsy tool.’ No doubt some manual 
,¢leansing is unavoidable; but surely 


banisters 





; this meticulous attention to the carpets | 


jand the stairs might be done away 
with if we employed a Suk-Suk.” 

“A what?” 
“A Suk-Suk. 
vacuum cleaner.” 

* Too expensive for us.” 


It’s a new kind of 


price is one guinea.” 

“Then it ’s no use.” 

“That remains to be discovered. 1 
|have bought a Suk-Suk. The errand- 
boy is at this moment delivering our 
Suk-Suk at the door. I knew that 
unless I forced labour-saving methods 
on you it would be futile to plead for 


them. Yes, here it is. (Thank you, 
Mary. Yes, you can put the parcel 
‘down there.) Now we shall see 


| whether science cannot lighten your 
tasks.” I proceeded to unwrap the 
Suk-Suk. 


It emerged from its swathings, a 





spidery instrument with a long metal 





She peered mourn. | 
' 


“ Hasty again!” I reproved her. “Its | 
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neck sprouting from a frog-like pair of 

bellows actuated by a sort of winch. 
“Charming, isn’t it?” Isaid. “It is 
a l’rench invention, and just as good as 
cur most costly English things. The 
'rench housewife is so practical. Here 
are the directions.” 

The leatlet of polyglot instructions 
for the use of the Suk-Suk was adorned 
by a coloured picture of an aproned 
hourit propelling the machine, with 
languid grace, across a vast interior. 
The carpet was black, except in the 
wake of the Suk-Suk. Amazing Suk- 
kuk! Wherever if had browsed it re- 
vealed that the carpet (you’d never 
cuessed it) was, beneath its grime, 
a gorgeous between Axminster 


and Persian, with a dash of croquet- 


Haye 


Cross 


lawn as groundwork. 
“That,” I said, l ointing to the pie- 
ture, “is how the Suk-Suk works. That 


is What our carpets will look like in | 


future.” 


‘Let us hope not.” 
dubious. 


“Ten minutes’ run round the house 


Mon aud Was 


of a iorning with the Suk-Suk, and | 


you'll be able to go a-drifting in djibbas 
with the best of ’em,” I added proudly. 

« Let us try it,” said Moira. 

[ placed the Suk-Suk in position, 
vround the winch, and directed the 
imouth (it had a curious uneanny mouth 

asort of grin of a mouth—-rather a 
sardonic grin, from certain aspects) at 
| the carpet ‘ 

The carpet didn’t, somehow, look so 

very different. No pattern emerged in 
‘the path of the sardonic grin. How- 


ever, to expect anything else was 
labsurd, unless the Suk-Suk nibbled 


‘off the whole pile and uncovered the 
‘foundation below ; for the carpet was 
a plain felt. 

“Ts it really gathering up the dust?” 
asked Moira. ‘I don’t see much alter- 
lation.” 

‘Microscopie particles are whirling 
down its rapacious maw in millions,” 
I explained; “‘J¢ Gulps Grime,’ the 
advertisement says.” 
‘Not in my house!” 
' literal.) 

“You cannot see the vanishing dust, 
of course. But when we open this 
hox at the bottom we shall find how 
‘searching is the vacuum method of 
| cleaning.” 

I worked for a while. ‘“ Now we 
shall see what we shall see.” I opened 
the box. 

But the box wasempty. No swathes 
of dust lay within, no nauseating mats 
of cobwebs. 

“Odd! I suppose I wasn’t grinding 
shard enough, No,I have it! You’ve 
already cleaned this part, Moira. Why 
didn’t you say so?” I mopped my 


(Moira is so 









































] 7 Thee hoist | 
Chuugeus with his nw 
Scere 
brow indignantly. “Look here—I must 


be off in a minute to my study; 
aun article to write. But before I go 
| I'll just show you, experimentally 

I took a letter from my pocket, tore 
it into small fragments, and scattered 
them on the floor. “ Now watch!’ 

Madly I ground the winch 
pushed the sardonic grin across the 
floor over the papers. 

Queer ; they didn’t budge. 

! ground harder and harder, 


and 


and 


pressed the sardonie grin tightly down. | 
“ Mustn’t let the air run in from the} 
jadvertised, I missed it? 


side,’ I panted. 


| Moira, “ for flattening carpets. 
never would lie quite flat. If you will 
go through every room, Ralph, ironing 
down the carpets with the Suk-Suk 

‘“ Moira ’—I dropped the handle of 
the winch and allowed the sardonic grin 
to subside at my feet—* don’t be funny. 
That fool of an ironmonger has sent a 
broken Suk-Suk. I'll return it and get 
another. Meanwhile “ 








But the bits of paper only glued) 
themselves more obstinately to the floor. | 
“It’s a splendid invention,’ remarked | 
Ours | 








Jim, mary!” 
at oe | 


“Way YE 


WAS JUST 


“ Meanwhile I shall pick up the bits | 
lye of paper while you go and compose an|one, which was shop-soiled,’ he said. 
By-the- | 


angry letter to the shopman. 


hy, did you test the Suk-Suk before you | 


bought it?” 

“Test it? How could I test it ina 
shop? I’d have looked silly, shouldn't 
I, grinding away at this winch, in a 


shopful of women ?” 


“That ’s what I looked—sillv, but 
oh, so practical!” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Dear old boy, do you think that 
when a guinea vacuum cleaner was 
I positively 
ran to the ironmonger’s, and made a 
perfect fright of myself, testing every 
Suk-Suk in the place, in the frantic 
hope of finding one that would work. 
The whole shop was full of women 
(djibba women, too!) eager to try them. 
We fought with each other for them— 
and then, having tried every single one, 
returned home sadly to our brooms 
and dust-pans. Last time I was in the 
shop I was told that the whole stock 
of Suk-Suks had been returned to the 
makers. ‘A French toy,’ the shopman 


GETTIN’ MY BIT O° 





MMV yor _— 


—— 


a 


called them. ‘ We've returned all but 


‘ How we'll get rid of it, | don’t know.”’ 


I recognise it.” 

“They ‘Il have 
I frowned fiercely. 

“Oh, they ‘ll take it back, if I ask 
them very nicely. They know me; and 
I ‘llexplain that it was only my husband 
who bought it, and that, being a man, 
every allowance—— ”’ 

This is where the end comes 


to take it back!” 


story. 








Darwin Vindicated. 
“To Mr. and Mrs.——a daughter (0 
Woolley). —Maachester Guardian, 





‘*Mr. Lloyd George was seen yesterday to 
walk to the Treasury unrecognised,” 
South Wales Echo. 


Perhaps it wasn’t Mr, Luoyp GEorGr. 





‘A motor mishap of an alarming nature 
oceurred at Killiecrankie through the skidding 
of a car from Alloa.” —@reenock Telegraph. 
This must be the longest slide on record. 





— 


in the |} 


| looked at Moira. ‘Then I looked 
iat the Suk-Suk. “ Yes,” said Moira, 
“that’s the one. You’ve bought it. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Gallant C.0. (returning to’ Scouts’ Camp). ‘Now, THEN, 1 Won't HAVE THIS TALKING 
GOING ON; IF IT DOESN'T STOP AT ONCE I SHALL HAVE YOU BOYS PUT IN THE GUARD 
, 


TENT.’ 


Small Voice (after long pause). ‘Please, Sir, this is the guard tent.” 








THE BLACK PERIL. 


{‘‘ African chief desires his two sons to be 
educated in England under home-like, whole- 
some conditions,” —Adtt, in morning paper. } 

*DrarEst Ivy,—The two sons of 
King M’Bhumpo arrived to-day. It 2s 
awkward, especially as Mamma has 
always thought such a lot of birth and 
position, but they pay extravagantly, 
and Papa has been nearly ruined by 
the last Budget. They are coal-black, 
with wide staring eyes and large lips 
and feet. 

They are called Sloko and Shanti. 
Their manners at dinner were quite 
foreign. Sloko threw chicken bones 
over his head and hit Benson behind 





him, and Shanti asked Papa how many 
wives he had. They thought the 
mutton was bulldog. 

The use of the bathroom was ex- 
plained to them, and they each had a 
bath in the morning, and screamed all 
the time. They declare they. cannot 
sleep another night under a roof, and 
have built a wigwam in the garden and 
lit a fire beside it. The dogs were 
frantic, and the gardener has given 
notice. In the evening the vicarage 
people dined with us ; Mamma thought 
it would be a good influence for heathen 
boys. Shanti played the tomtom very 
loud, and Sloko explained to Miss 
Montgomery, the Vicar's daughter, that 


he had a complete history of his 
country tattooed on his back, and 
would be very pleased to show it to us, 

Next day—hunting. Sloko killed 
the carriage dog, and Shanti speared a 
swan and two of the ducks. We were 
not in time to stop them, as they shout 
very loud when excited, and cannot 
hear. After lunch they offered to per- 
form their war dance and song in 
the drawing-room, but, as Mamma is 
dreadfully particular about the furni- 
ture, Papa told them we could not 
think of trespassing on their generosity. 
Sloko is a captain in his father’s army; 
he says he had*to take an oath to kill 
two white men before he is twenty-one. 
He hasn’t killed anybody yet. 

National Day of Lamentation in 
M’Bhumpoland, so it appears. Shanti 
sacrificed a hen in the garden; both 
stayed for hours in their bed+rooms and 
moaned a good deal. Mamma sent up 
Benson with-a Church Catechism, but 
they took no notice. At last Papa gave 
them enough opium to poison saveral 
men, and they went to sleep till next 
morning. 

Sloko very ill. Refused to see a 
doctor—he says he wants an African 
medicine man, Shanti beat a tom-tom 
in his room and closed the windows 
and chimney to keep out devils. Papa 
feared the slesping sickness, but Benson 
says it is only the effects of having 
taken a bath. Sloko recovered by dinner- 
time, and proposed-to me afterwards, 
also to Miss Montgomery. Papa feels 
depressed about his efforts to train them 
in the customs of English gentlemen. 

Sloko showed signs of insanity next 
day; Shanti says it is hereditary in 
their tribe. Papa cabled to King 
M’Bhumpo to remove them. 

. Shanti has caught insanity. He has 
turned so pale that we are afraid Sloko 
may mistake him for a white man and 
kill him. 

Papa thought it better not to wait 
for the King’s reply, and has ‘had them 
removed. We feel more comfortable 
now. We shall not be taking any more 
African princes just at present. 

Yours, GLADYS. 





The Red Indian. 

** Mrs. ’s charming face, with soft, droop- 
ing curls, is alive with the picturesque stripes 
and colours of a Romany shawl.” 

Liverpool Courier. 








*** All the prisoners of the Jail are Gonds, 

that is aborigines (sic) and the remaining ones 
are illiterate.’ A gentleman who spells abori- 
gines in this original fashion is- obviously an 
authority on illiteracy.” —Statesman. 
And a gentleman who comments on a 
\gentleman who spells aborigines in this 
obvious fashion is certainly an authority 
on stumers. --- 
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THE SHOCKER SHOCKED. 


. Germany (pained at Italy's behaviour). “ WHAT MANNERS! I CAN'T 
YOUNG FRIEND PICKED 'EM UP!” 


THINK WHERE MY 
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IF TURKEY BECAME ITALIAN! 


Our artist is perfectly capable of persuading himself that he can soothe the feelings of anyone who feels the above d 
somewhat unkind by showing, another week, the effect of a Turkish oceupation of Italy. 

AT THE PLAY hushand jeali us! You would never | is just possible that in him we have 
; . have thought of this. discovered the first and only begetter 
“THe MARIONETTEs. Well, that finishes it. [I don't see!of the Great Idea, seeing that he was 

| I wrore a fortnight ago of a per-| what variations are left to the play- | working it fifty years ago. 
| plexed husband at Wyndham’s. His! wright now, unless of course he per- The acting was excellent. It was 
wife, you may remember, had threat-| suades the children to kiss the nurse’ delightful to have Sir Joun Hare back 


j ened to leave him, but his sister, .1/ 
Meargell, thought of a plan. “It was, 
I explained, “ quite a simple plan—th 
dear old one, in 


fact, which gets 


in order to make the mother jealous. 


Yes, | have been hasty; there is still 
that to come. In the meanwhile we 
must content ourselves with what we 


again and in a character so perfectly 
suited to him. Miss LOHR, as charming 
as ever, had to play something more 
emotional than the light comedy parts 


| another woman into the house in order ,can get at The Comedy. Anyhow we to which she has been accustomed 
| tomake the wife jealous. Mrs. Margell| get Sir Jonn Hare and Miss Marie! lately, but she was fully equal to it. 
| was, no doubt, a great playgoer, and Lone. It is Miss Loner who makes! Mr. ArtHur WontTNER was a little | 
| had seen this plan working success-|her husband (Mr. Arrnur Wownrtyer)|angular but very much in earnest as 
| fully on the stage hundreds of times ;/ jealous; but you mustn't think that|the husband, and Mr. C, M. Lowne 
| So she had confidence in recommending | Sir JoHN is left out in the cold. As a/helped the play along enormously with | 
} it.” young man he had written a love- | much happy conversation. It was al- | 





ns 








That was only a fortnight ago. To | letter to himself in order to make his | ways a pleasure to see his head come in 
have seen the same plan working | wife jealous—with, I need hardly say,!at the door; if he had only looked in 
again at The Comedy would have | the usual success. for his musie he could still be relied | 
been too much; I don’t know how!] His niece is stimulated by the rela-| upon for a chat. M. | 
one could have dealt with it. Luckily | tion of this episode, but I faney she | vd ——" 

M. Pierre Worrr has hit upon an/|must also have been a little piqued to) Bonita. 
entirely different plot. In The Mari- | find that, after all; her plan was not an | A “Prologue,” very tragic for a 
onettes it is the woman who flirts|original one. By the way, this uncle, |‘ comic opera,” but otherwise superflu- 


With another man in-order to make the 





1M. de Ferney, is a very old man. 


It! ous, shows us the death of an English 
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officer on a small Portuguese battle- | 
field in the dark (1810), his native 
wife being in attendance. Subsequently 
(present day) the great-grandson of this 
officer, and the great-granddaughter of 
the officer's wife (why this invidious 
distinction is made in their parent- 
age it is not for me to conjecture) 
meet in exceptional circumstances. 
Exceptional, because it is contrary to 
habit for the heir to an English title 
to run over to Portugal for the purpose 
of unvarthing a possible claimant to 
that title. However, I do not quarrel 
with this design, nor with his arrival | 
at a little Portuguese fish- 
ing village in full military 
uniform, accompanied by 
part of a squadron of British 
troopers, and a slight Ameri- 
can accent. These things 
happen in comic opera, or, 
rather in musical comedy. 
What I do complain of, and 
bitterly, is that he and his 
Lancers shou!d be dressed in 
the c:udest vermilion, to the 
great detriment of a very 
charming colour-scheme. 
For I could not desire a 
more attractive scene than 
this of the sunny village by 
the quay, with its climbing 
street (practicable through- 
out), its, garrulous folk in 
their picturesque dresses (the 
women swaying nicely from 
the hips), and its pleasant 
harmonies of local colour. 
And then came the vermilion 
Lancers, terribly British, and 
made everything silly and 
banal. Up to this point the 
play had gone gaily and with 
the right air of whimsical 
frivolity. Even the settled 
gloom of Bonita'’s rejected 
lover—you can picture Mr. , 
CHARLES MauDeE looking Ponta 
exactly like himself, and 
singing, with a touch of the Portuguese 
method in his enunciation— 
“She is fair 
Beyond-a compare” — 

was a source of general merriment ; but 
the arrival of the vermilion Lancers 
changed everything. If only the tenor- 





Lieut. Mannerton ... 


! 
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sang what I understood to be a song of 
farewell; but this must have been a 
mistake on her part, for she really 
loved him at sight with all the fervour 
of a life-long devotion. 

Over the second scene—laid in a 
cloister, very formal in the regularity 
of its ruins—the shadow of the Lancer 
still lay, though he troubled the stage 
very little with his actual presence. 
It was vain to hope that the ordeal 
of St. Antony would fail to consign 
Bonita tothe arms of that unsympa- 
thetic lover. Indeed, the interest rather 
lay with the minor characters, of whom 


OKGU 
Dia 





OPEN-AIR LIFE IN A PORTUGUESE VILLAGE. 


A Typical Dancing Floor. 


|moments, though the sneezing-fit that 
‘crowned them did not perhaps offer 
the very freshest material. Finally, if 
sinuous gestures and a most intelli- 
gent energy could have done it, Mr. 
MACKINDER as Frederico would have 
snatched a triumph for the piece. 

Mr. Fraser-Simson’s music was 
pleasantly fluent, and Mr. WapxHam 
Peacocx’s lyrics, of which from time 
to time I caught a phrase or two, 
seemed passable, if not up to the 
standard of Mr. Aprian Ross. The 
house, on the second night, was friendly 
)in patches, one very loyal patch being 
contingent to my own stall. 
I should be sorry to predict 
failure for an opera that 
shows at least some nove'ty. 
of idea in a very pretty 
setting. Besides, it takes a 
lot to make any comic opera 
fail. But I do not think it 
will set ether the Thames or 
the Tagus on fire. 

Yet there must be some- 
thing more in it than catches 
the eye, or why, you may well 
ask, should Mr. GranviLtp 
Barker have done it the 
compliment of “ producing” 
it? At present the mystery 
lies unsolved. Can he con- 
ceivably have an interest in 
the Booth Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, which * kindly 
lent” the pictures in the foyer, 
illustrative of the beauty- 
spots of Portugal and the 
best sea route for getting at 
them ? 





“Rip Van WINKLE.” 


The worst of modifying an 
old theme on the stage is 
‘ that it lets loose the pedantry 
of the critics. Personally I 
think that, while he was about 


Miss CLarA EvetyN. jt, Mr. AusTIN STRONG might 
... Mr. WHEATLEY. 


have seized the chance of a 


the well-named Perpetua, a venerable|satire on modern developments in 


and importunate virgin, always at hand 
on the off-chance of catching Frederico 
in a mood of self-committal, gave Miss 
Epita Cieace a chance of showing a 
nice gift of quiet humour. 

Miss Cruara Evetyn, in the title 


England. But, if he has succeeded in 
transmuting baser metal into gold of 


‘even ten carats only, it is a graceless 
‘task to remind him that he has been 
tampering with the original. 


Like many other playwrights he has 


hero (Mr. Wueatiey) could have! réle, sang gracefully, but her dancing| made the mistake of spreading himself 


worked himself into the spirit of the 
scene I might have forgiven him his 
uniform. But with his stout figure and 
his stodgy personality he might have 
stepped clean out of second-class 
“Grand” Opera. He gave the atmo- 
sphere no chance. How Bonita pre- 
ferred him to the slim and agile gentle- 
man who played the soi-disant villain 
I cannot imagine. It is true that, on 


| 





seemed rather meaningless and arti-| 


ficial, hampered as it was by the 
perilous slope of the stage, and the 
necessity (so restricted was the area 
of the quay-side) of including the top 
of the sea-wall in the scope of her 
operations. I could tell at once that 
the Portuguese style of dancing is not 
seen at its best on the top of a sea-wall. 

Mr. Vouré was rotund in his mirth, 


the first appearance of the hero, she}and Mr. Mark Lester had his droll 





at the start as if he had all eternity 
before him; lavishing on his First 
Act a wealth of detail out of all 
relation to its value as a contribu- 
tion to the main issus, For result, by 
the time he reaches his climax he runs 
the risk of exhausting himself, or his 
audience, or both.- Certainly I was a 
little disappointed over the reunion 
(loudly eulogised in the Press) between 
Rip and Minna. Miss WinirkED EMERY 
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| With great naturalness. 
close upon a similar attraction in| 
| Pomander Walk, 
| item —a 
'stage and never getting a bite—was 


| Playhouse. 
| always a moving spectacle. 


_ tioning the dog Schneider. 


| 
| 


| master’s home-coming with something 
| worse than 
_ recoiled 


| 


j 


lis that the dog couldn’t be induced 
| even to start with him. 


eS — 


| from Rip’s embraces, and he scooted 
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had been extraor dinarily good just before 
in her passage of reminiscence; but 
somehow—Wwell, perhaps Mr. Cyrin 
Mavupe’s make-up was too repulsively 
venerable (after all, he need only have 
been about seventy), and one felt that 
the fact of his not having had a bath 
for fifty years must have mitigated the 
loyalty of the most devoted of lovers. 

For the rest, one’s interest, on the 
ethical side, was perhaps not too 
closely arrested, but one’s ordinary 
senses, like Rip’s, were kept on the 
alert. He had all five of them on the 
stage at once dancing gracefully in 
gauzy draperies to the designs of Miss 
Ina Pewty, and one never knew but'| 
what at any moment the most appalling | 
of bogies might emerge from behind a 
Kaatskill rock. 

The episode of the copper-bowl, | 
whose furbishing was to be the test of | 
Rip’s reformation, was a pleasant piece | 
of symbolism ; but I confess that, apart | 
from the moral significance of his | 
effort, I wish that he had let the thing | 
alone, for I greatly preferred the look | 
of it in its original state. 

Mr. Mavpe, both in youth and eld, | 
was admirable, and proved once more | 
that, like SHAKSPEARE, he is not for | 
any particular age, but for the whole | 
gamut of them. The minor charac- 
ters were all efficient, and the children 
charming, especially one pert little 
prodigy. Perhaps they had beena little 
over-drilled ; for their movements were 
rather too uniform for spontaneity. 

Mr. JoHn Harwoop, as the two 
Dobbses, grandson and grandfather, 
both patrons of the gentle art, played 








Following so 


it looks as if this 
fisherman, 


to be a permanent feature at The 
I hope so, for indeed it is 


I must not conclude without men- 
The meet- 
ing between him and the young Rip 
was among the most pathetic incidents 
of the play. It was for this beloved 
sheepdog that Rip’s first enquiries 
were made on returning from prison. 
Yet Schneider received the news of his 


His nose 
repugnance 


indifference. 
with apparent 
off at top speed the very moment he 
was released. 

Subsequently we were given to 
| understand that Rip had _ mislaid 
| Schneider in the course of his pilgrim- 
age into the hills; but the cold fact 


always on the| 
| this ; but let it pass. ] 
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“Yr DIDNA stor AT THE CURLER’s ARMS THE LAST TIME YE CAM’ UP FOR THE FUSHIN’, 


Sir?” 
‘‘QUITE RIGHT ; 
‘BECAUSE YER GAUN THERE THIS TIME.” 


BUT WHAT MAKES YOU SO CERTAIN?” 








ANOTHER OF MUSIC’S CHARMS. 


(Singing, it is said, prevents embonpoint. Our 
experience of prime donne leads us to doubt 


Lona had I laboured to combat obesity, 
Striven to gain the physique of a 
sprite, 
Run every morning from Peckham to 
the City, 
Skipped in the garden for most of 
the night, 
Lunched every noon off a bun or a 
banbury, 
Dined off the merest suspicion of 
sole, 
Shunned all the products of Truman 
AND HANBURY, 
Keeping my appetite under control. 


Spite of this very curtailed commis- 
sariat, 
Hateful alike to my palate and eyes, 
Vainly I struggled to keep Little Mary 
at 
Even a fairly respectable size. 
Wholly defiant of anti-fats (various), 
Ever my girth grew the pgrumien, until 





Someone commended a tonic sol-fa- 
rious, 
And I proceeded to bawl with a will. 


Now I give rein to my native voracity 
And, as I dine off the fat of the land, 
Joy that a kindly adviser’s-sagacity 
Showed me how simply my bulk 
could be banned. 
Slender I am and so graceful and 
willowy 
That, down at Margate, when gazing 
upon 
My fairy form as it bathed in the 
billowy, 
People remarked, “‘ What a beautiful 
swan.” 





‘«The latter vessel reports having a hole forty 
feet long across the bows —due to the impact of 
stopping the engines. She was badly out by 
the starboard propeller.” — The Statesman. 

‘‘The latter vessel reports having encountered 
a whale, forty feet long, across her bows. The 
impact ‘stopped the engines. The whale was 
fearfully cut by the starboard propeller.” 

The Englishman. 


Anyhow it was forty feet long. That’s 
the point. 




















CRAGWELL END. 
Part I. 


THERE ’s nothing I know of to make you spend 

A day of your life at Cragwell End. 

It’s a village quiet and grey and old, 

A little village tucked into a fold 

(A‘sort of valley, not over wide) 

Of the hills that flank it on either side. 

There 's a large grey church with a square stone tower, 

And a clock to mark you the passing hour 

In a chime that shivers the village calm 

With a few odd bits of the 100th psalm, 

A red-brick Vicarage stands thereby, 
Breathing comfort and lapped in ease, 

With a row of elms thick-trunked and high, 
And a bevy of rooks to caw in these. 


Tis there that the Revd. Salvyn Bent 
(No tie could be neater or whiter than his tie) 
Maintains the struggle against dissent, 
An Oxford scholar ex Ade Christi ; 
And there in his twenty-minute sermons 
He makes mince-meat of the modern Germans, 
Defying their apparatus criticus 
Like a brave old Vicar, 
A famous sticker 
To Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus. 
He enjoys himself like a hearty boy 
Who finds his life for his needs the aptest ; 
But the poisoned drop in his cup of joy 
Is the Revd. Joshua Fall, the Baptist, 
An earnest man with a tongue that stings— 
The Vicar calls him a child of sch'sm— 
Who has dared to utter some dreadful things 
On the vices of sacerdotalism, 
And the ruination 
Of education 
By the Church of England Catechism. 


Set in a circle of oak and beech, 

North of the village lies Cragwell Hall ; 
And stretching far as the eye can reach, 

Over the slopes and beyond the fall 
Of the hills so keeping their guard about it 
That the north wind never may chill or flout i‘, 
Through forests as dense as that of Arden, 
With orchard and park and trim-kept garden, 
And farms for pasture and farms for tillage, 
The Hall maintains its rule of the village. 

And in the Hall 
Lived the lord of all, 

Girt round with all that our hearts desire 
Of leisure and wealth, the ancient Squire. 
He was the purplest-faced old man 
Since ever the Darville race began, 
Pompous and purple-faced and proud ; 
With a portly girth and a voice so loud 
You might have heard it a mile away 
When he cheered the hounds on a hunting day. 
He was hard on dissenters and such encroachers, 
He was hard on sinners and hard on poachers ; 
He talked of his rights as one who knew 
That the pick of the earth to him was due: 
The right to this and the right to that, 
To the humble look and the lifted hat ; 
The right to scold or evict a peasant, 
The right to partridge and hare and pheasant ; 
The right to encourage discontent 
By raising a hard-worked farmer's rent ; 
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The manifest right to ride to hounds 
Through his own or anyone else’s grounds ; 
The right to eat of the best by day 
And to snore the whole of the night away ; 
For his motto, as often he explained, 
Was “A Darville holds what a Darville gained.” 
He tried to be just, but that may be 
Small merit in one who has most things free ; 
And his neighbours averred, 
When they heard the word, 
“Old Darville’s a just man, is he? Bust his 
Gills, we could do without his justice!” 





A NEW WAY WITH FOREIGNERS. 


THE world is full of phrase-books in foreign tongues; but 
none says the right things and all demand pronunciations by 
the owner. What is wanted is a swift and efficient means 
of communication between traveller and waiter without the 
humiliation of distorting one’s honest English mouth and 
| debasing one’s good English accent. After much thought 
we have invented a new medium, superseding both speech 
and the clumsiness of the phrase-book, namely, a series of 
inexpensive cardboard discs, which can be carried easily in 
the pocket or reticule, and may on occasion be reclaimed by 
the prudent and economical (or might indeed be thrown 
back at them with lightning speed),on which will be printed 
the controlling sentences of a foreign tour. 

To print the whole series would be too considerable a task 
and would involve loss of profit to the inventors; but a few 
specimens may be given. 

For ticket-inspectors on Continental trains : 

I know I am in a first-class compartment with a second- 
class ticket, but there are no seats in the second-class and 
this compartment was empty. Still, if you will only stop 
talking and gesticulating and looking like the man who runs 
the guillotine, I will move quietly into the corridor and stand 
for the rest of the 500 miles. 

Please hold up as many fingers as there are minutes to 
' wait at this station. 

For porters : 

I want one porter, and one only, to carry these two small 
bags. To that porter I will give 50 centimes for each bag ; | 
/and no more. Howsoever many men you allow to help you 
| I shall pay only one. 


For hotel managers : 





I know that your hotel is absolutely free from mosquitoes; | 
but please have mosquito curtains fixed to my bed. | 
For waiters : 
We are very hungry and tired. Bring the wine at once, 
,and some butter. We should like other things too; but | 
| bring the wine, even if the order strikes you as insane. 
| For a guide: 
I do not want a guide. 
For the same quide, two minutes later: 
T still do not want a guide. 
For the same guide, at intervals : 
I do not want a guide. 
For a barber : 
| I want almost nothing taken off; just the meresé trim. 
| For the same barber at the end of the sitting : 
' I said I wanted only a mere trim. You have made me | 
| look like a billiard ball. You are an incapable. 





| 
| From the specimens given it will be gathered that the | 
‘traveller will not only simplify his daily life abroad but 
endear himself to all he meets. 
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Visitor (after looking for missing tennis-ball for half-an-hour). “Ou, comp ON! Ler's PLAY with Fiyr!” 
Daughter of the House. “How cin we? It's THE NEW ONE.” 























DANGEROUS LIVING. 
Wuen wakeful Hebe brings me up 
My seeming harmless early cup, 
Science reminds me I ‘ve enjoyed 
A highly poisonous alkaloid 
Which slays the nerves with its abuses 
And plays the deuce with all one’s 

juices. 

The breakfast coffee I adore so 
Is just as fatal, only more so, 
The glass of lager, icy cool— 
Pray, who would touch it but a fool 
When in its amber depths one sees 
Gout, rheumatism, Bright's disease ? 
Black whisky bottle, come not nigh 
To scare my apprehensive eye, 
For in thy dark recess reposes 


| Grim liver trouble and cyrrhosis ; 


In alcohol, whate’er its form, 

A million million perils swarm. 

But deadlier yet the rain-cloud’s 
daughter, 

The much-belauded fatal water : 

The monstrous regiment of germs 


In this clear death-trap sports and} And should a microbe come your way 


I 
squirms ; 

Nay, even graver yet its faults : 

[t holds such minerals and salts 


| As fill your gall with chalk and rubble 


And start all kinds of kidney trouble. 


Meat ? Why, a man had better eat 
Henbane and aconite than meat. 


It breeds a poison, well defin 


ed 


And of the most insidious kind ; 
Nor can one well be too emphatic 
In stating that it’s eczematic. 


Cooked vegetables, as one knows, 
Are simply starch and cellulose, 
While salads and their like are rife 
With baneful microscopic life. 





Nor is it with our food alone 
| That we are in the danger zone. 
Suppose you like to lie in bed 


The ordinary man is keen 

On keeping reasonably clean, 

But dangers ke along his path— 
Immense the-perils of the bath. 

If in a chilly tub you plop, 

As like as not your heart will stop ; 
While if, again, you fill the room 


doom : 
You undermine your circulation 
And slowly die of enervation. 





[f, to keep fit and well and strong, 


| With breezes blowing round your head, ! You labour bravely all day long, 


| Beware of chills! But if at night 

| You fasten doors and windows tight 
You risk asphyxiation through 
Iixcess of deadly CO,. 


{ 

‘Tf, like a healthy man, you feel 
Disposed to take a good square meal, 
Your system will be incommoded 

| And seriously overloaded. 

| But if, again, you peck some toast 

| You'll turn into a weakling ghost, 


You fall at once an easy prey. 


If, like a Spartan, you forbear 
From woolly warmth in underwear 

| In hopes of growing tough and hard, 
| Oh, pray, be always on your guard, 

| And never let it be forgotten 

| Pneumonia lurks in risky cotton. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| And if your toil you never shirk, 

| Then you will die of overwork ; 

| While if, in fear of breaking down, 

| You take a fortnight out of town, 
Who knows what consequences may 
Result from such a holiday ? 


To dry oneself with careful rub, 

To dress, still dripping from the tub, 

To aim at cheerful wit, to brood 

In pensive, melancholy mood, 

To bar tobacco, and to smoke 

Whene’er the spirit moves a bloke, 

To laugh, to weep, to yawn, to 
sneeze, 

To wake, to slumber—each of these 

Means life, while also each of these is 

The cause of all owr worst diseases. 

In short, a man can scarce be said 





To live in safety till he's dead. 


With clouds of steam, you seal your | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Someone once said to me about a novel by Mr. Arnoup 
Bennett, “I feel as if all the characters were my relations, 
and I didn’t like them!” Without myself sharing this 
feeling, I can understand it rather better after reading 
Hilda Lessways (Mretuuen). For a whole year I have 
been waiting for this book, chiefly to know why Hilda, 
having engaged herself to Clayhanger, almost immeiiately 
afterwards announced her marriage to George Cannon. 
And now that I do know all about it, and all about Hilda, 





and about her parents, and upbringing, and circumstances 


is difficult to believe in Winnie. She seems at first to be 
just the sort of fluffy shallow creature for whom the world’s 
laws are made; afterwards she asks our sympathy as a 
suffering woman buffeted by the world unfairly; she claims 
our acquiescence in her special right to hold herself above 
the conventions. A woman like Winnie, with her curious 
readiness to love every man she meets, is the last person 
to support a Theory. Her pretty shoulders were nover 
made for burdens of that kind. She may think she is 
protesting against the world, but in reality she is protesting 
against her own temperament. Her temperament makes 
an excellent story but a very poor case. If it were not 
that the atmosphere of the case hangs over it I would 





to the remotest particu- 


congratulate Mr. Horr 





lar I am aware some- 
how of a very slight 
feeling of disappoint- 
ment. One thing I am 
sure of, that Hilda Less- 
ways, as a book, is not 
such a good story as 
Clayhanger ; though as 
a single character study 
itis as clever as anything 
that Mr. BENNETT, or 
for the matter of that any 
author I can remember, 
has yet done. For this 
very reason I suspect 

that it may prove a test 
of faith for his admirers ; 
the devout (amongst 
whom I unhésitatingly 
enroll myself) will read 
every word with keen 
interest and enjoyment ; 
the faint-hearted may 
incline to wish that a 
little more happened, or 
that Hilda were not 
quite so fond of examin- 
ing her own emotions 
over apparently trivial 
events. The story I 
need not tell you. To 
readers of Clayhanger 
much of it is already 
known, and the one 














(_ Ke 


unreservedly on _ his 
story. At the least, I 
can thank him for intro- 
ducing me to the Aiken- 
heads ; they, anyhow, are 
real enough. 





Charms and the man 
I sing, or rather 
Mr. Haronp VALLINGS 
does in Enter Charmian 
(Smirx, ELDER). Charms 
herself is all right. She 
deserves her pet-name. 
The difficulty is to find 
the man. As somebody 
in the book says, “She 
might, as far as one can 
see, be either Lady 
O’ Gormon, Mrs. Milling- 
ton Brind, Mrs. D’ Aber- 
non of D’Abernon Mon- 
achorum, or—yes, easily 
enough, if she gave her 
mind to it for a week—the 
Honourable Mrs. Eustace 
Bere!” Of the other 
permutations and com- 
binations in this pleasant 
comedy-idyllof courtship 
and marriage I have, 
even after a second read- 
ing, rather a hazy idea. 
There are, I think, some 
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problem turns out after 
all to have a very simple 
solution. But to say that 





THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 
X.—A Gotr PROFESSIONAL THINKING OUT NEW DESIGNS FOR CLUBS. 


eight engagements in the 
story, which, even though 
two of them are broken 








the book is worth read- 
ing is greatly to understate my own personal estimate of 
it; its minute and laborious analysis of one character 
must give Hilda Lessways a high place in the list of 
Mr. Bennett's already amazing achievements. 


Winnie. Maxon’s quarrel was with the world. The world 
says that if a man is neither unfaithful nor cruel to his 
wife it is the duty of the wife to stay with him. Mrs. 
Maxon protested against this theory. After a few years of 
married life she could stand that deadly prig, Cyril 
Mazon, no longer; so she left him. The story of her 
search for a real mate is told by Mr. ANTHONY Hope in 
Mrs. Maxon Protests (MetnHuEN). Given his central 


character and his situations, Mr. Horr can be trusted 
to get the most out of them—to tell his story, that 
is, in the best way. Where he fails in this book is in 
his inability to make real for us his central character. It 





off, is a fair allowance 
for a community of half-a-dozen families. And all in six 
months too. Still, the picture of the somewhat purpose- 
less life which better-class people with fair incomes are apt 
to live in the depths of the country is well drawn, and the 
characters are distinct and lifelike. And, after all, Devon- 
shire lanes were made for courting. 





** Another Big Hit. 
‘Your Eyes Have Told Me So.’” 
Song advertisement. 


Tut, tut. Where was the Rev. Mr. Meyer? 





“ In the interests of sport the cinematograph should be 
excluded from the Ring,” says a boxing writer. An expert 
tells us this is actually the custom under Queensberry 
rules, only the principals and the referee being allowed 
inside the ropes. 
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Tray, it is said, was at one time 
prepared to pay two and a-half million| The Dublin Corporation has changed ' 
pounds for Tripoli. Now, however,|the name of Great Britain Street to 
that the place has been so much in-|Parnell Street. And now we are 
jured by a bombardment she _ will} trembling lest, when the Home Rulers | 
expect to get the damaged article for| are invested with still greater powers, | 
a very much lower price. }they shall change the name of our 

| little island itself to Parnell. 











— to ask that they should at least | 
be disinfected ? #4 





There is just this excuse for Italy: 
with the advent of the cold weather | At a the Government | 
a desire for ‘‘a place in the sun”’ is auditor has refused to sanction the | 
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in the London Fire Brigade one day’ s 


‘rest in seven is being considered once | 
| more. 
and others will greatly ‘oblige if they | 
| will have their fires on other days than 


Meanwhile foreign merchants 


Sundays. 


Nervous maiden ladies living in the | 


neighbourhood were thrown into some- 
thing approaching a state of panic 


‘on hearing a wild rumour, the other 


day, that an “osculator” had been 
installed at Earls Court Station. We 





we suppose, not altogether 
unnatural. 

“ We have a Tripoli of our} 
own in England,” says a| 
paragraph in The Daily| 
Chronicle. ‘It is Plymouth, | 
which, when spoken of col-| 
lectively, is always termed | 
locally ‘ The Three Towns.’ ’ 
This may be so, but it is 
surely madness to let Italy 
know it. < 





“The general municipa! 
council of Corsica,” we read, 
“has protested against cine- 
matographers representing 
the island as a land of bri- 
gands.” It certainly does 
seem a shame, in view of re- 
cent events, to particularise | 
any one part of the Italian | 
Kingdom in this respect. 





M. Detcassé has decided 
to do away with Powder B.| 
in the French Navy in view 
of its obvious dangers. As/| 
Germany succeeded recently | 
in persuading Turkey to pur- | 
chase two of her old battle- | 
ships, diplomatic pressure, it 
is rumoured, will now be 
exerted by France to get| 
Turkey to take over this 
discarded — 


Consumer. ‘*‘ ARE THESE PORK OR MUTTON cHoPs?” 
Waiter. ““CAN’r YOU TELL BY TH TASTE, Sin?” 
‘onsumer. ‘* No!” 

W ‘aiter (querulously). 
THEY ’RE CALLED ?” 

Mr. Episoy has expressed ——— 
the opinion that the English are the | expenditure of over £900 in entertain- 
highest type, physically, “morally and | ing the mayors who visited the town! 
mentally, in Europe, and some of our | for the centenary fétes last year, and it ' 
friends on the Continent are saying that | is thought that, when the time comes, 
this is the most remarkable invention! the celebration of Bournemouth’s bi- | 
that the veteran scientist has ever|centenary will be an extremely quiet 
made, 2 | affair. e % 

A number of manuscript plays be-| A picturesque harvest festival service 
longing to M. ALPHONSE FRANCKE were | was held at the Church of St. Magnus | 
recently stolen, and thrown into a rub-|the Martyr, Billingsgate, the building 
bish heap, w hence they were ultimately | | being decorated with ev ery fish known | 
rescued. They had, however, to be|to our islands. The conceit of the first 
disinfecte]. We can hardly dare to |periwinkle that ever went to church 
hope that many of the manuscripts of | was said to be very marked. 
our British playwrights will be trans- | 


fexred to the rubbish heed: but is it too| The ) ey of | granting all men 








VOL. CXLL ® 


ey ee — FR CEBAES 





“THEN WHAT DOES IT MATT 


— ing that the word should 
| have been “ escalator.” 


ber of kind-hearted persons 
jin America, touched by our 
‘grief at losing Tattershall 
Castle, are raising a fund 
/With a view to presenting 


| With a New York sky-scraper 
‘which is about to be de- 


out-of-date. 


The wave of humanitar- 
jianism which threatens to 
affect everything connected 
jwith our prison system is 
spreading. A Black Maria 
| completely broke down at 
Shepherd’s Bush the other 
| day. je 
“ All Cats’ Day ” was held 
inst., when lovers of cats 
throughout the country were 
asked to make some little 
effort “to lighten the lot of 
these neglected and misun- 
derstood animals.” Dogs are 
of the opinion that it is only 
because these creatures are 
misunderstood that they are 


; | tolerated at all. 
ER WHAT . "s 








Much sympathy is still 
being shown in U.S.A. about Canada’s 
Declaration of Independence. 
to be in the true spirit of reciprocity. 





,have mach pleasure in stat- | 


| It is rumoured that anum- | 


‘the people of Lincolnshire | 


imolished owing to its being | 


a ee 


'for the first time on the 1st | 


It is felt | 


There are now 75,967 recipients of | 


old-age pensions in the London County 
Council area, which is more than 


double the number of pensioners at the | 


inception of the scheme. We always 
jthought the idea was bound to prove 
‘inereasingly popular. 


} 


“The Bakerloo ‘Tube was recently | 


disorganised by a train jumping the 
points at Westminster Bridge Road 
Station and damaging the permanent 
way.” More railway “unrest ! 
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ON MIXED SHOOTING. 


Let my Bettina take it not amiss 
Nor deem that from my side I wish to shove her 
If I forego tie too, too poignant bliss 
Of her adjacence in the hedgerow’s cover, 
Where I propose to lurk 
And do among the driven birds some deadly work. 


Linked in the dance, you cannot be too near, 
Nor where the waves permit our joint immersion ; 
Dinners or theatres yield an added cheer 
With you beside me to afford diversion 
From thoughts of play or platter, 
And not of fundamental things that really matter. 


But here, where my immortal soul, afire 
With fervour savouring almost of religion, 
Fain would pursue, unvexed, its one desire— 
To down the partridge or the errant pigeon, 
What if you stood (or sat) 
Close by and asked me if I liked your latest hat ? 


I could not bear it ; you would sap my nerve ; 
My hand and eye would cease to work together ; 
I could not rightly gauge the covey’s swerve, 
And, swinging round to spray the rearmost feather, 
I might mislay my wits 
And blow your smart confection into little bits. 


Go rather where he stands, a field away, 
Yon youth who likes himself; go there, my Betty, 
Beguile his vision; round his trigger lay 
“One strangling golden hair” (D. G. RossErtt). 
That ought to spoil his feats 
And keep him fairly quiet in between the beats. 


But later, when the luncheon-hour is come, 
Be near me all you will; for then your prattle 
Will be most welcome with its pleasant hum 
So out of place amid the stress of battle ; 
Over an Irish stew, 
With “ Bristol cream” to top it, I am tout d vous. 


Not that your virtues have no higher use ; 
Such gifts would grace the loftiest position ; 
But where the birds come down wind like the deuce 
I mark the limit of your woman’s mission ; 
In other cires, elsewhere, 
“ A ministering angel thou; ”’ but not just there. — 





OUR COMPLETE NOVELETTE. 

[Printed backwards, for the convenience of those readers who prefer 
to know the end first. ] ‘ 
CuaptEeR VI.—EvenInG. 

Purr sat in the library of his father’s house, studying 
idly the illustrated papers. Little recked he of the turn 
his affairs had taken since the morning. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 
not fill him with vague apprehensions. 
said merely. 

It was a telegram—a telegram from Eva. Philip opened 
it and read. 

“ Well, I’m blest!” he said. 

THe Enp. 
(Printed by the One and Only Press, London and 
Edinburgh.) 


Cuapter V.—LatEeE AFTERNOON. 
It was a passionate and tear-stained Eva that sat down 
at her escritoire to write the fatal letter, the letter which 


Even that did | 
“Come in,” he 





should terminate for ever her betrothal to Philip Stanmore, 
The tense silence of the room was unbroken save by 
the scratching of her pen. Twice only she paused in her 
writing. Did she waver in her purpose? No. Her diffi- 
culty was purely technical. When one is breaking off an 
engagement, can one address the other party as “ Dear,” 
if only “Sir”? When one has broken off one’s engage- 
ment, can one then sign oneself “ Yours,” if only “ truly” ? 
Then a naughty devil in her whispered a tempting and easy 
way out. She picked up a telegraph form. 
CuapTer 1V.—Earty AFTERNOON. 

The sister and the fiancée stood face to face. To each, 
the face of the other appeared repulsive—repulsive in itself, 
and repulsive because it belonged to its owner. Eva had 
called Jane Stanmore “My dear,” and had meant the 
worst that could be said. Jane had called Eva “ Darling,” 
and had meant the worst that could be thought. So now 
they stood face to face, Eva alleging regrets that she must 
go, Jane pressing her to stay yet awhile. In such words 
as these the most violent passions and the most burning 
animosities of the drawing-room are expressed. 

No sooner was the door closed behind the departing Eva 
than “ Yellow!” shrieked Jane hysterically, raising her 
hands to heaven in scorn. ‘“ Yellow! and she knows my 
complexion can’t stand it. Deliberate spite I call it. 
Yellow! The cat!” Bursting into tears, she almost 
wished she were dead. She quite wished Eva were dead. 
Death, however, being out of the question, she determined 
to make life unbearable to Philip, Philip her inoffensive, 
you might have even supposed irrelevant, brother. 

Meanwhile Eva was being driven, furious in heart, she 
knew not where. ‘“ Blue!” she was crying to herself, “ my 
goodness, blue! The commonest, most out of fashion colour 
she can think off. Blue! The cat!” 

CuapTer III.—Late Mornixe. 

As the two girls were rapidly passing from the utmost 
affection to the merest politeness, Philip entered. The 
situation was explained to him. He smiled confidently. 

“Eva says yellow, Jane says blue,” said he. “ Why 
not split the difference and have green ?” 

“Green ?”’ asked Eva, with scorn. . 

“ Green!”’ cried Jane, with derision. For a moment it 
seemed as if the two were to be driven into alliance. 
But no. 

“At any rate, it is better than blue, my dear,” said Eva. 

“ And yet,” said Jane, “I believe I’d sooner have even 
green than yellow, darling.” 

CuapTer IJ.—Earty Mornina. 

The two girls rushed into each other’s arms between 
every sentence. The history of the proposal finished, 
they came to business. ‘I refuse to be married to Philip 
unless you will be my chief bridesmaid,” said Eva. 

“Oh, but I should love it!” answered Jane, and they 
kissed with renewed feryour. ‘ And what about the colour 
of the bridesmaids’ dresses? What do you think of blue, 


| for instance ? ”’ 


‘“ Blue would be simply sweet,” said Eva, a little firmly. 
“But do you know, | almost think I prefer yellow ? ” 

“ Yellow!” said Jane. 

Cuapter I.—OveERNIGHT. 

Philip kissed Eva for the last time but one before part- 
ing for the evening. ‘And whatever happens, through 
thick and thin and right till the very end, you will stick 
to me, my darling ?”” he whispered. 

“ Sweetest,” said Eva, looking into his eyes with her 
own fearless and undoubting gaze, “nothing shall ever 
part us.” 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE. 


“*OLD WOMAN, OLD WOMAN, WHITHER SO HIGH?’ 
‘TO SWEEP THE STEEPLES OFF THE SKY.’” 
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| WHAT OUR ARTIST HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


Parson, ‘VE 


THE £400 LOOK. 


WE are to-day able to publish the 
exclusive information that certain of 
our Members of Parliament are not 
quite satisfied, all things considered, 
that they should receive payment for 
their services. This noble little band 
of amateur politicians has adopted the 
plan, we understand, of quietly slipping 
the first quarterly cheque in at the 
| back of the fire without a word to any 
one. But we doubt if they will be quite 
able to retain their former status. Our 
representative interviewed the Editor 
of The Sportsman last_night, who con- 
firmed our view that any amateur, 
Wittingly competing against a_pro- 
fessional, thereby became ipso facto 
a professional. 

Yet it can hardly be that these little 
acts of unostentatious _ self-sacrifice 
Should be in vain, Already it is leak- 
ing out. Despite all efforts at conceal- 
ment, rumours of the New Altruism 
are abroad. Among secretaries of 
charitable institutions—who are quite 
as wide-awake as you and I—the 
present is considered a good moment 
for appeals. Those who are asking 
definitely for the sum of £400 (‘to 











| clear off the remaining debt ”’) 


RY NICE! VERY EXCEIiLE ‘T, INDEED ! 


|admitted to have made the stupid 
blunder of forgetting the Income Tax. 
The popular figure (“ urgently needed 
to meet an unexpected emergency ’’) is 
£385. We do not know how far this 
movement is meeting with success, but 
| we may say, as a mere straw to show 
| the direction of the wind, that we have 
heard to-day of a projected cottage 
hospital in one of the Northern coun- 
ties whose site has suddenly been 
‘removed without explanation from a 
Liberal constituency into a Unionistone. 
| We have every reason to hope that 
| the New Altruism, as yet in its infancy, 
| will have a profound and far-reaching 
‘effect upon our national life. If 
|Members of Parliament in any great 
numbers take up the position that 
| they will not be paid for their services 
| because they like doing that sort of 
| thing, depend upon it they will not be 
| allowed to stand alone. Others will 
| follow. We believe that the moment 
|is a good one and that public spirit is 
ripe. People are beginning to recog- 
nise, for instance, that the whole of 
the agitation which resulted in the sup- 
pression of the Wexus-Jounson fight 
would have fallen to the ground had the 


are now |two combatants come forward at the 





AND WHERE Is IT?” 


beginning and frankly announced that 
they had no desire to be paid for their 
services, for boxing was its own reward, 

We learn in the same connection 
that there is no little searching of 
heart among the paid officials of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. We should not be at all 
surprised at the announcement that 
they also had decided to accept no 
further remuneration for their labours 
on the ground that they do it for the 
sheer love of the thing. 

Other significant information reaches 
us from Scotland. There is a growing 
restlessness, it seems, among the old- 
age pensioners in the poorer parts of 
Glasgow. They do not wish to be 
regarded as professionals and they very 
strongly object to have their age and 
poverty flung in their faces. There is 
some talk of forming a Society of 
Passively Resisting Septuagenarians, 
whose members will bind themselves 
to abstain. 








‘*Braid lost the tenth through putting 40 | 


yards into the rough.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“ Never up, never in,” but this is over- 
doing it. 
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THE HOTEL CHILD. 

I was in the lounge when I made 
her acquaintance, enjoying a pipe after 
tea, and perhaps—I don’t know— 
closing my eyes now and then. 

“Would you like to see my shells ?” 
she asked suddenly. 

I woke up and looked at her. She 
was about seven years old, pretty, dark, 
and very much at ease. 

‘“T should love it,” I said. 

She produced a large paper bag from 
somewhere, and poured the contents 
in front of me. 


“T’ve got two hundred and fifty- | 


eight,” she announced. 

“So I see,” I said. 
to count them. 

“T think they’re very pretty. 
give you one if you like. Which one 
will you choose ? ” 

I sat up and examined them care- 
fully. Seeing how short a time we 
had known each other I didn’t feel 
that I could take one of the good ones. 
After a little thought I chose quite a 
plain one which had belonged to a 
winkle some weeks ago. 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 

“JT don’t think you choose shells at 
all well,” she said scornfully, ‘ That’s 
one of the ugly ones.” 

“Tt will grow on me,” I explained. 
“In a year or two I shall think it 
beautiful.” 

‘T’ll let you have this one too,” she 
said, picking out the best. “Now 
shall we play at something?” 

I had been playing at something all 
day. A little thinking in front of the 
fire was my present programme. 

“Let’s talk instead,’ I suggested. 
“ What’s your name?” 

“ Betty.” 

“T knew it was Betty. You look 
just like Betty.” 

“ What’s yours ?” 

Somehow I hadn’t expected that. 
After all, though, it was only fair. 

“Orlando,” I said. 

“What a funny name. 
like it.” 

“You should have said so before. 
It’s too late now. What have you 
been doing all day ?” 

“ Playing on the sands. 
you been doing ?”’ 

“I’ve been playing in the sand too. 
I suppose, Betty, you know nearly 
everybody in the hotel?” 

“Oh, I play with them all sometimes.” 

“Yes; then tell me, Betty, do you ever 
get asked what time you go to bed?” 

“They all ask me that,” said Betty 
promptly. 

“T think I should like to ask you 
too,” I said, ‘just to be in the move- 
ment. When is it?” 


76 ’ ; 
I wasn’t going 


I don't 


What have 


“ Half-past six.” She looked at the 
clock. “So we’ve got half-an-hour. 
I'll get my ball.” 

Before I had time to do anything 
about it, the ball came bouncing in, 
hit me on the side of the head, and 
hurried off to hide itself under an old 
lady dozing in the corner. Betty fol- 
lowed more sedately. 

« Where’s my ball?” she asked. 

“Has it come in?” I said in sur- 


prise. “Then it must have gone out 
again. It noticed you weren’t here.” 


“T believe you’ve got it.” 

“T swear [ haven't, Betty. I think 
the lady in the corner knows some- 
thing about it.” 

Betty rushed across to her and began 





I'l! 


to crawl under her chair. I nervously 
rehearsed a few sentences to myself. 

| “It is not my child, madam. I 
found it here. Surely you can see that 
lthere is no likeness between us? If 
we keep quite still perhaps she will go 
away.” 


old lady woke up with a jerk. 

“What are you doing, child ?”’ she 
said crossly. 

“ Your little girl, madam,” I began 
—but Betty's ball hit me on the 
head again before I could develop my 
theme. 

“ Your little girl, Sir,” began the old 
lady at the same moment. 

“T said it first,’ I murmured. 
“ Betty,” I went on aloud, “ what is 
your name, my child?” 

“ You ’ve just said it.” 

“T mean,” I corrected myself quickly, 
“where do you live?” 

“ Kensington.” 

I looked triumphantly at the old 
lady. Surely a father wouldn’t need to 
ask his own child where she lived? 
However, the old lady was asleep again. 
I turned to Betty. 

“We shall have to play this game 
more quietly,” I said. ‘ In fact, we had 
better make some new rules. Instead 
of hitting me on the head each time, 
you can roll the ball gently along the 
floor to me, and [ shall roll it gently 
back to you. And the one who misses 
it first goes to bed.” 

I gave her an easy one to start with, 
wishing to work up naturally to the 
dénouement, and she gave me a very 
difficult one back, not quite understand- 
ing the object of the game. 

“You ’ve got to go to bed,” she cried, 
clapping her hands. ‘‘You’ve got— 
to go—to bed. You’ve got—to go— 
to bed. You’ve——” 

“ All right,” I said coldly. 
make a song about it.” 

It was ten minutes past six. I 
generally go to bed at eleven-thirty. It 





* Don’t 





would be the longest night I had had 





“T’ve got it,” cried Betty, and the | Betty. 
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for years. I sighed and prepared 
to go. 

“ You needn’t go till half-past,” said 
Betty kindly. 

“No, no,” I said firmly. “ Rules are 
rules.” I had just remembered that 
there was nothing in the rules about 
not getting up again. 

“Then I'll come with you and see 
your room,” 

“No, you mustn't do that; you'd fall 
out of the window. It’s a very tricky 
window. I’m always falling out of it 
myself.” 

“Then let ’s go on playing here, and 
we won’t go to bed if we miss.” 

“Very well,” I agreed. Really there 
was nothing else for it. 

Robbed of its chief interest the game 
proved, after ten minutes or so, to be 
one of the duller ones. Whatever 
people say, I don’t think it compares 
with cricket, for instance. It is cer- 
tainly not so subtle as golf. 

“J like playing this game,” said 
“Don’t you?” 

“| think I shall get to love it,” I 
said, looking at the clock. There were 
still five minutes, and I rolled down a 
very fast googly which beat her en- 
tirely and went straight for the door. 
Under the old rules she would have 
gone to bed at once. Alas, that 

‘* Look out,” I said as she went after 
it, “ there ‘s somebody coming in.” 

Somebody came in. She smiled 
ruefully at us and then took Betty’s 
hand. 

“T’m afraid my little girl has been 
worrying you,” she said prettily. 

“1 knew you'd say that,” said Betty. 

A. A. M. 








Little Known Facts about the 
Education Office. 

‘*Mr. Steer denied that in passing the mot‘on 
they were following a dead horse. The horse 
was not dead, and its spirit still reigned at the 
Education Office to the detriment of fully 
qualitied teachers.” 





**A local Italian, on being asked whether he 
had been summoned home for military service, 
replied in the negative, adding that he was ‘a 
crystallised Englishman.’ After a few minutes 


of mental research his interrogator came to the | 


conclusion that what the descendant of the 
Romans meant was ‘ nationalised.’” 

Rothesay Express. 
And after another few minutes of 
mental research we have come to the 
conclusion that what our contemporary 
meant was “ naturalised.” 

‘Sir William Osler, Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford University, who once sug- 
gested that a man was too old at forty and 
utterly useless for all gee er a after 
sixty, has been appointed, at the age of sixty-two. 
Silliman Lecturer at Yale Univers ty for October 
1912,” 

Very appropriate he must consider it. 








| 
| 
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THE ABSENTEES. 
A DuoLocuE. _ 

[While Lord ABERDEEN and Mr. BIRRELL 
have been acting on the principle that ‘‘ Ireland 
is a grand country to live out of,” Mr. Jim 
LARKIN, the protégé of the Castle officials, has 
apparently not allowed the sacred rights of 
illegality and disorder to suffer from undue 
discouragement. } 

B. Far from the Castle and the stream, 
Whose odours hem the Phoenix 
Park in, 
Say, ABERDEEN, what fitter theme 
Could we discuss than Jimmy 
LARKIN ? 


A. Agreed, dear Brrrext, for I find 
That care has lost the power of 
~ earkin’ 
Since I resolved to leave behind 
As acting-Viceroy, Jimmy 
LARKIN, 


B. Why should I sacrifice my ease 
And slave at dull laborious 
clerkin’ 
(1, too, can clip my final g’s), 
When I can count on Jimmy 
LARKIN ? 


| A, Old Herop’s was an iron rule— 


He made a hobby of tetrarchin’— 
But Herop was a perfect fool 
Compared to Mr. Jimmy Larkin. 


B. If Dublin’s babies cry for bread, 
Let Yorkshire send them lots of 
parkin, 
And Banbury its cakes, instead ; 
But do not bother Jimmy Larkin. 


A. I think as little of my foes 
As of a plug that fails in sparkin’; 
Lapped in majestical repose 
I leave it all to Jimmy Larkin. 


B. Superb was Netson at the Nile, 
Superb was the notorious 
TARQUIN 
(The rhyme, I own, is simply vile), 
But more superb is Jimmy 
LaRKIN. 


A. Me Scotland draws with ancient ties, 
I claim, you know, with Lochin- 


var kin. 

B. Me Wales enchants with brassy 
lies— 

Both. Ireland we leave to Jimmy 
LARKIN, 





‘*A thin, slender figure of middle height, the 
face which surmounted it, with its thin, greyish- 
white beard and much-bitten moustache, so 
trimmed as to make the upper part of his face 
and head look even broader than it was, gave 
the impression of an old ecclesiastical ascetic, 
and the wrinkled chin around his eyes increased 
the look of age.” —Morning Post. 


We often wrinkle our chin in anxious 
thought, but we can never get it 
higher than the nose. 


LATEST WAR NEWS 
(From all sources). 


Corru. Twesday.— The DvuxkE oF 
Asruzzi has threatened to bombard 
Preveza unless the two small motor 
canoes at present in the harbour are 
surrendered. 

Rome. Wednesday.—It is officially 
denied that any attempt will be made 
by Italy to bombard Preveza. It is 
known, however, that there are two 
‘small motor canoes hiding in the 
‘harbour, and the Duke oF ABRUZZI 
has ordered a strong squadron of the 
Italian fleet to intercept them should 
they attempt to escape. 

Mauta.—Heavy firing has been heard 
at sea, and it is surmised that Tripoli 
is being bombarded. 

Later.—A heavy thunderstorm is also 
reported, so it may be this. 

Pexin.—A wireless message from 
Tunis states that the Italian ficet is 
bombarding the Metripolitan Railway. 

The Italian Embassy has issued an 
official denial of the above, and states 
that the Metripolitan Railway is still 
running an efficient though restricted 
service. This statement is borne out 
by the Special Correspondent of The 





Sporting Radical News, who had a 
capital view of the bombardment 
| through opera-glasses from 85 miles 
away, and can vouch for’ the fact that 
not a single private Tripolitan was 
injured. 

The massing of Turkish troops 
on the Albanian coast has begun. 
Fourteen men, under the command 
of an officer, have concentrated at 
Elassona. 

The above message was telegraphed 
from Bergen vid Ristovac in conse- 
quence of the censorship. 

The Daily Mail special correspondent 
at Lucerne says that the Secolo’s Rome 
correspondent telegraphs that the 
Tribuna states that a special edition 
of The New York Herald gives credence 
to a rumour in the Matin that the 
Kaiser has despatched a lengthy tele- 
gram to the SuLran. 

It is now thought, says the Paris 
Journal, that the second pair of Turkish 
motor punts supposed to have been sunk 
by the Italian fleet is probably only 
the first pair over again under assumed 
names. In Milan this theory is re- 
garded with suspicion. 

War Irems. 

“Trips to Tripoli” will be the subject 
next Sunday at St. Mary-at- Hill, 
Monument. 

Two Italians appeared at Bow Street 
yesterday charged with assaulting a 
total stranger who was entering a 
Turkish Bath. 








The Rey. F. B. Meyer denies that he 
is determined to stop the fight or that 
he has offered to go over to Rome in 
any sense whatever. 

JAMES Braip considers the Tripoli 
Golf course one of the finest that he 
has ever laid out. 

In 1862 Mr. Gladstone said,“ Turkey's 
adversity is Europe’s opportunity.” 

It is not generally known that Marx 
Antony once fought and lost a naval 
battle at Actium in B.c. 31. 


SHaksPEsRE alludes to “ Tripolis” | 


three times in The Merchant of Venice 
and once in The Taming of the Shrew. 
Miss Maudie Trevelyan is singing a 
new song at the Tooting Hippodrome 
with the haunting refrain, ‘“‘ Take, take, 
take me to Tripoli, do! do!! do!!! 





GREATNESS. 


As, many years ago, a poet 
Rose at a single bound to fame— 
I can’t remember which one (blow it!) 


But you, perhaps, recall his name; | 
"Twas he who woke one morning (it’s } 


alleged 
A lion, so to put it, fully fledged ; 


Or as a modest man who dashes 
To stop a horse that runs amuck, 

Arrests it, so that nothing smashes, 
And gets applauded for his pluck, 


The crowd, who watched and thought } 


to see him dead, 


Collecting round to cheer and pat his 


head ; 


So Glory came, when least expected 
To shine upon my humble way ; 

So Fame her sudden beam directed 
Upon my head the other day ; 


Though I had made no yerses worth a | 


toss, 
Nor rushed along the street to stop a 
hoss. 


Thad done nothing, yet twas pleasant 
To feel that I was really great, 

To know that all and sundry present 
Were envious of my lofty state, 


To catch the sidelong glances thrown | 


at me, 
And hear the youngsters whisper, ‘‘ Look 
at ’e!” 


How oddly Fate bestows her bounty! | 
For this is how it came about :— | 


The Wolves were playing Derby 
County, 
And as we watched them coming 
out 
Their International half-back,McCrake, 
Nodded at me in passing (by mistake); 





‘‘ ARMY AIRSHIPS. 
RIPPING PANEL EXPERIMENT.” 
Morning Post. 


How jolly! We wish we’d seen it: 


—$—errene, 
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ARE GRANDPARENTS JEALOUS? 
INTERESTING SYMPOSIUM. 


THE statement recently made in 
court by Lord Justice Starling, that 
| a sinister feature of modern life was 
‘the bitter jealousy of their juniors 
| exhibited by grandparents, has elicited 
a number of remarkable pronounce- 
| ments from leading luminaries of the 
| Church, the Stage and other prominent 
callings, from which we cull the 
following representative utterances :— 





MapameE SarAH BERNHARDT. 

My opinion, take it for all in all, as 
your divine SHAKSPEARE has it, is 
simply this, that a well-regulated (lien 
rangée) grandmother, or even a great- 
grandmother, should be incapable of 
jealousy of any of her descendants. 
But then she must possess genius, mag- 
netism and the gift of eternal youth. 


FaTtTHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


Nothing is more painful than the 
artificial apotheosis of old age due to 
modern aids to longevity. In Mayfair 
it is the commonest thing to see 


entering into unfair competition with 
their granddaughters, dancing all 
night and bridging all day, while the 
young people sadly accept the rdle of 
wallflower or find solace in slumming. 


grandchildren are envious. 


Mr. Lemvuet TALLMARSH. 


When I was an undergraduate at 
| Balliol the question of the relation of 
the young and the very old once 
cropped up at a dinner-party given by 
JOWETT to CARLYLE, the BrowninGs, 
FroupE and my grandfather. My 
| grandfather, whose Greek iambics 
excited the envy of GaisrorD, hazarded 
| the view that the lack of respect and 
affection which characterised the rising 
generation would, if not checked, tend 
to civil war. CARLYLE, who was in, 
for him, a most playful mood, turned 
to me and said, “‘ Has the unending ass 
tried to teach you to suck eggs yet?” 
I was torn in two between loyalty to 
my grandfather and a natural respect 
for the renowned Sage of Chelsea, and 
maintained an embarrassed silence. 
The tension was, however, happily 
relieved by a genial sally from Froupe, 
who observed that a civil war was 
better than an uncivil peace,—a 
felicitous paraphrase of THucypDIDEs’ 
Frovros dvokwxn Which immensely tickled 
Jowett. I remember, and I may be 
pardoned for quoting from my Oxford 
Memories (Fourth ii 





Series, vol. iii., 





, tion that ensued :— 
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bejewelled and painted grandmothers | 


No, grandparents are not jealous; but | 
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Munageress (to customer about to light a cigar), ‘NO SMOKING IN HERE, SIR, PLEASE 
Customer. “Bur you’VE Got ‘SMOKING RooM’ ON THE DOOR THERE.” 


Customer. ‘‘THEN WHAT'S IT DOING IN HERE?’ 


a 
SI¢ 


NEXT ROOM, Sik.” 


’ 








‘“ BrowNING, who curiously enough was the 
only person present who wore a black tie, noted 


the strange fact that while we always spoke of 


grandparents, grandfather and grandmother, it 
| was optional whether we used the phrase grand- 
uncle or great-uncle. FroupE thought this 
illustrated the flexibility of our vocabulary ; but 
|my grandfather demurred and also expresse 
the view that the word ‘ grandchildren’ was a 
| misnomer, observing that the French, with their 
greater lucidity and logic, employ the form 
jn‘ petit-fils,’ _ 

| The jealousy of grandparents, it will 
| be observed, did not directly engage 
| the conversationalists on this occasion, 


and neither CARLYLE nor JOWETT were 


' pp. 243-4), my notes on the conversa-| capable of discussing the point from | Expect me to expound my view, 


personal experience. But I remember 


distinctly that CartyLe smoked a clay 
pipe after dinner, to the obvious dis- 
satisfaction of my grandfather, who 
held that the introduction of tobacco 
by Raveicu was the starting-point of 
England’s decadence. Jowett, so far 
‘as I remember, never smoked, but in 
‘later years I have seen him toying with 
an unlighted cigarette in order to 
countenance his guests. 


Tue Port LAuREATE. 


| If pessimists who dare to tell us 
That grandfathers are growing jealous 





I answer them serenely, ‘‘ Pooh ! | 
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Village Dame. “’ScusE ME, ZUR, WON'T YOU, BUT MY OLD HEN ‘AVE JUST GONE INTO THAT WOOD, 





I po HOPE HER WON'T BE 








UNFORTUNATE !” 








TO ANY HAIRDRESSER. 


Txrnk of me what you will: as one demented, 

Or far too poor to pay the price you rush, 

Or weary of strange liquids, lotus-scented, 

And guaranteed to make the top-knot lush : 
Think of me as a man in grief immersed, 
Likely to let the dam thing fall and burst, 

Or having such a dickens of a thirst 
That I should drink it (Yes, the medium brush). 


But by the sacred Muses and Apollo 
I would not take a sample bottle free 
Of your ambrosial bear's-grease ; I can follow 
Your arguments, young man: I plainly see 
The little pool you pour into your palm, 
How odorous it is, how clear, how calm! 
If there is anywhere in Gilead balm 
This is the Al blend; but none for me. 


Senators, Kings, and Mr. Lewis WAtLER 
Most likely use it; it has steeped with myrrh 
The radiant locks and dripped into the collar 
Of editors and viscounts; do I err 
In thinking, if I rubbed the sacred fat 
On to my winter overcoat, like that, 
Or dropped a little on the front-door mat, 
Next morning I should find them fledged with fur ? 








Hardly; and now, with bated breath and quieter, 
Tell me what distillation of rare flow’rs 
(Known only to yourself and the proprietor) 
Gathered in Orient lands, by midnight hours, 
Produced the bally stuff; how other cures 
Are simply patent advertisers’ lures, 
But, secret of the sons of Israel, yours 
Evolved in Samson his peculiar pow’rs. 


I quite believe you; yet with deep emotion 
I tell you once again, for all your vows, 
I will not buy that pestilential lotion ; 
If I had farms and vineyards I would souse 
The fields with it, and make the mangels grow, 
And all the vales with peace and plenty flow, 
But not a drop of it, Narcissus, no! 
Shall fall upon these Muse-devoted brows. 


I shall grow bald then, shall I? 
barber ; 
That is the goal I look to; be it soon! 

The day of cloudless skies, of stormless harbour, 
When I shall come no more to hear you croon ; 
No more the unguent that offends my sight, 

No more the sacrificial garb of white, 
But all things tranquil as a summer night 
Lit by a large, low, round and hairless moon. 
Evo. 


Thank you, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. 
Dame Evrora (of the Hague Academy for Young Gentlemen). “I THOROUGHLY DISAPPROVE OF 


THIS, AND AS SOON AS EVER IT’S OVER I SHALL INTERFERE TO PUT A STOP 
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IF ITALY BECAME TURKISH! 


LAVENDER’S FOR LADIES. 

LAVENDER ’s for ladies, an’ they grows it in the garden ; 
Lavender ’s for ladies, and it’s sweet an’ dry an’ blue ; 
But the swallows leave the steeple an’ the skies begin to 

harden, 
For now’s the time o’ lavender, an’ now’s the time o’ 

rue ! 
“ Lavender, lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 

All down the street an old woman will ery; 
But when she trundles 
The sweet-smellin’ bundles, 

When she calls lavender,—swallows must fly! 


Lavender ’s for ladies, (Heaven love their pretty faces) ; 
Lavender ’s for ladies, they can sniff it at their ease, 
An’ they puts it on their counterpins an’ on their pillow- 
cases, 
An’ dreams about their true-loves an’ o’ ships that cross 
the seas ! 
“ Lavender, Lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 
Thus the old woman will quaver an’ call 





Which, judging hy events so far, is a somewhat large hypothesis. ) 
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All through the city— 
It’s blue an’ it’s pretty, 
But brown's on the beech-tree an’ mist over all! 


Lavender ’s for ladies, so they puts it in their presses ; 
Lavender ’s for ladies, Joan an’ Mary, Jill an’ Jane ; 
So they lays it in their muslins an’ their lawny Sunday | 
dresses, 
An’ keeps ‘em fiesh as April till their loves come ‘ome | 
again ! 
« Lavender, lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 
Still the old woman will wheeze an’ will cry. 
Give ‘er a copper 
An’ p’raps it will stop ’er, 
For when she calls lavender summer must die ! 








‘He was then actually overhanging his prey, but succeeded in 
shooting a fine tahr with 12-inch horns, falling unfortunately 300 feet. 
This is nearly always the result of this kind of shooting.” —Field, 
“This is getting quite monotonous,” murmured the sports- 
man as he found himself whizzing down the mountain 
side for the third time that morning. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Sumur6n.” 
THouGn the cuckoo is not in a 


| position to announce it, Sumurin “is 


| Many. 


icumen in” again. In reviving this 
fascinating musical - play - without - 


words, The Savoy has also restored 
its original fulness, as made in Ger- 
It is not easy to recapture 


| one’s early difficulties with the plot, 
| but I doubt if the new scenes contribute 
| much to its lucidity, though they are 
/a delightful addition to the gallery of 


| they rather spoil the balance of the, 


{ 
i veteran 





pictures. I hardly dare to suggest that 


' design, but it certainly seems that 


a: 
| space is now devoted 
' to horse-play with 


| charming person of 
Friulein MULLER, 


| of human nature, as when Sumurin, 
though on the point of deceiving her | 


_ preference he shows to the slave-girl 


little tired of the ‘filthy | bodice and 
triumph over his lawful wife. general repulsiveness of the old lady, 

Fraiilein von Derr repeats her, who practised, among other unsavoury 
portrait of Sumurin with all its former, habits, the art of charming snakes, 
grace and litheness and subtle sim- | Snakes would seem to be easily pleased. 
plicity. Fraiilein Konstantin, as the} My best congratulations to Professor 
slave-girl, has lost nothing of her; Max REINHARDT on the deserved en- 
original force, and still contrives, in| thusiasm with which his production was 
presenting a fairly straightforward received. Though the stage at The Savoy 
character (I speak without moral is a little too confined for broad effects, 
prejudice) to impart to it an air bo ewe new environment, with its more 
mystery. Herr Lorz, as Nur-al-Din, | congenial atmosphare, should be a 
is still the perfect type of devout lover | source of fresh attraction, And then the 
(I continue to speak without moral | play has all the evening to itself, and 
prejudice), absorbed in the object of|the elect are spared the suspicion (so 


Sheikh, can yet enjoy _" 


his worship, and almost too modestly 
incredulous of his good fortune. | 


painfully felt at The Coliseum) that 
some of the house might be taking 
Sumurin on suffer- 





disproportionate 


the body of the 
Hunchback, and to 
the processes of 
manceuvring him 
into the harem. 

The moving frieze 
of the parabasis still 
remains the most 
attractive feature of 
the play; but there 
is a pleasant new 
scene in front of 
the Shetkh’s palace, 
where Sumurtn’s 
maid, in the gay and 
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attempts the peace- 
ful persuasion of the 
harem-pickets. <A 
large bucket, de- 
signed for hoisting 
goods to an upper 
storey,looked like the 
very thing for intro- 
ducing Nur-al-Din 
and the Hunchback 


**Now, 





WW, 


Gj 





GENTLEMEN, BEAR IN MIND, EVERY OLD MASTER SOLD IN THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
HAS THE GENUINE SIGNATURE IN THE CORNER, AND YOU DON ‘T NEED TO SCRAPE THE 
VARNISH OFF TO FIND IT.’ 


| 


Mayan iH 
+) | ideal 


ance while waiting 
the turn of Mr. 
Fraason or a family 
of acrobats. 





O. S. 
iy THE DIVING- 
Sin. LESSON. 
je | Ir was last August. 


I woke up with that 
vague feeling of 
mental discomfort 
which I have often 
experienced during 
my service abroad 
when there is some 
disturbing or un- 
usual event on the 
programme of the 
coming day. On the 
night before— my 
first in England for 
many years—I had 
been entertaining my 
widowed _ sister-in- 
law and her daughter 
Nita, with whom I 
am spending the 








into the palace. But it was strangely 
inoperative. It never raised its human 
contents more than a yard or two; and 
{ could trace no relation between its 
movements, such as they were, and the 
handle that was supposed to work it. 
You might imagine that the elemental 
crudity of this story from The Arabian 
Nights demanded no very great finesse | 
of gesture or facial expression. But 
you would err. And indeed the play 
itself shows here and there a nice sense 


detested lord, is co humbled by. the 


that for the moment, in her wounded 
pride, she repels the lover whom she 
adores; while, on the other side, the 
slave-girl, though she has a lover of 
her own, and, anyhow, would not be 
likely to find much attraction in the 





Herr Herzrevp, the new Hunchback, 
and a fine actor, bore the physical 
strain of his part (assisted, I hope, 
at certain crises by a. dummy) with 
great intrepidity and resourcefulness. 
Herr Conran, if perhaps he yielded 
a little in the matter of appearance 
and deportment to the original Sheikh 
of Herr Roruauser, was: sufficiently 
imposing. The Shetkh’s Son (now 
played by Herr Rorwauser) was 
formerly described as his “ friend.” 
This : promotion to sonship adds a 
certain impious piquancy ‘to his 
offences (including a. scheme of 
murder) against that venerable fldneur. 

I suppose that, just as a little humour 
(of no very high order) was judged 
necessary to relieve, by anticipation, the 
ultimate tragedy, so a note of ugliness 
was demanded as a foil to so much 
beauty. But I confess that I grew a 





first month of my furlough, with an 
account of some of my adventures 
after big game in India. The success- 
ful tracking and destruction of a rogue 
elephant I kept till the last, and 
finished it and the bottle of pori—my 
poor brother collected some excellent 
port—at the same moment. Nita 
listened intently, and then, said, with 
the charming ‘irrelevance of fifteen, 
“Uncle Spencer, will you teach me 
to dive?” I don’t know that there 
is much to teach,” I replied lightly ; 
“it’s all a matter of confidence.” 
“Like elephant stories?” asked Nita 
—everything is a story to a child. 
“Then we ‘ll start at half-past seven.’ 
Half-past seven seemed a long way 
off and I hesitated to make what 
might prove a useless admission. 

A man’s brain, especially if he has 
been trained, as I have, in a career 
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| the costume, not to the tea on the 
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which requires above all things the 
habit of swift and sober decision, will 
often, in the clear morning light, re- 
fuse to ratify over-night engagements 
entered into under the obscuring in- 
fluence of enthusiasm or wrung from 
the indulgence of a kindly nature. It 
is said of Henry LAWRENCE, who served 
for many years in the same Province 
as myself, that when he had stroked 
his beard and looked once at the sky 
and once at the earth, he made the 
right decision. I wear no beard, but 
as Nita brought in my tea I looked 
once at a very cloudy sky, and in a 
flash the difficulty was solved. Nita 
asked how long I should be dressing. 
I said, why did she. ask? Breakfast 
wasn't till nine. She said it would 
take a quarter of an hour to walk | 
down. I expressed bewilderment, and | 
she was forced to open the attack. | 
But that was the limit of my success. | 
I said, “‘ Not to-day, my dear. I have} 
no She said, “ How lovely! -I've| 
brought you one for a birthday present.” | 

If I had not swallowed some tea the | 
wrong way, I think I could still have | 
retrieved the position, but when I} 
stopped coughing she was gone, and | 
called out from the passage, “‘ Put a} 
coat over it and come down.” I real- | 
ised, after a little, that she referred to 








| pillow, and when I had got the thing 





| on—it 


was made for an under-sized | 
man with loud tastes—-I was glad to | 
take her advice. On the way down, | 
however, she insisted several times on 
partial unveilings, and though her re- | 
peated assertions that it was lovely | 
received unexpected corroboration from | 


|a passing milkman its shortcomings, | 


when I removed my coat on the beach, | 
were so obvious that I sought the 
shelter of the water and sat down | 
quickly with the assistance of an enor- | 
mous wave. The sudden movement | 
was disastrous to my birthday present, | 
and with one hand engaged as a safety- 
pin I struggled into deeper water. 
Though considerably exhausted I con- | 
trived to swim round the end of the) 
breakwater, and, utilising it both as’ 
a support and as a screen, shouted to 
Nita to stay the other side. At that 
moment a large wave ~washed me 
higher on to the breakwater and, 
passing, left me suspended. Instinct- 
ively I clambered up, and a rending 
noise warned me that my troubles 
were not all behind me. From a sitting 
posture, and with my arms crossed 
over my breast, I then executed a dive, 
of which I can only say that it showed 
resource, courage and originality, en- | 
tailing two complete somersaults and a 
fine hearty splash. 
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i at . 
Taxi-dricer (to gentleman who lus given a 
change). 





shilling for a tenpenny fare and demanded the 


‘COPE YER DIDN'Y MIND ME GIVIN’ IT YER ALL IN COPPERS, GUV'NOR !” 








doubts whether she should not begin 
with the simpler kinds, but I firmly 
refused to indulge her lack of enterprise, 


‘and gave her instead a short course of 


instruction in the art of dressing in the 
water, the utility of which she admitted 
when I pointed out the frequency of 
shipwrecks in the middle of the night. 
To add piquancy to the display it was 


arranged that the beach was the sink- | 


ing ship; Nita enacted the part of an 


heroic stewardess, and I was a lady-| 


passenger precluded for obvious reasons 
from revisiting the wreck. My lifelike 


‘when the stewardess, tempted by the 
beauty of my teagown, threatened to 
leave me to my fate, partly made up for 
the disappointing nature of the final 
performance, and I had to admit that, 
.though the principle is the same, the 
feat is more difficult in deeper water. 

Nita asked whether I could dive with 
a coat on. 

She expects too much. 





The Weekly Budget advertises “ The 
Mystery of O.B.” But surely Mr. 
Oscar Browninac has always been 


Nita’s appreciation was tempered by | rendering of the unhappy lady’s distress -obvious to the public eye? 
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CRAGWELL END. 
Part II, 
Tue village itself runs, more or less, 
On the sinuous line of a letter 5, 
Twining its little houses through 
The twists of the street, as our hamlets do, 
For no good reason, so far as I know, 
Save that chance has arranged it so. 
It’s a quaint old ramshackle moss-grown place, 
Keeping its staid accustomed pace ; 
Not moved at all by the rush and flurry, 
The mad tempestuous windy hurry 
Of the big world tossing in rage and riot, 
While the village holds to its old-world quiet. 
There’s a family grocer, a family baker, 
A family butcher and sausage-maker— 
A butcher, proud of his craft and willing 
To admit that his business in life is killing, 
Who parades a heart as soft as his meat’s 
tough— 
There ’s a little shop for the sale of sweet stuff ; 
There’s a maker and mender of boots and shoes 
Of the sort that the country people use, 
Studded with iron and clamped with steel, 
And stout as a ship from toe to heel, 
Who announces himself above his entry 
As “ patronised by the leading gentry.” 
There’s an inn, “ The George” ; 
There ’s a blacksmith’s forge, 
And in the neat little inn’s trim garden 
The old men, each with his own churchwarden, 
Bent and grey, but gossipy fellows, 
Sip their innocent pints of beer, 
While the anvil-notes ring high and clear 
To the rushing bass of the mighty bellows. 
And thence they look on a cheerful scene 
As the little ones play on the Village Green, 
Skipping about 
With laugh and shout 
As if no Darville could ever squire them, 
And nothing on earth could tame or tire them. 


On the central point of the pleasant Green 
The famous stone-walled well is seen 
Which has never stinted its ice-cold waters 
To generations of Cragwell’s daughters. 
No matter how long the rain might fail 
There was always enough for can and pail— 
Enough for them and enough to lend 
To the dried-out rivals of Cragwell End. 
An army might have been sent to raise 
Enough for a thousand washing days 
Crowded and crammed together in one day, 
One vast soap-sudded and wash-tubbed Monday, 
And, however fast they might wind the winch, 
The water wouldn’t have sunk an inch. 
For the legend runs that Crag the Saint, 

At the high noon-tide of a summer's day, 
Thirsty, spent with his toil and faint, 

To the site of the well once made his way, 
And there he saw a delightful rill 
And sat beside it and drank his fill, 
Drank of the rill and found it good, 
Sitting at ease on a block of wood, 
And blessed the place, and thenceforth never 
The waters have ceased but they run for ever, 
They burnt St. Crag, so the stories say, 
And his ashes cast on the winds away, 























But the well survives, and the block of wood 
Stands—nay, stood where it always stood, 
And still was the village’s pride and glory 
On the day of which I shall tell my story. 
Gnarled and knotty and weather-stained, 
Battered and cracked, it still remained ; 

And thither came, 

Footsore and lame, 
On an autumn evening a year ago 
The wandering pedlar, Gipsy Joe. 
Beside the block he stood and set 
His table out on the well-stones wet. 
“Who'll buy? Who'll buy?” was the call he cried 
As the folk came flocking from every side ; 
For they knew their Gipsy Joe of old, 
His free wild words and his laughter bold: 
So high and low all gathered together 
By the village well in the autumn weather, 
Lured by the gipsy’s bargain-chatter 
And the reckless lilt of his hare-brained patter. 
And there the Revd. Salvyn Bent, 
The parish church’s ornament, 
Stood, as it chanced, in discontent, 
And eyed with a look that was almost sinister 
The Revd. Joshua Fall, the minister. 
And the Squire, it happened, was riding by, 
With an angry look in his bloodshot eye, 
Growling, as was his wont, and grunting 
At the wasted toil of a bad day’s hunting ; 
And he stopped his horse on its homeward way 
To hear what the gipsy had to say. 





FICTION AND FASHION. 


WE observe with interest that in a note to a short 
story in the current issue of a popular sixpenny magazine 
the editor writes: ‘‘ Lady readers of the following may be 
glad to learn that the illustrations have been executed by 
a dress expert, and represent the latest models for the forth- 
coming autumn.” This seems to us to open up new 
prospects for our neglected novelists. May we not look 
to find something like the following in the literary Press 
before long ? 

DRESS AT THE LIBRARIES, 

Ultra-smartness, combined with a suspicion of .diablerie, 
will be found to be the note of the gowns worn by the 
heroine of Mrs. Giyn’s new novel, A Ducal Divorce. 
The publishers are proud to call attention to the fact that 
Chapters VI. and VII., dealing respectively with the 
Foreign Ofiice reception and the ball at Chitfon Castle, 
have been supervised by the talented author in conjunction 
with a well-known Paris modiste, thus ensuring that every 
costume depicted shall be a masterpiece of creative art. The 
reputations alike of author and costumiére are a sufficient 
guarantee that a romance of special interest should result. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie writes: ‘“ When I described the heroine 
of one of my novels as wearing a dress ‘of some soft 
clinging material’ I meant the new washable foulardette 
at three eleven three-farthings, and no other.”’ Invaluable 
for all emotional work. 

To gentlemen-authors commencing : If you feel inclined 
to dress your characters in “crash and bombazine, 
trimmed with revers of eau-de-ntl passementeric,” avoid 
solecisms so fatal to real popularity by consulting the 
Literary Dress Agency. Every MS. has personal attention. 
Send your female characters to us, and we undertake to 
turn them out worthy of the best publisher in London. 


Fictional Fashions: Read the book reviews in The Tailor 


and Cutter. 
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Village Tenor (hearing complaints of the singing in the choir on 
you KNow; I ALWAYS ’AS TO "URRY WITH MY TENOR AND GO BACK AND ’ELP ’EM WITH THEIR TREBLE.” 





| 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Jim Davis (WELLS AND Darton) is a book that would 
| have delighted Stevenson. You remember how, in one of 
| the letters, he describes the way a story ought to begin 
| about the strange craft that must ha’ dropped into the bay 
| a little afore dawn, or words to that effect? Well, this is 
| very much the kind of thing you get in Mr. Jonn Masr- 
| FIELD’s latest, a tale of Devon and the sea, of night-riders 
and preventive men. A capital tale too, and well told. 
Young Jim Davis himself (apart from his one great adven- 
| ture) does nothing especially heroic, being for most of the 
| time in a condition of very natural and human funk. But 
| there is an excellent person, a smuggler called Marah, who 
| makes full amends for this. And from the moment when 
| the lad Jim stumbles upon the secret of the cave, and is 
| forced by the fearful smugglers to become one of their 
| band, adventures and fights and escapes follow each other 
| In quite the right breathless fashion. With it all there is 
| a distinction and an atmosphere, such as you would now 
; naturally look for in Mr. MasEerieup’s work, which raise 
the whole far above the countless tales in which the same 
incidents have been employed. There was one passage in 
particular, of a boat being pushed at night out of a cave, 
which I had to read five or six times for sheer joy of its 
beauty, before I could get on with the page. Once or twice, 
however, I was puzzled. For example, it was a little shock 
to me, archzologically, to find persons at the beginning of 
the last century described as sitting down to lunch in the 
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Sunday). ‘Writ, I po ALL I CAN, MA’AM, BUT IT’S THEM BOYS, 








middle of the day. Of course this may be all right; but 
it sounded strangely modern. 


There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Perr Ringe, and 
I intend to say some of it now in respect of his Thanks to 
Sanderson (METHUEN). It is not to be accepted as an 
axiom that if a railway servant, having risen by his own 
effort and merit to an inspectorship, educates his children 
to a higher standard of culture than his own, the children 
will inevitably become ashamed of him and cut themselves 
off from the family or the family from them. But it is 





more than probable that when such a lamentable develop- 
ment occurs it must be on the lines sketched in the hard 
| case of the Sandersons, the bad tendency getting the better 
‘of the children only by slow degrees and the ingrates 
| themselves showing in the process that they are not alto- 
gether without redeeming points. For Mr. Perr Ringe is 
a most competent optimist—optimist, because he can find 


bright side which exists and does not invent one which, if 
he had the ordering of the universe, might be incorporated 
in human nature. And, if he does not deal in the subtleties 
of souls and the clash of intellects, he gives you a truer and 
more delightful account of the elemental humours of the 
lower middle class than any man I know. The opportune 
appearance of the book is an additional point in its favour. 
The careful study of the personality of a railway employee 
is at the moment valuable, and happy, moreover, since it 
confirms the favourable opinion derived from one’s own 
experience. Certainly it suggests a doubt whether his 





a good side to everybody ; competent, because he sees a | 
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motive in striking so often and capriciously is always, or! East and prove—if such proof is needed after The Veil 
indeed ever, his own. | that Miss E. 8. Stevens may rest assured of an audience 

| Whenever she cares to beat her drum. Perhaps some of 
Sixty-Eight Years on the Stage (Mitts anD Boos) is a the stories may be a little highly flavoured for those who 
chronicle of excessively small beer. But it is free from expect all love-affairs to be conducted on strictly British 
acidity or sourness, and those who find the beverage lines; I am not, however, saying this in order to depreciate 
refreshing may’ here drink to their hearts’ content. Mrs.| Miss Stevens's book, but by way of warning to people of 
CHARLES CALVERT’S most prominent failing is that she is|insular prejudices. As a matter of fact, although the 
wearisomély amiable. She thinks it worth while to record | author's work is of the East—very Hasterly, yet apart frcm 
her friends’ remarks verbatim, though their interest for the;one or two stray remarks, which may titillate the 
ordinary reader does not extend beyond the range of the: pruriently minded, she has maintained a praiseworthy 


dealing with swbjects (the theme, for instance, 


























commonplace ; reticence in 








she brightens her story with | 
reminiscences of her own jeuz | 
d'esprits. Over the space of | 
more than half a century she | 
recalls how, hearing that a 
friend was “ accepting little: 
attentions” from a Mr. 
Branpon, she said, “ Well, 
Mary, I wouldn't be seen 
with a brand on.” Quick 
as lightning flashed the re- 3 
tort. “ Well, your taste I 
call vert.” Cal-vert; you take 
it? Ah, how the jests used, 
to flow in those days! And 
yet, brought up in girlhood in | 
the school of strolling players | 
of which Mr. Crummles was 
a shining star, Mrs. CALVERT 
might have given us some 
good stories and some in- 
teresting descriptions. They) |~~~ 
do not seem to have occurred 
to her. | 








The supply of novels of 
the Historical - Romantic - | 
Swashbuckler School is to- 
day, I should judge, not very 
far short of the demand, and 
when a thing can be had for 
the asking one is inclined to 
insist on a generous money’s- 
worth. 
at least, I know that when © —_____——_ 
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nursery. She proudly prints facsimiles of 

letters from ARTHUR SULLI- ———— -- -— 
van, CHARLES Reape and, [—~77 

Lonerettow. Occasionally) | / \ 
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, WORLD'S WORKERS. 
Speaking for myself | x74 Ciry Toast-MASTER TESTING THE ECHOES IN SWITZERLA 


———— of “The White Mouse”) that | 
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lend themselves to a broader | 
and less artistic treatment. 
The story, however, which 
gains my unqualified admir- 
ation, is called “The Silly 
Young Cuckoo,” an adorable 
piece of imaginative work. 
For a volume of short stories, 
a rare feature in this book is 
the fact that its contents are 
now on view for the first time; 
or so I judge from the ahsence | 
of all reference to the courtesy | 
of Editors and Proprietors 

of Magazines, a class that | 
always seems to insist that | 
its virtues, whenever utilised, | 
should receive public recog. | 
nition. 





An epidemic of odd titles is 
abroad and Mrs. Mann’s There | 
was a Widow (METHUEN) is | 
the latest. There is, however, 
nothing startling orindecorous 
about the widow,who is a nice, | 
demure, penniless, feckless | 
and not very perceptive per- | 
son of the kind that attracts | 
(in novels) strong, silent, | 
content -to- wait men. Of| 
such is the Dr. Burden who | 
succeeds to her husband's | 
practice and acquiesces in a | 
situation which does more | 
credit to his heart than his | 











ND. 


— head. 


After due separation | 





see a book whose title suggests the Middle Ages I grow all ends well. The minor characters, for the most part | 
instantly censorious, and adopt what is probably an alto-| mildly unpleasant, are well and definitely drawn ; but Diana | 
gether unfairly critical attitude. In this spirit I began | Zodd, the husband-huntress, and Lionel, the bad young man 
to read For Henri and Navarre (HurcHinson), by Miss| who marries the housemaid, are perhaps not quite con- 
Dororuea Conyers, and for just a few pages at the opening, vincingly realised. And, to be frank, there were few traces 
I expected-to be able to take full marks for intuition. But, of the “humorous pen” which the publishers promised me 
thank heaven, the greatest of us make mistakes at times. | in a kindly summary upon the cover. 

It is one of the finest stories of the kind I have met for, 
years, and I don’t blame Miss Conyers a bit for telling the | 
publisher it is the best thing she has ever written. There) 
is nothing in trying to describe what it is about. The} 04 Mockridge hed muscular trouble.” 
ingredients of this sort of tale—love, intrigue and desperate fy. BucHANAN presumably won the toss and chose the five 
straits—are all much the same. Lverything depends on. yards start. 
how you mix them, and how much life you can get inside 
the fancy dresses. I really think Miss Conyers has done 
both about as well as they can be done. 








An Unfair Division. 
‘Mr. J. Buchanan on Saturday, on the football ground, beat Mr. J. 
R. Mackridge in a run of 100 yards. Buchanan had five yards start 





“Tie first real touch of winter was experienced during the night of 
Thursday week, when the thermometer fell to 27 Fahrt.—or in other 
words, three degre2s of frost were recorded. In another part of the 
_—_ village we hear of five degrees being registered.” —Grantham Journal. 

The eight tales contained in The Earthen Drum; Perhaps they were merely better at subtraction in “another 
(Mixts AnD Boon) deal principally with love in the eternal; part of the village.” 
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HOW I SPEND MY FOUR 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Srr,—My public salary will be en- 
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| with the greatest possible regret as a 


tirely devoted to those black races| felon), in subscribing to the Party press. 


| which are crushed under the foot of|It is my purpose to purchase regularly 


Sir,—It is with reluctance that I) the white oppressor. I am sending £50 | that excellent monthly, The Observer, 
accept any emoluments from a rebel | to the Anti-Lynching Society (U.S.A.);| edited by my distinguished follower, 
to the Jonnson testimonial fund as a| Mr. Leo Garvin. 


Government which defies the lawful 
authority of the Belfast Parliament. 
I may say that I purpose spending my 
year’s salary in the purchase of a 
second-hand military airship (with gas- 
bag complete). It is Nor my intention 
to use this on circuit. 
Yours valiantly, Epwarp Carson. 


Sir,—It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I behold any strengthening od 
those pecuniary bonds which, light as 
air yet strong as steel, bind England and | 
Ireland together far more firmly than | 


protest against the wrongs he received 


in our white courts; to the Indian! 


National Congress Fund; to the 
CETEWAYO monument; to the Chimney- 


Sweepers’ Benevolent Society; and to 


the Homes for Aged Negro Minstrels. 


|It is also my intention to send some- 
\thing to support the poor heathens 


who play at Blackheath. 
Yours truly, W. Bytes. 
P.S.—The only honour I could accept 
from the Government is that of a 
nighthood. If I can but get the Black 


Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR J. BaLrour. 
| Srr,—I am spending my salary on 
| myself, Yours truly, 
G. L. CourTHopre. 
| (Mr. Punch wishes to congratulate Mr. 
CourtHore on his excellent choice.) 


Sir,—My salary will be spent on 
| preparations for the campaign. I have 
\already secured a set of ditching tools, 
|an Orange flag, a white do., a breast- 


! 
| 


| 
| 


| plate, a Maxim, and twelve drums. If 


—any balance should 





any corrupt Act of , 
Union. I hope to} 
spend my salary 
entirely on public 
purposes. I have 
already bought a | 
red - white - and - blue 
waistcoat (to be worn 
on oratorical tours 
in the English pro- | 
vinces), and a large 
Union Jack (to be 
hoisted over my Lon- 
don house when in 
residence), and I in- 
tend offering a prize 
of £100 for the best 
rendering of Rule 
Britannia in Erse. 
Yours for the flag, 
JOHN REDMOND. 


Srr,—Three hun- 
dred and ninety-five 
pounds of the un- 
sought salary forced 








A SUGGESTION TO MOTOR SCORCHERS. 
CARRY A DUMMY INSPECTOR AND SAVE YOUR FINES. 


|be left I desire that 
it be added to the 
Craig Monument 
Fund at the end of 
the campaign. 
Yours ferociously, 
C. C. Craia. 
Sir,—Unfortu- 
nately my entire 
salary has been an- 
nexed by my wife. 
It is my intention 
to move at an early 
date in the House, 
“That the power 
of woman has in- 
creased, is increas- 
\ing, and ought to be 
diminished.” 
Yours indignantly, 
An M.P. wHo 
PREFERS TO REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS. 





Sir —It is my in- 
tention to spend my 





upon me by the worst 


Government which ever misruled Eng- | Eagle of Prussia in recognition of my | salary on my King’s Lynn constituents. 
land I intend to give to the Welsh| protests against militarism I shall die I am at present doubtful whether it 


Establishment Defence Fund; the re- | 
mainder I shall spend on articles likely | 


happy. 
P.P.S.—I am desirous of contributing 


| would be best to distribute 8,000 rabbits, 
2,400 ducks, 1,600 pheasants, or 480 


to be of use in the campaign—notably to some fund for the victims of this| barrels of beer amongst them. Let 


a biretta for platform wear and a/war. Could you inform me whether | the Radicals say what they will, my 


foghorn for service in the House of the Turks or the Italians have the 
Commons. ' darker complexions ? 


Yours for the faith, Huon Cercin. ? 
Sir,—It has been pointed out to me 


Sir,—It is my intention to spread that it is in some respects desirable 


political light amongst my constituents | that the leader of a party should keep | 
by distributing one hundred copies of| jn touch with the journals of the day. | 


that favourite organ of the democracy,| Though a certain detachment from 


constituents, at any rate, will find that 
their food will cost them less. 
Yours bountifully, H. INGLesy, 








From an Indian theatrical announce- 
ment :— 
‘*Our keen crystalised actors will put their 


The National Review, every month. The 
balance of two hundred and fifty pounds 
I shall spend on a political breast-pin. 
It will bear upon it in sapphires the | 
mystic initials, “B.M.G.” Whatever | 
the Party Whips say or do, it is my 
intention to wear this in the House. 
Yours faithfully, Rowxtanp Hunt. 
P.S.—B. M. really G. 











current thought has its advantages, still | usual enactments.” 
I am ready to fall in with the wishes | Good! 
of my loyal followers. In future, in 

addition to following current politics ‘“«*Blyford Church, Suffolk,’ is in the artist’s 
closely in the Hibbert Journal, as has | own inimical style, and yet it portrays the true 
been my custom, I intend to devote a | ae atmosphere.” —Last Angiion Times. ; 
portion of the funds supplied to me We are glad that the artist does not 











by my Right Honourable friend, Mr. | carry his hostility to Suffolk to extreme | 


Asquita (whom I must characterise , lengths, 
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in her power before ‘arranging the terms upon which the 
THE ARMISTICE. italian flag shall permanently replace the Crescent. (Good 














[The Editor's Room of any morning paper, any evening, | old Crescent.) But this new readiness to treat may be 
about 9 o'clock. | explained partly by the warlike demonstrations of Munir 

Editor. I'll want something about Tripoli to-night, of | PasHa and partly by the fear that the exacerbation (That’s 
course. a better word than irritation) of German and Austrian public 


Leader Writer (reproachfully). I wrote last night, and | opinion might lead to serious embarrassment or even open 
there was nothing to say then. It’s a rotten topic. Has} rupture with her allies. Our concern in the matter is that 





anything happened ? the mailed fist of Germany must not be permitted to obtain 
id. Yes. An armistice is imminent. any locus standi in Bomba,” 
L. W. Yes, but it’s been imminent ever since war was; FF. E. (entering hastily). There’s something fresh in. 
declared. A snapshot says great naval battle off Mitylene. 
Ed. I know. But it’s still more imminent now, and} JL. W. It’s too late. My stuff is just finished. 
people will expect something about it. F. KE. Heavy firing in the Aigean. © 
L. W. Is this last Tuesday's armistice, or a new one ? L. W. (testily). Look here, Mr. Park, this won't do, you 
Ed. I don’t know. know. Mine is a peace leader, and you were all for peace 


L. W. (persuasively). You see, this may only be a at nine o'clock. And we’ve always taken the line that 
contradiction of the rumour that last Tuesday’s news of an Turkey’s fleet is bottled up, even if she had one. , We can’t 
imminent armistice was premature. | have the whole scheme of the war altered suddenly with- 

Ed. We needn't worry over refinements like that. The’ out notice. Have you told the editor ? 

German Ambassador at Constantinople has expressed his) F. E. Yes. He would like you to bring it in at the end 


belief that war will be over by the end of this week.| of your article. 


Besides, Munir Pasua is reported to have 20,000 men on | [F. E. vanishes. L. W. goes on writing. Twenty 
the outskirts of Tripoli, ready to hold back the Italian army. | minutes elapse. Telephone bell rings. 

L. W. That doesn’t sound like an armistice. Who is| ZL. W. (speaking to Editor on telephone). Yes, Mr. Park 
Munir Pasna ? |told me. Yes, I have lugged it in in my last par. Oh, it’s 


Ed. I never heard of him till to-night. You'd better | contradicted, is it? I thought myself it was probably 
look him up in Who’s Who, But that’s not all. Germany | an echo of the bombardment of Tripoli. Oh, no, I don’t 
is bargaining with Italy for a naval base in Tripoli. We) mind a bit. It would do quite nicely for to-morrow night, 
must stop that, of course. with a little revision, and perhaps something may really 

L. W. Of course. (More cheerfully) 1 did the fourth happen by then. Good night. 
hole in two to-day. 

Ed. That sounds pretty useful. And there’s unrest in 








Bulgaria, too. You might mention that. You see there POMONA. 
are plenty of points. THE hive ’s full of honey, the stedding of stacks, 
L. W. I suppose our line is to welcome the imminence The stubbles are bare to the sunshine again, 
of peace, while expressing doubt whether Italy’s military; There’s a wind in the branches that eddies and backs 
task in Tripoli is really begun, and to insist firmly that That whispers of Autumn, that whispers of rain. 
Germany must not get a foothold in—what did you say} The orchards are mellow with red globes and yellow, 
was the name of the place ? The matronly months of fulfilment are now, 
Ed. Bomba, I think. So now must we turn to their goddess, and yearn to 
L. W. Where is Bomba ? Pomona, beloved of the fruit-burdened bough ! 
Ed. I’m not at all sure. You'd better ask the foreign | 3 : 
oditer The swallows have gone from the eaves and the spire, 
(In the Sub-Editors’ room.] From the garden has faded the pomp of high June, 
L. W. (to Foreign Edit celica Whe Wale ites But crimson ’s the maple, the woods are a-fire, 
Bie hd gn Editor). 1 unders ra a a And filling with woodcock beneath the new-moon ; 
you have arranged’an armistice for to-night. Folk say that she lingers with berry-stained fingers 


F. E. Yes. 
; ii oi On field-paths that clamber by cottage and croft, 
L. W. I suppose it’s given you a good deal of trouble. Pomona, duet maiden, whose santa arms are laden 
Do you mind telling me where Bomba is? I suppose it With fruit and with fulness for cellar and loft! 
exists—outside of musical comedy ? : ; 
F’. E, Bomba is near Derna, to the eastward. IfGermany| Oh, some may build altars for Dian, and some 





squatted there she would command our approach toa Suez. | For Cyprian Venus who rose from the sea, 
Would you like to see Bomba on the map ? And some for the Muses the learned and. glum, 

L. W. No, thanks. All I’ve got to do is to prevent But no such fine ladies for mortals like me. 
Germany from going there. No doubt they are charming; I'd find them alarming ; 
I’. E, (helpfully). There’s some interesting stuff to-night And when did they offer to quench a man’s thirst ? 
about Torbruk, P. A. Special. It’s a magnificent natural} Pomona, provider of tanged autumn cyder, 

harbour. Our lady of apples, she’s easily first! 


* 
iS 


L. W. Thanks. Anything else? % ro o % a 
F. E. Nothing much. Some looting by Moslems at; Since you'd offer libation, this method is mine— 


Hodeidah. Go up by the footpath (the high roads I shun), 
L. W. Italian example, no doubt. You might let me} And ten miles of walking will show you her shrine, 
know if anything fresh comes in. An inn with a settle that faces the sun ; 
[Leader Writer’s Room, about an hour later. And absent if She be, an apple-cheeked Hebe 


He is finishing up his article.| Shall pour you her nectar that winks and that swirls; 
“Italy has asserted during recent days that the time for; She’s brown and she’s smiling, she’s plump, she’s 
peace negotiations is not yet, and it was not without beguiling, 
reason that she insisted that she must have Tripoli firmly Perhaps not the goddess, but one of her girls! 
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THE OPTIMISTS. 
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First Imporrep AairaTor (to his comrade, as they watch Mr. Sydney Burton). “ DON’T BE DOWN- 
HEARTED. LET’S HOPE WE SHALL BE ABLE TO MAKE AS MUCH TROUBLE AS BEFORE. 
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Hospitabl Carter (afler bo: rowdy @ inatch Jrom stranger to whom he has offi red a list , a SEE, I BAINT ALLOWED T’AVE NO MATCHES 


WHEN I BE CARTIN’ BLARSTIN’ POWDER FUR THEM OLD QUARRIES UP ALONG.” 








THE GREAT WAGER. 

[‘‘M. Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian writer, 
has wagered £80 that he will succeed in landing 
at New York and reaching Boston, Massachusetts, 
without being interviewed by American re- 
porters.” —Daily Press. ] 

M. MAETERLINCK is a man of ideas, | 
as those who have read his books and 
seen his plays need not be told, but 
even he is not above taking counsel, 
and in order to help him carry out 
this great enterprise—for £80 is a 


|much thought to this subject and I 


sum worth winning—he has permitted 
! 


inquiries to be made of a number of 
persons likely to be of assistance. 
Some of the replies are sub;oined. 
Sir ArtHuR Conan Doyie: Any 
assistance that I can give is at the 
service of myconfrére. Literary artists 
should stick together. One of the best 
disguises is that of the one-legged man. 
This is painful, as it means bending 
the calf of the other leg backwards 


against the part above the knee and|—even to ladies—with the words, 


pushing the result into a truncated 
trouser; but it can be done. No one 
would expect M. Marrertinck to have 
but one leg. The twisted lip is useful 
too, but one must remember that 
American interviewers have sharp eyes. 

Sir Ginpert Parker: I can offer 
no advice as to how to enter America 


without being interviewed, because 
I have never tried it and never 
intend to. 


escaping. 


| 


| 
| 





Mr. Arnoup Bennett: I have given’ 


think I have hit on a good working 
plan. Let M. Marreruinck go just 
as he is. But let him, when he lands, 
take with him a body-companion dis- 
guised as a desperate character, carrying 
a square brown-paper parcel under his 
arm. This parcel must contain a 
well-painted copy of the “‘ Monna Lisa,” 
and the paper must be just enough 
torn to permit a sight of her face 
through it. In the ensuing riot M. 
MAETERLINCK will have no difficulty in 


Mr. W.Crarkson: Leave it to WILLY. 

Meanwhile extraordinary — prepar- 
ations are being made by the New 
York press to cause the dramatist to 
lose his money. One mancuvre that 
is recommended is to interview every 
one on the ship, down to the meanest 
scullion, and to open every conversation 


“Good morning, M. Maerertinck, | 
hope you have had a good passage.” 
This plan, however, cannot be carried 
out owing to the time it would occupy 
and the dislocation—beyond that now 
permitted—of the business of landing 
and emerging alive from the Custom 
House, 





An amendment suggests that an 
enormous megaphone should be placed 





harbour from England with the words, 
“Good morning, M. Marreriinck, I 
see you are there. I hope you have 
had a good passage. Anything that 
you do not tell me about the impression 
America is making on you will be taken 
down in writing and used as evidence 
against you.” ‘This device, it is held, 
will be so comprehensive as to embrace 
M. MaeTeruinck sooner or later, and 
it has been held by a first-class United 
States lawyer that even if he did not 
hear the words the address and threats 
would be tantamount to an interview. 
On the other hand there is considerable 
objection to the proposal on the ground 
not so much that it is perhaps not 
altogether sporting as that it leaves 
too little opportunity for papers to 
exercise that rivalry which is the breath 
of their life. 

Meanwhile a strong feeling exists 
among the New York interviewers that 
the author of The Blue Bird is not 
quite playing the game. He says 
nothing of when he intends to cross. 
It is held that dates should be given in 
order that the great contest may be fair 
to both sides. 





‘Lost, on Tuesday, from a meadow at Heven- 
ingham, a young Bud.” sae 
Advt. in ** East Anglian Times. 


lon the statue of Liberty, and should! Has anybody seen our blade of grass ? 
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CRAGWELL END. 
Part III. 


Tuen the pedlar called to the crowd to hear, 

And his voice rang loud and his voice rang clear ; 
And he lifted his head and began to troll 

The whimsical words of his rigmarole :— 


* Since last I talked to you here I’ve hurled 
My lone way over the wide, wide world. 
South and North and West and East 


I’ve fought with man and I’ve fought with beas: ; 


And I’ve opened the gates and cleared the bar 
That blocks the road to the morning star ! 


* T’ve seen King Pharaoh sitting down 

On his golden throne in his jewelled crown, 
With wizards fanning like anything 

To cool the face of the mighty King : 

But the King said, ‘ Wizards are off,’ said he ; 
‘ Let Joseph the gipsy talk to me.’ 


*“ So I sat by the King and began to spout 

As the day drew in and the sun went out ; 

And I sat by the King and spun my tale 

Till the light returned and the night grew pale ; 
And none of the Wizards blinked or stirred 
While the King sat drinking it word by word. 


“ Then he gave me rubies and diamonds old ; 
He gave me masses of minted gold. 

He gave me all that a King can give: 

The right to live and to cease to live 
Whenever—and that'll be soon, I know— 
The days are numbered of Gipsy Joe. 


“ Then I went and I wandered on and on 

Till I came to the kingdom of Prester John ; 
And there I stood on a crystal stool 

And sang the song of ‘ The First Wise Fool’ : 
Oh, I sang it low and I sang it high 

Till John he whimpered and piped his eye. 


“ Then I drew a tooth from the lively jaw 

Of the Prester’s ebony Aunt-in-law ; 

And he bubbled and laughed so long, d'you see, 
That his wife looked glum and I had to flee. 
So I fled to the place where the Rajahs grow, 
A place where they wanted Gipsy Joe. 


* The Rajahs summoned the turbaned hordes 
And gave me sheaves of their inlaid swords ; 
And the Shah of Persia next I saw, 

Who's brother and friend to the Big Bashaw ; 
And he sent me a rope of turquoise stones 

The size of a giant's knuckle-bones. 


* But a little brown Pygmie took my hand 
And rattled me fast to a silver strand, 

Where the little brown Pygmie boys and giris 
Are cradled and rocked to sleep in pearls. 
And the Pygmies flattered me soft and low, 

‘ You are tall ; be King of us, Gipsy Joe.’ 


“I governed them well for half-a-year, 

But it came to an end, and now I'm here. 

Oh, I’ve opened the gates and cleared the bar, 
And I’ve come, I’ve come to my friends from far. 
I’m old and broken, I'm lame and tired, 

But I’ve come to the friends my soul desired. 








So it’s watches and lockets, and who will buy ? 
It’s ribbon and lace, and they ’re not priced high, 
If you're out for a ring or a golden chain 

You can’t look over my tray in vain: 

And here is a balsam made of drops 

From a tree that’s grown by the Afthiops ! 


“T’ve a chip of the tooth of a mastodont 

That’s sure to give you the girl you want. 

I've a packet of spells to make men sigh 

For the lustrous glance of your liquid eye— 

But it’s much too dark for such wondrous wares, 
So back, stand back, while I light my flares !” 


Then he lit a match, but his fingers fumbled, 
And, striking his foot on a stone, he stumbled ; 
And the match, released by the sudden shock, 
Fell in flame on the old wood-block, 
And burnt there very quietly 
But before you could have counted three, 
Hardly giving you time to shout, 
A red-blue column of fire shot out, 
Up and up and ever higher, 
A marvellous burst of raging fire, 
Lighting the crowd that shrank from its flashes, 
And so decreasing, 
And suddenly ceasing 
As the seat of St. Crag was burnt to ashes! 





But in the smoke that drifted on the Green 

Queer freaks of vision weirdly wrought were secn : 

For on that shifting background each one saw 

His own reflection and recoiled in awe; 

Saw himself there, a bright light shining through him, 

Not as he thought himself, but as men knew him. 

Before this sudden and revealing sense 

Fach rag of sham, each tatter of pretence 

Withered and vanished, as dissolved in air, 

And left the shuddering human creature bere. 

But when they turned and looked upon a friend 

They saw a sight that all but made amend: 

For they beheld him as a radiant spirit 

Tndued with virtue and surpassing meiit, 

Not vain or dull or mean or keen for pelf, 

But splend:d—as he mostly saw himself. 

Darville and Fall were drawn to one another, 

And both to Bent as to their heart’s own brother ; 

And a strange feeling grew in every breast, 

A self-defeating altruistic zest. 

But when they sought the Gipsy, him they found, 

His dark eyes staring, dead upon the ground. 
THE Enp. R. C. L. 





The Heavy Weight. 


‘*Mr. ——, who had a bedroom on the second floor, escaped by jumping 
froma window on to the bowling green. The damage is estimated at 
£5,000.” —Daily News. 


You could almost get a new bowling green for that. 





‘*Wacha was wonderfully steady except towards the end of Friday 
afternoon when Brooke’s and Douglas’s long defensive stand had broken 
his heart. Hard as the pitch was he broke from both sides.” 

Times of India. 
After a serious double fracture like this WacHa may well 


have been unsteady for a moment. 





Reciprocity. 
‘*Suspicion was first aroused against the man by his foreign appear- 
ance.”-—Morning Paper. 
Later on it transpired that he was a German, and the police 
at once arrested him. 
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THE CORNER IN STAMPS. | 


Now that some months have e!apsed | 
and the national resentment at the| 
new issue of stamps shows no sign of | 
abating, those of us who had sufficient 
foresight to hoard our old stocks are 
apparently to meet with our reward. 
It is common knowledge that the 
buying of “King Edwards,” as they | 
are conveniently called, has been going | 
quietly on for several weeks, and now | 
that the larga towns have been} 
practically depleted much business is | 
being done in the smaller and more 
remote country post-offices. Already | 
a small premium has had to be offered | 
in some few cases, but by far the) 
greater proportion of these parcels, | 
varying from two or three to several | 
dozen, have been acquired at their| 
face value. It is indeed the story of| 
the old furniture over again. The | 
country districts are being ruthlessly | 
pillaged before they have discovered | 
the true importance of their goods. | 
Before the year is out it is probable} | 
that nine-tenths of the remaining stock | 
will be held by the various members of | 
the ring, who are looking confidently for | 4 
a smart advance in prices in the spring. | 

It is not considered likely by the| 
prime movers in this speculation that | 
“King Edwards” will continue to be | 
used by business firms in the course of 
their ordinary correspondence. These | 
have already been forced to bow to the | 
inevitable and accept the new stamp, | 
though many of them insist upon} 
having the improved variety sold at a | 
premium of two per cent. by the| 
National Re-gumming Co., Ltd., which | 
is doing a fine body of business. The| 
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Motor-bus Driver (who has closely followed the events at Tripoli). ‘*Wor you pon’ ’ERE? 


demand from philatelists is also quite | 'E4"D As ‘ow aL. THE RESERVISIS 'AD BEEN CALLED BACK.” 








negligible. But they are firmly con-|~—, a ae 
vinced that they en cons’ pen [PM wedding invitations and accept- 


sufficient support among the cultured | ®7CS 4re certain to bear the stamp 
classes, for private correspondence |of the last reign. Nor will it matter, 
to secure a steady and progressive | #¢cording to the experts, what the! 
market. In artistic circles there are | ‘nomination of the stamp may be. 
many who feel so strongly upon the| When the pennies and halfpennies are 
point that they are quite willing to | CXhausted users will be forced to go 
deliver their letters entirely by hand | Slowly up the scale till the really 
rather than disfigure the envelope with | °™°"" edding of ten years hence will 
the current penny stamp. probably be heralded by envelopes 
Washion sles has her say in the| bearing the shilling “ King Edward.” | 
matter. It is already laid down in| Should the venture be floated (as it 
the most exclusive circles that “ King |™@Y be) as a limited liability company 
Georges” may not be used for a Siena we should like to offer one word of 
invitation and no guest’s bedroom in warning to intending shareholders. 
any smart country house is regarded as | Over the whole undertaking, so rosy 
properly furnished without its little |‘” its aspect at first sight, hangs a 
box of “ King Edwards,” while a large | dark cloud of uncertainty—the danger 
cheque to a fashionable charity calls | of a néw issue. 
y ipso | for a receipt stamp of the ‘There are 44 musicians, of whom 27 are 
- issue. The campaign cannot, it 1S | stringed instruments.” —Evening News. 
rue, be carried on for long on thislavish | We have heard a man called a four- 
scale. But even when the scarcity is | wheeled cab or a stove, but this is even 








severely felt and high prices are being | more insulting a comparison. 


TO THE EAST WIND 
(which is said by a weekly paper to 
be the secret of the hardiness of the 

Englishman). 
Timez was when you delivered 
Your usual nasty blow, 
I simply sat and shivered, 
Cursing you high and low. 
The Sunny East’s ejection 
Of you I deemed unkind, 
And clamoured for Protection 
Against imported wind. 
Ah! but I clamoured blindly, 
Not having understood 
Your aim was really kindly— 
To foster hardihood. 

When next you chill the bard, he 
Will look no longer glum, 
But whisper, “ Kiss me, hardy 
I’m anxious to become.” 





‘The office of Chief Rabbit was in his day | 
no bed of roses.” —Sunday Times. 
No bed of lettuces, shall we say ? 
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ANOTHER NEW CLUB. 
“ WuerE’s Baby?” said Jeremy to 


| his wife. “ My dear, do listen. I said, 





‘Where’s Baby?’ Summon the family 
to the drawing-room. Father wishes 
to make a pronouncement.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Jeremy. 
“T’li tell Baby anything she ought to 


know.” 


‘T think it would be more impressive | 


if I addressed you both. My idea was 
that you and Baby should sit on the 
sofa together, and I would rest my 
right elbow on the mantelpiece and 
expound to you—gesticulating, if neces- 
sary, with the left hand.” 

“Well, don’t knock anything over. 
What is it? Something in the silly 
old paper?” 

“My dear,’ Jeremy remonstrated, 
‘you mustn't talk like that about the 
Press. If it hadn’t been for our inde- 
pendent Press we should have known 
nothing about the Health and Beauty 
Butter-Scotch which has done so much 
for our child.” 

‘Done so much! You made her sea- 
sick twice with it.” 

“Tl faut souffrer pour étre belle. 
However, this is something different.’ 
Jeremy took up a commanding position 
on the hearth-rug. ‘ My dear wife,” 
he said solemnly, “I have to inform 
you that I am about to become a mem- 
ber of the Willoughby-de-Broke Club.” 

“You've got one golf club already,” 
said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“The Willoughby-de-Broke Club is 
not a golf club,” said Jeremy patiently. 
“On the contrary. Its motto is 
‘B.M.G.’” 

“That’s a new kind of tobacco, I 
suppose ?” 

“It is not, dear. 
‘Balfour must go.’ 
well-known golfer.” 

“T suppose it’s something to do with 
politics. I’m glad I don’t know any- 
thing about politics.” 

“A wife’s politics are the same as her 
husband’s,” explained Jeremy. “If you 
remember, you swore to love, honour 
and obey me. I say nothing about the 
obey, because you slurred it over rather, 
but you can’t honour a person nowa- 
days if he differs from you in politics. 
You have to call him a felon, and no 
one really honours a felon.” 

“All right, dear. Then am I going 
to be a member of the Willoughby-de- 


It stands for 
Balfour is the 


‘ Broke Club too? Because if so, I shall 


want a new frock.” 

“If there is ever a Willoughby-de- 
Broke Ladies’ Club, you shall certainly 
belong, and Baby too, as soon as she 


‘Smith of the Willoughby-de-Broke 





Club ’—you know, I think that will 
look rather well in the local paper. 
‘The annual meeting of the Cottage 
Gardeners’ Association was held last 
night, Mr. Jeremy Smith of the 
Willoughby-de-Broke Club being in 
the chair.’ ‘Mr. J. P. Smith, the well- 
known Willoughby-de-Broke clubman, 
met with a slight accident yesterday, 
falling off his bicycle at the bottom 
of Latchley Hill.” ‘On Saturday next, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremy Peter-Smith are 
giving a tea to the old people of the 
village. Mr. Peter-Smith, it may not 
be generally known, is a popular figure 
in London Society, being a member of 
the Willoughby-de-Broke and Leo- 
Maxse Clubs.’ I think, dear,’ said 
Jeremy, ‘as soon as I am elected to the 
Willoughby -de-Broke Club, we shall 
have to call ourselves the Peter-Smiths.”’ 

“You may be blackballed,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy hopefully. 

“ Not if I say ‘ B.M.G.’ with sufficient 
firmness. In fact it is my idea this 
morning to spread the news in the 
village. I shall probably return in 
triumph, a hundred eager hands havy- 
ing dragged the horses from the 
shafts and harnessed themselves to 
the carriage. Do you think we shall 
get the horses back all right? I often 
wonder what happens to them on these 
occasions.” 

“It’s only a pony,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“Still, we can’t go giving ponies 
away. Perhaps I'd better have the 
bicycle out instead.” 

Jeremy came back to lunch very 
much depressed and refused a third 
helping of beef. 

“What a life of stagnation this 
country life is!” he said. ‘“ We are 
only sixty miles from London, and yet 
we are centuries behind it in ideas. 
What do they know here of all the 
great modern movements and the 
leaders of modern thought? Why, 
take this morning; you will scarcely 
credit it when I tell you that I said 
‘ B.M.G.’ to Cobb and he hadn't a notion 
And he ’d never even | 


what I meant. 
heard of WiLLOUGHBY DE Broke.” 
“ Then they didn’t drag the chain off 
the bicycle and push you home ?” 
“No. The suggestion never arose | 
at all. You know, I’m not at all sure | 
now that I shall join the Willoughby- | 
de-Broke Club.” 
“Well, you ll save the subscription.” | 
“Tf I can’t say ‘B.M.G.’ to anyone | 
down here without being thought a.| 
raving lunatic, I don’t see the good of | 
joining.” 
Mrs. Jeremy looked at him in sur- 








“Of course. What did you think?” 
He got up and stood in his favourite 
position with his back to the fire. “On 
Monday they all say, ‘ Balfour must go,’ 
to each other, and on Tuesday they 
say, ‘I say, look here, you know, this 
will never do; Balfour must go,’ and on 
Wednesday they say, ‘ Well, there’s 
only one thing for it, Balfour must go,’ 
and on Thursday they trot off to hear 
him make a magnificent fighting speech, 
and on Friday they come back and 
say, ‘Once again our great leader has 


given a trumpet-call to every patriot in | 
the country,’ and on Saturday they say, | 
‘All the same, you know, Balfour must | 
go.’ And next week they do it all over | 


again. It’s tremendous fun.” 


Mrs. Jeremy got up. 


“T don’t think 1 need tell Baby | 
about the Willoughby-de-Broke Club,” | 


she said. ‘She’d think it so silly.” 
N 


4a, «1d, ile 





THE MEETING OF TWIN SOULS. 


JOHN is twenty-seven years of age 
and describes himself, in his income- 
tax returns, as following the trade, 
vocation, employment or profession of 
a musical critic. 
he tells me, look imposing on paper, 
but his compensation is his reputation 
among the dear philistines. Mrs. 


Wodehouse, for instance, asked him to | 


dinner on the strength of it alone, 
adding, in a personal postscript, that 


“my young friend Gladys Pethick, an | 
amateur pianist of great talent, with | 
whom I am sure you will have much in } 
Thinking | 


common,” was coming also. 
more of the dinner than of the guest, 
he accepted, and in due course met, held 
converse with, and became engaged to 
this Gladys. It is at their joint re- 
quest that I publish this true account 
of the discovery of their affinity. 


“Gladys,” said Mrs. Wodehouse, 
introducing them, “this is Mr. John 
Bantock. There, now you know each 
other, and I am sure you will have 
alot to say to each other about your 


| beloved music.” 


A little later, Mr. Wodehouse had a 
communication to make to John, which 
required to be stated apart, in a whisper. 
“Bantock, will you take Miss Pethick 
in to dinner? She’s very keen on 
music and all that sort of thing, and 
my missus thought you ought to meet 
and exchange views.” 

“What do you think of Puccini ?” 
asked John, dutifully and much against 
the grain, as soon as they were seated. 

“1 don’t,” said Gladys, “ but I will 


can say ‘B.M.G.’ But just at present) prise. “Is that all they do at the) try to, if you will give me a lead. To 


I shall be the only representative of | 


| 


Willoughby - de - Broke Club ?” mis 


;* family in the club. ‘Mr. Jeremy ; asked. 


” 


tell you the truth—— 
“Tt is a little early for that, isn’t 





The profits do not, } 
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Colonel X. (who has presented clephant to museum and is naturally excited when seeing it for the first time properly installed), “Narrow 
SHAVE WITH THIS CHAP; FIRST SHOT EIGHTH OF AN INCH TOO HIGH; TURNED AND CHARGED. LOOKING ROUND FOR SECOND RIFLE, 
FOUND BEARER FLED, STARTING TO RUN, TRIPPED, FELL. ROLLING OVER QUICKLY, LIKE THIS, JUST TIME TO RAM CARTRIDGE INTO 
BREECH, LIFE DEPENDED ON SNAP-SHOT, BANG! DROPPED DEAD WITHIN FIFTEEN INCHES OF ME; BULLET THROUGH HEART.” 








it? Anyhow, who is your fayourite|done it. I, for my part, was asked | outside, and the inside is full of wires. 
composer ? ” here to meet you. So fire away.” There is a photograph on the top, 

“Oh, it is much too early for that,” |Then he turned his attention to his which falls down whenever I get 
smiled Gladys. ‘ Let us eat a little of} quail on toast, while Gladys hunted /fortissimo. The piano-tuner comes 


our salmon first.” round for topics. regularly once a quarter. F sharp 
“It is very good salmon,” saidJohn,| ‘I was at the opera, the other night,” is my favourite note, although it is 

more happily, “and I don’t know of|she began at last. black. Does the ice pudding come up 

many things in the world better than} ‘You were indeed, for I saw you to expectations?” 

that. Mind you, I rather think I|there. You had a blue dress on.” | ‘I have only one criticism.” 

prefer it cold, but no doubt the cook} ‘Did you like it?” asked she eagerly.| ‘Is that a musical one?” 

has thought the matter out. Com-| “No,” said John; “I adored it.” “No; so I’m afraid it won't interest 


pensation is certainly coming, for I| “And it was all my own idea. Yes, you. It is that the colour of it does 
notice from the menu that there is on|I think I may say it was a good idea, | not come up to that of your dress.” 
its way an ice pudding. Of all the|but even now, you know, I am not| ‘The first real step towards a proposal 


adorable things in the universe——” | quite certain that it was not a little too; was made later at the piano, when 
“You are a musical critic, aren’t|severe. I love simplicity, but there are , Gladys had just finished playing neither 

you?” interrupted Gladys. limits. You see the girl opposite us? of them ever knew what (by request). 
“SolIam. I had forgotten.” Obviously pink isn’t her colour, and| ‘“ Delightful!” said John, who was 


“And Mrs. Wodehouse is watching |she hasn’t an idea how to wear her | standing by in case of emergencies. 
us. Tell me all about—er—musical | clothes, but I must confess that Ienvy| ‘ What?” said Gladys. ; 
criticism.” her just that touch of——” | “The way you do your hair.” 

Enthusiasm died out of John’s eyes “And they told me you were an} “Oh,” blushed Gladys. 


| 48 he resumed his duty. amateur pianist,” said John. | And Mrs. Wodehouse is still happy 


“ And now,” said John, when he had| “If I must be, then Iam... I love, in the belief that the subsequent event 
said all the old things about all the old|my piano. It has seven octaves and | arose from nothing else but a mutual 
masters, “it is your turn. You were| eighty-five keys. I counted them this |and intense sympathy in the matter of 
asked here to meet me, and you have’morning. There are two candlesticks’ harmonics and counterpoint. 
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Constable (trying the good old test upon beluted person who persists he was 
in 's life”). ‘‘CAN you SAY ‘BriTisH ConsTITUTION’ ?” 
Belated one (with strongest ‘‘ Die-Hard”’ convictions), ‘‘ THERE ISHN’T ONE Now!” 











PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. -— ee oe tae ee 
[‘‘Sir Ange BatLey has sent eleven head of tributed amongst the poorest of his 


South African venison to the Church Army. | supporters in West Ham. : 
The meat will be distributed among the Society’s | Simultaneously advices arrive from 
Labour Homesand other institutions.”—7Zimes.],}Cambridge to the effect that Sir 
StimuLaTeD by the example of the | Ernest Casset has despatched twelve 
South African magnate, several other motor lorries laden with caviare to the 
of our prominent plutocrats have, it is| Master of the Newmarket Workhouse 
asserted, determined to manifest their | for the Christmas dinner of the inmates. 
munificence on similar lines. | A telegram from Dornoch, Suther- 
Mr. J. B. Jort, considering Sir | landshire, states that the entire neigh- 
Ase’s gift incomplete,is providing such | bourhood has been thrown into a state 
accessories to the venison as red cur- | bordering on delirium by the announce- 
rant jelly, and has also arranged for | ment that the Laird of Skibo has 
@ larder in which the meat may hang/ presented a three-manual organ with 
until ready for the table. | 100 stops to each of the caddies on the 
Baron pve Forest has sent 14,000! Dornoch links. 





‘ner’ shobrer 


Mr. Prerront Moraan, not to be 
outdone, is sending to the Salvation 
Army headquarters 250 illuminated 
missals of the thirteenth century to be 
divided among the Night Shelters of 
London. 

Sir Atrrrp Monn, so it is stated on 
the unimpeachable authority of the 
Welsh vernacular press, has despatched 
150 kegs of Macassar oil to be dis- 
tributed on Guy Faux day to the 
children of the Cardiff Band of Hope. 

Lord Cuarnwoop has materially 
increased his enormous popularity at 
Lichfield by declaring his fixed and 
unalterable intention to present copies 
of all his speeches at the recent Church 
Congress, bound in vellum with gilt 
edges, to every baby in arms in the 
locality. 

Lastly, we learn that Lord Pirriz is 
about to present a portrait of himself 
in his robes as a Knight of St. Patrick, 
framed in brilliants, to all the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast who are in receipt of 
outdoor relief. 





ANOTHER BEAU’S STRATAGEM. 


WueEn I proposed, my Ermyntrude, 
And you politely answered “ No,” 


| Then offered me your sisterhood 


By way of solace for the blow, 


I wonder if you really knew 


The sort of bargain you had struck ; 
If so, it seems apparent you 
Possess abnormal pluck, 


No longer will each fatuous word 
Of yours be deemed a pearl of wit ; 
If what you say appears absurd, 
I shall not fail to mention it; 
The honeyed speech I used of yore 
Belongs not to your altered rank ; 
A brother’s normal tone is more 
Unflatteringly frank. 


Thus, using my fraternal right, 
I feel I need not hesitate 
To say you've looked a perfect fright 
In all the hats you ’ve worn of late ; 
Your love of red, I also think, 
Proves you a veritable goose ; 
It does not suit you, dear, while pink 
Makes your complexion puce. 


You see, it is a brother’s way 

To mention little things like these, 
And I shall treat you day by day 

To kindred candid pleasantries, 
Till, as in course of time you find 

A sister’s lot is fraught with pain, 
You drop your status, change your 

mind, 
And bid me hope again. 





The Fruitful Vine is announced by 
the publishers. Whenever we have seen 
him he has taken about two hours to 





make forty. 
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THE PEN IS HANDIER THAN THE SWORD. 


Tue Turk. “HI, HI! I’M THE GENTLEMAN WHO’S FIGHTING ITALY. TAKE ME TO 
THE BATTLEFIELD.” 

Betiona. “SORRY, SIR; CAN’T BE DONE.” 

Tue Turk. “BOTHER! THEN I SHALL HAVE TO WRITE ANOTHER CIRCULAR LETTER.” 
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THE ADAPTABLE DEMOSTHENES. 


It has no doubt occurred long ago to Mr. F. E. Suir and the other oratorical aviators who fly from district to district at the bidding 


of a grateful Party, that it would be ve ry refreshing if they could, at the end of each ‘ 


their new surroundings ; it would cert iinly be an added j joy to their audiences, 





| 
| 


dé awk mA why 


OW 


Notice on 

Bay :— 
“ADMIRALTY TORPEDO RANGE. 

The Public using the adjacent foreshore are 
warned that, when a red flag is hoisted at the | 
Torpedo Firing House in Binclaves Groyne, | 
torpedoes are being adjusted on the range, and, | 
as a torpedo is liable to deviate from its course 
and run ashore, it would probably cause injury 
should it strike any person in “ts direction.” 
The words italicized express the only 
unfavourable criticism that can be urged 
against these jolly little fellows. 


: : ¥ 3 | r 
the beach in Portland | 





_ “A fish that travels overland is well known 
in China. Sometimes it travels a mile on its 
way from one stream to another.” 

Newcastle Daily Journal. 
It must put up a packet of sandwiches 
and come to England some day. We 
can guarantee it a job in a music-hall. 





‘**BALLOON RACE. 
SEVEN COMPETITORS FALL OUT.” 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 
The great thing in a balloon race is not 
to fall out. 


















‘vol. -plane,” 


joining a Hunt should be 








take on a little of the local colour of 
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From the ‘“ General 
South Africa” :— 

‘*Somerset West, also knownas West Somer- 
set, to distinguish it better from Somerset East.” 
We thought that there must be some 
far-reaching design behind what at 
first sight appeared to be a mere whim. 





Directory of 


‘The Merchant of Venice was presented last 
evening, Miss Glossop-Harris taking the part of 
Portia and Mr, Collier playing He umiet. It was 
a well-balanced performance. 

Wolve rhampton Expre 88. 


It doesn’t sound so, somehow, 


‘‘The Chairman suggested that all strangers 
‘cupped,’ meaning 
that they should have an empty cup shown to 
them.” —Nottingham Guardian. 
This would be more than 
blood could stand. 


flesh and 


“The convict was overpowered and removed 
to separate cells.” — Yorkshire Post. 
He must have been overpowered rather 
roughly. 
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| AT THE PLAY. 


“Tue Honeymoon.” 
‘* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
"Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

Tus is what the fascinating widow, 
Flora Lloyd, discovered one hour after 
her marriage to Cedric Haslam—and 
a hundred years after Byron. 

She might have found it out earlier 
seeing that the late Mr. Lloyd had 
been a successful stockbroker “ in the 
Kaffir Circus,’ where love does not 
commonly intrude, but perhaps her 
marriage to him was never meant for 
anything but a business arrangement. 
Anyhow, when Cedric, the leading 
English airman, proposed to cut the 
honeymoon short in order to forestall 
a German in the first flight over 
Snowdon, Flora was deeply hurt. No 
good for Cedric to say that it was for 
the honour of England; he didn’t 
really love her, if he put his aeroplane 
first. 

Even in America one could hardly 
ask for a separation at tea-time on the 
day of one’s marriage, and yet the 
difference between husband and wife 
was not a mere lover’s quarrel to be 
patched up with kisses and tears. A 
deus ex machind was wanted here, and 
Mr. Bennett cleverly produced him in 
the shape of a Bishop, who had just 
made the discovery that the curate 
who married them was a bogus one. 
Whereupon Flora (twice a widow now) 
thinks that, after all, she won't get 
married again. But meanwhile Cedric 
| hears privately that the German 
| airman has broken his leg. There 
| being now no need to cut short 
| the honeymoon, he hastens to con- 
| fess that he was wrong and that 
; love is much more important than 
| aeroplanes. ‘ Has anythinz happened 

to make you change your mind ?”’ asks 
j Flora, who has also heard privately 





‘about the leg. ‘ Nothing,” swears 

Cedric. “ Liar,” says Flora in effect, 
»“and I love you for it.” For though 

the position of aeroplanes in Cedric’s 
| scheme of life may still be doubtful, it 
| is at least plain that honeymoons take 
)} precedence of honour. Which is one 
up for honeymoons. 

Mr. Bennett's play is extraordin- 
| avily ingenious ; but the dialogue is so 
| fresh and the characters for the most 
; part so natural that his artifices do 
not intrude themselves unduly. He 
| has, too, a disarming way with him. 
| Just as you are going to point out that 
the bogus curate is more like a novel 
than real life, one of his characters 
makes that very observation; and at a 
family council upon the broken engage- 
ment /'lora herself comments on the 


I said to Cedric in the First Act.” But 
there is no one to prevent me from 
lodging an objection against the Bishop. 
I have only once been within three 
yards of a Bishop, but I am sure they 
don’t really pat women’s hands and 
call them “my dear lady.” I object 
also to the Swiss waiter’s comments 
on English life; Mr. Saw does both 
comments and waiters so much better. 

The opening of the First Act, brilli- 
antly played by Miss Marte Temprst 
and Mr. GraHam Browne, is the 
most delightful thing I have ever 
seen on the stage. Miss TremPEst 
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THE HAPPY COUPLE. 

Cedric Haslain Mr. GRAHAM Browne. 
Flora Lloyd Miss Marie TEMPEsT. 
continued to be delightful all through, 
but Mr. Browne was not quite big 
enough for the later scenes. In the 
Third Act he never for a moment gave 
the impression of a man who has 
| sacrificed his honour to his love. Miss 
| Kate SeRJEANTSON and Messrs. DeEn- 
'nis Eapime, Dion Bovucicauut, and 
Bast. Hatiam were all as good as 
they could possibly be. M. 








** A quice which evidently does not object to 
street noises and other distractions, has built a 
nest in a tree which overhangs the Banbury-road 
footpath. The nest is only some ten feet or so 
from the ground, but the bird takes no heed of 
passers-by.” —O.wford Times, 


Never having seen a quice we are left 





| staginess of it with the remark, “ As| 


cold. 





MODUS OPERANDI. 

« Drar,” said Olive, “will you just 
run out and post this letter for me?” 
And this at half-past nine in the 
evening, when I supposed I had settled 
in comfortably for good ! 

Our flat is up four flights of stairs 
and the pillar-box is just round the 
corner to the right, but to reach it 
it is necessary first to go down the 
four flights of stairs. Life is very hard. 

“T will go down-stairs,” I said, 
forcing myself to be cheerful, “I will 
go round the corner to the right, and I 
will slip the letter into the slit provided 
for the purpose.” I illustrated this by 
a gesture. * But first I will put on my 
hat.” 

“Goodness gracious,” said Olive, 
there being no such thing as gratitude, 
“whatever do you want to put on a 
hat for?” 

“ And also,” I said, forgiving her, 
“T will put on an overcoat.” 

Olive, to be sure of making her 
coming sarcasm heard, followed me 
out into the hall. As she was there, I 
thought she might as well be used, so 
I compelled her to put the letter down 
on the hat-stand and to help me on with 
the coat. ‘ Will you not also take a 
packet of sandwiches,” she asked, “ in 
case?” With that she hurried back 
into the drawing-room to avoid a 
possible back answer, and slammed 
the door. 

“To show that I am undefeated,” 
I said to myself, “I also will slam a 
door,”’ and I was glad to hear that a 
front door can express even more 
indignation than a drawing-room door. 
“And now,” I added jocosely, “I will 
take steps.” 

At the bottom of the first flight, “I 
will run down the next to keep my 
legs warm,” I said; at the bottom of 
the second flight, “I will put my 
hands in my pockets to keep them 
warm’; at the bottom of the third, 
“T will turn up my collar to keep my 
neck warm”; at the bottom of the 
fourth, “ I will now cease running so 
as to avoid the suspicion of the police- 
man at the corner.” 

At the corner the policeman said 
“ Good night, Sir,” and I still felt warm 
all over. ‘This is splendid,” I said; 
“T will now go direct to the pillar-box.” 

Arrived there, I contemplated the 
important slit and a last bright idea 
occurred to me. “And now,” I 
said, “I will go back and fetch the 
letter.” 





“Serious fire on the Manchester 
Ship Canal,” said the posters last 
week. What Lancashire does to-day, 
the Thames may do to-morrow. 
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THE FINISH. 


Morninea had broken upon a chill 
white fog, eloquent of the fact that 
already November was within mea- 
surable distance. As the day advanced, 
however, this vanished before a mild 
but persevering sunshine, which to- 
wards three in the afternoon contrived 
to make the exuberance of indoor fires 
somewhat oppressive. About then the 
Hostess began to do mysterious things 
in the garden with a thermometer. 
She brought back the result triumph- 
antly. “I really don’t know why we 
shouldn’t,” she said, “just for the last 
time.” The girl who was staying there, 
appealed to, also saw no reason why 
they shouldn’t. The master of the 
house was naturally ignored. Thus it 
happened that basket-chairs and a tea- 
table were carried out, and that the 
Constant Guest, dropping in about four 
o'clock for his weekly refreshment, 
found them all seated, a little with the 
demeanour of adventurers, under the 
familiar tree at the far corner of the 
tennis-lawn. 

The lawn itself was not yellow- 
brown, as it had been lately, but of 
a vivid green, unkempt and pitted with 
tiny earthworks of black goil. Faintly 


lines of the courts. Decaying leaves 
were everywhere, and the whole thing 
was undeniably damp. But the guest 
ignored this. 

“Tout comme autrefois !” 
claimed reminiscently. 

“Isn’t it?” said the Hostess. “Don’t 
you feel that you present what the 
sea-side column of The Telegraph calls 
an animated and summer-like appear- 
ance? We do.” 

“Glorious!” murmured the Guest, 
accepting his cup from the Girl (who 
had been staying there so long that 
she didn’t even need to ask him how 
many lumps); “I never thought to sit 
under this jolly old tree again for 
months. What a year; and what times 
we have had, we four, in this garden!” 

“Yes,” said the Girl. The Master, 
who had that very morning been 


he ex- 


looked up sharply. 

“ Well,” the Hostess observed, “ this 
must be the end of it, anyhow. A 
little final p.p.c. call, and then definitely 
good-bye.” 

“* What are we waiting for, you and 
I?’” murmured the Guest dreamily. 

“ Personally, for a match. Thanks!” 
The Host put down his cup and rose. 
“This St. Luke’s summer business may 
be romantic but it is also rheumatic. 
Marion ”—to the Hostess—* come and 
Show me where you want those new 
hybrids for next year.” 
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ADMIRABLE AS IS THE MOVING STAIRCASE AT Earw’s Court STATION, WE THINK THAT 
THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC MIGHT BE ‘‘SPEEDED UP” STILL MORE WERE THE OFFICIALS TO 
MAKE USE OF THE PARCEL CHUTE FOR THAT PURPOSE. 








off arm-in-arm, leaving the Girl andthe] “Shall we go and advise them about 

Guest together by the tea-table. ‘the roses? I feel quite a proprietary 
“Do you remember the wasps ?’’| interest in this garden by now. Don’t 

the Girl began rather nervously; “we you?” 

couldn’t have sat here quietly like this! “ We’ve been here together so often, 





a month ago.” you mean? Yes. But I’m still waiting. 
| ‘Glorious!"’ murmured the Guest| Please be quick, because we’re both 
‘again; “‘kiss me once——’ I beg catching cold, and I shan’t move till 


your pardon! ” rou answer.” 


Then she recovered herself. “Oh,} The Girl looked down. 
| Tosti, of course! I’d forgotten it was don’t be so silly!” she said. 
| a@ quotation.” | “Then I shall have to do it for you. 
“ What did you think it was?” | You thought it was a suggestion, and 
“There's the very place where you you were quite right. Jt was.” 
slipped that afternoon we were at Away in the rose-garden, where there 
deuce for twenty-five minutes. I can were still a few tight, heart-shaped 
see the mark now. What fun it was!”| buds that appeared always about to 





“ Please 





They strolled | 


“The painful is always humorous.! blossom and never did, the Hostess 


| But you haven’t answered my question. was glancing back towards the pair 


under the tree a little wistfully. 


What did you think—— ?” 
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“Don’t forget that five shillings,” she | The Admiralty has accepted an offer 
reminded the Host. ‘You were so|from the Liverpool Navy League to 
certain that he would before the present an aeroplane to the Navy. 
summer was over. I wish I’d lost!” | The War Office would like it to be 

“T wish you had, too. This gar-| known that it also is open to consider 
dening is an expensive job. Why can’t| charitable gifts. Horses in small or 
all these buds earn their guano by|large quantities would be especially 
coming out, instead of malingering on | acceptable, it being desired to form as 
like that? They ’re chilled. Take them | large a force as possible of Mounted 
indoors and give them hot water and | Cavalry. 
brandy.” 

“T did read something about warm 
water,” began the Hostess dubiously. 
Then she gripped his arm. “Oh, George, 
look!’ she said in an excited whisper. 
“T believe he has!” 

The Host looked. ‘Won on the 
post!’’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“Mid- October, but that counts as 
summer in a year like this, anyhow 
with garden-tea. That’s five bob 
towards the new roses!’’ He sneezed ; 
and they crept quietly into the house. 


wee 
% 


A burglar who broke into a house at 
Hamburg was, The Express tells us, so 
busy trying on a flowered waistcoat in 
front of a looking-glass that he did+not 
notice the entrance of the owner ac- 
companied by a policeman. We trust 
that this moral story, showing the 
danger of vanity, may be copied into 
all the Sunday School books. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorRGATE are 
about to issue a book of the Kina’s 
Speeches. We understand that it will 
be published on the royalty system, 
but its price will not be a sovereign. 





CHARIVARIA. 

Tue latest news about the war is to * 
the effect that the Turks and the Arabs; ‘‘ A new type of Music Hall song,” 
in the vicinity of Tripoli are looking | we read, “will be heard this winter. 
forward with keen pleasure to the It is ‘the surprise song.’’’ Dare we 





two biplanes which the Italians are|its being a song with some sense 
bringing over, aviation displays being | in it ? 

comparatively rare in that part of the “> 

world. In an article entitled “ Why Peers 
the current number of The London 
Magazine, the writer asks, “ Against 
their well-turned weapons, what chance 
lias a mere peer, all unlearned in the 
arts of war?” This is, of course, 
peculiarly true when the Peer is an 
officer in the Guards. 


“What,” enquires ‘“‘ Observator” in 
The Observer, ‘is the principle on which 
a war acquires its name? Why is the 
Tripolitan conflict called the Turco- 
Italian war rather than the Italo- 
Turkish war?” A Turkish gentleman 
informs us that the war is so called 
because the Turks are ultimately going a 
to come out on top. We are always glad to see attempts 

“ae to brighten up our English watering- 
places. Among the attractions of a 
cinematograph theatre at Folkestone, 
we saw announced the other day, were 
“ Animated Pictures” of the funeral of 
local celebrity. 


A Tripolitan Arab, hearing some 
| Italians in a Paris café congratulat- 
ing one another on the capture of 
Tripoli, seized one of them by the 
legs and hurled him through a plate- 
glass window. It is thought that 
the Tripolitan Arab must have lost 
his temper. 





The children at an Erith school were 
taken, the other day, to a travelling 
menagerie and circus in order to give 
them a practical lesson in natural 
history. Later on, we understand, 
they are to be taken to see a classical 
dancer in order to learn anatomy. 


The Dreadnought belonging to the 
Portuguese Royalists which figured in 
our newspaper columns has not yet 
been discovered. No doubt she is 
lurking somewhere in shallow waters - 
disguised as an outrigger. Fire broke out in a small wild beast 

— show in the Nottingham Goose Fair 
last week, but the roaring of the lions 
gave the alarm in time to prevent 
serious damage. We consider that, as 
a mark of appreciation, the intelligent 
beasties should now have pretty ribbons 
tied round their necks and be given 
their freedom. 


The Marquis pE Soverat, inter- 
viewed by a representative of The Daily 
Chronicle, informed him that K1ne 
MANUEL was greatly interested in the 
Royalist rising in Portugal. Those who 
were fighting there for His Majesty will, 
we are sure, be glad to hear this. 











arrival of the eight monoplanes and / hope that the surprise will consist in | 


Marry Actresses,” which appears in| 





At a show held at Dereham, Norfolk, 
horses and ponies aged 29, 28, and 26, 
secured awards. The old fellows, we 
understand, met afterwards and had an 
interesting chat about the days when 
there were no motor-cars. 


The police dog Mylord has been sent 
away in disgrace from the Louvre owing 
to his irrepressible terror of an Egyptian 
sphinx. He has been succeeded by a 
dog named Max. The incident has 
caused a good deal of quiet satisfaction 
in Berlin. 

*k & 

A feature of the annual display of 
fashions in the Longchamps enclosure 
on the occasion of the Autumn Grand 
Prix was a number of complete costumes 
of fur. Rough-coated dogs are claiming 
that the idea originated with them. 


Smart women, we are told, are now 
expected to carry coloured umbrellas 
which harmonise with their costumes. 
This reminds us of the lady who walked 
into a Circulating Library the other 
day, and, when asked what book she 
required, said, ‘Oh, one to match my 
dress, please.” 


Gowns with bodices designed like the 
knights’ armour of medizval days are 
one of the latest fashions in Paris. We 
are not surprised at this, for suits of 

armour always had one point in com- 

/mon with modern dress. They had no 
| pockets, and the problem as to where 
ithe knights of old placed their hand- 
kerchiefs has never been satisfactorily 
| solved. 


{ ao OAS 





A new crown worth £65,000 is to be 
made for the Kine to be used during 
‘the Delhi Durbar. One hears much 
about the extravagance of women now- 
a-days, but we doubt whether a member 
of that sex has ever given so much for 
her head-gear. 





Up to the year 1842, we are told, 
there was no organ in the church at 
Elmton, Derbyshire, and the parish 
clerk used to whistle the tunes facing 
the congregation. Here, perhaps, we 
have a hint as to how church services 
might be brightened up to-day. 








Mr. Punch begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of 1,259 letters pointing out 
‘that Corsica is not part of the Italian 
‘Kingdom, as alleged in last week's 
‘number. Mr. Punch, however, has 4 | 
‘reputation as a prophet to keep up; 
‘as a student of human nature he 
knows how the passion for annexa- 
‘tion grows upon one, and all he says 
just now is, “ Wait and see.” 
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Brown (rising in bed), ** No, No, 10's ALL RIGHT; I DON’T MEAN TO INTERFERE WITH you. I WAS ONLY GOING TO ASK IF YCu'D 


MIND TAKING AWAY THE ORNAMENTAL WATCH-DOG YOU ’LL FIND IN THE GARDEN,” 








AN iNSTALLATION. 


Fair Mystery, and here at last thou art. 
Much have I sighed for thee in this high den 
Wherein at intervals I sit apart 
Driving a hard but fairly rhythmic pen. 
O thou that with thy soft and whispering tone 
Bringst me the commune of my fellow-men 
When I am bored and weary of my own, 
I give thee cheer, glad cheer, my Telephone. 


Yes, I have sighed for thee. In that dull mood 
That breaks upon the stubborn quest of rhyme, 
Oft I have yearned for someone to intrude 
Upon my loneliness—not waste my time, 
But cheer me with sweet converse, and begone, 
Leaving me my Parnassian heights to climb ; 
Not like the well-beloved but tactless John, 
Who ruins all because he will stay on. 


But now henceforth that genial soul may be 
Mine in a moment (and cut off at will) ; 
I summon George; a voice responds; 'tis he: 
I would have speech with Thomas or with Bill ; 
They answer: nay, the greatest of the town 
Are at my call, those barren moods to fill; 
A stirring thought, that for one trifling brown 
I may almost ring up the very Crown. 


Nay, there is better. Take, for instance, Jones ; 
Jones, as a comrade, has no parallel ; 

His wit is Attic, his mellifluous tones 
Are, in their timbre, suggestive of a bell. 


His countenance can make you quite unwell ? 
| ’Twere sweet to have my Jones about the place ; 
In all his charm, without that silly face. 


There are, I know, that gaze on thee awry, 
As one wherewith the hostile may profane 

Their holiest privacy, but not so, I; 
| Only the green, methinks, need thus complain. 
Me, it shall be a privilege most rare 
| To learn thy “ call,” and one that few shall gain ; 
Others may search the book, for all I care ; 

They will not find it; it will not be there. 


And there is she. Henceforth for ever near, 
Maiden, all coyly on this wavering line 
I will breathe nothings in your shell-like ear, 
You will, no doubt, breathe nothings into mine. 
| Oh, this is wondrous, truly this is great! — 
| O magic Telephone, what powers are thine, 
| That can unite true lovers, and abate 
} 
| 


The toils of letter-writing, which I hate. Dum-Dum. 








The Navy League Spirit. 

“The Navy League of Victoria, B.C., has bought the old surveying 
ship Egeria for six million five hundred dollars.—Zeuter.” 
| Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
| Hang the expense. We must have a navy. 
| . P 

“Full moon on Sunday,” we read under “ Local Intelli- 
gence” inthe Arbroath Herald. “ Full moon on Sunday, 
visible at Arbroath,” is how it is generally announced in 
| the London papers. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue world at large and Italy in particular are indebted 
to Mr. Georce TrEvELYAN for his record of the career ot 
GarrBaLpI. Already he has written of what is perhaps the 
least-known episode—GariBaLpI’s defence of the Roman 
Republic. He has told the fascinating story of the descent 
upon Sicily, and now completes the trilogy in a volume, 
published by Lonemans, entitled Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy. It is possible exigeant readers may complain that 
for immediate effect the book is, more especially in the 
battle scenes, overladen with detail. It is certainly water- 
logged with footnotes reciting authorities that might well be 
taken for granted. Except to the man of leisure on a desert 
island, footnotes are tiresomely superfluous. Admitting 


ecstasy of the chase, is a fine study, but the conversational 
gifts of Mrs. FitzSymons and the buccaneering tricks of 
the Widow Delanty are our chief delight in this exhilarating 
entertainment. By the gash of war—to quote from the 
book itself—it beats bees in the making of wax ! 





Fearful that in these days it may not be taken altogether 
as a compliment, I hazard the opinion that Madame 
ALBANESI!’s work is instinct with womanliness. One does 
not expect from her anything strikingly original in the 
form of plot, but she can be trusted to provide a clean 
entertainment, and this is to be found in Poppies in the 
Corn (Hutcuinson). The author’s forte is rather to pro- 
duce atmosphere than to draw character, and the description 
of the farm where the heroine lived with an old servant is 
given with a fragrance and pathos delightful to remember. 
On the other hand, Madame 








the exception, here comes 
in one of the little ironies | 
of life, for the man of leisure | 
so circumstanced has not| 
access to one of Mr. Car-|} 
neGin’s Libraries where he| 
might verify the references. | 
Ignoring the footnotes and | 








ALBANESI’s bad people are 
too saturated with sinfulness, 
and her good people unnatu- 
rally near to  saintliness, 
Both the perfidious Leila 
Arundale and the perfect 
Katherine Fenemore would 
have been more human if 





discreetly skipping some of 
the topographical details of 
the battles, one has a moving | 
story of the making of Italy | 
and of the men who accom- 
plished the task. We see 
Victor EMMANUEL, genuinely | 
touched by GariBapr's | 


the one had possessed a 
saving virtue and the other 
even a minor fault. Fiction 
teaches me that hereditary 
quarrels end in lovers’ meet- 
ings, a benign arrangement 
which I devoutly hope is as 
usual as novelists would have 





marvellous achievement, | 
ready to hold him in fra- | 
ternal embrace, after a cer- | 
tain point abruptly drawn) 
off by the subtle statesman | 
whose policy it was that 
the monarchy should profit | 
by GarrpaLp1's chivalry, and | 
that when he had made} 
possible the unification of) 
Italy under the Savoy! 














morro 














us believe. Anyhow, Madame 
ALBANESI has persuaded me 
that such a result is possible, 
and for this and also for an 
excellently-written book I 
tender her my thanks. 


It was all the fault of The 
Little Green Gate (Con- 
TABLE), through which Peter 








dynasty, he should be more 
| or less rudely thrust aside. 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 
Piceuiia led d | XII.—Tue GastronoMicAL EXPERT OF A FAMOUS WEST-END 
rough the tangled drama} pesrauraNtT INSPECTING NIGHTINGALES’ TONGUES. 


came from the beechwoods 
into the garden and the life 
of the woman of the brown 
earth and the flowers. They, 








shines the steadfast presence 
of GaARIBALDI, simple in manner, dauntless in courage, 
consumed by the one desire to free Italy. ‘ What a noble 
human being!” Tennyson exclaimed, after making his 
acquaintance during his visit to England. 


SHERIDAN, it was said, was deterred from writing more 


Scandal. So it might be said that his gifted compatriots, 
Miss SoMERVILLE and “ Martin Ross,” have of late years 
been afraid of the authors of Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M. Well, after reading Dan Russel the Fox 
(METHUEN) we can assure them that they need labour 
under this apprehension no longer. Their new novel is as 
| good as anything they have done: indeed in sheer virtuosity 
| of expression it eclipses their previous efforts. In wealth of 
| humour it ranks with the 2.M.; in penetrating insight it is 
| on a par with The Real Charlotte. They have, in short, not 
| only equalled their best, but they have achieved the well-nigh 
{ impossible feat of writing a sporting novel which will give 
thrills to a tailor. And the characters, such is the pro- 
digality of their invention, are all new. Katharine Rowan, 





a somewhat priggish young lady de-intellectualized by the | 


plays because he was afraid of the author of The School for | 


were young and 





they loved; and for four sweet June days 


‘and through the midsummer madness of the thunder- 


‘storm sent to them by fate on their last evening together, 
before the fiercer storm of life burst upon them, they shut 
out the world; and the garden and the woods were for 
them twain the Garden of Eden. But outside its sanctuary 
there were other people. Most of all there was the girl 
to whom Peter had given his word before he blundered 
through the little green gate into the other woman’s heart. 
So they were up against the old problem of the conflict 
between love and duty, which, I have an idea, can only be 
solved rightly by those who, like Peter and the lady of the 
garden, are wise and strong enough to see that they are one 
and the same thing. Let me advise you to lift the latch 
of The Little Green Gate and learn for yourself the rest 
of the story, which Stenia CALLAGHAN tells with so much 
understanding of the beauty and sadness and humour of life. 








Mousse of 


‘The menu was as follows:—Natives. Turtle soup. ... —s 
as 


chicken a la toulouce. Roast fillet of beef. Horse a la toulcuse. 
fillet of beef. Horsetoes.”—Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


No, no horse at all, thanks. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Wauat Mr. Lroyp Georce has for a| 
long time been wanting to knowis: Why | 
are they called Friendly Societies ? 
Well, he knows now. 

Some persons, w hes once they begin 
to pretend, seem to find it difficult to 
know where to stop. The Portuguese 


only been pretending to fight. 


Some recently published statistics | 
show that Denmark possesses only two 
centenarians. With a view to increas- 
ing their number the Danish Govern- 
ment, we understand, intends to insti- 
tute Old Age Pensions payable at the 
age of 101. i i 


Congressmen in America, 
we learn from The Pittsburg 
Dispatch, are entitled to free 
Turkish baths, free Roman 
baths, free shower baths, 
and free shaves. This ex- 
plains why American poli- 
tics are so clean. 


“Mr. and Mrs, EDWARD 
Carrerns, of Sutton (Suf- 
folk), have recently cele- 
brated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 
Mr. Carrerys still wears the 
same waistcoat he wore on 
his wedding day.” Frankly, 
while we admire the omni- 
science of The Daily Mail, 
we fail to see what end is| Is RE 
served by circulating petty Coxe 
scandal of this kind. | by ais COLL 

Comment on the fact that a cer- 
tain lady decided in favour of giving a 
Park to the people of Sheffield “instead 
of having a fine set of jewels for 
herself, Zhe Observer remarks that her 
name should have been Gopiva. This 
insinuation that the lady in question 
usually wears nothing, not even jewels, 
has, we understand, given grave offence. 


Eleven ladies were refused admission 
to a whist drive 
ground that they had entered into a 
conspiracy to cheat. 
the ladies to say that they did not 
know that cheating was not allowed. 


While the Rev. H. E. 
curate of St. Augustine’s, Fulham, was | 
at evening service on Sunday his resi- 
dence was entered by burglars, furs, 
silver cups, and money being taken 
away. This would make some men 
give up going to church, and it 





Pretender has, according to all accounts, 


ASSISTANTS 
EMBARRASSMENT 


WILLIAMS, | 


speaks well for Mr. Wutu1aMs’ grit, 


‘that it shall make no > difference to him. 
Annoyed at the ‘statement that di- 
vorees are more frequent amorg 
authors than among other classes, sev- 
eral actors have written to deny indig- 
nantly that this i IS 80. 
| 
No fewer than t two ‘pelle of bul- 
locks forcing their way into milliners’ 
shops were reported last week. It is 
thought that the practice of supplying 
| animals with sun-bonnets during the 
‘hot weather has given some of ‘them 
an appetite for finery. 


The Express describes a glutton 
belonging to the Zoological Society 


as “The Greatest Eater on Earth,’ 
anl1 many parents are regretting this! 





AMALGAMATED 
MEMBERS AT 


THAT THE 
MAY CALL OUT ITS 


PORTED 


-EAG UE, 


CHARI VA RL 


‘that hie 3 is, we wndenteall. Ateratosd 


SociETY OF 
ANY 
OF A PEKLFORMER WHO QUITE EXPECTED TO BE CAUGHT 





FACTS WORTH FILING 


(With the usual acknowledgments to our 
contemporaries.) 


In Aucenrta the horses outnumber the 
human beings; in Venice it is the other 
way about. 


THE INVENTOR of pyjamas died with- 
out realising any considerable fortune 
from his idea. 


AN ORDINARY beer-bottle cork if thrust 
to the bottom of a bathful of water, 
will, when released, rapidly come to the 
surface. This can be tried at home. 





| 
| Tae Lonpon sparrow will not, as a 
|rule, attack a man unless provoked. 

| 


In THE Britisu Navy the offence of 





“ masquerading in female attire” is not | 
now punishable by death. 
WHALEBONE has_ been 


suggested as the best ma- 
terial for golf- balls, but 
nothing has as yet come of 
the idea. 


A German archeologist 
, has conclusively prov ed that 
| there were no railings round 
‘the Garden of Eden. 


UsED WAX MATCHES lave 
little or no commercial 
value in Iceland. 


THE COMMON 
can lift nearly eight times 
its own weight, but it is 
'seldom employed for this 
purpose in the British Isles. 
ACROBATS’ 


MOMENT, | CORNISH FISHERMEN will 


} who use rabbits as bait. 











‘attempt to put little boys on their! 
mettle. a 


Those who are interested in curious 


names will be pleased with an advertise- | 


ment, appearing in The Daily Mail, 
which began as follows :— 
PERSONAL. 
Will any Solicitor who has since the | 
year 1900 prepared any Will for the! 
above named deceased, &e., &e. 


at Brooklyn on the| 


Speaking to an ‘interviewer on the'| 


| Honorary Secretary said, ‘‘ We are not 

‘admitting clergymen to membership.” 

'As the Honorary Secretary 

fev. H. R. L. Suepparp, the situation 

is decidedly piquant. 

| 

“MORE READABLE THAN EVER 
DESPITE ITS PICTURES,” 

, advertises The Bystander. Our con- | 

| temporary is really too modest. In our | 

opinion its pictures are not half bad. 


is the, 


By suPERSTITIOUS people green figs 
are considered to be a sign of a severe 
| winter. 





this 
Suite, 


‘* EMIGRATION.—Look what Sacrifice 
means ; Inld. Rosewood Drwng-rm. 
;Cabnt. Piano, Table, Wtr Clr Drwngs, Prize 
| Set Fr-irons, Overmntel, Oak Bureau, Bdm. 
Suite, Hall Std., Crpts, Linos, Blk. & Cprt 
Bdstds, Wire Mtrss. Gas Stoves, Dng. Table, 
Lthr. Couch, Arm Chairs, Vowel W asher.” 

Manchester Evening Chronicle, 


| The “Vowel Washer” (if you got as 
far as that) seems to have had a busy 


It is only fair to; aims of the new Cavendish Club, the | morning. 





The Simpie Life. 

| ‘*Tsen Chun Hsuan, the Viceroy, who has 
| been sent to deal with the rebellion in Szechuan, 
| has been described as an Oriental Kitchener with 
! a penchant for cutting off heads. He is a strong 
man of simple tastes.” —Daily Chronicle. 

But even men of simple tastes have 
their little hobbies. With some it is 
‘fretwork; with Hsvan it is cutting off 
‘heads. 
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house-fly | 


refuse to go out with visitors | 
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THE LOYALISTS. 


(Suggested by SournEy’s * The Batile 
of Blenheim.’’) 

[The period is some 55 years hence, Lord 
Ha.spury, by now a veteran of advanced years, 
is explaining the crisis of 1911 to two of his 
remote descendants, christened after the great 
WILLovucusy DE Broke and the famous F. E. 
Siru.] 

Ir was an autumn evening, 
Old Die-hard’s work was done, 
He had, in fact, attained the age 
Of seven-score years and one; 
And with him chatted at his knee 
His great-great-grandchild, Willoughby. 


Upon the floor the latter’s twin, 
Young Effie, sat and played 
With something sharp and smooth and 
fine 
And lettered on the blade; 
And asked if it was used in war, 
And what the B.M.G. was for. 


“ That is the trowel,” he replied, 
“ With which I was to pat 

The Die-hard Club’s foundation-brick, 
Only the scheme fell flat ; 

’Tis a memento dear to me 

Of the great age of loyalty.” 


“ But tell us what the letters mean,” 
She asked with eager shout. 

‘“ Batrour Must Go,” said he, “ but why 
I could not well make out; 

But this at least for sure I know 

That anyhow he didn’t go.”’ 


« And who was Batrour, tell us that?” 
** Our noble chief,’’ he said. 
* And was there anyone who wished 
To be the chief instead ? ” 
‘No. Things like that aren’t done,” 
said he, 
‘‘ By men of simple loyalty.” 


“Dear great-great-grandpa,” said the 


oy, 
“ Didn’t you think it strange, 
If they were all such loyal men, 
That they should want a change?” 
“You are too small to grasp,” said he, 
“The rules of party loyalty. 


“They loved him, oh so well, but 
thought 
He sadly wanted grit ; 
They felt that if they kicked him hard 
He might improve a bit.” 
Said Effie: “ Well, it seems to me 
A funny sort of loyalty.” 


*T am an old man,” Die-hard said, 
“ But I was younger then, 

And possibly was flattered by 
These loyal gentlemen.” 

Said Effie: “ Still it seems to me 

A funny sort of loyalty.” 


“ Kind words the Duke of MarLBorouGcH 
spoke, 
And our good SELBORNE too.” 





“ But wasn’t it,” said Willoughby, 
A rotten thing to do?” 

“T grant that it was not,” said he, 

“ The usual kind of loyalty. 


But none the less the Chief sat tight 
And never turned a hair.” 

“ And did he thank you,” asked the boy, 
For all your loving care?” 

“One doesn’t want reward,” said he, 

For acts of simple loyalty.” 0.5. 





HOME RULE FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
* North Close,” Oct. 22, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I think it would 
be a ripping idea if you would let me 
contribute my views on the Home Rule 
question to your paper. There’s so 
much rot written. about schoolboys 
only thinking of games and grub, that 
I want to show people we ’ve got views 
about the Empire a jolly sight more 
sensible than most of the putrid rot 
the rotters stick in the papers. There’s 
a fellow in The Observer—of course we 
take in all the best papers—who’s 
allowed three long columns every week 
and sometimes four, to say just what 
he likes in. That’s what I should like, 
tut as it would take up about five 
pages in Punch, I suppose you would 
consider it a bit too hefty for a start. 

I’m writing this during English hour 
with the Head. Of course I wouldn’t 
dream of doing it under Old Beefy’s 
nose—that’s Mr. Calthrop, our house- 
master. He’s got an eye like a gimlet 
and can spot you through a brick wall, 
though now he’s married he’s not 
quite the man he was. I always think 
marriage is a mistake for any ush. It 
makes him soft. 

This Home Rule matter is a bigger 
thing than most people think—you can 
take that from me. It’s not going to 
stop with Ireland. When I was a 
house prefect—I got reduced, you 
know, over that row with the Head— 
I could see quite clearly what a ripping 
idea it is to let men govern the men 
whose tricks they understand. Do 
you think there was any ragging or 
slacking in my preps.? You bet not— 
I’d done most of the tricks myself, so 
I knew! Let Repmonp take prep. in 
an Irish Parliament, and he'll know 
how to keep them in order and make 
the beggars behave like good little boys. 

I said Home Rule’s not going to 
stop with Ireland. Home Rule’s what 
we want. Of course we’ve got a little 
of it already in the prefect system, but 
not enough by a hundred miles. You 
read an awful lot of rot in the papers 
about the defects of a public school 
education, but there’s some truth in 
it, and it’s all due to the rotten idea 
that middle-aged fossils know what’s 
best for boys. Let the middle-aged 
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footlers make rules for the other 
middle-aged footlers, say I, and let 
boys—-I mean of course the sensible 
fellows with a real knowledge of the 
world—make rules for boys. 

Don’t you imagine that we'd cut 
out work altogether, or any rot like 
that. Work is jolly good discipline 
for kids, who want their little noses 
held down to the bally grindstone. 
But the older fellows—men of the 
world, you know—ought to be allowed 
to choose how much time they ’ll give 
to work and what subjects they'll go 
in for. Take my case. .My pater 
wants me to go into Parliament some 
day, and as he’s got the cash we can 
take that as settled. Now what use 
is Latin and Greek to me when I get 
into Parliament ? Nowadays they only 
jeer at you if you try and quote Latin 
and Greek in the House, like Burke 
and Macaunay and Appison and those 
sort of fellows used to do. 

If I had my choice I'd swot at 
something a jolly sight more useful. 
I’d have an ush specially to teach us 
repartee and polite slanging—I mean 
like knowing how to call a man a bally 
liar without his being able to object. 
Of course we know something about 
repartee already, considering we spend 
most of our spare time trying to score 
off one another; but when a grown-up 
hears it he calls it “rude” or 
“vulgar.” Men’s repartee is just the 
same thing, but it’s put in polite 
language, and I admit ours isn’t. For 
instance, when that sarcastic little 
scug Ironsides said to me the other 
day, “I hear Mrs. Beefy is trying to 
improve your dear little minds at North 
Close with Sunday readings from 
Dante,” which is quite true, I replied, 
“You ought to. Your ears are big 
enough. When you flap them in 
chapel you send a draught down our 
necks like the Piccadilly Tube.” 

Now I wonder how you’d construe 
that in parliamentary English ? 

I hope you'll be able to print this 
letter, because, for another reason, I 
could do with a little cash. I’ve 
promised to dine my uncle at the Troc. 
on term-holiday, and I want to do the 
thing in style. Yours truly, 

P. H. Rogers. 





‘*They ride up silent and unchallenged to 
the walls, they smile at us the smile of a friend, 
and without more ado we lower the portcullis.’ 

Morning Post. 

Now, we ask—is that the act of a real 
friend? If the writer had simply 
raised the drawbridge directly they 
were in sight or challenged them and 
told them that they couldn't come any’ 
further, we should have said nothing. 
But this is treachery. 
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i 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 


Scene.—An Historic Costume Ball. 


Mr. Batrour (as Charles II., to Mr. Austen Chamberlain as James, Duke of York). “WHAT WAS IT 
TWO OR THREE CENTURIES AGO: ‘THEY ’LL NEVER KILL ME 
STRANGE HOW THE WORDS COME BACK TO ME.” 


MAKE YOU KING’? 
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Macpherson (about to drive at the eighteenth tee, and breaking the silence which has been maintained since the start), ‘‘ Dor-n-R-My.” 


Macphail. ‘‘CHATTER-R-R-BOX |” 




















la roar.” Among the old allies of Mr. 
| EpwarpeEs who have already promised 
to attend we may mention the Duchess 
| of Southease, formerly Miss Ruby Twist ; 

A rew further particulars of the | the Countess of Strewth, formerly Miss 
dinner to Mr. Grorcze Epwarpes! Lucie Rogue; the Marchioness of 
which is being arranged for next month! Findon, formerly Miss Gladys Hopp; 
in honour of his completion of twenty-|and Lady Bridgeparty, formerly Miss 
five years’ management of the Gaiety; Zena Wunce. It is also hoped to 
Theatre have reached us, Wecan now /|obtain acceptances from such old 


THE GEORGE EDWARDES 
BANQUET. 


PorTENTOUS PREPARATIONS. 


| 


definitely assert that the chair will not 


be taken by Mr. Jay Gounp, as was at 


Gaiety favourites—familiar among the 
Chorus to all who rented pews in the 


one time feared. Who was to be chair-| nineties, even 


if their voices were 


Rose Society, in which stress is laid on 
the fact that Mr. George EpwarprEs 
is the greatest peeress-maker since 
Cuarzes IT. 

The Amalgamated. Society of Minor 
Poets have prepared an Ode of Gratitude 
to Mr. EpwarpEs, composed by sixteen 
writers, and emphasizing the services 
he has rendered to their cause by the 
practice of encouraging literary co- 
partnership. . 

Another gratifying tribute will be the 
address presented by a deputation from 











man was naturally a question of the| never heard except more or less in 
gravest importance, and Lord Lans-|unison—as Miss Lardy de Mar, now 
DOWNE, as the head of the majority of|the Hon. Mrs. Burtty; Miss Carrie 
the House of Lords (for which Mr. | Quince, now Lady Stowett; Miss 
Epwarpes has done so much) was/Alumette Bryant, now Mrs. John W. 
naturally first invited. Circumstances |Rosenheimer, of New York; and Miss 
preventing Lord Lanspowng, the in-| Rosie Cheeke, now Mrs. Cyrus K. 
vitation was passed on to Lord Rosg-! Poodler, of Chicago. 
BERY, who is, it was felt, the one peer} To every guest a souvenir will be 
with enough eloquence to do justics| given in the shape of a miniature silver 
to the great merits of the genial’ statuette of Miss Gertie Mruuar. 
entrepreneur. Lord Rosesery also| Lord Lonspaue, it is believed, will 
failing, Sir Herpert Beersonm TrEE read a message in Portuguese from 
has consented to officiate and say pretty | Kina Manorn, and the Marquis DE 
things about the sacred lamp and all|Soverat will recite a comic sonnet, 
the rest of it. , of his own composition, in which 
The other tables will be presided | Mr. Epwarpes is compared to Prince 
over by Lord Esner, Herr Lenar,| Henry the Navigator. 
Herr Oscar Srrauss, Mr. Iaonen|} Various addresses, we understand, 
Monckton, Mr. J. L. Tanner, Mr.| will be presented to the hero of the 
Aprian Ross, and Mr. Epmunp Payne,|evening. Amongst these special in- 
who has undertaken to keep his “in| terest attaches to that of the White 


Brighton, headed by the Mayor and 
Corporation, expressing their indebted- 
ness to Mr. Epwarpes for encouraging 
his companies to recruit their energies 
at that favourite resort, and thus 
assisting to revive the splendours of 
the Regency epoch. 

In addition to leading lights of the 
stage, all the jockeys who have carried 
Mr. Epwarpes’ colours to the winning- 
post will be present, a saddle of mutton 
having been ordered for each. 

Members of the Press will be invited, 
with the exception of the representative 
of The Westminster Gazette. 








‘Played at Gloucester to-day, the teams not 
having previously met for 29 years. There 
| were several changes on both sides.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
| Grandfather was very sorry, but he 
|simply couldn’t turn out. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Some Autumn Topics. 
Park Lane. 


Dearest DaPHNE,—There’s quite a 
little rage this autumn for needlework | 








to mention home now and then. Some- | 
one that you know has re-discovered 
the needle as a feminine weapon with 
immense possibilities, and toutes celles- 
ld have followed suit. It’s usual now 
at calling time to be found with a bit of 
stitchery in your hands, the plainer the 
better,—the harmless, necessary hem- 
ming is as piquant as anything. Ina 
téte-d-téte (and here the real value of the 
revival comes in) with anyone you ‘re 
particularly interested in, my dear, a bit 


and womanliness, and it’s not incorrect | 
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[a secret that his country was going to! 


/no one was surprised when it happened. 
| Stella Clackmannan, next to your 
‘own Blanche, has made the greatest 
success with the cult of the needle. 
I must own the dear thing looks simply 
too sweet for words with her sewing- | 
frock on, her hair parted, and her neck | 
igently bent, as she looks demurely 
| down at her great, fearful stitches. 

Ray Rymington, who’s been devoted 
to her for ages, has committed some, 
verses that begin like this :— 


Lady of Mine, Lady of Mine, 
Meekly stitching, with wondrous art 


(“with wondrous art” is quite lovely, 
considering how she works!), 











of needlework, pro- 


jwar. Of course I told everybody, so. 
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means to set to work looking out old 
diaries and letters, and getting her 
Memoirs under way. The people who 
don’t care say Do! And the people 
who do care say Don’t ! Upon which 
the Dowager tells these latter: ‘ Well, 
you must make it worth my while to 
don’t.”” After a lot of haggling they 
come to terms, and she goes on for 
‘ another year or so, when it’s da capo 
with the whole performance. 


Needmore lives by no¢ writing her 
| Memoirs ! 

The new toque is distinctly sweet. 
| It’s of fur, with a little pocket-nest on 
‘the top to hold a weeny doggie. You 


(slip the little thingy-thing in, and its | 


And so }: 
it comes to pass that the Dowager } 





t 


i little aaany- -head, looking about, forms | 





simply enormously 
effeetive and appeal- 
ing. For drawing 
out his mind and 
winning his confid- 
ence, a needle’ in 
the hand is worth 
two cigarettes in the 
mouth ! 

“Olga,” whois al- 
ways there or there- 
| abouts, is showing 
the sweetest little 
afternoon sewing- 
frocks. She has just 
made some for me, 
of which the most 
convincing, perhaps, 
is a dove-grey satin- 
cashmere ; domestic 
happiness is in- 











perly exploited, is = Len 





ale § Looe 








pom being black, I 
| wear him in a chin- 
chilla or ermine 
‘toque ; Beryl wears 
(her Peky-Peky in 
a dark sable one. 
Ever thine, 
BLANCHE. 


| | THE SHOW 
Hy) PLACE. 
“You do really 
want to see the 
jhouse, honestly ?” 
asked the guide. 





tone showed me that 
‘my réle of sight-seer 
/must have been suf- 
\fered to lapse some- 


what. I hastened 








dicated by the 
straight, 


ys 1 Mis. Higgins (witnessing performance of 
SI1Mp16) THESE ’EKE JOKES ARE STALE. 


** Hamlet”). “* WEL, 


I CALL THIS A FAIR DO. 
I ’EARD ’EM TWENTY YEAR AGO IN THIS SAME PLAY!” | 


ito make amends. 
“Ofcourse,” I said; 





draping and the' 
small embroidered satchel for needles 


while elusive touches of 
and-gold passementerie hint at the 
fireside, and the sincere yet subtle! 


Tam a woman in whom you may safely | 
confide. 





over your work (it doesn’t matter in 
the least whether you can work or not), 
speak rather slowly, in the new, soft, 
needlework-voice, and the chances are 
that, whoever and whatever he is, he, 
will deliver himself a captive into your | 
hands! It’s usual to frame the little 


particular ly momentous confidence was | 
| given. For instance, 1’ve framed the | 
bit of hemming I was engaged on when | 
| Giovanni Allegretto, of. ‘the Italian 
| Staff, a nice ‘boy whose mind I’ve 


and cottons hanging to the girdle, | 
crimson- | 


Wear one of these little frocks, have | 
your hair done meekly, bend pensively | 


bit of work one was doing when some | 


That needle of Thine, that necdle of Thine 
Is Love’s own dart, 
Piercing my heart, 

Lady of Mine, Lady of Mine. 


| It’s to be published this autumn in 


| Spasms, 


often hear of people who live by writing, 
but did you ever hear of anyone living 
iby not writing? That is how the 
| Dowager Lady Needmore lives. She 
‘knows all about everyone, is very poor, 
very clever, very malicious, and has a 
fearful memory, by which I don’t mean 
‘that she forge is things but that she 
remembers ‘em. When she finds her- 
self very stony, she gives out that the 


publishers have made her a big offer | 
for her Memoirs, if she'll call ‘every- | 


| body by their right names, “extenuating 
nothing and setting down everything in 
| malice,” as Hamiet says. She says 
‘that she can’t afford to refuse, and 


Talking of publishing, ma chérie, we! 


“] was only wonder- 
‘ing whether we oughtn’t to wait till 
| there was a sufficient party, or anything 
ilike that.” 

He considered me, 
way that guides have, 


in the reflective 
when they 


arrangement of the corsage-folds means, his new collection of poems, Heart) happen to be rather less than six years 


‘old. “ You do say funny things, don't 
you?” he observed; “I laugh ever so, 
; sometimes.” 

| Then we proceeded. The mansion, 
over which I was to be conducted, 
occupied a commanding situation on 


‘one. corner of the nursery table—what | 


auctioneers would call a_ well-built 
family residence, brick faced, standing 
in its own grounds of bright green, 
which’ must have extended fully two 
inches beyond the walls on every side. 

“ By Jove!” Iexclaimed rapturously 
as we came in sight of it. ‘“ That’s— 
that’s something like a house, isn’t 
it?” It was; it was also much more 
like a large box. Considering, however, 
that this was not my fist view of the 





| been forming lately, confided to me as | 


os the trimming. Pom- | 


‘The anxiety in his | 
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THERE ’S NO ACCOUNTIN’ FOR TASTES.” 








property (I had, indeed, in my capa- 
city of honorary uncle, arranged the 
present lease, through the agency of 
the Army and Navy Stores, only last 
birthday), I flatter myself that the sur- 
prise and enthusiasm were fairly credit- 
able. Peter, at least, seemed satisfied. 
_ “There!” he said. “ Now we go 
inside.” As a matter of fact it was 
less our going in than the house 
coming out, by means of a detachable 
front arrangement that permitted us a 
generous and comprehensive view of 
the interior. The guide—or Peter, as 
you like—was watching me closely for 
appreciation. 

_ “They won't mind us?” I whispered, 
indicating the Family, who were ob- 
viously in residence at the moment; 
the noble owner in the dining-room 
(stretched, I regret to add, under the 
dining-room table); his lady in the 
salon above stairs; the infant heir 
enjoying a bath, to which he appeared 
permanently attached, in the bedroom ; 
and a very large domestic (who pre- 
sumably slept out) dominating the 
kitchen. They seemed an unsociable 
lot. “What I mean is,” I added, « it 
must be such a nuisance 





having|;most wonderful eyes in the world. 


tourists going all over one’s place when 
one 's there oneself.” 

“They won’t mind,” said Peter; 
which, to do them justice, they didn’t 
appear to; their high-bred indifference 
to our proceedings could hardly have 
been surpassed in the most aristocratic 
circles. Peter restored the master of 
the establishment (who was dressed in 
a sailor suit and looked young for his 
responsibilities) to an upright position. 
“He’s got “digestion,” he explained 
charitably, “like you.” 

“T can well believe it,” I said with 
an involuntary shudder. I was looking 
at the kitchen, on the table of which 
stood a made-dish of repellent aspect 
and at least twice the size of the 
unhappy sufferer. Something else in 
the kitchen also struck me. I sniffed 
once or twice; in a more complex 
establishment one would have said that 
the drains wanted looking to. Peter 
explained. “It used to be such a dear 
little crab when it ran about on the 
sands,” he said reminiscently, ‘and I 
brought it home all the way in the train 
in my pocket, and now it isn’t well.” 

Peter has (I think) the softest and 





They were regarding me now so wist- 
fully that I hastened to replace my 
handkerchief with what was almost an 
air of guilt. Not for so small a matter 
must the popularity of an uncle be 
jeopardised ; and somebody in authority 
was bound to find out about it before 
long anyhow. 

* But it zs a nice house, isn’t it?” 
demanded Peter, suddenly forgetting 
(to my relief) the deceased crustacean 
and clasping one of my hands in the 
estatic manner peculiar to him at 
emotional moments. 

“Tt’s perfect,” I said, and meant it. 
“© One doesn’t know which is the nicest, 
the kitchen, or the dining-room, or the 
drawing-room, or the bedroom. Which 
do you like best ?” 

Peter considered. “I know which 
they like best,” he said decisively, 
indicating sailor-suit and his spouse. 

“ Which ?” I asked. 

“The nursery,” he answered with 
entire confidence. He was already 
arranging thecouple, still to all outward 
appearance apathetic, about the tin 
bath. “They must do,” he explained, 
"eos their little boy lives thore.” 

I apologised. 
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THE DIARY OF A CINEMA 
ACTOR. 


Sunday. Ihad hoped to stick to the 
“legitimate” all my life, but now that 
that has failed me there seems to be 
only one thing left for me to do, for 
I have always been told that I have 
not enough personality for the halls. 
To-morrow I start my engagement 
with the Grand Auto-Bio-Cinemato- 
graph Company. It is not quite what 
I looked forward to when I first went 
on the boards, but one must earn an 
honest penny somehow. To-morrow 
we do “ When Father Paid the Rent.” 
Action, of course, is what is wanted in 
a Cinema play, and there should be 
plenty of action in this. 

Monday. A terrible day. I must 
really go into training. 

I called at Mr. Brown’s house for 
the rent at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Brown, who has a keen sense 
of humour, had tied a string across the 
bottom of the door, and I came in 
quickly (the essence of the Cinema 
drama is quick movement) without 
noticing it—until, that is to say, it 
forced itself on my attention. Then I 
picked myself up and turned back to 
the door in surprise, Jane seizing that 
moment to come in with the breakfast 
things. (Very late the Browns break- 
fast.) Again I failed to notice her 
until it was too late, and my simulation 
of anger at receiving the contents of the 
coffee-jug down my neck was excellent 
—even without the words, which in a 
Cinema play are, of course, unnecessary. 
Hearing the noise Mrs. Brown came in 
from the kitchen, where she was making 
the pastry (extraordinary hours the 
Browns keep) and poured a basin of 
flour over me—I can only suppose 
under the mistaken idea that flour re- 
moves coffee-stains. 

My one thought now was to escape, 
for I saw by this time that the Browns 
had no serious intention of paying the 
rent. The only available exit was the 
chimney, one of those large old- 
fashioned ones often seen in country 
houses. I accordingly made for it, 
discovered at once that it had not been 
swept for years, and had got quite half 
way up before Brown came down from 
the top and met me. We finished on 
the hearth-rug together, myself on the 
underneath berth. As I rose to my 
feet some instinct seemed to warn me 
that Brown had chosen this day for 
having the painters in. My instinct 


did not play me false; I met them at | 
the window. But it was certainly a| 


surprise to me that he was having his 
house done with blue paint. The taste 
for blue paint is an acquired one; even 
half the large helping I had off the 





brush would have convinced me of 
this. 

I am very tired to-night and can only 
hope to-morrow will not be so strenuous. 
To-morrow we do “An Interrupted 
Proposal.” It sounds pretty and senti- 
mental, but—well, we shall see. 

Tuesday. I shall go to bed early 
to-night—as soon as ever I have 
written up my diary. 

Being told by the maid that Miss 
Hilda Brown was at home, I followed 
her into the drawing-room, taking my 
silk hat with me in case I might be 
wanted to sit down on it. In a little 
while Hilda and I were seated side by 
side on the sofa, holding each other’s 
hands and gazing into each other’s eyes. 
I could have gone on like this for a long 
time, but, as the manager says, what 
is wanted is action. Brown came in 
furiously and stood over us, angrily wav- 
ing his arms. I implied with a slight 
gesticulation that my intentions were 
serious, that I had an income of £500 
a year, and that Hilda and I loved one 
another. Brown answered in dumb 
show that he was going out to loose 
the bull-dog. At this Hilda fainted on 
my top-hat, and I hurried out after 
Brown with the idea of trying to 
make the bull-dog think that we had 
both loosed him, and that the right 
gentleman was still in the drawing- 
room. In less than a minute the 
chase in the garden had begun. In 
my youth I had been a noted runner, 
and as the bull-dog was now in his 
prime the spectators were assured of a 
good race. At the end of the third 
lap I was still leading, and by just 
enough to allow me to jump at an 
overhanging branch and swing myself 
out of danger. For amoment I feared 
a protest from the manager that the 
new situation—myself sitting on the 
branch, the bull-dog sitting below— 
lacked action, but I soon saw that I 
had no reason for alarm on this point. 
There was an ominous snapping noise 
above me, a still more ominous snap- 
ping noise below me, and then we were 
all on the ground together. In the 
dramatic scene which ensued my 
representation of The Dying Lion-tamer 
was, the manager tells me, remarkable. 
Fortunately at the moment when I 
seemed to him to be overdoing the 
part the camera stopped clicking. 

To-morrow we do a moving drama, 
entitled, ‘‘ Love Laughs at Locksmiths.” 
I am getting a little nervous now about 
anything connected with love; still 
more about anything connected with 
laughs. But I hope for the best. 

Wednesday. The drama was differ- 
ent from what I expected. My own 
part in it was small; I had to under- 
study the heroine in the scene where 





she falls into the lake and the hero 
rescues her. For some reason the 
heroine didn’t think she could make 
this “go” properly. Dressed in a coat 
and skirt similar to the one she had 
been wearing throughout the play, and 
with my face hidden by a thick veil, 
I fell into the part at once; but 
the hero’s idea of towing me out 
again was immature to a degree. 
He is the worst rescuer I have ever 
met. As we came up for the third 
time, I said, “Unless you do some- 


thing quickly, I shall have to tow you | 


out. It isn’t even as if the water were 
filtered.”” Thus spurred on, he man- 
aged to pull me to shore safely. 

The manager says he will write and 
let me know when he wants me again, 
but, anyhow, it won’t be to-morrow. 
So I have one day off. 

Thursday. Spent the morning in 
bed, and in the afternoon wandered 
into a picture palace and saw some 
cinema photographs of growing flowers. 
Delightful. I spoke to the manager of 


this palace afterwards and asked if he | 
could give me a job. I fancy myself | 


particularly as a growing lily, though I 
daresay I should get a good “ house” 
as a crocus unfolding or a laburnum 


tree bursting into bud. The truth is I | 


am really too old for my other work, and 
since Fate has turned me into a cinema 
actor I ought to be looking about for 
something quiet; this flower business 
would just suit me. The manager, 


however, was rather curt about it. } 
Returned home a little disappointed 


and went to bed. 


Friday. Got up to find a letter from 


my own manager asking me to come 
round at once and play an important 


part in the new sensational melodrama } 
It’s very | 


“Gored by Wild Bisons.” 
nice of him, but I can’t quite bring 
myself to take advantage of his kind- 
ness. Of course I 


to him. Telegraphed my refusal, there- 
fore, and returned to bed. 
Saturday. Permanently in bed. 
A. A. M. 





Morality and the Stage. 
Complaint is made by a dramatic 
critic that there is no rake on the stage 
at Covent Garden. Why doesn’t he 
try the other side of the river ? 





‘“We are pleased to think that Lady Mac- 
beth in a different environment might have 
been a great saint instead of a great singer.” 

Bradford Daily Telegraph. 
We prefer the Lady Macbeth of “ Oh, 
dry those tears!” and “The Garden 
of Sleep.” 








might be the } 
Wild Bison and do the goring, but I } 
think it is more likely that I should be | 
the gentleman who has the goring done } 
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THE INDOMITABLES. 


A melancholy exercise in the manner of 


the admirable and persevering “ Truth.” 

I rake this opportunity of warning 
my readers against Mr. Lazarus Moss, 
of 493, Jermyn Street Chambers, who 
is ostensibly a reasonable lender of 
money to young gentlemen in monetary 
difficulties, but is really a blood-sucking 
spider into whose toils it is dangerous 
to be drawn. Mr. Mossis, I need hardly 
say, the most philanthropic of men, and 
1s prepared to advance sums up to any 
«mount on note of hand only. Having 
my suspicions aroused, I have been to 
the congenial trouble of inquiring into 


Lazarus's past, and I find that he is| 


none other than our old friend, Samuel 
Harris, who was, if you remember, 
unmasked in the issue of this paper for 
March 8, 1878, and was there shown to 
be a recrudescence of the notorious 
Haman Levi, whose ingenious practices 
for fleecing young aristocrats were de- 
tailed in our issue of September 4, 1872. 
This man’s real name is Henry Biggs, 
who, for some years before he took 
to money-lending, was the champion 
begging-letter writer of the Midlands.— 
February 9, 1884. 


| The b!oo1-sucking scoundrel, Lazarus 
; Moss, of whom I had something to say 
|in the issue of February 9, 1884, is still 
‘at his old game, and the gilt-edged 
|youth who wish to raise the needful 
|quickly at several hundred per cent. 
|have no occasion to go further afield 
jthan 40a, Curzon Street Mansions, 
|where he sits in a handsome oflice 
\dictating letters on note-paper an- 
nouncing that he has no connection 
with any firm of the same name. Let 
‘no one, however, ke deceived, for this 
| Lazarus Moss is the identical Lazarus 
| Moss (whose real name is Biggs), against 
| whom I have already frequently warned 
| my readers.—June 10, 1887. 

A correspondent writes to me com- 
plaining of the money-lending circulars 
'which he has received from many 
firms, the chief offenders being Messrs. 
Chetwynd andCo., 189, Piccadilly Court. 
|He asks me what he should do. There 
are only three things to do. One is to 
ask for an injunction against Chetwynd 
‘and Co. to restrain them from pestering 
you ; which would be a very expensive 
luxury. Another is to return the letter 
in an envelope without a stamp; and 
| the third is to tear it up and forget it. 
'A few inquiries which I have caused to 





be made have established the fact that 
Chetwynd and Co. are no other than 
the irrepressible Lazarus Moss, alias 
Haman Levi, alias Samuel Harris 
(who was once Biggs, the begging- 
letter writer of Edgbaston), against 
whom I have already done my best to 
warn readers.—October 23, 1891. 

Once again it is my duty to call 
attention to the case of those usurious 
Shylocks, Chetwynd and Co. (alias 
Lazarus Moss, alias Haman Levi, alias 
Samuel Harris), whom I last pilloried 
in the number for October 23, 1891. 
In spite of all I said then and formerly, 
they continued their malpractices and 
are now as flourishing as ever; but a 
recent transaction, of which I have all 
the facts, should ke their last. Suffice 
it to say that they have been dealing 
upon incredible terms with a minor 
who has, for them, the unfortunate 
merit of being nearly related to a Judge. 
What the sequel will be time alone 
can show; but I feel fairly confident 
that Chetwynd and Co., under what- 
ever name they may assume, will have 
to choose either another line of business 
or another country to pursue it in.— 
December 8, 1895. 

In our issue for December 8, 1895, 
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I drew attention to a_ singularly 
| audacious financial transaction on the 
| part of a firm of money-lenders calling 
| themselves Chetwynd and Co., whom 
I had proved to be no other than 
Lazarus Moss, Samuel Harris, and 
Haman Levi, all previously attacked in 
this paper, and all pseudonyms of the 
infamous Biggs. Nemesis, I thought 
then, had a rod in pickle; but I seem 
to have been mistaken, for I have dis- 
covered that Mr. Vandyck Sturmer, of 
241, Duke Street, St. James’s, who is 
so freely papering London and the 
provinces with his offers for instant 
accommodation on the easiest terms, 
comprises in himself all these old 
friends of ours. Well, I can do no 
more than issue my warning, and once 
again I caution my readers against 
having any dealings with this audacious 
swindler, who would extract blood from 
a stone with more ease and success 
than any apparatus ever invented by 
Mr. Epvison.—January 14, 1991. 

A correspondent in Rugby has sent 
me an account of his son’s dealings 








j 89th year. 
with a London money-lender that are | 





so extraordinary in character as _ to 


cause even me—accustomed as I am 


to revelations of this kind—to blush for 


my fellow-creatures. It appears that 


the young man, as young men will,/ 4 
became involved and had recourse to|tin at the end? 


a financier whose circulars he had often 
received, a certain Marcus: Swithin, of 
301, Sackville Street Chambers, who 
turns out to be none other than the 
usurer whom from time to time I have 
exposed in this paper under various 
aliases, the last of which was Vandyck 
Sturmer. The rate of interest de- 
manded was no less than 400 per cent., 
of which a large portion has been paid. 
I have strongly advised the boy’s father 
to see that no more is paid, and to call 
in the aid of the law to insist upon the 
refunding of what has already passed 
into Swithin’s hands.—Aprii 20, 1908. 
P.S. 


From The Christian Commonwealth, 
November 8, 1911 :— 

Biaas.—On the 5th, at 204, Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W., Henry Biggs, in his 
Dearly beloved and much 
respected. No flowers, by request. 
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WE UNDERSTAND THAT THE LATEST SCHEME OF THE WAR OFFICE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IS THE FORMATION OF A 
COMPOSED OF ALL WHO HAVE AT 
INTO THE 
| MOBILISATION, UNDETERRED EVEN BY AN ATTACK OF GOUT, IS SEEN SUPERINTENDiING THE TRANSPORT OF A FEW SIMPLE NECESSITIES. 


REGULAR 
PATRIOTS, 


FORCES. 
FOR 


Ok AUXILIARY 
WHO, ON THE ORDER 





Another Feat of Endurance. 
‘© A. C. Lee twice accomplished the fourteenth 
hole (measurins 294 yds.) of the West Essex 
Golf Course, last Saturday.” —Peking Times. 
And got the ball right into the little 
No! However long 
| did it take him ? 

| 





‘*A marriage prohibition decree has been 
announced at Samoa, writes the British Vice- 
Consul, forbidding unions between whites and 
natives, whites and half-caste c!ass-natives, 
whites and half-caste classed as natives, half- 
j}castes and half-castes classed as natives, and 
between half-castes and natives.” 

Bloemfontein Post. 


We have repeated this correctly and 
demand the bag of nuts. 

‘* After a minute or two United’s goal was a 
sort of Ladysmith, and it was all hands to the 
pump for United.” —Shefield Sports Speciul. 


‘How we kept the powder dry at 
Ladysmith.” 





‘‘White flannel pyjamas. Gentlemanly 
stripes.” —Advt. in ‘‘ Daily Mail.” 
Pyjamas with really gentlemanly 
stripes generally speak of themselves 
as “ slumberwear.” It is more genteel. 
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“THE HEATHEN CHINEE IS PECULIAR.” 


Traian Orricer (reading news from China). “A WAR WITH A BATTLE! THAT LOOKS LIKE 
BAD MANAGEMENT.” 
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“The idea is to model China on the plan of the United States. ... 








A QUESTION OF VALUE. 


[It is ceclared in some quarters that 30 years or more must elapse 


before the great Land Valuation can be completed. ] 


I own a plot (or hereditament), 
Fenced in by battered rails and rusty wire, 
Some rods (or poles or perches) in extent, 
In summer mostly dust, in winter mire ; 
This I let out on hire, 
And therein parsnips lie in ill-made beds 
And sundry cabbages uprear their heads. 


Not to be coveted, my little plot. 
No Eligible Building Site, alas ! 
In fact, the man who ’d hit on such a spot 
To build a house would be a silly ass. 
But let such trifles pass ; 
It’s mine entirely, if it is absurd, 
This hereditament (I love that word !). 


And this announcement (see above my mem.) 
Fills me with pain and disappointment, too ; 
When will they value my Estate (ahem!) 
If this is how they mean to muddle through ? 
No, it will never do! 
In thirty years I may be dead and gone; 
I’m youngish yet, but still I'm getting on. 





IF CHINA WERE AMERICANISED. 
If the revolution succeeds the world will be astounded at the 
revolutionaries’ genius for organisation.” —An interview in ‘* The Morning Post.” 


| 
| 
| 








I want to see how well my name will look 
When written large (it would, of course, be big) 
In that, the second, greater Domesday Book, 
With, it may be, a Diagram or Fig. ; 
If I should fail to dig 
(Through early death, we ‘ll say) a road to fame, 
1 want at least to leave behind a Name. 


And if I live I want things managed so 
That men years hence may have the chance to bring 
Their homage to the proper place, and know 
The spot from which their Monument should spring ; 
I seem to see the thing, 
A graceful column, carved about the base— 
“The Poet, J. J. Jones, once owned this place.” 


And more, I yearn, I really yearn, to see 
With how much justice Valuers hold the scales ; 
What worth, in their opinion, there may be 
In these few yards of dirt and shattered rails, 
A holding which entails 
Upon its owner (as I’ve said, it ’s mine) 
An average annual loss of 3s. 9d. 





Perils of the Back-to-the-Land Policy. . 
“It has been found in Warwickshire that the development of allotment 


gardening is seriously affecting the attendance at football matches. 


Daily Express. 
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LORD HARTINGTON. 
(REMINISCENCE EXTRACTED FROM THB 
Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 

Mr. Bernarp Hownanpd properly 
gives to his monumental work pub- 
lished by Lonamays the title “ Life of 
the Duke of Devonshire.” It was, 
however, as Lord Hartinaton that 
one of the chief pillars of the State 
during the latter half of QuEEN 
Vicroria’s reign was known to the 
people, a title that comes more readily 
to tongue and pen. Mr. Hontanp 
brought to the accomplishment of his 
task a personal knowledge of its 
subject, with whom he was during two 
important years associated as Private 
Secretary. He has made profound 
study of the historic times in which 
| Lord HartineTon played a leading part. 
| The result appears in the most valuable 
' addition to English biographical litera- 
| ture made since the appearance of 
| Lord Mortey’s “ Life of Gladstone,” 
| of which it is in large measure the 
| complement. On page 407 of the first 











volume there is a slip of pen or printer's 
stick so obvious as to be immaterial. 
But to old Parliament men it is de- 
| lightfully incongruous. It credits ‘‘Mr. 
CaLDWELL” with the system of Army 
| Reform established between the ’sixties 
| and the ’eighties of last century. Of 
| course, for CALDWELL we read Carp- 
| WELL, and pass on. 
| Towards the close of his life, when 
| he had come into the dukedom, Lord 
| Hartineton, taking the undergraduates 
| at Cambridge University into his con- 
fidence, made a striking remark. “ All 
through life,” he said, “I have had to 
work with men who thought three 
times as quick as I do, and I have 
_ found this a great disadvantage.” It 
may be true, but his slow process of 
thought invariably led him to the right 
conclusion. Through a long series of 
crises, of common importance but of 
varied character, Lord Harrtineton 
without exception came to what proved 
to be a sound conclusion. 

Some of the colleagues with whom 
he worked were men of brilliant parts, 
eloquent in ordered speech, sparkling 
in conversation, equally capable of 
moving the masses and charming the 
social circle. Lacking possession of 
these gifts, Lord Hartinaton was a 
man of supremely sound judgment, one 
to whom his audience closely listened, 
whose advice they pondered over. Asa 
public speaker he did not create immedi- 
ate effect. He had not a pleasant voice 
and scorned approach to elocutionary 
art. He belonged to the class whose 
| speeches are more effective when read 
than when spoken. Reading the many 








speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons (most of which I heard) one 
is struck by their lucidity and force. 
These qualities shine throughout the 
correspondence largely quoted. 
The great perplexity of Lord 
Hartineton’s public career was Mr. 
GuapsTong. “I can never understand 
him in conversation” he forlornly wrote 
to Lord GRANVILLE on the eve of final 
separation. Admiring his Titanic genius, 
distrustful of his own capacity, he was 
instinctively inclined to follow hisleader, 
and was constantly pulled up by finding 
himself among the breakers. The con- 
sequence was that he fell into the habit 
of what is known in domestic service 
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LORD HARTINGTON. 
‘*Patiently trudged along.” 


as “ giving notice.” The letters written 
to his chief, in which he either threatens 
resignation or tenders it, are models of 
well-reasoned perspicacity. 

Lord Hartineton was a Minister of 
the Crown malgré lui. Constitutionally 
indolent, he hankered after the leisure 
and the pleasures of a country gentle- 
man’s life, with Newmarket thrown in. 
But the supremely dominant force with 
him was a sense of duty. As he was 
more than once reminded when the 
strain of Ministerial life seemed too 
heavy to bear, the CavENDISHEs have al- 
ways taken a leading part in affairs of 
State, and it did not become their latest 
descendant, heir to their name and 
estate, to walk apart. Lord Hartincton 
accordingly bent his sturdy shoulders un- 
der the yoke and patiently trudged along, 
hauling his burden with a groaning of 


extracts Mr. Hoxtanp gleans from|the spirit hidden from the looker-on 





but revealed in some pathetic passages 
of his correspondence and conversation. 

His greatest sacrifice was made when 
he reluctantly undertook the thank- 
less post of Leader of a distraught 
Opposition left in a hopeless minority. 
A condition of their servitude, more 
strictly enforced in those old-fashioned 
days than is now the case, was that 
the Leader on either side of the Table 
was expected to be in constant attend- 
ance from the time the SPEAKER took 
the Chair till the welcome cry, “‘ Who 
goes home?” rang through the Lobby. 
That was a discipline hateful to Lord 
Hartineton’s nature. Like CHares 
Lams at the India Office, he was 
sorely tempted to make up for arriving 
late by going away early. He never 
over-mastered the passion for un- 
punctuality. It was characteristic of 
him that, when still a young Member 
lately appointed to the War Office and 
having in hand the task of introducing 
a departmental Bill, he arrived so late 
that, the Order of the Day being called 
on, one of his colleagues was hurriedly 
put up to talk against time till the 
dallying Minister strolled in. 

Habitually arriving late, he never 
attempted to hide his delinquency by 
furtive entry from behind the SpeaKEr’s 
Chair. With right hand in his pocket, 
swinging his hat in his left, he walked the 
full length of the floor, to be seen of all 
men. Once arrived and condemned to 
a long, frequently a tedious, sitting, he 
remained at his post with head thrown 
back, hat tilted over his nose, both 
hands in his pockets, a monument of 
silent uncomplaining martyrdom. Thus 
he sat on the historic night when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, rising from the Radical 
camp below the Gangway, hailed him, 
amid raucous cheering, as ‘“ Late the 
Leader of the Liberal Party.” Had the 
taunt been addressed to a stone image 
it would not have led to less perceptible 
change of countenance. 

A tower of strength to any Adminis- 
tration in which he served, Lord 
HartTInGTon’s value as an asset was 
—if paradox be permitted—lessened 
by his implacable honesty. Not a 
party man, he was unselfishly loyal 
to his Party. But there was a limit 
beyond which neither personal friend- 
ship nor political advantage could drag 
his foot. It was marked by conviction 
that the. proposed step was lacking 
in honourable purpose or that it was 
hostile to the truest interest of the 
country. No British statesman of 
modern or ancient times had a purer 
record than Lord Hartineton. His 
life was twice blessed. In action he 
did the State high service. At rest he 
leaves behind a memory inspiring to 
his successors. 
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A SUSPICIOUS CASE. 

I wap read every article in The 
Outsider (and my own contribution 
twice) and yet I felt that I could not 
leave it and go to bed. I had not 
enough energy to stop reading; I oun 
too lazy to give up the habit of going | 
on. So I went very methodically 
through all the advertisements and in | 
particular learnt all the best that could | 
be said for Blank & Co.’s Bond Street | 
Cigarettes. Then I put the paper down | 
and leant back in my chair. Then I| 
leant forward again and resumed my | 
reading. You have often felt exactly 
like that, haven’t you ? | 

Eventually I found myself going} 
stolidly through the same old advertise- 
ment. “Allright,” said I, in an irritable 
and offended voice, “1 ’ll smoke the 
darned things, if 1’ve got to,” and I 
noted the address. 

I have lied frequently and without 
scruple in the-columns of the press, but 
I assure you that what follows is the 
solemn truth. 

“Would you not like one to smoke | 





now, Sir?” said the man _ behind 
Blank and Co.’s counter, as he tied the | 
parcel up. 


“Look here,” I answered, ‘ you ‘ve | 


| made me buy this box of cigarettes | 


I do think you might let me smoke 
them when I like.” 

“One out of our box, Sir,” and he} 
proffered the tin and lit a match, and | 
was very careful that the fumes of the | 
sulphur should not incommode me. | 

“Come,” said I, helping myself, | 
“this is real handsome. I shall come 
here again.” 

“If you are going to be a regular 
customer,” he whispered seductively, 
“won't you avail yourself of our 
splendid offer?” Meanwhile he toyed 
with a little cigarette case. 

“Old man,” I retorted sharply, 
“don’t you think that, just because | 
you have got on my soft side once, I | 
amas simple as 1 look. You don't do | 
me like that.” | 

I believe that if I had called him | 
an oppressor of the poor and robber of | 
the unalert to. his face he would only 
have shaken his head and smiled 
He explained that I had only 
got to order and pay for five hundred 
cigarettes, and I should get the silver 
(he called it silver) case thrown in. 

I thought hard. “TI spot it,” I eried 
triumphantly ; “T shall have to buy 
your eight - and - sixpence- a - hundred 
instead of your six-shilling-a-hundred 
cigarettes. You will slip behind a 
screen and put five hundred of the 
same cigarettes in another box, with 
purple ribbon on it. Five half-crowns 
(the difference) come to twelve-and-six. | 


| doesn’t count. 
| was no fool.” 
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*“Do you WANT ALL THESE 
KEPT? THEY MAKE THE ROOM SO UNTIDY.” 
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The case costs you something under | 
eight shillings, and the purple ribbon 
There! I told you 1! 


No. It was not that. I could have 
five hundred of the six-shillings-a- 
hundred at the price of six shillings a 
hundred. Moreover, as long as I paid | 
for them then, I could take them when 
and how I liked, one at a time, if I 
was that way inclined. 

“Then I shall not get the case?” I 
said. 

“You will get the case, Sir,’ 
asserted. 


he 





'wait a month or two for it, that in- 


“Then I shan’t really get the cigar- 
ettes ?”’ I pressed. 

“You will get the cigarettes, Sir,” 
he protested with patient emphasis. 

“I don’t like your persistent honesty. 
Let me see the hall-mark.” 

He showed me the hall-mark. It 
was peculiarly all right, and Blank and 
Co.’s name did not appear to be dragged 
into the matter. Moreover, the man 
demonstrated to me rather forcibly 
that it was not the fact of getting my 
thirty bob now, instead of having to 








duced them to do this thing. “Then 
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I understand,” I said, “ oul I can- 
| not quite see how, that when T produce 

| the case to a friend it will burst out 
| in coloured lights and flash the legend 
|: Smoke and Enjoy Blank and Co.'s 
| Bond Street Cigarettes.’” 

But no: it was not even that. 

| When one gets as far as I.had got 
in an argument with a shopman, one 
has of course lost. In the end I left 
with the first hundred cigarettes in my 
hand, and in my ear his ringing promise 
to have the case ready, duly mono- 
gramel. ‘We shall see you again in 
| the morning, then, Sir?” he concluded 

blithely. 
| “ Get along with you,” said I. “ You 
| know quite well that you .will have 
boltel with the cash by: thon.” 





you miserable. What with the cer- 
tainty that you have been done by the 
Company, and the impossibility of 
finding out how, and what with the 
wild hope (w hich you know to be 
desperate even as you hope it) that you 
have done the Company, you would get 
so irritable that even the five hundred 
excellent cigarettes, smoked on end, 
would not calm you. 

I did make one more attempt to get 
at the truth. “Friend,” I said, calling 
on him at his shop, “it is now your 
turn to avail yourself of my splendid 
offer. Here is another thirty bob. 
It is yours on one small condition. 
I have smoked the last cigarette of the 
last row of each box, and they were all 
up tosample. The thirty bob is yours 
and secrecy guaranteed, if you will tell 





| 


THE LETHAL CHAMBER. 


“Ty any case the cat is a stray,” 
remarked Reginald, “and a hideous 
stray at that.” 

‘ Yes, dearest,” repliel his wan 
“but it’s a cat, and as such appealed 
to both of us when it crept into the 
scullery door that snowy night last 
February.” 

“Kindly remember, Mabel, I was 
against your letting it in,” returned 
Reginald. ' 

“You may have been,” she replied; 
“T also remember you were the one to 
warm the bread and milk for it and 
give it one of your flannel shirts to 
sleep on. You were also the one to——” 

“ Pray let us be reasonable. We've 
only tolerated it because we're sorry 





‘Good evening, Sir,” he laughed. 
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“ Good-bye,” I answered bitterly. 

However, there he was next morn- 
ing, with the case ready for me. 

“ And the other four hundred cigar- 
ettes. we will send you from time to 
time, as you order them ?” 

“T will take them all now,’ I de- 
clared suddenly, and watched his face 
narrowly. No ghastly pallor on his 
cheeks, no blue at the lips, no sign of 
the villain foiled, not even a wince! 

“Tt is no good,” I said; “I see that 
I have got to be done. Probably you 
have been sitting up all night doing 
something to my four hundred ; taking 
the tobacco out of the paper, or putting 
cheap paper round the tobacco.” And 
with that we parted. 

I do not give you the address, though 
you could easily find it for yourself by 
trying every shop in Bond Street, for 
one reason because we do not advertise 
in this part of the paper, and for the 
other because, if I did and you went 
and did likewise, it would only make 





me where the catch is. For that there 
is a catch in it somewhere you know 
as well as I.” 

The man said there was no catch in 
it, smiled happily, refused the thirty bob 
and offered me another cigarette out of 
the Company's box. 





‘*Mr. Giles was formerly employed in London 
both as a booking-office clerk and as a dramatic 
critic. He knew Miss Madge Robertson (after- 
wards Mrs. Kendall), David Garrick, and 
Sothern.” —Daily Sketch. 

Garrick’s famous bon mot about the 
South-Eastern Railway was, in fact, 
first made to Mr. GixEs. 





‘*Mr. Wood, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Wood 
have been entertaining at Hengrave this week 
for shooting the Marquess and Marchioness 
Douro, Viscount and Viscountess Deerhurst, 
Lord and Lady Bateman, Mrs. Montagu Tharp, 
Miss Beare, Lieutenant Eyres-Monsell, M.P., 
and Mrs. Eyres-Monsell, Mr. Quilter, M.P., 
Mr. Bevan, and Mr. Jack Wood.”—TZhe Times. 


A fairly useful bag. 





for the ugly little brute ; but now, as-you 
can’t find a home for it, our only possible 
course is to have it destroyed before the 
place is swarming with kittens, all 
resembling their mother, only more 
so.” 

‘We could drown them,” said 
Mabel; “ at least, you could.” 

“Thanks,” said Reginald coldly. 

“ Well, the greengrocer’s boy would 
do it for threepence.” 

**No doubt; but you know, when it 
came to it, you'd never let him.” 

Mabel did not reply, but scratched 
the scraggy back of the object under 
discussion with the point of her slipper 
instead. It was an ugly cat, with a 
large pink nose, no chin to speak of, 
a crafty pair of eyes, and a coat that 
had probably seen better days. 

“The best thing to do,” said Reginald, 
‘is to tell the chemist to give it a dose 
of prussic acid.” 

“JT wouldn’t for worlds,” replied 
Mabel; “prussic acid hurts awfully. 
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No, the only kind thing to do is to 
send it to a lethal chamber, and let the 
poor thing sleep out of one world into 
another. But in either case-it’s sheer 
murder.” 

“ Well, do that,” said Reginald; “I'll 
risk being hanged.” 

“T think you are frightfully callous 
and selfish,” said his wife. “ Although | 
you claim a future existence for your- | 
self and deny it to animals, you| 
destroy their one little life without any 
compunction, but set a ridiculous value 
on your own, although you have got 
another to follow.” 

“Well, take your choice of the two 
methods,” he said indifferently, ‘ but | 
should think the chemist’s would be 
handier.” 

“No, it isn’t, as a matter of fact,” 
replied Mabel, “ because Dunham the 
Vet. has a lethal chamber for cats, and | 
all you have to do is to send him a| 
postcard asking him to fetch them 
away.” 

“Then do that,” said her husband, 
as he prepared to start for the City, 
“only remember,” he added authori- 
tatively over his shoulder, “J wish i 
| done.” 

“Very well, dcar,” said Mabel, and | 
| set to work to write the postcard, but 
|found the drawing-up of the death- 
| Warrant no easy matter, for she had 
| not the heart to say she wanted the cat 
| destroyed in so many words. In the| 
| end she compromised by addressing it 
to Mr. Dunham, The Lethal Chamber, 
| High Street (Local), and asking him 

to fetch the cat away that afternoon. 
| Then, leaving half-a-crown with the 
| maid to defray the charge, she went 
| up to town, hoping that a matinée 
‘might divert her mind from the 
| tragedy. 

| “The boy fetched it this afternoon,” 
| She said reproachfully to Reginald 
| later in the day; “I was out, but he 
took it in a basket, and said there was 
;nocharge. I think Mr. Dunham is a 
_ humane man and a credit to his sex.” 

| “Sodo I,” said Reginald with heart- 
| less gaiety; but he missed the cat, all 
; the same, and it was quite a week 
_ before Mabel recovered her usual spirits. 
| Still, lots of things happened that 
| Summer—two weddings in the family, 
then tiie Coronation, and after that 
their summer holiday, which was really 
| like a second honeymoon, until onc 
| morning a letter arrived bearing « 
_half-penny stamp and with the flap 
folded inside. 

“T told them not to forward circulars,” 
| grumbled Reginald. 

| “Idon’t think it’s a circular,” said 
his wife, “it looks like a bill.” 

Reginald frowned and opened it. 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 

















| was a bill, and read thus :— 


“Saml. Dunham, Veterinary Surgeon, 


M.R.C. V.S. 
To £ 2 4. 
One cat, full board (March 31 
to July 31) one a 
4 kittens, ditto (April 30 to 
July 31) ... eee oe 


24 


0 
28 0 
£112 0 
A remittance will oblige.” 


“ What does this mean?” said 


that rat-tailed animal and its progeny 
for all these months, because you are 
pleased to have so much consideration 
for a cat and so little for my pocket?” 

“T think we have been done,” said 
Mabel calmly. ‘ He probably did kill 
the cat and he’s trying to swindle 
you. I shouldn’t pay.” 

“T won't!” thundered Reginald, 
“T'll fight it!” and he wrote to Mr. 
Dunham to that effect. Mr. Dunham 





Reginald fiercely, pushing the docu- 
ment across the table. 

« I don’t know,” said his wife, push- 
ing it back, “unless,” she added 
thoughtfully, “he didn’t put our poor 
pussy in the lethal chamber after all.” 

“ But you wrote and to!d him to?” 

“ Well, as far as I remember, I told 
him in my postcard to fetch the cat 
away, and addressed it to the lethal 
chamber. I didn’t say ‘destroy it,’ 
in black and white, because I hadn’t 
the heart to, but I thought he’d undev- 
stand what I meant. Now I see why 
there was no charge.” 

“ No charge!” howled Reginald. “Is 
£4 12s. Od. no charge? That’s what 
your soft-heartedness is going to cost 
me. Do you know I’ve been keeping 


| however replied that he had now de- 
stroyed all the animals, was sorry the 
mistake had occurred, but must insist 
on payment, and was always prepared 
for litigation. 

In the end a compromise was effected. 
The Vet. took three guineas and Mabel 
went without another new (and un- 
necessary) muslin frock. Reginald said 
he thought it would be a lesson to her. 
She quite agreed, and got the frock a 
fortnight later. 








Answer to correspondent in The Star: 
‘To row your existence with your eye firmly 
fixed on some definite goal instead of just 
drifting is wise.” 
True; but then it’s so difficult to row 
that way round. 
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| Tue weekly meeting of the Halsbury Club was held 


the Club for this purpose. There were present, amongst 
others, Lord WinnovucHsy vE Broxe, Mr. AvustTEN 
CuamBeratn, M.P., Mr. Georce Wynpuam, M.P., Lord 
Miner, Lord Sevsorne, Mr. J. L. Garvin, Mr. F. E. Suita, 
K.C., M.P., and Mr. Leo Maxsr (guest). Members of the 
Press were not admitted, but our own special investigator has 
supplied us with the following account of the proceedings :— 

Lord Milner. Where’s Hatspury—er—I beg pardon— 
where is our revered President ? 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain. No doubt the old buster— 
tut, tut, how silly I am!—no doubt our noble friend, never 
more noble than in this time of trial, will be here as soon 
as his numerous and important engagements permit. In 
the meantime I suggest that the Secretary—(at this 
moment a loud shout of “ What cheer, boys!” was heard 
outside, the door was violently opened, a big drum and a 
policeman’s helmet were flung into the room, and were 
immediately followed by Lord Haussury tastefully attired as 
a boy scout. The noble Earl, having turned three cartwheels 
and four somersaults, alighted on the wooden circumference 
: the drum and trundled it round the room with his feet. 

Te then sprang lightly on to Lord SetBorne’s shoulders, 
kissed his hand to the assembled Die-Hards, and popped off 
safely on to Mr. AustEN CHAMBERLAIN’S lap, and so into the 
Presidential chair). 

Lord Halsbury. That knocks ’em, I don’t think—eh what ? 

All (enthusiastically). What a boy it is! 

Mr. Leo Mazse (in a frenzy of admiration). B.M.G.! 


B.M.G.!! B.M.G.!!! Oh, what it is to be alive and in 
England! Oh, the traitors, the double-distilled, disloyal, 


bloodthirsty, venomous, lickspittle, mean-spirited, thrice 
damnable traitors! B.M.G.! B.M.G.! Show me the 
scuttlers! Let me get at the shufflers! I'll cut their 
hearts out! I'll massacre them! Oh, oh, oh!!! (He 
foams at the mouth and falls on the floor.) 
Mr. F. E. Smith (jealously, to Lord SetBorne). Pretty 
trick, isn’t it? He does it with a bit of soap, you know. 
Mr, J. L. Garvin. This is stupendous. But where in 
the world did you get the drum and the helmet ? 
Lord Halsbury. Took the drum from a Salvation Army 
; band. Drummer objected. Bagged his wind, bowled him 
over, and away I went with his drum. Policeman inter- 
fered. Bagged his helmet, and here I am. 
All (eestatically). What youth! What exuberance! What 
innocent animal spirits! Was there ever such a boy! 
| Mr. Austen Chamberlain (impressively). Lord Hauspury 
teaches us all a lesson. 
Lord Halsbury (from the Chair). Now then, boys, 
| business, business. WuLLOUGHBY, old son, we’ll take your 








| blessed minutes as read. Is there anything more? I’m) 
| playing half back for the Peckham Scorchers this afternoon, | 


| so I can’t stay long. 
| Mr.George Wyndham. I’vea little thing here on “ Ronsard 
and the Unionist Party.” May I read it to the Club? It 
won't take a quarter of an hour. 
Lord Halsbury. Who’s Ronsard ? 
Mr. George Wyndham. Oh, well, Ronsard, you know—— 


Anything more ? 


vote of confidence in the Mandarins—ahem, I mean our 
great leaders, Mr. BatFrovr and Lord Lanspowne. Who'll 
propose it this time? 
Mr. Leo Mazse (faintly, from the floor). I will. B.M.G.! 
B.M.G.! 





| yesterday at the new Moridure Hall specially re-named by | 
misses it). Butter-fingers! Oh, by the way, I think I ought 
to tell you the story of why I made GranrHam a judge. It's 


Lord Halsbury. We'll hear all about him next time. 
| 


Lord Willoughby de Broke. We've got to pass our usual | 





Lord Willoughby de Broke. Who'll second ? 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain (with determination). I will. 

Lord Halsbury. Right! Passed with acclamation. Catch! 
(He lobs the inkstand gracefully to Lord SELBORNE, who 


a splitter. (He tells it, and the meeting is dissolved in ' 


laughter.) 





THE TWO HOUSES. 

“ Hitityiew ” is my villa (or “ Woodside,” 
I always forget which is mine) ; 

They stand in Dene Road, on the good side, 

The first of their line. 

The rest of the road is a huddle 

Of masons and mortar and muddle ; 

The opposite path is a puddle, | 
But ours is quite firm, when it’s fine. 


I can go up to town by the G.C., 

Which runs at the top of the road ; 
But it also is equally easy 

To leave my abode 

And walk in the other direction 
To catch the Great Western connection ; 
There is nothing to sway my selection, 

And that is the cause of this ode. | 


On returning at night from the City 

(A thing I invariably do) 
I behold, with a pang of self-pity, 

“Woodside” and “ Hillview.” 

T am hungry, and hence my emotion ; 
They ’re as like as two drops in the ocean, 
And I haven’t the foggiest notion 

As to which is my own of the two. 





If the route up to town were not double, 
My house would be second, or first, 
From the Station, thus stopping the trouble 
With which I am oursed ; 
But my memory ’s really so rotten 
That I’ve always completely forgotten | 
If I caught the 6.12 to Hill Wotten, 
Or the 6.17 to Wood Hurst. 


And to me all such names as “ Fernhollow,” 

“ Fairhazel,” “ Poldune,” or “ Tremunse ”’ 
Seem alike; I suppose it must follow 

That I am a dunce, 

That my mind what it meets barely skims on; 
But I’ll get my house painted bright crimson, 
And I[’ll give it my own name, “ James Simson,” 

And then I shall know it at once. 





A Chinese Puzzle. 

We have not told our readers much about the Chinese, 
army yet. Well, let us begin this week. 

‘Altogether 28 divisions have been formed, or are in process of | 
formation ; but it is understood that only ten are complete. These | 
ten are numbered from one to nine, except No. 7, which is in arrears.” ; 

Morning Post. 








“The advent of real geese which will appear in Humperdinck’s | 
‘Konigskinder,’ is anticipated with considerable interest. These | 
birds are now undergoing a special training for the event. Their 
métier will be to follow the goose-girl and to quack as little as possible. 
Geese are not remarkable for any special intelligence.” —Standard. 


| 
True, but they are probably intelligent enough to know | 
that they are not ducks. | 
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Old Doctor (who has been gossiping for three-quarters of an hour), “ WELL, WELL, I Must BE GOING. I'VE GOT TO VISIT AN OLD LADY 


IN A FIT.” 








has brought India to its present state of unparalleled | 
_— ' srosperity as “ruinous misrule.” Preaching these and | 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) alee y iF as he went his way he ie himself | 
Mr. Hynpman’s Record of an Adventurous Life (Mac-| occasionally misunderstood. A published commentary 
MILLAN) is handicapped by three false starts. In a preface | upon the drift of things in the United States brought upon 
accounting for the appearance of the book he calls in aid ‘him caustic rejoinder. ‘ England,” wrote a New York 
the venerable excuse of the ‘“‘ pressure of friends’”’ inducing | paper, discussing his screed, “sends many fool-travellers 
him to write it. In his opening sentence we find a cheap}to the United States, but never before such a fool as 
jocosity: ‘‘ There is every reason to believe I was born at | this.” Perhaps the most delightful chapter in the book 
7, Hyde Park Square, on the 7th of March, 1842; though/contains his account of a morning call upon Disraext, 
birth, being the most important incident in the life of men, |whom he desired to convert in his old age to Socialistic 
is precisely that which none of them can remember, and I| principles. The interview lasted three hours. “ Lord 
am of course no exception to the rule.” Referring to “ my! Beaconsfield,” writes Mr. HynpMan, with the naiveté that 
dear old friend Michael Davitt,” he turns aside to inquire,/endears him to the reader, “had an attack of illness 
2s What would the Hyndmans of old time have said of such ‘shortly afterwards and died within a few weeks.” 
friendship!” Well, noblesse oblige. Mr. Hynpan tells us| . 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 





his grandfather was a slave-running planter in the West | 
Indies, and might have been fastidious in respect of the | 
choice of his grandson’s companions. Having known | 
Davirt publicly and privately I should say the grandson | 
was honoured by the acquaintance of a gentleman of | 
chivalrous nature and charming manners. These banalities | 
apart, and his political views not taken too seriously, Mr. 
Hynpman has written a book of considerable human interest. 
Like Ulysses, he has travelled much. Many cities has he 
seen, and his range of acquaintance with men of the last 
half-century is wide and various. Of his politics it may 
suffice to say that he speaks of the occupation of Egypt as 
“a monstrous conquest”; of the action of a Government 
confronted by the conspiracy of the Land League and the 
episode of the murder of Lord FrepERIcK CAVENDISH as 








“intolerable tyranny”; and of the admininistration that 





One trivial objection I have to make against Lucas 
Matet’s long-expected new novel, Adrian Savage 
(Hutontnson), and then I can get on with the more 
congenial task of praising it whole-heartedly. Since, to 
one who knows anything whatever of the neighbourhood, 
the identity of her ‘“Stourmouth” (with its undercliff 
drives, its pine forest and its consumptives) positively leaps 
to the eye, I was constantly irritated at the superfluous 
and unconvincing disguise. 
3ournemouth, and have done with it? Still, this is a 
tiny blemish on a very remarkable achievement—the best 
thing, I incline to think, that Mrs, Harrison has yet given 
us. There are two sets of characters in the book, only 
united so far as they touch the fortunes of Adrian Savage 
—the charming society of upper - class, artistic Paris, 
amongst which he moves as journalist and man of affairs; 


Why on earth not say. 
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and the provincial c'rcle of Branksome Park (to discard 
pseudonyms) into which his duties as a trustee take 
Adrian, and where he meets Joanna, who falls in love with 
him. Joanna, the warped, unlovable heiress of a bullying 
father, not only imagines herself engaged (on wholly 
inadequate grounds) to her wonderful young cousin, but 
incidentally in doing so simply swamps every other 
character in the book. It is no disparagement to the 
author’s skill to say that beside the tragedy of this one 
figure the rest seem puppets. Joanna, with her luxurious 
empty life and her delusions, is almost terribly alive; she 
dominates author and reader alike. Her story could hardly 
be a cheerful one; but of the force and insight with which 


from trafficking in the mere sordid realities of commerce, 
“ Anything is worth what people can be got to give for it,” 
was his motto, and from such small beginnings as the sale 
of the right to kiss his little sister for a halfpenny (but a 
penny in the case of Livy Ryder, her sweetheart) he rose to 
the giddy heights of the “ Lola Cigarette” and the “ Great 
Exhibition,” and finally to juggling with six limited liability 
companies on the capital of one. 
as I say, a very good story, and for two things especially 


who was an absolute scoundrel from beginning to end— 
always a grateful sensation; and he has described so 
intimately the life of cartain citizens of Ford, and especially 








it has been told there can 
be no two opinions. A 
book that lingers in the 
memory. 





WILLIAM OF ORANGE was 
not a romantic prince, as 
Miss Marsorie Bowen is 
the first to admit. His 
political and military 
genius is a matter of his- 
torical record; but the man 
himself had not the 
dramatic touch, the gift 
of appreciating and living 
up to the sentiments 
which his deeds might be 
expected to arouse in his 
audience and indeed in 
himself. It is certain that 
he displayed no emotions; 
it is doubtful if he felt 
any; in the result, he could 
not inspire popularity. 
Categorically insisting on 
this fact, Miss BowEn 
has yet contrived to weave 
a most romantic and 
dramatic tale from the 
incidents of his career. 
Louis, JAMEs, Mary and 
Anne and all the protago- 
nists of the time appear, 
but the central figure is 
always WILLIAM’s: and, 
without any distortion of 









**RacE-cARD, Sir?” 


the Warrender Square 
Congregational Chapel, 


one point that Mr. Arnotp 
BENNETT must look to his 


the social organisation of 
| | 
laurels. During the later 


Hil 


. aes has not taken much trouble 
to avoid suggesting certain 
living personalities, and 
in more than one way he 
sails very close to the wind 
indeed. But he sails with 
a fine buccaneer on board, 
and when the Official Re- 
ceiver and the rapacity of 
a musical comedy star 
caused between them the 





had 








‘Spanish main in good 
earnest, I confess without 
oe that I was sorry. 





Pasted on the paper 
| wrapper of Contraband 
'Tommy: a Tale of the 
| Dreadnought Era (Jack), 
‘by Mr. Cartes GLEIG 
‘(late Lieut. R.N.), I find 


-~ | this bald statement: “ The | 
| £200 Prize Story for Boys.” | 


| Just that. Neither inside 
'the book nor out can I find 
——a, word about the offer or 


me 





the known facts, you are 
compelled to follow his story as you would follow that of 
the most popular hero imaginable. The truth is that he is 
stated to be one thing and portrayed as another ; for, if you 
take the trouble to refer back, when your first excitement 
has abated, you will find that he says and does no single 
thing that is not intensely attractive and, in the better 
sense, theatrical. For your own enjoyment, however, you 
will do well to leave that objection, together with a split 
infinitive or two, to the pedants, and read God and the King 
(Meruvuen) for a magnificent story quite magnificently told. 


I can remember a very good short story by Mr. Oniver 
Onions about a highwayman, and in Good Boy Seldcm 
(MeruuEN) he has told us another, a long one this time, 
with the Strand for the highway and flash-light advertise- 
ments for the pistols of his hero. Good Boy Seldom, whose 
other name was James Enderby Wace, came from Yorkshire, 
and to the Yorkshireman’s hardness of body and head he 

added a dreamy metaphysical bent, which made him averse 


the competition or the conditions. And that means that 
there are things going on which even the most alert of us 
miss. Still, 1 am afraid a young friend of mine, who would 
certainly have had a cut at it because he badly wants a 
new bicycle, would not have won even if I had given him 


am not altogether sure that I approve of a young rascal 
of a ship’s boy who “pinches” a middy’s uniform, joins 
his ship in his name, saves the Commander’s life from the 
fury of King Wanga Wanga of Tabonga, gets mentioned 
|in dispatches, and eventually wins from the Admiralty his 
gunroom rating. But he'll go down right enough among 
|the youngsters who are destined to make his acquaintance, 
and that’s the great thing. 








Sins of Society. ; 
It is announced that the list of “ doubtful baronets”’ will 
be published by the end of the year. A monograph on 
shady viscounts is also being prepared for the Press. 





Mr. Ontons has written, | 


I thank him: he has made me sympathise with a hero | 


that I began to think at | 











part of the book the author | 


collapse of Mr. Wace's | 
paper piracy, and he was | 
obliged to flee for the 


the tip.” Mr. Guerc has earned the money. Personally 1 | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue latest Unionist rumour is to the 
effect that the peacemakers have pre- 
yailed over the pacemakers, and the 
title of the Halsbury Club is to be 
changed to the Balfourbury Club. 

* 


It seems queer that the East should 
have a nicer idea of what is sportsman- 
like than the West. In the first en- 
gagement, at any rate, the Chinese 
Government saw to it that the odds 
were even. According to Reuter, no 


City for the new battleship Utah. In 
view of the popular belief that Jack 
has a wife in every port, the refusal 











cannot be stopped, would it ‘not be 
possible, when future lists are published, 
to divide them into two categories, the 


distinctions which are given for merit 
x being headed “ Honorary Honours” ? 
Lord Rosesery’s proposal that there +s 
should be a holocaust of books is still} Some of the more enterprising of 
being vigorously discussed in literary! our newspapers have published photo- 
circles. What has surprised us for) graphs of the new First Lorp oF THE 
some time is that certain’ modern! Apmiratty. The likeness to the late 
novels of an advanced type ‘have not; Home Secretary is astonishing. 
perished from spontaneous combustion. * + 

+9 The statement that a Nobel Prize is 
speaking at ajto be awarded to Mr. Toomas EpIson 


has caused some surprise. 








Mrs, PAnkKHURST, 








overwhelming numbers, but - 
9,000 loyal troops engaged] “”*<) 
9,000 revolutionists. That’s ; 
cricket. * 


“ We have,” said the GRAND | 
Vizier, speaking for the Turk- 
ish Government, ‘‘no aggres- | 
sive intention, no ambitious | 
designs, against any country | 
‘or any state. It ‘is, on the | 
contrary, our most ardent 
desire to respect the legitimate 
rights of all countries.” This 
disposes once and for all of 
the rumour that, if defeated by | WES 
Italy, Turkey would seek com- | 
pensation by taking Germany. 


It is pretty to see allies help- 
ing one another in their diffi- 
culties. Dalziel tells us that 
great numbers of Germans and 
Austrians are arriving in Tur- 
key to take the place of the 
deported Italians. 





It is scarcely fair to say that | 
Mr. StEaD’s peace mission to 
Constantinople has had no 
effect. Mr. Sreap, we under- | 
stand, is a distinguished Non- | 
conformist, and many Turks, it 


. . : ‘* MAN 
| 1s said, are now in favour of @ | ary up 


policy of Passive Resistance. 





The French Minister of 





“Do YE TELL ME!!! 
**Proop! } 


for Physics has aroused a con- 
siderableamount of pleasurable 
excitement among children all 
over the world, who take it to 
mean that a really tasteless 
Castor Oil has been discovered 
at last. es 


sk 
7 


Mr. Epwin Sacus, the Chair- 
man of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, has been 
pointing out how the dangers 
of fire as regards children may 
be minimised. We should have 
thought it would have been 
possible to render them abso- 
lutely fire-proof by treating 
them with certain chemicals, 
as is done in the case of stage 
properties. , x 

'. 


Truth will out even in a 
misprint. The following state- 
ment appeared in The Daily 
Telegraph’s summary of Mr. 
BrrreEtt’s Home Rule pro- 
nouncement :— 

2. This Irish Parliament will have 
full legislative powers and con- 
trol over purely Irish concerns. 

3. In considering what these ‘‘ con- 
cerns” shall be, the Govern- 
ment are taking a wide view, 
in order ‘‘to satisfy a national 

A serious —— has occurred 
at the demand for national 
responsibility. 


WULLIE, THEY TELL ME THEY ’VE GOT A THREE-LEGGIT | 
AT JEEMIE SAMSON’s.” 

HE’LL BE AWFU’ PROOD ABOOT IT?” 
MAN, HE’S PROODER THAN THE AULD COO HERSEL’.” — 




















Finance has ordered his officials to 
exhibit ‘a cheerful ‘demeanour when 
collecting taxes. They would be well 
advised, however, not to be too playful. 
Taxpayers are peevish animals, and any 
attempt to chaff them about the object 
of his visit might have serious results 
for the collector. 
*k 
“Punishment,” says Dr. Devon, 
“never did anybody any good.” Cho- 
rus of schoolboys :—‘ Devon, glorious 
Devon!” ae 
The United States Navy Department 
has refused a silver tray, bearing the 
figure of Brigham Youna and the 
Mormon Temple, offered by Salt Lake 





«‘A seventeen year-old youth was 
suffragist meeting in Brooklyn, declared | charged with pedalling without a certificat>.” 
‘that she would not be a man for all the Leeds Mercury. 
wealth in the world. This is fortunate,|This comes as a distinct shock to 
las it is rumoured that the lady could | pianola artists. 
not if she would. 

ok 





i ‘“THE GIRL WHO WAS Too BiG FOR HER SHOES. 
Lord Hatpane, in defending the Terri- READ ABOUT HER INSIDE.” 
'torials, declared that he expects to be|So runs the invitation on the cover of 
dead before any political party seriously | Zhe Home Circle. But we get more 
suggests compulsory military service. than enough of this kind of thing in The 
We understand that, since making this | Lancet. 
a, on We Se ies ‘“‘Tommy Burns stated in an interview that 
received a number of telegrams from he was anxious to meet Johnson anywhere in 
Germany wishing him long life. the world, preferably in Australia, with the 
oi stipulation that no churches be allowed.— 
Lord SELBORNE has been inveighing Reuter.” —Aberdeen Journal, 
against the selling of titles for the|This seems to be a hit at the Rev. 
benefit of party funds. If the practice| F. B. Meyer. 
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BOOKS TO THE BONFIRE. 


[A contribution to the discussion on the erying need for our libraries 
to be purged by fire.] 
THs weary mass of stuff that lines my wall, 
With painted skins or buckram backed and flanked, 
What is there in these objects, after all, 
That they should seem to me so sactsanct ? 
Row after row in steady iteration, 
These little ink-marks, made on rag or pulp— 
At the mere thought of their proposed cremation 
Why does my larynx give a choky gulp? 
Now that I think of it, I do not know 
Why this is so. 


Why do I guard (some do it under glass) 
Tach volume in its sacred niche or nook ? 
Is it for merit, first or second class, 
Or just because it calls itself a Book ? 
Although of their insides and those who wrote ‘em 
Ninety per cent. induce a dull despair, 
Yet, as a savage contemplates his totem, 
So I assume with them a reverent air. 
He worships it and would be mush concerned 
To see it burned. 


Dry-eyed I mark my other goods decay ; 

Curtains and carpets fade and leave me cold ; 
The paper from my walls is.rapt away 

And new designs (at Spring) replace the old; 
By decades I renew the kitchen boiler 

And bid the relics to the scrapper go, 
But on my precious books if Time the spoiler 

Should lay his hand they stick in statu quo. 
New ones may come and want a vacant site, 

_ But they sit tight. 


At times I think a sacrilegious thought: 
‘I stop to ask why I, who have no use 
For feats of prairie-trotters, ever bought 
That tale, Through Manitoba on a Moose : 
How one who loves to tread the Muse’s track, but 
Abhors the lesser guides, allowed himself 
To have and keep With Dulcimer and Sackbut, 
Or Kindred Soul-Pants on his poets’ shelf. 
These last were gifts, but still their natural fate 
Is in the grate. 


Though courtiers’ gossip chills me to the bone, 

And guardsmen bore me when their waists are slim, 
Here’s Crowned Heads I have Patted (gilt-edged roan), 
And Beauchamp of the Blues (half-calf—like him) ; 
And, though my views of life afloat are cynical 
(It makes me sick and sailors are so blunt), 

I cling to Forty Years Abaft the Binnacle ; 
Also to Yoicks ! and yet I never hunt. 
I have not.read them since my childhood’s day, 
But there they stay. 


The room to which their betters have a claim 
(Pipe-racks, for instance, or a clear blank space) 
They block; yet if I fling them to the flame 
I smack my holiest instincts in the face ; 
My only hope of losing what I cherish 
(To “ Elia’s ” inspiration be the praise) 
Is that my total house (insured) should perish, 
And all this dry-rot swell the common blaze. 
Roast pig was thus secured without a cook, 
Why not roast book ? 





TRIPOLI TRIALS. 


«“ Way not find an Italian?” said Mabel, as we discussed 
the dearth of British female labour. ‘She would keep 
us on thrushes and Chianti, and we could imagine we | 
were living in Rome.” 

Mabel, I need hardly explain, is as yet young in house- | 
keeping. That is why I watched the fog settling amongst 
the chimneys of Victoria Street, and made no audible 
reply. | 

Rosa Rosmunda came the next week. | 

Rosa Rosmunda is a dark, deep-voiced woman of forty- 
nine. j 

Even so early as the first day, Rosa Rosmunda sang a__ 
little. She affected the ultra-passionate mode. But Mabel’s | 
comprehension of Italian is not really nimble, and she | 
seemed to think that the “amore” and “belle donne” 
brought a breath of the South into the flat. 

Thus things were just possible until Taz War broke out. | 

We were awakened one morning by the deep voice of , 
Rosa Rosmunda chanting in tones of menacing resolution : | 

‘*Se Um-ber-to mi da la spa-da, 
Quel-la spa-da 
Quel-la spa-a-da, 
Se Um-ber-to mi da la spa-da, 
Quel-la spa-da por-ter-0.” 

The fact that her threatened assumption of the sword was | 
made conditional upon its presentation to her by the hands 
of a King of Italy long ago dead, seemed to reduce a little 
the risks of the undertaking. 

When the “spada”’ was quite finished with, the “ fucile” 
was taken and exercised. After that, in turn, every 
known weapon in the arsenals of war, and after that— 
da capo. It was awful. There was a sentimental refiain 
which should have had its place in the chant; but in the 
ardour of patriotism this was generally forgotten. Battle | 
was the business. | 

It went on for days. We did not know what to do. | 

Mabel maintained that no human being should be denied | 
the gift of song—that it was to twist the neck of a lark to 
interfere. But I watched her colour fading daily, and my 
work had been at a standstill for a week, when we told 
Rosa Rosmunda that we feared she would not suit us. 

Oh, the bliss that then reigned in our little home! The 
woman seemed to know her voice had been her ruin, and 
went about her tasks mouse-quiet. 

It was all so pleasant that Mabel actually began to | 
veer round towards her again. She came to the conclusion | 
indeed that no loyal Italian could have acted otherwise. | 
But she was sure that “silly old Tripoli’’ could interest | 
nobody now. She argued, moreover, that the woman had | 
had a lesson, and naturally would not sing again, and that | 
it would be the height of foolishness to part with a good | 
servant. 

The end of it was, of course, that we told Rosa Rosmunda | 
that, on reconsidering the matter, we found she would 
suit us very well. 











| 
* % * % * 
‘**Se Um-ber-to mi da fu-ci-le, 
Quel fu-ci-le 
Quel fu-ci-i-le, 
Se Um-ber-to mi da fu-ci-le, 
Quel fu-ci-le por-ter-0.” 

Rosa Rosmunda’s voice has gained in strength and | 
volume during her recent period of depression. But after | 
all, as Mabel said, even if we had a Chinaman it would 
ve the same just now. 





Motto for the Cocoa Peace Party: “The nib is mightier 
than the sword.” 
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TOO FAIR TO LIVE. 


Mr. Puncn (observing Arbitration about to be burnt in effigy). “THE LADY DOESN'T SEEM TO BE VERY POPULAR. I’M AFRAID SHE 
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THE COUNTESS AND THE TAXI-DRIVER. 


RECEIVING THIS DRAWING BY MISTAKE, OUR FEUILLETONISTE, Miss VicToRIA GLYNN, WROTE ROUND IT AS FOLLOWS :—‘‘ GLUEING 


HER LIPs TO HIs, ‘FLY, ALBERT,’ SHE CRIED ; 
AUTHOR WAS IN ERROR. 
THE METROPOLITAN Fur STORES—THIRD ON THE RIGHT PAST BonD STREET.” 


‘I HEAR MY FATHER’S 22-CYLINDER IN PURSUIT IN BELGRAVE SQUARE. 


Ir IS REALLY AN ILLUSTRATION For ouR ‘SHOPPING COLUMN,” AND THE WORDS ARE SIMPLY, ‘‘STOP aT 


But THE 








, . of a concerted jerk of the Adam’s apple 
ALL THE LATEST DANCES. land the Achilles tendon. a 
(Mlle. Feticra, a Hungarian dancer, has been | The new Sardinian dancer at the 
appearing at the Hippodrome. In her principal | - ae * . 
dance she obtains, it is said, ‘‘ one of the most =apyeoem, Signora Rigli, created an 
extraordinary effects by a curious movement of | /#mMense furore at her first appearance 
the nape of the neck upwards.”] |the other evening. In the chief item 
: At the Crematorium the chief attrac-|of her repertoire she achieves an 
tion is Frl. Rollmops, whose dancing is | amazing sensation by a deft manipu- 
full of the most singular suggestiveness. |!ation of her collar-bone, which is 
In one of her measures, appropriately |seen to move in a sinuous wave, 
entitled Liebelei, she does some in-|culminating in a shudder that leaves 
credible things with her calves, which | the spectator clammy with a nameless 
are made to express a wide variety of | terror. 
emotions—now of coaxing tenderness,| It has been left to Miss Truly 
now of burning passion, and in the end | Allwright, who comes here with a big 
of contemptuous rejection. Fri. Roll- | reputation from the States, to demon- 
mops’ performance is a stupefying | strate to a British audience the subtle, 
revelation to those unacquainted with | yet staggering effect that can be 
the more recent development of the produced in a dance by bringing into 
terpsichorean art. play the muscles of the ears. In a 
M., Djujitsovitch, who is to be seen| wonderful “ Wag-time” number she 
at the Pandemonium, has introduced |employs these organs with irresistible 
to London a dance which nightly | charm, and the final flap invariably 
holds an over-crowded house in an| brings down the house. 
unparalleled grip. Attention is first} We are asked to state that, owing to 
riveted by a spasmodic twitching of|a slight dislocation sustained at re- 
the knee-cap; the movement then|hearsal, Mlle. Cuiboio, the “ Venezuelan 
gradually spreads to other sections of| Venus,” will be unable to give her 
the body, the dance finishing with a|famous spinal-cord dance at the Capi- 
tremendous tour de force in the form | tolium this week. 











JOURNALISTIC DETACHMENT. 


Tue dogs of war are unleashed, 
The eagles are waxing fat, 

But I read on the bill of The Daily Thrill 
“ Shots in a West-end Flat.” 


The news from Turkey is bad, 
The news from China is worse, 

But I read on the bill of The Daily Thrill 
“ Actress robbed of her purse.” 


There are terrible scenes in Rome, 
And horrible sights at Constant. O! 

But I read on the bill of The Daily Thrill 
« Peer to play in a panto.” 

So I’m sure when the dreadful days 
Of Armageddon arrive, 

I shall read on the bill of The Daily 

Thrill 

“ Scene at a Welsh Whist Drive.” 

And when the last trump shall rend 
The World to its midmost hub, 

The Daily Thrill will adorn its bill 
With “ Raid on a West-end Club.” 








“Wo take great pains in fitting your 
feet,” says a bootmaker’s advertisement 
in The Blairgowrie Advertiser. With 
ordinary bootmakers we generally find 
that it is we who take the pains. 














THE LUCKLESS PALACE. 


In addition to the public meetings 
to discuss the future of the Crystal 
Palace, other gatherings: have met with 
the same purpose, but rather to arrange 
for private than public proprietorship 
or tenancy. We report the proceed- 
ings at the most influential of these. 

The chair was taken by Lord 
Avesury, fresh from a_ sparkling 
| evening with the Poetry of Action 
' Society, and among others present, in 
' addition to many shareholders, were 
Mr. F. E. Smirx (who is everywhere 
| just now) and, with a watching brief 
| for the Glaziers’ Union, Mr. Epmunp 
} Payne. Lord Avepury, in his, 
| opening remarks, said that he 
hoped there would be no violence 
| during the proceedings. They 
' must remember that those who 
‘live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. (Laughter.) They 
were met to consider the future 
of the famous building. It would 
grieve him very much to see it 
go. He hoped that some practical 
proposition for saving it would be 
brought forward that afternoon. | Ze 
Life was real, life was earnest. 

The Right Hon. F. E. Sarra, 
K.C., M.P., asked for the use of 
the building as a club-house for 
the Halsbury Club. His. only 
fear, he said, was that it might: 
not be large enough, but they | 
were prepared to put up with a 
little inconvenience. The place, | 
he said, peculiarly appealed to 
them and their revered leader by 
reason of the transparency of its 
walls, for they had nothing to 
hide and welcomed publicity. In 
fact, it was the attraction of 
publicity that had brought many 
of them together. Declined. 

Mr. Imré Kiratry offered to 
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to hold a series of annual exhibitions 
there, to be devoted to the various 
important countries of the world. The 
first would be a German Exhibition, as 
that was calculated to be popular and 
would have the support of the Editor of 
The Nation and a number of leading 
Radicals. The next would be devoted 
to San Marino. The next to Abyssinia, 
and so on. Fortunately it had been 
proved by ethnologists that all these 
nations shared a common passion for 
great wheels, flip-flaps, scenic railways, 
and witching waves, so that the public’ 
might be assured of fun while imbibing 
instruction. Declined. 

A suggestion was made by Sir Jonn 
Benn that it would be to everyone’s 
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removed from Sydenham and placed 
over Bond Street. Then Londoners 
could shop in the wet, as they can- 
not. now do, in comparative comfort. 
Declined as too Utopian. 

A letter was read from a well-known 
variety agent, offering to rent the 
Crystal Palace as a permanent school 
for the instruction of Russian dancers 
in sufficient numbers to meet the 
requirements of the thousand-and-one 
music-hall managers who must add 
this branch of entertainment to their 
programme. Declined. 

A letter was read from Sir Henry 
HowortH, offering to present a com- 
| plete set of his letters in The Times if 
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an impression on it.” Declined with 
thanks. 

Finally, a letter was read from a 
syndicate of cinematoscepe managers, 
offering a substantial rent for the 
Palace as the scene for their varied 
operations—battles, pursuits, tragedies 
and fareces. After a long discussion it 
was decided that, for tiie present, this 
was the most reasonable offer, and 
that to accept it would be to increase 
the happiness and well-being of the 
country, which has so taken the cinema 
to its heart that it cannot be happy 
without it even in the smallest towns. 
A recommendation to open negotiations 





with the syndicate was therefore made 
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purchase the palace and grounds en bloc| the Palace were maintained in good | that 
for £500. His intention, he said, was repair under the name of Howorth’s outside and to the public call-box 
|; Mammoth Fun City. 


Declined with 
groans and cries of “ Help!” 

A letter was read from Mr. CHARLES 
Manners suggesting that the Crystal 
Palace should be converted into a 
National Opera House with permanent 
quarters for himself as a manager in 
the North Tower, whence he proposed 
to conduct the performances from a 
captive balloon. Declined with cheers, 
tears and laughter. 

A letter was read from The Human 
Ostrich, now exhibiting in a Dime 
museum in Indianopolis, who asked to 
be remembered if it was decided to 
demolish the building and any difficulty 
was found in disposing of the glass. 
‘“‘I do not promise,” he added, “ to eat 





advantage if the roof, at any rate, were 


it all; but given time I ought to make 






“Now, THEN, MopEL, WAKE UP; It’s TIME FoR 


,and the meeting broke up. 


| 





A MATTER OF DETAIL. 


“ Don’? forget to telephone to 
Olive,” I said to myself as I took 
‘my place in the morning train, 
‘going Citywards. ‘ Remember 
‘not to forget to telephone to 
| Olive,” I repeated solemnly to 
‘myself as I disembarked at 
Liverpool Street. ‘And, by the 


ee Olive,” I added severely, still to 
myself as I mounted the steps 


Austin Friars. 





| drama are myself, ‘“ my dear wile, 
_A. B.” (as she is described in the 
_lawyer’s precedent for the last will 
‘and testament of an affectionate 
husband), and Olive, the sister of 
my dear wife, who lives in an 
‘exclusive flat in Sloane Street, 
only connected with the outside 
iworld by the telephone. 
eligible suburban residence is not 
on the telephone, and, when my 
-wife wants to avail herself of 
institution, she must needs go 


‘round the corner. Her last remark, 
ias I left for the office, was, ‘‘ Now 
‘don’t forget to telephone to Olive.” 

The successful man of affairs puts 
off the happy-go-lucky self of private 
life as he passes over the office thres- 
hold, and puts on the stern methodical 
self of business. Thus, I had _for- 
gotten all about Olive and her claims, 
until my partner came into my room 
to speak to me an hour or so later. 

“ By the way .. .” he began. 

“Which reminds me,” I answered, 
and I went to the telephone, “ Are 
you 99999 Gerrard?” I began. “In 
other words,” I continued, “are you 
Olive? Yes? I am delighted and 
surprised to hear it. I, on the other 





hand, am your sister’s husband. The 








way, don’t forget to remember } 
not to forges to telephone to} 


of my business habitation in | 


The characters of this little | 


Our | 
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other people whose remarks intervene 
from time to time do not matter. 
They talk, not because they have any- 
thing of importance to say, but simply 
because they cannot refrain from talk- 
ing. It is their idea of pleasure. I, 
however, have a duty to perform. I 
was to remember to telephone to you. 
You see: I have remembered. Won't 
your sister be pleased, and aren’t you 
going to congratulate me?” 

Olive remarked upon the improve- 
ment in me, and [Eixchange, being of 
opinion that, when a thing is done, 
it is done and there is no use in talk- 
ing about it, asked if we had finished. 

“Yes,” said I, 

“No,” said Olive. 

“Of course,” I said, “ you want to 
remind me not to forget to tell my wife 
that I did telephone to you. Rest 
assured, my dear Olive. ‘That is the 
sort of thing a man does not forget. 
| You can rely on me. Good-bye.” 
“But what about the message?” 
| cried Olive’s voice, and my receiver 
| did its best to reproduce her agitation. 
“ My dear girl,” I remonstrated, “ ] 
ow not perfect. When one has suc- 
| 





ceeded in performing a difficult duty, it 
is depressing to be called upon at once 
to perform yet another. Surely a man 
may be allowed to forget something ? 
And the ingratitude of it and the greed 
| of you!” 

“Tdiot!” said the voice briefly. 

“ And now you vituperate. Observe 
the reward of virtue. If I had omitted 
| to telephone to you, you would not 
have said one cross word to me.” 

“ You'll get it when you go home,” 
said the voice with joy. 
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DEARER AT THIS SEASON!” 








MR. PUNCH'’S LITERARY 





“And, yet again, you are spiteful. 
But you are also wrong. She will say, | 
‘Did you telephone to Olive?’ I} 
shall answer truthfully, ‘ Yes.’ I shall 
then get good marks and immediate | 
reward. If anything depended upon | 
this message, whatever it was, you wi!l 
get the blame. So long,” and I rang | 
off. 

Such was my forecast. You, in your 
wider experience, may say that wives 
never ask you if you have executed 
their commissions when as a matter 
of fact vou have. We areboth wrong. 
| Women are more diabolically ingenious 
| than even that. The first words that 

greeted me, on my evening return to 
| the Eligible, were :— 
| “Did you give Olive my message ? ”’ 
| And, as Olive wil! discover later, I 
! 





prevaricated. 





“The orchestra, which was under the con- 
| ductorship of Sir Henry Wood, also sang the 
| ‘Dance of Seven Veils’ from the ‘Salome’ 
| music very finely.” 


They will break out like this at times. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

YE would-be bards whose course is not 
begun, 

Whose infant Pegasus has yet to run, 

Listen, and I will tell you how it’s done. 

Do not imagine that the bard is born, 

Nor think the bay-leaf on his skull is 
worn 

3ecause it grows there—like a bison’s 
horn. 

Not much. Nor yet by thought or 
studious care. 

This is no intellectual affair ; 

It isn’t in the head; 2¢’s in the hair! 


| Yon man of song, whose overflowing 

| mat 

Floats down his neck and clusters 

round his hat— 

Why do you think he goes about like 

that ? 

'From force of habit? Bless your silly 
heart, 

This is the very sinews of his art; 

Give him a hair-cut and he’s in the 
cart. 











Yet, though some help is patently 
required 

By those whose locks leaye much to be 
desired, 

Not being there, or being there, but 
tired, 

You need not fear the springs of song 
are shut, 

Not though you’ve had the precious 
tresses cut ; 

Try some of Hinx’s Hatr-o1l FoR THE 
Nut! 








‘*Lord Rosse is at once a soldier, a scientist, 
and a musician ; and those who were present at 
his wedding at Clumber will remember that at 
his request Beethoven's ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ 
was played when he and his bride left the 
chapel.” —Queen. 


This is certainly a testimony to the 
courage of the soldier. 





‘For nearly three-quarters of an hour the 
fire blazed without any real abatement, and it 
was only when it had burned itself out that 
there was any diminution in the intensity of 
the flames.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

Then the keen intellects of Scotland 
noticed it at once. 
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I sit 


THE DOCTOR. 


“May I look at my watch?” I asked 
| my partner, breaking a silence which 
had lasted from the beginning of the 
waltz. 

“Oh, have you got a watch?” she 
drawied. ‘“ How exciting!” 
| “T wasn’t going to show it to you,” 

[ said. “ But I always think it looks 

so bad for a man to remove his arm 

from a lady’s waist in order to look 

at his watch—I mean without some 
_sort of apology or explanation. As 
though he were wondering if he could 
pussibly stick another five minutes of 
1t.”” 

“Let me know when the apology is 
beginning,” said Miss White. Perhaps, 
after all, her name wasn’t White, but, 
anyhow, she was dressed in white, and 
it’s her own fault if wrong impressions 
arise. 

“Tt begins at once. I’ve got to 
catch a train home. There’s one at 
12.45, I believe. If I started now 1 
could just miss it.” 

“ You don’t live in these Northern 
Heights then?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“ Yes.” 
| I looked at my watch again. 

' I] should love to discuss with you 

the relative advantages of London and 
| Greater London,” I said; “the flats 
| and cats of one and the big gardens of 
_the other. But just at the moment 
| the only thing I can think of is whether 
| I shall like the walk home. Are there 
| any dangerous passes to cross ?” 

“It’s a nice wet night for a walk,” 
| said Miss White reflectively. 

“If only I had brought my bicycle.” 

“A watch and a bicycle! You are 
lucky!” 

“ Look here, it may be a joke to you, 
but I don’t fancy myself coming down 
the mountains at night.” 

“ The last train goes at one o’clock, 
| if that ’s any good to you.” 

“All the good in the world,” I said 
joyfully. “Then I needn't walk.” I 
looked at my watch. “That gives us 
five minutes more. I could almost tell 
you all about myself in the time.” 

“It generally takes longer than 
that,” said Miss White. “At least 
it seems to.” She sighed and added, 
‘My partners have been very auto- 
biographical to-night.” 

1 looked at her severely. 
| “I’m afraid you’re a Suffragette,” 
| I said. 

As soon as the next dance began I 
hurried off to find my hostess. I had 
just caught sight of her, when— 

“Our dance, isn’t it?” said a voice. 
oe turned and recognised a girl in 
blue. 

















“ Ah,” I said, coldly cheerful, “ I was 
just looking for you. Come along.” 

We broke into a gay and happy 
step, suggestive of twin hearts utterly 
free from care. 

“Why do you look so thoughtful ?” 
asked the girl in blue after ten minutes 
of it. 

“T’ve just heard some good news,” 
I said. 

‘‘Oh, do tell me!” 

“T don’t know if it would really 
interest you.” 

“T’m sure it would.” 

‘ Well, several miles from here there 
may be a tram, if one can find it, which 
goes nobody quite knows where up till 
one-thirty in the morning probably. It 
is now,” I added, looking at my watch 
(I was getting quite good at this), 
“just on one o'clock and raining hard. 
All is well.” 

The dance over, I searched in vain 
for my hostess. Every minute I took 
out my watch and seemed to feel that 
another tram was just starting off to 
some unknown destination. At last I 
could bear it no longer and, deciding to 
write a letter of explanation on the 
morrow, I dashed off. 

My instructions from Miss White 
with regard to the habitat of trams 
(thrown in by her at the last moment 
in case the train failed me) were vague. 
Five minutes’ walk convinced me that 
I had completely lost any good that 
they might ever have been to me. 
Instinct and common sense were the 
only guides left. I must settle down 
to some heavy detective work. 

The steady rain had washed out any 
footprints that might have been of 
assistance, and I was unable to follow 
up the slot of a tram conductor of 
which I had discovered traces in 
Two-hundred-and-fifty-first Street. In 
Three - thousand - eight - hundred - and 
ninety-seventh Street I lay with my 
ear to the ground and listened in- 
tently, for I seemed to hear the ting- 
ting of the electric car, but nothing 
came of it; and in Four-millionth 
Street I made a new resolution. I 
decided to give up looking for trams 
and to search instead for London— 
the London that I knew. 

I felt pretty certain that I was still 
in one of the Home Counties, and I 
did not seem to remember having 
crossed the Thames, so that if only I 
could find a star which pointed to the 
south I was in a fair way to get home. 
I set out to look for a star; with the 
natural result that, having abandoned 
all hope of finding a man, I immedi- 
ately ran into him. 

“ Now then,” he said good-naturedly. 

“Could you tell me the way to—” 
I tried to think of some place 





near my London—“to Westminster 
Abbey?” 

He looked at me in astonishment. 
His feeling seemed to be that I was too 
late for the Coronation and tco early 
for the morning service. 

“Or—or anywhere,” I said hurriedly, 
“ Trams, for instance.” 

He pointed nervously to the right 
and disappeared. 

Imagine my joy; there were tram- 
lines, and better still a tram approach- 
ing. I tumbled in, gave the conductor 
a penny, and got a workman’s ticket 
in exchange. Ten minutes later we 
reached the terminus. 

I had wondered where we should 
arrive, whether Gray’s Inn Road or 
Southampton Row, but didn’t much 
mind so long as I was again within 
reach of a cab. However, as soon as I[ 
stepped out of the tram, I knew at 
once where I was. 

“Tell me,” I said to the conductor; 
‘“‘do you now go back again ?” 

“In ten minutes. There’s a tram 
from here every half-hour.” 

‘When is the last ?” 

“There’s no last. Backwards and 
forwards all night.” 

I should have liked to stop and 
sympathise, but it was getting late. I 
walked a hundred yards up the hill 
and turned to the right. ... As I 
entered the gates I could hear the 
sound of music. 

“Isn’t this our dance?” I said to 
Miss White, who was taking a breather 
at the hall door. ‘One moment,” I 
added, and I got out of my coat and 
umbrella. 

“Ts it? I thought you’d gone.” 

“Oh, no, I decided to stay after 
all. I found out that the trams go all 
night.” 

We walked in together. 

“T won’t be more autobiographical 
than I can help,” I said, “ but I must 
say it’s a hard life, a doctor’s. One is 
called away in the middle of a dance 
to a difficult case of—of mumps or 
something, and—well, there you are. 
A delightful evening spoilt, If one 
is lucky one may get back in time for a 
waltz or two at the end. 

“Indeed,” I said, as we began to 
dance; ‘‘at one time to-night I quite 
thought I wasn’t going to get back 
here at all.” A, A. M. 





From a book catalogue : 

“HALL CAINE, TWO LETTERS, both on note- 
paper stamped ‘Greeba Castle, Isle of Man’ ; 
one is typewritten to a builder asking him to do 
some repairs and bears Hall Caine’s signature ; 
the other is written by Hall Caine to the same 
builder saying he encloses his cheque.” 

No offersfrom us. But we would gladly 
have bought tke builder's letter if Mr. 
Caine hadn’t enclosed the cheque. 
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THE APPEAL AD HOMINEM. 


BEING THE NEW METHOD OF ADVERTISEMENT BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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SNE REFRESHES HERSELF WITH A GLASS OF JENKINS’ DELICIOUS 
EFFERVESCING, NON-INTOXICATING HERBAL BEER, 
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SHE INSPECTS SOME OF THE LATEST SUPERB DESIGNS IN ARTISTIC AND SELECTS A 90 H.P. CAR-DE-LUXE FROM THE UNRIVALLED 
JEWELLERY AT THE MAGNIFICENT ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CULLECTION DISPLAYED IN THE STUPENDOUS SHOW-ROOMS OF THE 
CrYsTALLITE DIAMOND Co., MammMotu Motor Co, 
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FOOT-SLOGGER ?” 
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ie A. 


*AVIN’ BEEN SEEN WALKIN’ DOWN REGENT STREET WITH A HORDINARY HINFANTRY 
Trooper. ‘‘IT WAS MY BROTHER.” 


N.C.0. “BrorHer BE BLOWED! AIN’r THERE NO BACK STREETS, AIN'T THERE NO PUBLIC-’OUSES, IN LonpoN?” 
> 




















A FAILURE OF SYMPATHY. 


WHEN the dead leaves adown the lane are hurried, 
And all the dells are bare and bonfires smoke, 
The bard (by rights) should be extremely worried, 

He ought not to evolve a single joke, 
But wander, woods among, a pale down-hearted bloke. | 


And I (of old) have felt the chestnuts patter 
Like sound of nails upon my coffin-lid ; 

My landlady, disturbed about the matter, 
Asked if I liked my food; I said I did; 
But told her where I ailed, and why Joy’s face was hid. | 


‘ The flowers,”’ I said, ‘‘are gone; once more Proserpina 
Is rapt by Pluto to the iron gates ; 

Can even hard-boiled eggs prolong the chirp in a 
Poetic bosom at such awful dates ?” 
And she said nothing, but removed the breakfast-plates. 


But now (I know not why) I feel quite jolly ; | 


The ways are thick with mire, the woods are sere ; 
The rain is falling, I have lost my brolly, 

Yet still my aptitude for song and cheer 

Seems unaffected by the damp. It’s deucéd queer. 


And when I wander by the leafless spinneys 
I notice as a mere phenomenon 

The way they ’ve moulted ; I would give two guineas 
To feel the good old thrill, but ah, it’s gone : 
I neither weep nor tear my hair; I just move on. 


I quite enjoy my meals (it seems like treason) ; 
Far other was the case in days of yore, 





When every mood of mine subserved the season— 


Mirth for the flowery days, and mirth no more 
When Summer ended and her garlands choked the floor. 


You bid me take my fill of joy, dear reader, 
And hang repining! but I dread my bliss; 

If I can prove myself a hearty feeder, 
Saying to tea-shop fairs, “‘ Two crumpets, Miss,” 
What time Demeter’s daughter feels that icy kiss, 


Shall I be some day cold to Nature’s laughter ? 
Shall I no longer leap and shout and sing 
And shake with vernal odes the echoing rafter, 
When at the first warm flush of amorous Spring 
The woodlands shineagain? That would be sickening. 
Evoe. 





The World’s Workers. 

‘*During the 52 years Parsons has been at the Round Tower there 
has never been an accident. It is his duty to hoist the flag at sunrise 
and haul it down at sunset.” —Daily Telegraph. 

A very perilous duty. His luck seems to have been 
phenomenal. 





From a Candidate’s address as advertised in the Kent 
Argus :— 

‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—You will see from the above memorial 

that I have been requested to offer myself as a candidate, and I have 
consented to do so, relying on your support. If elected, I shall study 
the best interests of Ramsgate as a whale, acting independently, with- 
out fear or favour.—Truly yours, HENRY EAsTEs.” 
Mr. EasteEs takes his candidature seriously. In his spare 
time he might study the best interests of Pegwell Bay as a 
shrimp, and those of Margate as a mackerel. He mustn't 
be an independent whale all the time. 
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Mr. Wixston Cuvurcuitn. “CONGRATULATIONS, MY DEAR BOY. 


THE STRIKE PROBLEM.” 
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TENANTS’ FIXTURES. 
YOU CAN TAKE OVER 





AND YOU CAN HAVE BERESFORD.” 


Mr. McKenna. “ THANKS SO MUCH; 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tony, M.P. 
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AT THE HALSBURY CLUB. 
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Sir E. Carson, ‘Shure, the bhoys I! be here dhirectla—they ‘re as kheen as mhustard !” 


House of Commons, Tuesday, October 
Considering inconvenience of Au- 
tumn sessions, the strain on Ministers, 
the upsetting of business and domestic 
arrangements among private Members, 
attendance surprisingly large. Among 
notable absentees were WINSTON and 
McKenna, who on eve of re-opening 
Parliament have, to general surprise 
and some mystification, exchanged 
offices. It’s what Hatspury, if his 
mind were not engrossed by lettier 
themes, would call “a sort of” thimble- 
rigging business. You lift a thimble 
labelled Admiralty expecting to find 
McKenna, and behold Wunston en- 
deavouring to master one of the things 


| CARSON, 


that baffled the Prophet Acur, to wit, | 


the way of a ship on the sea. Another 
thimble labelled Home Office. Pick it 


Members scan Front Opposition 
Bench in vain for glimpse of CoLoneL 
K.C. Before Speaker took 
Chair speculation rife as to whether 
learned and gallant gentleman would 
appear in khaki. Didn't appear at 
all. Rumoured that he has already 
started on that march to Cork destined 
to eclipse the crowning achievement of 
Lord Rogserts of Kandahar thirty- 
one years ago. No reliable informa- 
tion forthcoming. Irish press strictly 
censored. 

Two notable new 


Members sworn 





Bs cueing : Ve 
§C.W—NDH —M\ 

his seat this time.” Which shows 

afresh how misleading is a little 


learning. True, T. W. has, like others, 
been during last twenty-five years 
something of a Parliamentary vagrom. 
But though without a seat of late he 
has meanwhile held useful office in 
Irish Government and returns to safe 
anchorage on Treasury Bench. 

New Member for Kilmarnock, ad- 
vancing to Table to re-enter on roll of 
Parliament an historic name, greeted 
by sustained ‘burst of cheering from 
Liberal camp. When the young head 


in. T. W. Russext, after his some-|of the House of GuapsTonz first offered 
thing more than twelve months en-|himself as Candidate for Kilmarnock 


forced absence, comes back to scene of 
varied experience and general advance- 
ment, prize of sheer capacity. 
that fell on House while he stood at 


| 


In pause |like Rees, for example. 


| 


objection was taken that what was 
wanted was a born Scotchman — 
To-day the 
new Member emphasised his nationality 


up looking for Winston attempting to| Table taking the oath there was heard | by taking the oath in Scottish fashion, 
Square Labour Members, and lo! the} from Ladies’ Gallery artless enquiry: | with right hand uplifted. 


dome-like head of McKenna. 


\**T wonder on which side he will take 


Preliminaries disposed of, PREMIER 
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moved Resolution practically appropri- 
/ ating whole time of supplementary 


session for Government business. 


| When he concluded, having indicated, 





in addition to Insurance Bill, catalogue 
of measures sufficient, according to 
old-fashioned notions, for length of 
ordinary session, a still small voica was 
heard enquiring, ‘‘ Does the Right Hon. | 
Gentleman propose to take the Public 
Health (Acquisition of Water) Bill?” 
It was LeirJongs, on whose shoulders 
has fallen the cloak of champion of 
water-drinkers dropped from the genial 
hands of Winrrip Lawson. Roar of 
laughter that followed put House in 
good humour for next half-hour. 
Prince Arruur, rising to reply to 
Premier's speech, was greeted by loud 
cheers from Opposition benches, hilari- 
ously echoed in Ministerial camp. 


| Perhaps just as well Carson tarried 
| by the way and so was spared sight 


| and sound of this ovation. 


HARRY 


| CHAPLIN, whom everyone is delighted 
to see in beaming health, shone with a 
| smile broad enough to fillany temporary 





| years 


| thorny in the cushion. 
tutional axiom that the Kine can do no! Club. 





vacancies on the Bench. 

Business done.—PremieEr obtains all 
time up till Christmas for Government 
Business. A propos, Luoyp GEoRGE 
tells story of farmer remonstrated with 
because he fed his pigs on unboiled 
Indiancorn. It was pointed out to him 
that boiled corn takes les3 time to digest. 
‘As if time were any matter to a pig!” 
replied the farmer scornfully. It is 
something to the House of Commons, 
though you might not always think so. 

Wednesday.—House_ regards with 
mixed feeling announcement of Em- 
mMoTT’s acceptance of Peerage, in- 
volving retirement from Chair of Com- 
mittees filled by him during past six 
with rare distinction. The 
canopied Spraker’s Chair looms high 
above the plainer one on which his 
Deputy seats himself at the table 
when House is in Committee. While 
its dignity is higher, its responsibility 





greater, 16 is in some respects less 


wrong appertains in considerable degree 
to the occupant of the SPEAKER’s 
Chair. Onthe contrary the conviction 
deeply rooted in the mind of a large 
class of Members is that the CHAIRMAN 
or CommirTres can do nothing right. 
Thus handicapped, and lacking sup- 
port of immemorial traditions that are 
girt about the Spraker’s Chair, the 


| CHAIRMAN OF CommitTTEEs has night 


| 


J 


after night to fight for his own hand. 
For its successful administration the 
position requires profound knowledge 
of p:ocedure, a clear head, lucidity of 
expression, unruffled temper,adamantine 





patience and invulnerable courage. 


These qualities meet in the endow- | excellence. 
| matters. 


ments of AtrreD Emmott and have 
won for him, conceded at first a little 
grudgingly, the confidence and esteem 
of the most critical and exacting as- 
sembly in the world. 

Business done.—Time-table arranged 
for disposing of Insurance Bill. In 
pithy sentence ARcCHER-SHEE summed 
up present position of the measure, 
“Even the Stygian eloquence of the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER him- 
self,” he said, ‘‘has not been able to 
whitewash the white elephant entirely.” 
House cordially recognised in this way 
of putting it the stitch in time that 
hits the right nail on the head. 


ro 





cape ne eens 


i 
| 
j 
! 
| 






*¢¢Tt’s nothing like a Murder-Club, is it?’ ” 


Friday.— Quite pretty to see PRINcE 
ArTHuR and CoLoNEL Carson, K.C., 
seated together on Front Bench amic- 
ably conversing just as if there had 


The consti- | never been such a thing as the Halsbury 


Sark tells me it was of that 
they talked, though which of the two 
communicated to him the text of the 
conversation is one of those things I 
may never learn. 

Prince Artur, according to this 
authority, displayed liveliest interest 
in the new institution. 

“Tt’s nothing like a Murder-Club, 
is it?” he asked. 
know, at odd times in secret places, 
discuss the latest crime, speculate 
on trail of murderer if not yet 
discovered, and occasionally plot the 
removal of a common acquaintance 
who in some respects fails to come up 
to the high level of their standard of 


I am a child in these 
But I have been told that 
the Halsbury Club is based on revival 
of good old-fashioned English manners. 
At their social meetings they live the 
simple life. Have no tablecloth on 
their deal supper-table; drink English 
beer out of tankards; smoke clay pipes 
(the President being distinguished by 
use of a churchwarden); feed mostly 
on bread and cheese, with an occasional 
dish of tripe, it being stipulated that 
the wrinkles, which I understand are 
peculiar to that form of cutlet, shall 
not have been smoothed out by use of 
foreign machinery.” 

“ You are altogether wrong,” said the 
CoLonet, fingering imaginary epaulet 
on his left shoulder. ‘ There is pos- 
sibly a scintillation of actuality in 





, |vest is idle tattle. 
| something picturesque in idea of Hats- 


“They meet, you pose me.” 


the idea of, in certain circumstances, 
| putting someone out of the way. The 
I confess there is 


BURY with stem of a churchwarden in 
his mouth and a tankard of beer at his 
elbow, but we have not realized it yet. 

“Fact is the Halsbury Club is 
composed exclusively of statesmen 
who feel they are capable of directing 
affairs of the Unionist Party better 
than—well, let us say better than Lans- 
DOWNE. You know the sort of men 
they are. There is Hatsspury, whose 
claims upon the gratitude of the State 
for service done are equalled only by 
those established in the domestic circle; 
NORTHUMBERLAND, one of the most in- 
telligent of our Dukes; and, above all, 
WILLOUGHBY DE Broke. 

“ Now there’s an all-round states- 
man if you like. I know more about 
military affairs and forced marching 
across country than of politics. But I 
confess that when I hear WiLLouGHBY 
speak in the Lords, or read reports of 
his addresses in the country, I recognise 
a rare amalgam combining the over- 
whelming oratorical force of GLADSTONE 
with the subtlety and statesmanship 
of Dizzy. WitLouaHsy, you know, is 
the founder of the club and personally 
conducts it. That of itself suffices to 
ensure success and the accomplishment 
of its patriotic desire.” 

‘Dear me,” said Prince ARTHUR, 
“you interest me strangely. I suppose 
the list of membership is not closed? 
If you think I’m in any way eligible 
I should esteem it a privilege to be 
favoured by your undertaking to pro- 


“T’llask WILLouGHBY,” said CARSON, 
rising rather hurriedly and making for 
the door. 

“Do,” said Prince ArtHur. “ Per- 
haps he ’ll second the nomination.” 

Business done.—Insurance Bill in 





Committee. 
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THE WINSTON TOUCH. 


Unless cur artist’s eyes played him fatse during a hasty visit to Portsmouth, it would appear that the Service is already coming 
under the Influence. The eager, imyetuous, lunging crouch which has Ceveloped in Naval circles during the last few days could have but 
one origin. (Please note a'so the advent, on the right, of the new ‘*‘ Bantam” cocked-hat, Which is plainly a flattering imitation of Mr. 
CHURCHILL'S world-famous Midget-Homburg. It will, of course, be universally adopted as soon as arrangements can be made for its supply.) 


CO-OPERATION. 


For the odds on my Insurance Bill went up to ten to one 1) 0 ah, 
Which was offered with pl auak saat Choad “i Bill is through, 
(Which was offered with no takers), and I thought my task ; When the Act’s alive and working in the way we meant it to, 

















was done. | Then I somehow seem to see them (please remember that 
“This,” they said, “is not the usual controversial party- | I said it) 
measure : As they stand upon their platforms laying claim to all the 
It’s an asset for the nation ; it’s a blessing; it’s a treasure; | credit. 
It’s salvation for the masses—so we fully understand— They will say, “ When he was weary and could hardly play 
And in making it a statute we propose to lend a hand. | “his part, 
“For the men who draw the water and the men who chop) We restored his drooping courage, we revived his flagging 
the wood | , heart; 
| We observe in all its clauses an infinity of good. | It was we who cheered and helped him, and indubitably we 
| Oh, we envy you your courage and we much applaud your|Gave the Act its shape and substance and its merit. 
deeds Q.E.D.” 
And your statesmanlike perception of the things the country 
needs.” Woman the Huntress. 


‘A GENTLEMAN thoroughly recommends his Coachman ; life experience 
with hunters ; married when suited,”—<det. in ** Morning Post.” 


We like his spirit. 


| So they promised me the sun and moon and every golden 
star ; 
| Gave me roses by the basketful and honey by the jar. 


| There was nought they could refuse me, there was nought 





‘‘Neophobia in its most acute form now assailed the batsmen. 


. I couldn't be : . . Beautiful picture post-card strokes gave place to agrestic digs, which 
When the Opposition offered to co-operate with me. left the flight of the ball and the total alike unaltered. Though no 


3 % 3 st : ‘t % |one was actually guilty of a uniglobular effort, wickets fell rapidly.” 
But, lo, the dreadful difference! To-day they give me fits; ; Times of India. 
They would dearly like to take and tear the blessed Bill|The Indian cricketers were said to have come over here 
to bits. to learn, and they seem to have picked up a good deal, 





l¢ rere . oh 9 : i 
Oh, it’s thorns instead of roses, and it’s gall instead of | 


{ : j Ex honey 

(As recited by the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.) | For the man who “bribes the nation by his base appeals | 
WHEN the Opposition promised to co-operate with me to money.” 

| Tintoned a Nunc Dimittis in the fervour of my glee ; | But I know them—yes, I know them; and when once the 


| 
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THE ANTIQUE CLOCK. 


I wave a deep-rooted horror of 
auctioneers, at least in their public 
capacity. Of their private life I cannot 
speak with any authority, but I have a 
confirmed belief that when the head of 
the family returns from the heat of the 
day and prepares to ladle out the soup 
his face will suddenly brighten, and in 
a great voice, flourishing the spoon the 
while, he will remark, “ Ladies and 
gents, what offers?” only to subside 
at a glance from his wife into a gloomy 
| silence. 

Sometimes I have fluttered for a few 
brief moments on the fringe of the 
bidders, but never without instantly 
catching the auctioneer’s eye. Possibly 
he mistakes my careworn expression 
for genuine concern regarding the price 
less article in his hand. “ George,” he 
invariably bawls to his assistant, ‘show 
the fish-forks and knives complete to 
the stout party in the top ’at.” I hope 
for the best, but can see no other top 
| hats in my proximity. George pushes 
| his way through the interested spec- 
| tators, and I extract a fork without 
' enthusiasm. There is an awkward 
| pause. 
| “Well, Sir?” cries the auctioneer 
| 





| with husky expectation. 

“Two shillings,” I murmur with 
sullen despair, and a cold shiver passes 
over me in case I am within reasonable 
reach of that alarming armoury. 
| The auctioneer leans forward, as- 
| suming a temporary deafness. 
| “Did I ’ear the gentleman aright, 
| George?” he inquires, adding irony 
| to righteous indignation. “ Did I ’ear 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘im say ‘two bob’ for that ’andsome 
| set of cutlery, hall ’all-marked? Not 
two bob, George?”’ He has the look 
| of a man prepared for a strong denial. 
I nod feverishly. The auctioneer 
| shakes his head with profound emotion 
and looks about for sympathy. I 
begin to feel an unscrupulous fellow. 
| The spectators survey me with mild 
| curiosity. 
| “George,” continues the auctioneer 
| firmly, “bring the case back. I was 
| mistaken, George. The gent thinks, 
| because he sports a top ’at, ’e can ‘ave 
‘is little joke. Bit of a wag, George— 
| comes in to waste our time and the 
| time of ladies and gentlemen ’oo want 
| to do bus ness “ 
| He says much else, but I have 
reached the door by that time and 
; gained the sanctuary of the street. 
| It was after dinner Evelyn broached 
_the subject. There is an absence of 
fair play in feminine tactics. 
“ He’s such a nice man,” she said 
musingly. 
“Nice ?—an auctioneer? Oh, come, 








my dear! you're facetious.” I smiled 
in a superior fashion. 


“But his clocks are outrageously 


cheap,” she added, warming to the) 


subject. ‘Of course one does not like 
taking advantage of the man, but it’s 
a chance in a thousand. Such beauti- 
ful clocks with carved doodle-dabbles 
on the face and 5 ’ 

“ But we have a clock—lots of clocks. 
Why create a greater disturbance and 
rivalry than at present?” ~ 

Evelyn sighed.” “Don’t be silly, 
dear. We'll just run down to-morrow, 
and if we ’re first when the shop opens 
at nine we'll pick up the bargain of 
our lives.” 

It is hopeless arguing with her when 
she talks like that. 

It was striking nine when we entered 
the shop. The auctioneer seemed a 
little surprised as we bustled in. 

After a few moments’ pause, however, 
he stepped behind his table and coughed 
politely just to put us at our ease and 
to indicate that the arena was cleared. 

« I think you said the antique clock, 
Madam ?” he remarked briskly. ‘The 
very last—a treasure—a remarkably 
fine timepiece, eighteenth-century style 
with double gongs, three strikes, alarm 
and bevelled fingers.” 

He recited the full category of its 
features and accomplishments with rare 
fluency. j 

“ Bevelled fingers are out of date,” I 
said brightly, in case he. thought we 
were impressed, which we were. 

Even Evelyn looked at me with pity. 

“So is the clock, Sir,” responded the 
auctioneer with gentle courtesy. 

There are moments when a retort 
seems beyond the range of reason. I 
wished I had been less ambitious and 
asked where the cuckoo was. That 
would have taken the wind out of his 
sai'!s. He couldn’t have known we 
already have two clocks which with 
varying strikes deliver some twenty 
triumphant cuckoos every midnight. 

We turned again to business. 

“Now, Madam,” resumed the auc- 
tioneer, ‘“‘as there appears to be no 
competition——” 

“I beg your pardon,” broke in a 
voice from a wardrobe, “but I want 
that clock.” 

“Tt is no real use to a wardrobe,” I 
said firmly. 

But at that moment a stout, dis- 
tinguished lady appeared round the 
corner and eyed us in a melancholy 
fashion. 

Evelyn started. 

“Be calm,” I whispered, fearing 
she would fell her with the family 
umbrella. 

“Come, come, Madam,” said the 
auctioneer with polite remonstrance 





' addressed to the new-comer; “ there is 
a selection of other articles very ser- 
,Viceable and inexpensive. This lady 
particularly desires the clock; it is the 
very last.” His conclusion was a fine 
touch of pathos, but hardly diplomatic. 

“T want the clock,” repeated the 
distinguished lady with heavy deter- 
mination. 

The auctioneer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. There was evidently nothing 
more to be said. But the glance he 
cast in our direction clearly showed 
where his sympathy lay. 

“In that case,” he continued, “it 
must go to the highest bidder. What 
shall we say for a start? I'm sure I 
need not tell you of the exceptional 
quality of the article 7 

“ Spare us that,” I cried. He looked 
at me sourly and waited. 

There was a ghastly silence; I 
mopped my brow. 

“ Five shill‘ngs,” said Evelyn sud- 
denly. 

“Ten,” from the stout lady. 

“Twelve,” snapped Evelyn, the light 
of battle in her eye. 

“Fourteen,” added the other com- 
petitor monotonously. 

Evelyn was startled. She glanced 
nervously at me. I stared fixedly at 
the auctioneer’s preposterous cravat. 
I noted that his foxhead pin had lost 
an eye. 

“Sixteen,” cried Evelyn, trembling 
with suppressed fury. 

“ Pound!” thundered the stout dis- 
tinguished lady, like a gale. 

“Thirty shillings with the key,” I 
roared, flushed with the evil ardour of 
competition. 

« Forty,” from the stout lady. 

I nudged Evelyn casually to indicate 
the psychological moment had arrived. 

«“ There’s something somewhere by 
somebody about a tide in the affairs of 
men,” I began helpfully, but was cut 
short, for Evelyn, with an heroic effort 
to appear unconcerned and in accents 
simulating passionless determination, 
broke silence. ‘ Forty-five,” she said, 
like a person with a cold, and clutched 
my arm in a fevered grasp. 

There was a painful pause. 

The auctioneer wore a smile indica- 
tive of nothing at all. 

The stranger had succumbed. 

We tried to look sympathetic as we 
retired with the antique clock concealed 
in brown paper, and the accompanying 
cannon-ball (which during business 
hours careered in mid-air on a piece of 
string) in my pocket. 

Evelyn, dear child, even went up to 
the stout lady and murmured she was 
so sorry, but she wanted it so badly to 
match the tea-set or something else 
quite improbable, while the stout lady 
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smiled graciously and without question, 
like a true sportswoman. 

We had a little dinner and theatre 
just to celebrate the event. I reckoned 
out the total cost of the transaction 
afterwards. Counting the festivities it 
was in the region of three pound ten. 

I remembered that more acutely 
next day. For I happened to pass the 
shop at eight-thirty, on my way to the 
office, and as a criminal is said to 
| linger about the precincts of his crime 
I peered in for a moment at the door. 

I admit I was somewhat startled to 
see a row of half-a-dozen antique clocks 
along the wall, all assuredly the last. 
But what shocked me even more was 
the sight of the stout lady, no longer 
distinguished, but wearing an apron 
/and much occupied in the final stages 

of dusting the wardrobe. 
But, as some clever person has said, 
there are things which even the best of 

_us do not tell our wives. 





| ANSWERS TO ENQUIRERS. 


| Consuaan FrEniciry— To REGAIN: 
| (“Anzious.””) Yours,‘‘Anxious,” isindeed 

a knotty problem. You ask us “If a 
| husband, A., discovers that his wife, B., 

is inclined to flirtation with C., a third 
party, what should A.do? Despairing 
| of finding the correct answer ourselves, 
‘we have called in the assistance of 
| several expert dramatists (those unerr- 
| ing judges of the human heart) and 
| now give you a selection from their 
| replies. 

“A, should simulate a passion for a 
fourth party, D., when B. will at 
once come round, and C. and D. can 
pair off together.” (Received from 
Comedy & Wyndham's.) 

“ A. should lure B. and C. into the 
middle of an earthquake, when B, will 
confess her real love for A., and can 
then be rescued, leaving C. to perish.” 
(A. Collins.) 

“A. should shoot C., with the observa- 
tion, ‘You cur, how many men have 
served their time for conduct less 
infamous than yours!’” (Shoreditch) 

Now, “ Anxious,” you can take your 
own choice. 


BarkinG or Dog —To PREVENT. (‘In- 
somnia.”) Have you tried shooting it? 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—CORRECT METHOD 
OF PINCHING. (‘Suburban Fancier.”) 
Strictly speaking, there is no correct 
method ; moreover, if you are after the 
rarer varieties we fear you are now too 
late, as most of these are by this time 
under glass, and locked up at night. 
A few of the late garden species, how- 
ever, can still be secured with the aid 
of a dark lantern; but great care is 
necessary. 
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Stranger (to boatinan who has fished his ball out of pond). ‘Do you KNOW WHAT THE RULE 
1s? Do I pror AND LOSE ONE?” 

Boatman. ‘‘ Dox’? KNOW NUTHIN’ ’BOUT THE RULE WHEN YOU LOSE ’EM, BUT WHEN I 
FINDS ’EM IT’S A PENNY!” 








Then Phyllis proves a restful feast 
Of pink and white, of dainty fluff ; 

| But, when the wind is getting east, 
I feel that I have had enough. 


Yes, when the leaf dies on the tree, 
The captious critic in me hints 
| That love’s complexion now should be 


IN AND OUT OF SEASON. 


In winter, when the snow is white, 
My crisp and eager soul bespeaks 

The love of Joyce, a nimble sprite 
Of active ways and rosy cheeks. 

But when the thaws are coming on, 


The snow, — getting greys | In keeping with the autumn tints, 
My apirite a “em ; cree That love should have a stouter boot 
Joyce is # thing of yesterday. | And (what is more important yet) 


A father with a pheasant shoot... . 


Lo, April calls for music! Spring, ; 
This space (advertisement) to let. 


For me, demands a treble note; 
So ably then doth Mabel sing, : 
I love her simply for her throat. “ Theirs not to Reason Why.” 

But after several weeks of it | From The Life Everlasting :— 
Her notes (or I) get out of tune ; | ‘The will of each man or woman is like the 
And Mabel’s proper date to quit compass of a ship—where it points, the ship 


here r goes. If the needle directs it to the rock there 
Is somewhere round the 1st of June. is wreck and disaster—if to the open sea, there 





One’s summer love should charm the is clear sailing.” 
eyes, | Evidently the needle of the Hawke's 
Should satisfy the keenest sense compass pointed to the Olympic. 
Of beauty, and yet exercise |“ Sorry, boys,” said the captain, “ but 
A cool, refreshing influence. 'we’ve got to do it. 
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lose her and her son, so far as you were 
P. LL. concerned ?” 
My clerk opened the door quieitlyand, “It would be cheap at the price,” 
murmured, “ Gentleman t’ see you, Sir. | I admitted warmly. ‘“ But how would 
Private business. Looks respectable. | you manage it? I could not be a party 
Gave me this, Sir.” | to the use of violence—at least, not 
“This ” was acard, rather larger than against my aunt.” 

seemed necessary, With a broad edging, Mr. Purdie smiled. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANTHRO. 
POPHAGY. 


(An Exercise in the manner of one of 
the new * Times” middle-men.) 

On no subject has public opinion 

gone more hopelessly astray than that 





of black. It said, in the middle: | «There is nothing so crude about our 

«“ AnpERT Purpig, P.L.” | methods. Our agent, travelling up with 
There was an address, in Conduit | her in the boat train, would talk her into | 
Street, in the left-hand corner ; in the, an extended Continental tour. In fact, 
right were the words “Privacy and|he would see her safely to Paris, and | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed.” lose her there.” 

Speculation as to the meaning of P.L.| “ But supposing she tired of Paris ?”’ 
was cut short by the entry of Mr. Purdie,; ‘ Did you ever hear of an American 
uninvited. He was a youngish, san-| who tired of Parrus?” Mr. Purdie 
guine-looking person, with a manner,asked in a surprised tone. ‘Even 
that suggested greased silk. |then there are Rome, Venice, Vienna, 

“ Pardon what may seem like an/ St. Petersburg.” 
intrusion,” he said gently. “But I) “TI see.” 





of anthropophagy, the true psycho- 
logical inwardness of which, it cannot 
be too often reiterated, can only be 
appreciated by those who, like the 
present writer, have made practical 
trial of it themselves. The first 
occasion was in the Solomon Islands 
at a grand corroboree, at which I was 
the principal guest. The second time 
was in the heart of New Guinea, where 
I narrowly escaped forming the piéce 
de résistance at a banquet given in 
celebration of the introduction of the 
gramophone. I confess that at the 





knew you would be puzzling over my; ‘Much depends, of course, upon 
card. I would not venture to take up| the personal charm of our agents. I 


: he P| | a certain. repugnance; but this speedily 
your time, Sir, if I were not certain; always undertake the most stubborn | passed away under the influence of the 


that I could be of service to you.” 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“Tn a strictly confidential way,” he 
answered, with a glance in the direction 
of the clerk. 

“You need not wait, William,” I said. 
He disappeared. 

“Well,” I asked, “what is if you 
want, Mr. Purdie?” 


| cases myself.” 
| “ But I don’t understand how you 
‘could do all this for £5, especially if 


| you went yourself, Mr. Purdie.” 


| ‘You forget, my dear Sir, that there 





‘American relatives and willing to pay 
|for the privilege. Our agent can 


/welcome and weird ululations of my 
| hosts, and the hypnotising magic of the 


‘of the institution make a profound 


are thousands of people in London, | mistake in imagining that it implies 
every season, who are anxious to lose) 


“T would rather say, what do you; waylay and deal with six parties at 
want, Sir? But in the first place you! once, personally conducting them into | 
probably want to know what ‘P.L.’; the less accessible German spas, and | 





stands for.” 

“If it won't take you too long to 
explain,” I said guardedly. He looked 
like a person with a slack jaw. 

“Three minutes, Sir,” Mr. Purdie 
said easily. ‘ You know what a private 
detective is. Part of his business, per- 
haps the least unpleasant part, is to 
find people who are lost. Well, my 
firm’s business is just the converse. 
We deal with people whom our clients 
are anxious to lose.” 

‘‘T’m afraid I don’t quite follow you, 
Mr. Purdie—and I’m rather busy this 
morning.” 

««P 1,’ said Mr. Purdie, disregarding 


Possibly you have relatives in the United 
States. Let us assume that you havea 
widowed aunt in New York with per- 
haps a highly unpresentable son. They 
write that they are coming to London 
(England) to look you up, and hope you 
will be so vurry kind as to show them 
your metropolis. 
particularly joyful when you received 
this letter.” 

“ Probably not.” 

“Well, would it be worth your while 
to send us a note of your aunt's name 
and description, the ship she would 





liminary expenses, if we undertook to 


my hint, ‘stands for Professional Loser. | 


You would not be | 


come by, and a cheque for £5 for pre- | 


detaining them there till their time is 
up and their money exhausted. Then 
,there is our export trade also. No 
‘doubt you have a nephew who declines 
either to work or to emigrate ?”’ 

“Two,” I admitted ruefully. 
| We might make a reduction for 
‘two,’ Mr. Purdie said cheerfully, “ if 
, we could plant them out on the same 
‘orange farm in Florida. Say eight 
| pounds and travelling expenses.” 

“T would run to that certainly. 
| But how would you keep them from 
|coming back ?” 
| “Our agent in Florida would attend 
ito that,” Mr. Purdie said importantly. 
“He has had no failures yet. It isa 
matter of will-power, entirely. Then 
there is our Club connection. It is 
increasing every week. Would you 
think it worth an extra guinea a year 
to obtain complete protection from 
your Club bore ? ” 

“ You mean Colonel Demmytol ?” 


1 





“Precisely. That would be worth 
something, 1 am sure. Now, Sir, will | 
you put our system to the test? A free | 
sample of our method is quite at your 
disposal.” 

“Thank you,” Isaid. “I accept your | 
offer. By way of a start, will you 
please show me how quickly you can 





lose yourself?” 


outset it :was impossible to overcome 
moral tessitwra of the scene, the kindly 


tropical surroundings. Hostile critics 


any personal animosity on the part of 
the anthropophagist. Such a feeling 
never enters into his head. His 
emotions are purely impersonal and 
are compatible with a perfect regard 
for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. 

Anthropophagy may be fairly called 
the chess of gastronomy. It not only 
enlarges the horizons of dietetic enter- 
prise, but it exerts an emancipating 
influence on the subliminal conscious- 
ness. It is in keeping, moreover, with 
the highest dictates of pragmatism, 
and in a hundred subtle and delicate 
ways is allied to the philosophy of 
M. Berason. My experiences in New 
Guinea, I may add, convinced me of 
the fact that this practice, so far from 
engendering any resentment on the 
part of those who are its subjects, 
positively inflames them with a sense 
of overwhelming gratitude. I can only 
say in conclusion that the physical 
inconvenience involved is as nothing 
to the mental anguish and reiterated 
irritation of the beginner at golf. 

Besides, as Professor Embruck has 
pointed out, it saves funeral expenses. 





Between Two Stools. 


There were plenty of stags in the Porlock 
Parks on the morrow of the venison feast, but 
there was a thick fox on the hill, and so it was 
difficult to know what to do.” 

West Somerset Free Press. 


We should have gone for the fox 


























Variety is what staghounds want. 
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MODES FOR NUTS. 


| Tue Latest THING IN SuspunBAN HEApD-Joy. 


| | methods of Indian warfare are explained to us fully; how 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. : |at night they imitate the lonely call of the coyote—doing | 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) \it, in fact, ‘even better than the coyotes, who are not very 
“ Joun’s Neverland had a lagoon with flamingoes flying! good at it.” Of the terrib!e Hook we learn a great deal that 


| over it, at which John was shooting, while Michael, who| we had only guessed before. He had been at a famous pub- 
was yery small, had a flamingo with lagoons flying over it.’’| lic school, and even now the revelation of his true name 


| How well J. M. Barrie understands the magic of words. And | would set the country in a blaze. In his last moments 
how well he understands what is ina child’s mind—* Caves! his thoughts flew back to his happy days at school, 
through which a river runs, and gnomes who are mostly lwhen “his shoes were right and his waistcoat was 
tailors, and a hut fast going to decay.” Ah, even now|right and his tie was right and his socks were right.” 
that we are grown up, how magically these things sound| He went content to the crocodils; for ere his last jump 
through a London fog. Peter and Wendy (Hopper anp| overboard he had stood long enough on the bulwarks 
Sroveuton) is not merely the play of Peter Pan with|to give Peter an opportunity of helping him over with a 
“observed he” and “remarked she” stuck in all through| foot, and Peter had availed himself of that opportunity. 
to make it lcok like a book; it is packed with island lore} Now that was distinctly “bad form ”—and so /ook had 
that is new to us. We learn for the first time now how|the laugh of poor Peter after all. Peter had never been to 
the lost boys tell the time: they find the crocodile and|the great public school... . Hundreds of thousands will be 
listen outside him until the clock strikes. When Peter| grateful to Mr. Barrie for this book. It is the whole play, 
escaped in the Never bird’s nest, having first carefully put|and yet so much more than the play; and yet again, you 
the eggs in Starkey’s hat, we did not foresee that this | might read it and think that there had never been a play. 
would set the fashion among really smart birds, all future | So it will appeal both to the annual pilgrims and to the 
nests being built in the conical shape with a circular brim|others. My own feelings after reading it can best be 
on which the young chicks take an airing. Now, too, the| given in Michael’s words: “I’m glad of” Mr. Barrie. 
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Under Western Eyes (METHUEN) is as remarkable as any 
work by Mr. JosepH Conrap must needs be; but at the 
same time my impression of it, after turning the final 
page, is that as a story it is not without some unnecessary 
and irritating tricks of style, which may wear the 
patience of a reader who is less than a disciple. In 
the first place, the plan of telling it partly in the first 
person and partly indirectly is made more confusing by the 
fact that the end of the tale is reached before the middle. 
Thus, after Razumov's betrayal of the bomb-thrower 
Haldin, you have to take on faith his own appearance 


body else’s.) He expects of men and gods that they should 
bow to his fiat, and makes furious protest against their 
behaviour when they fail to comply with the schemes of 
his personal vanity. Lothnar is a creation of which Mr, 
and Mrs. Cast!.£ may be justifiably proud ; and the romance 
which he dominates must, for freshness of theme, breadth 
of treatment and sincerity of detail, rank among the best 
achievements of this accomplished couple. I say so with 
the greater pleasure because I thought that their last 
novel, Panther’s Cub, was below their standard of ex- 
cellence. Perhaps they were just working off some of the 
inferior material collected 








as an exiled revolutionary 
and the comrade of Haldin’s 
sister long before you are 
permitted to learn the se- 
quence of events which led 
to this result. On the out- 
side of the cover the pub- 
lishers say that this novel 
reminds them of the work 
of Torcenev. Perhaps, 
apart from its Russian 
milieu, this is because Mr. 
ConraD has written it in 
a rather broken and uneasy 
style which suggests adap- 
tation from some foreign <a 
Whether this Bs 





\in their pursuit of an oper- 
atic subject. My chief com- 
plaint of their present book 
is that the commonplace 
attractions of that good- 
natured idler, Sir John 
Holdfast, of the canting 
name, whose dog-like devo- 
tion enables the heroine to 
escape from the tragedy of 
her stage career into the 
shelter of an _ existence 
scarcely less tragic in its 
isolation, offer too glaring 
a contrast to the seduction 





























language. 3 a of hero-worship in the 
was deliberate or not, I | a = world of Art. And if the 
regretted it as tending to 3 “i authors had shown him as 
mar the effect of whatis an Le “Y a man of activity and dis- 
unusually strong and mov- “fF A tinction, doing work that 
ing study of (to quote the 3 Be might have made him 
author) the ‘ sustained psy- thoroughly pleased with 
chology of a mood.” The ¢ himself, his modesty would 
closing scene, in which A then have servedas a subtler 
Razumov makes his confes- foil to the egoism of the 
sion and takes the rather : / musician. 
horrible consequences, is i ae fy —_—_—_———_ 
as thrilling as anything Y pat f' Ws 4 /ys In Margaret Harding 
that Mr. Conrad (a mas- ) eo, . 5 A F ay (MerTHuEN), a study of life 
ter of vigorous narrative) aoe Vp > J fF if _on the veldt, Percevat Gis- 
has yet done. PROS, ff 4 f J/ /  ¥)\ \BON gives as good a picture 
—_——— ZB yg GG AD HV) o' , Sbfy Ley pp f as one could wish of the 
The egoism of musicians| | 74 ly 44, y 24 Yt v, Wy Ly "Tift 4 f / Boers and Blacks and 
would seem to be of two| |~ WY jy Wf AML i AL YH I, | casual Britishers that jostle 
varieties, not always easily| (277/777. YMG YIP OAL MOP UV i okie bl against each other in that 





distinguishable. And when 
I speak of musicians I 
mean the creative, not the 





GeorcE I. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
I.—Sir Isaac NEWTON EXPLAINING THE LAW OF GRAVITATION TO 


“suave level of miles stretch- 
ing forth, like a sluggish 
sea, to the skyline.” It is 








executive, kind (just as, 
when I speak of a poet, I mean one who makes poetry, 
and is not simply capable of reading it aloud), though 
I should be loath to imply that the mere performer is 
always lacking in a fair conceit of himself. There is the 
| inherent egoism which asserts itself in a hankering after 
“self-expression,” as the jargon goes; and there is the 
| egoism which is a reflection of his Art. For Art itself, in 
| all forms—and music most as being most aloof—is a great 
egoist, tolerating no rival, and demanding of its followers 
an absolute devotion to the one worship. And so in the 
character of Lothnar, the inspired composer in The Lost 
Iphigenia (Smiru, Exper), by Anes and Ecerton Cast Le, 
we have this double egoism, personal and acquired. In 
the tyranny of his genius he would not hesitate to sacrifice 
even a woman’s honour if by suggesting passion to her he 
could make her interpret to his better satisfaction the 
passionate part of Phedra in one of his own operas. (He 


a story of strong human 
|interest, its characters and descriptions of scenery vivid 
land picturesque, and its sentiment a much finer thing than 
; mere love-making. Margaret herself was a casual Britisher 
—a consumptive condemned to a South African sanatorium 
‘kept by a drunken English doctor, whose wife’s life- 
business and tragedy it was to try to hide his weakness 
\from the eyes of Margaret and the two other patients, 
both of them men, without deceiving any of them. And 
\running through the story is a curious example of the 
,colour-problem, with Margaret and a should-have-been 
Zulu chief, educated in England, as the chief factors. It 
will not convert you—that, I think, is not intended—to 
the belief that black and white are reconcilable colours. 
You will lay down the book as you took it up, if you are 
a white, with the fixed idea that they move from opposite 
sides of the board, in life as in chess. But for all that 
it is a book to be read. It makes you think imperially, 





might have been less inhuman if the opera had been some- 


}but humbly as well, and it is a first-rate story. - 
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CHARIVARIA. 

THERE is a great deal of truth in 
the statement that if Turkey were to 
join the Triple Alliance this would 
mean the end of the Triple Alliance. 
There would, of course, be four of 
them. * x 








Mr. BrrreEtt, addressing the students | 
of the Liverpool Collegiate School, | 
remarked that the master he had loved 
most was his drawing-master, who 
had taught him nothing. From whom 
then did Mr. Brrrety learn to deve | 
that beautiful picture of a crimeless | 





Workmen excavating on the beach| Some experiments conducted by the 
at Clacton have found the lower jaw| Eastern Sea Fisheries Commission go 
and backbone of an elephant and the. to prove, we are told, that crabs have 
antlers of a red deer. This seems to/ the homing instinct. Frankly, we are 
point to an ancient precedent for the} not surprised to hear that they possess 
visits of travelling circuses to our sea-|this domestic quality. Anyore who 
side resorts. o% pee: come into c'ose relations with a 

. jcrab can scarcely fail to have been 

The proposal that the Zoo should be! struck by his affectionate, cling!ng dis- 
removed from Regent's Park to the position. Given a free hand he always 
Crystal Palace is not likely to be) contrives to get home. 
adopted, but wa think it would not bs | + # 

a bad idea if such animals as are used| Speaking ata dinner given in honour 
to the desert were sent there to re-| of Sir W. P. Byrne, of the Home Office, 
cuperate whenever they showed signs Mr. T. D. Rozerrtsoy stated that it 
of home-sickness. jwas a tradition of the Home Office 





* 


In consequence of the stric- 
tures passed by Mr. Justice 
RiptEy on the conduct of the} 
local authorities during the re- | 
cent railway strike, the Mayor 
of Lincoln refused to attend 
the Assizes service at the 
Cathedral. There has _ been | 
much speculation as to which 
suffered most by the Mayor's 
absence from the sacred edifice 
—the Judge or the collection 
plate. “— 

* 





After all, the railwaymen may 
not be going to rise. Their 
wages are going to do so instead. 


At the annual meeting of the 
supporters of the Manchester | 
Crematorium Dr. Emery JoNEs | 
said they should have com-| 
pulsory powers to cremate 
people. We could give them 
the names of several politicians | 
tostarton,. . 


The Repertoire of Mr. Ham- 
MERSTEIN'S new Opera House 
has been published. Certain | O¢;¢x. 
works, it is announced, will be '— 
given in French, and others in Italian ;| 
but Lohengrin and Tannhduser are set 
down as “ Undecided as to language.” 
Does this, we wonder, mean Broken 
English ? “* 

Dr. Nansen, in his book on explor- 
ation, just published by Mr. Herye- 
MANN, proves conclusively that America 
was discovered by Norwegian rovers 
500 years before the voyage of Conum- 
Bus. This relieves CHRisTOPHER of an 
awful responsibility. 





“Mr. A. Ropsins, of Bournemouth, 





Rossrns ? 





Porter 
|dust has been solicited). ‘‘ ALL RIGHT, Miss, 


| birching juvenile delinquents, owing to} 


writes to say that he picked a piece of | 
honeysuckle in his garden on November | spectively. : : : 
Ist.” And who, indeed, we would ask,|that 10s. at any rate might be saved| by Mixxais, was described as *‘ Uno dei 
had a better right to do so than Mr.| by dispensing with the services of the! Neri di Brunswick.” 


——, never to write an uncivil letter. 
Is it not possible that here may 
be found the explanation of 
Mr. CuurcHILL’s resignation of 
his position as head of that 
department? He may have 
found the strain greater than 


he could bear. 
kx *& 


Rep oe 
OLPAA ID 


Fashionable young men in 
Berlin, we are told, now have 
portraits of their fiancées printed 
on their finger nails. This limits 
the number of fiancces to ten, 
though it is rumoured that one 
gentleman, who is inclined to 
eclecticism, is now pressing his 
toes into the service. 





Another entry for Mr. Punch’s 
Commercial Candour Competi- 
tion. An advertisement of a 
book publishud by Messrs. 
Srantey Paut & Co. tells us 
that the story “leaves a sense 
of satisfaction in the mind of 
the reader when it is finished.” 

* 


_ 2 Ey: Collectors of paradoxes will 
‘ ; — . , _|perhaps be interested in the 
(at wayside station, whose help ia the ae gh expressicn “ ante-post betting ” 





=a ‘ ose 


used in acontemporary the other 
day, in an articleon horse-racing. 





LEND US YOUR ’AT-PIN.” 





Dr. G. Linpsay Jonnson, lecturing —— 
before the members of the Institute of} The Postrmaster-GreNeraL has re- 
Ophthalmic Opticians, mentioned the | quested that letters for Scotland shall not 
case of a negro with abnormal sight} be marked “N.B.” It seems that this 
who could see three of Jupiter’s moons | practice has created a very bitter feel- 
with the naked eye. This reminds us|ing among the natives of North Borneo. 
that our distinguished guest, Mr. Jack 
Jounson, has the peculiar power of 
enabling people to see stars which they 
had never seen before. 





Art for Art’s Sake. 
|On a door-plate in Glasgow :— 
| “*J, B.—EAasTenn ARTISTS. 
Tatrooinc Done InNsIpe.” 
true artist is not concerned that 
the world should sze his masterpieces. 


The local authorities of Lochgelly The 
and Dundee complain of the expense of | ;,"'° 
fees of £1 1s. and 10s. being payable to | NAT TIE — 
the medical officer and whipper re-| In the official catalogue of an Ttalian 
The delinquents suggest} Exhibition, “The Black Brunswicker, 
It sounds more 
whipper. \like a still-life study of grate-polish. 





VoL. CXLI, 

















THE BITTER PLAINT OF THE ELEPHANT. 


{It is understood that horses will be substituted for elephants in 
of these lines, in deference to the judgment of authority, refrains from 


the inarticulate views of the supplanted pachyderm. ] 
WE wish to know what we have done, 
What wrong unwittingly have wrought 
(At present I can think of none, 
Whether in deed or word or thought) 
That we whose royal functions trace 
Their rise to prehistoric sources 
Should sacrifice our pride of place 
To things like horses. 


What was the feature, Sir, that most 
Embellished Curzon’s great Durbar, 
Gave tone to our Imperial boast 
And staggered trippers from afar ? 
What made the stranger cry, “‘ Gee-whiz ! 
That ’s bully ; we can’t claim to beat your 
Circus out West ?’’—the answer is: 
We were that feature. 





In panoply of gold brocade 

With frescoes, in the best of taste, 
On trunk and pensive brow displayed, 
Along the pageant’s lines we paced ; 
Rolling serenely like a sea 

That bears a fleet of treasure-galleys, 
We scorned the tricks that seem to me 

More fit for ballets. 


Suavely, in single file, we swung 
Beneath the howdah’s gemmy hood, 
Aware that India’s future hung 
On our behaviour, bad or good ; 
We might with ease (but we did not) 
Have run amok and caused a melly, 
Doing I dare not picture what 
Damage to Delhi. 


Yes, with a dignity of style 
As monumental as the Taj, 

We strode sedately, mile on mile, 
Obedient to the British Raj ; 

You, Sir, were represented there, 
And so will kindly bear me witness 

What cool decorum marked our air, 

What sense of fitness. 


They call us pachyderms, and yet, 

Trust me, our skins are not so tough 
But what we feel it when we get 

A horrid puncture in the buff ; 
And so with our interior parts : 

When crossed in love, our vitals languish, 
And to be humbled melts our hearts 

With moral anguish. 


Had the usurper been a beast 

That once had roamed the jungle through— 
A tiger, say, or else at least 

Something suggestive of a Zoo— 
We might have lost, with tearless eye, 

Our claim to bear the EMprror’s lieges, 
But O, to be supplanted by 

Domestic gee-gees ! O. 8. 
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the State Entry that opens the coming Durbar celebrations. . The writer 


expressing his own opinion on this change, and merely attempts to voice | 
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THE DESCRIBER. 


I met him in a railway carriage on a Great Western 
express. I had been reading some proofs, and I had 
noticed that, as I pulled them out of my despatch case, 
his eyes had gleamed as though recognising something 
familiar. He was a pasty-faced, rotund little man with 
very long dusty hair. There was a velvet collar to his coat 
and a diamond ring to one of his fingers. His watch-chain 
was heavy and golden. Evidently a prosperous little man. 
After a good deal of fidgetting he addressed me: “ An 
author, Sir?” 

“Well, yes,” I said, “I do a little in that way: an occa- 
sional article here and there, and—er—that sort of thing.” 

“T see,” he said. ‘“ Now isn’t it an extraordinary thing 
you and me coming together like this? You might have 
been a farmer, or a soap-maker, or a confectioner, or a 
jeweller, but you’re an author, and here we are, both of us 
together.” 

«Are you, may I ask——” 

“Oh, yes, I’m an author all right. And I'll tell you 
what,” he added, in a burst of enthusiasm, “I wouldn't 
change authorship for anything else, not if you were to 
make me a partner of Rotuscuitp’s. Not but what I 
make my little bit of money too.” 

“ Poetry ?”’ I asked. 

He laughed very scornfully. ‘“ Poetry! not much. You 
don’t catch me chopping and changing words about to 
make ’em fit into lines. It’s a mug’s game. And then 
think of the rhymes, dawn—morn, home—bone, and all the 
rest of them. No, I’m not a poet. Krpiine does all I 
want in that line. When he’s said a thing it’s said and 
there’s an end of it. As long as he’s about there’s no 
need for me to try poetry.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ what 7s your line, then ?”’ 

“T’m a describer,” he said simply. 

“A what?” 

“A describer.”” He dropped his voice and locked round 
the compartment suspiciously, as though he feared that 
somebody might he lurking under the cushions or in the 
rack. ‘Of course,” he continued, “ I don’t want it known 
everywhere. They might come mobbing round my house, 
asking for autographs and that sort of thing, like they did 
to Tennyson, and I shouldn’t care for that. But I don’t 
mind telling you on the q. t. I do the descriptive bits under 
the photographs of the celebrities in the picture papers. 
You see it’s bound to be done with a snap or it won’t go 
down with the public; and you’ve got to put a bit of 
fancy-work into it, a sort of delicate touch here and there, 
or the originals of the photographs won't order hundreds 
of copies to be sent out to their friends all over the place. 
Oh, don’t you make any mistake about it, it takes a lot of 
doing.” 

I assured him I was making no mistake about it and was 
ready to believe every word he said. 

“T’m just coming back from my holiday,” he went on. 
“Six days twice a year is all I get, and even that drops 
all their circulations to nothing, so I have to come rushing 
back with any new lines I’ve been able to think of. Now 
this is a pretty little thing. I fancy it’ll knock ’em. 
Here’s the photograph, you see. Girl in a big hat; two 
rows of teeth; Pom dog in her lap. Doesn’t sound much, 
does it? But there’s inspiration in it if you take it the 
right way. Listen: ‘ Lady Iverna Blushrose, who is to 
marry Captain Strakes to-morrow, is the second best 
known daughter’—nice bit that, isn’t it?—of one of 
Ireland’s most celebrated Earls. Known to her friends as 
‘Perts,’ she is sure to acquire in Society that position 





which is due to her youth and beauty. Teenie, her 
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SUPER-CHILD. 


“T AM STILL BUT A CHILD AND THESE 


CHILD AND 


TOO 


REVOLTS ARE 


) 


iL 


Cuinese Emperor (aged s 


MUCH FOR ME.” 


I’VE BEEN A CHILD FOR YEARS AND YEARS, BUT [ TAKE NO 


LITTLE EPISODES LIKE 


Mr. Batrour. “ WELL, 


NOTICE 


THOSE.” 


OF 
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**A Recruit shall receive daily instruction in musketry until he . 
and in all positions.’”"—Jnfantry Training, page 7. 
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. . can handle his rifle with skill and confidence under all conditions 


(In the above sketch we have tried to suggest the distractions of active service.) 








Pomeranian, is to accompany her on the honeymoon. | 
Teenie is a lucky dog. Her brother, Bertie Blushrose, has | 
recently been absent from Eton owing to an attack of| 
jaundice.’ What do you think of that ?” 


RAILWAY REFORM. 
Office of Official Receiver. 
Dear Srir,—I note with gratitude the humane decision 





} and boots, with hunting-crop in his hand, thong dangling. | other classes. 


I said I had never heard a better. }of the North Stafford Railway to abolish second-class 
“No,” he said, “it’s pretty good; but here’s another | fares throughout its system. This should greatly popularise 
that runs it rather close. Husand and wife standing arm- | second-class travelling on this Company's line, and I trust 
in-arm outside the porch of a house. Husband in breeches |that so progressive a policy will soon be extended to the 
As further innovations likely to stimulate 
Groom standing at head of | public patronage of their lines I venture to urge on railway 


Six children in background. 
roman-nosed horse. 
Lodge, the charming villeggiatura of the modern representa- | 
tives of Sippons and KemBLgE, is built in the Elizabetho-Doric 
style, the bricks throughout being elaborately pointed in 
alternate green and yellow. Soon Bucephalus will have | 
his sugar and Richard Blankney, sated with the chase of | 
the fox, will, with his family, thread the sylvan glades ’— 
I think I meant ‘tread,’ but it don’t matter—‘ in search of 
new effects for his forthcoming titanic production of 
de Sardanapalus the Shatterer.”’ You twig the style, don’t 
you?” 
I said I thought I did, but luckily at this moment we| 
arrived at Paddington and were compelled to separate. 








Mutabile (sed ineluctabile) semper. 

“*A very large gathering, which included the Master of the Belvoir 
and Lady Greenall, met the Cheshire Hounds at Oxhayes Farm yester- 
day, A fox, which had been asleep in a hedgerow hard by, trotted off | 
into Philo Gorse, only to find himself face to face with the Cheshire 
ladies.” —Morning Post. 

“Tut, tut,” he said, appreciating for the first time Mr. 
Asquirn’s difficulties with the Suffragettes, “one can’t get 








away from the women.” 


This is how I do it: ‘ Honeysuckle companies :— 


(1) The throwing open of refreshment rooms and 
buffets twice a week, free of cost. 

(2) ‘Recognition ” of the claims of passengers to tea- 
baskets, lunch-hampers, gratis. 

(3) Issue of free magazines at the bookstalls to all 
bond-fide travellers. 

(4) “Right to strike” ticket-collectors, whenever a 
passenger is so inclined. 

(5) Return tickets at half single rates. 

Trusting that you, Sir, will have the courage to make a 
firm stand and inaugurate a Press campaign in your valued 
columns on these broad lines, 

I am, Yours hopefully, 
Bankrupt Mippie-Crass. 








A Silence which could be Felt. 

‘From first to last the grip that he maintained over his large 
audience was shown by the keen attention with which they hung upon 
his words, and the deep silence with which their bursts of silence 
alternated.” — Westminster Gazette. 

All of which was as nothing to the swelling roar of silence 
which greeted him when he sat down. 
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THE BITTEN BITES. 


A vamous lady novelist who shall 
for once be nameless has hit upon 
what cannot but be considered a very 
ingenious and effective way of getting 
even with certain papers that have 
expressed not too high an opinion of 
| her work; Punch, we regret to say, 
among them. At the beginning of the 
new edition of her latest novel, where it 
is customary to place extracts from the 
favourable notices which herother books 
have received from the Press, the author 
has instead placed notices by herself of 
a few of the more influential journals. 
Mr. Punch, who has been favoured with 
an advance view of these morceaur, 
would hesitate to print such very 
candid and hostile censures were he 
not a naturalist, and as such pro- 
foundly interested in watching a worm 
having one good turn after another. 
Moreover he himself comes under the 
lady’s lash. 


“A copy of The Daily Telegraph, 
published this day, lies before us. The 
paper is damp, the ink darkens the 
hands. 
fully small and advertisements occupy 
a ridiculously large proportion of the 
reading matter. For the rest, it is 
verbose and indiscriminating in its use 
of detail, and has the vice of considering 
everything that has happened of equal 
importance. A little study of the 
much-cried-up contes of Guy DE Mav- 
PASSANT would do it good.” 





“Among the most recent publica- 
tions is The Daily Chronicle. We 
have read this work from cover to 
cover without edification. It is true 
that the price is low, but we are not 
persuaded that that is any real excuse. 
The book reviews might be in better 
hands; the headings are in gross taste, 
as when the account of a prisoner who 
committed suicide is entitled, ‘Cheated 
the Gallows’; and the paragraphs under 
‘The Office Window’ have a jauntiness 
that affects the sensitive reader like 
loud check trousers.” 





“ A laborious study of The Spectator, 
a periodical issued from Wellington 
Street, convinces us that weekly jour- 
nalism in England is in a parlous state. 
Kindness to animals is all very well, 
but to be maudlin about them for 
pages week after week strikes us as an 
insult to human intelligence. We notice 
also that a large portion of the corres- 
pondence columns is merely a vehicle 
for advertising the editor’s rectitude. 
And who, we should like to be told, is 
M. Brerason to have so much space 
given to him? Since when was it 


The type is sometimes pain- | 





‘Signs are not lacking that there is a wide- 
spread revolt, among our more serious sisters, 
ayainst the reckless extravagance of the last 
two years.” —Fushion Notes. 





Miss KENSINGTON GOARE, AFTER HER LATE 
ORGIE OF BUTTONS, 





Now DOES IT IN ONE, 





necessary to go to France for spiritual 
thinkers? Are there none here ?” 





“A paper called The Nation has 
been sent for review. We suggest that 
Stag-Nation would be a better title. 
A more cantankerous, dismal sixpenny- 
worth we never perused.” 





“Tf we might be allowed to make a 
suggestion it is that The Morning Post 
should spell the first word of its name 
with a «. Anything more funereally 
dismal than the tone of its leading 
articles it would be impossible to 
conceive. We always thought that 
this journal gave an exhaustive and 
impartial account of the doings of 
the aristocracy, but to judge from 
recent issues there are only two peers 
in Great Britain, Lord Hauspury and 
Lord WiLLOUGHBY DE Broke.” 





“ After carefully perusing every page 
of The Times, which reaches. us this 
morning, including two dreary supple- 
ments, we laid it aside in annoyance 
that any one could have the effrontery 
to demand the sum of threepence for 
it. For there is not a joke in the 
whole swollen production; not one 
gleam of humour. We admit that one 
or two announcements in the death 
column interested us, and there was an 
article, not badly done, on the recent 
gale; but we cannot conceal our 
disappointment with this expensive 
miscellany as a whole.” 





“Tf The Times is dear at threepence 
as reading matter, what shall we say 
of Punch, which has not the same 
excuse of generously providing material 
for lighting fires? This paper is called 
the leading comic, but, so far as we can 
observe, its only humour consists in the 
fact that it keeps on coming out every 
week, and charges threepence every 
time.” [ The rest of this notice of “ Punch’ 
is not fit to print—not here, anyhow.) 





‘* A dress is not made of stuff. It is made 
by closing your eyes and dreaving hard.”— 
Mine. Troby-Curtin in ‘* The Sketch.” 

The bifi will wake you up all right. 





“The Oldham by-election is peculiarly in- 
teresting in that the Liberal and Conservative 
parties have agreed to use neither posters nor 
vehicles to carry voters to the poll.” 
Westininster Gasctte, 


Give us the old days when one went to 
poll in a four-poster. 





‘“We have people among us who would shoot 
a cherubim if they found one on Hackney 
Marshes.’ —Globe. 
This animal, however, is gregarious, 
and is never found in ones. 
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Ir IS SAID BY GOOD AUTHORITIES THAT MOTORISTS ARE GRADUALLY LOSING THE USE OF THEIR LEGS. 

















As your praises forth are carolled, 
Ancient foes their strife forgo ; 

MassINGHAM embraces HaroLp 
Cox, and Srracuey Captain Cor. 


'TO ALGERNON ASHTON, ESQ. | 
On RESUMING HIS QUILL. 
ALGERNON, whose long cessation | 
From epistolary toil 
Sport for all the British nation 
Threatened utterly to spoil, 


Garvin fervently embraces 
Baron Courtney of Penwith, 
While Joun RepMmonp goes to race3 
Now with every nerve and sinew Arm-in-arm with F, Ei. Sirn. 
We unanimously bless | 
Your decision to continue 
Writing letters to the Press. | 


Deans, too glad to be decorous, 
Fraternise with sandwichmen, 
As they chant in tones sonorous, 
At the memorable tidings * ALGERNON’s himself again!” 
All the autumn landscape smiles : 
Joy illumines Yorkshire’s Ridings, 
Mirth convulses Scilly’s Isles ; | 








TOO YOUNG AT 32. 
. ag | Goop MORNING, Sir,” I said, as I 
Cheerfulness returns to Woking, ismartly saluted an elderly gentleman 
Gilding the sepulchral scene ; 
And a mood of gentle joking 
Shows itself at Kensal Green. 


|'who was evidently my new Colonel. 
'‘*Good morning, Sir,” he replied; “* you 
j oD ’ 

|have cnly just been posted here?” I 


For they know their fame funereal [responded that that was the case. 





Willits pride of place regain |‘ Have you seen much service abroad, 
Buttressed by your magisterial, Sir?” he continued. “Oh, a fair 
Massive, monumental brain. |amount, Sir,” I answered. “I went 


out to Bermuda ten years ago, then 


When you would not send them cop) lon to Ceylon, and have been for the 


iditors erew pale in: | . . ; 
m — — mpage thin ; |last five years with a Heavy Battery in 
Now they emulate the poppy | India.” “I’ve seen a bit of foreign 


"ANY ceraana . ing i i . ee . 
As your screeds come rolling in. servic2 myself, Sir,” said tho Colonel. 


Frowns desert the face of BuckLE “Tt must be quite twelve years ago 
As he wades through Howorrn’s|since I went to Halifax.” I was not 
reams ; | surprised to hear this, as one can 
NortTHcuirFeE condescends tochuckle, | seldom escape going abroad when one 
Burnuam positively beams. jreaches the senior ranks, 





“ T think you will like this p!ace, Sir,” 
he went on. “You have a splendid 
battery, a fine lot of men, good at sport, 
and 80 per cent. Ist class shots.” I 
replied that I was delighted to hear 
it; and then an idea struck me. Could 
the Colonel be taking me for some one 
else, owing to my baldness and other 
indications of approaching senility? I 
must put him right at once. 

“You are calling me Sir, Sir, and I 
am still only a subaltern.” ‘“ Well, I’m 
dashed,” said he, “I thought you were 
our new Major; and you’re just a 
subaltern. Well, so am I. Have a 
drink ?” 

[Correspondence in the Press lias recently 
shown that iu the Garrison Arti .cry there are 
a hundred officers with some twelve years’ 
service who are still subalterns. ] 





The Standard speaks of one of the 
Onslow Pictures as being of a “son 
born in New Zealand in the dress of a 
Maori chief.’ Most of us are born in 
the dress (more or less) of a Central 
African chief. 

“George Oke. the golfer, who won the pro- 
fessional competition at Bramshot on Wednes- 
day, is a great-grandson of ‘Salvation Yeo,’ of 
whom Kingsley wrote in his book, ‘ Westward 
Ho!’”—Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Salvation Yeo (+ 8) was, of course, the 
well-known professional of the West- 
ward Ho! links. 
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THE LITERARY ART. 


Marcery has a passion for writing 
just now. I can see nothing in it 
myself, but if people will write I 
suppose you can’t stop them. 

“« Will you just lend me your pencil ?” 
she asked. 

“Remind me to give you a hundred 


pencils some time,” I said as I took it 
| out, “and then you'll always have 


; one. 





| gery carelessly. 





You simply eat pencils.” 

“Oo, I gave it you back last time.” 

“Only just. You inveigle me down 
here——” 

“What do I do?” 

“I’m not going to say that again 
for anybody.” 

“Well, may I have the pencil?” 

I gave her the pencil and a sheet of 
paper, and settled her in a chair. 

‘ B-a-b-y,” said Margery to herself, 
planning out her weekly article for 
the Reviews. ‘ B-a-b-y, baby.” She 
squared her elbows and began to 
write ... 

“There!” she said, after five minutes’ 
composition. 

The manuscript was brought over to 
the critic, and the author stood preudly 
by to point out subtleties that might 
have been overlooked at a first reading. 

‘“B-a-b-y,” explained the author. 
“ Baby.” 

“Yes, that’s very good; very neatly 
expressed. ‘ Baby ’—I like that.” 

“Shall I write some more?” 
Margery eagerly. 

“Yes, do write some more. This is 
good, but it’s not long enough.” 

The author retired again, and in five 
minutes produced this :— 

BABY 

“ That's ‘baby,’”’ explained Margery. 

“Yes, I like that baby better than 
the other one. It’s more spread out. 
And it’s bigger—it’s one of the biggest 
babies I’ve seen.” 

‘Shall I write some more ?” 

“Don’t you write anything else 
ever?” 

“I like writing ‘baby,’” said Mar- 
“ B-a-b-y.” 

“Yes, but you can’t do much with 
just that one word. Suppose you 
wanted to write to a man at a shop— 
‘Dear Sir,—You never sent me my 
hoots. Please send them at once as I 
want to go out this afternoon. I am, 
yours faithfully, Margery ’—it would 
be no good simply putting ‘ B-a-b-y,’ 
because he wouldn’t know what you 
meant.” 

* Well, 
putting ?” 

“Ah, that’s the whole art of writing 
—to know what it would be any 
good putting. You want to learn lots 
and lots of new words, so as to be 


said 





what would it be good 





Now here’s a jolly little one 
I took the 
“ Got. 


ready. 
that you ought to meet.” 
pencil and wrote G O T. 
G-o-t, got.” 

Margery, her elbows on my knee 
and her chin resting on her hands, 
studied the position. 

“Yes, that’s old ‘ got,’ ” she said. 

“ He’s always coming in. When you 
want to say ‘I1’ve got a bad pain, so I 
can’t accept your kind invitation ;’ or 
when you want to say, ‘ Excuse more, 
as I’ve got to go to bed now;;’ or quite 
simply, ‘ You’ve got my pencil.’”’ 

“G-o-t, got,” said Margery. ‘ G-o-t, 
got. G-o-t, got.” 

“With appropriate action it makes 
a very nice recitation.” 

“Ts that a‘g’?” said Margery, busy 
with the pencil, which she had snatched 
from me. 

“The gentleman with the tail. You 
haven’t made his tail quite long enough 
. . . That’s better.” 

Margery retired to her study charged 
with an entirely new inspiration, and 
wrote her second manifesto. It was 
this :— 

GOT. 

“Got,” she pointed out. 

I inspected it carefully. Coming 
fresh to the idea Margery had treated 
it more spontaneously than the other. 
But it was distinctly a “ got.” One of 
the gots. 

“Have you any more words?” she 
asked, holding tight to the pencil. 

‘“You’ve about exhausted me, Mar- 
gery.” 

“ What was that one you said just 
now? The one you said you wouldn’t 
sayagain?” © 

“Oh, you mean ‘inveigle’?” I said, 
pronouncing it differently this time. 

“Yes; write that for me.” 

“It hardly ever comesin. Only when 
you are writing to your solicitor.” 

““What’s ‘solicitor’ ?” 

“ He’s the gentleman who takes the 
money. He’s always coming in.” 

“Then write ‘ solicitor.’ ” 

I took the pencil (it was my turn for 
it) and wrote soticitorR. Then I read 
it out slowly to Margery, spelt it to her 
three times very carefully, and wrote 
SOLICITOR again. Then I said it 
thoughtfully to myself half-a-dozen 
times—* Solicitor.” Then I looked at 
it wonderingly. 

“Tam not sure now,” I said, “ that 
there is such a word.” 

“ Why ?.” 

“T thought there was when I began, 
but now I don’t think there can be. 
‘ Solicitor ’—it seems so silly.” 

“Let me write it,” said Margery, 
eagerly taking the paper and pencil, 
“and see if it looks silly.” 

She retired, and—as well as she 











could for her excitement—copied the 
word down underneath. The combined 
effort then read as follows :— 

SoLiciTor 

SoLiciTor 

SoLcTor 

“ Yes, you’ve done it a lot of good,” 
I said. ‘ You’ve taken some of the 
creases out. I like that much better,” 

“Do you think there is such a word 
now?” 

“I’m beginning to feel more easy 
about it. I’m not certain, but I hope.” 

“So do I,” said Margery. With the 
pencil in one hand and the various 
scraps of paper in the other, she 
climbed on to the writing desk and 
gave herself up to literature. .. . 

And it seems to me that she is well 
equipped for the task. For besides 
having my pencil still (of which I say 
nothing for the moment) she has now 
three separate themes upon which to 
ring the changes—a range wide enough 
for any writer. These are, “ Baby got 
solicitor’ (supposing that there is such 
a word), ‘Solicitor got baby,” and 
“Got baby solicitor.” Indeed, there 
are really four themes here, for the 
last one can have two interpretations. 
It might mean that you had obtained 
an ordinary solicitor for Baby or it 
might mean that you had got a 
specially small one for yourself. It 
lacks, therefore, the lucidity of the best 
authors, but in a woman writer this 
may be forgiven. A. A. M. 





Are Hares Carnivorous? 

‘* Alter chasing a hare from a neighbouring 
corpse, the Aldershot Beagles despatched it in 
the churchyard at Crookham, Hants.” 

Leicester Daily Mercury. 
The reporter, callous though he seems, 
makes a real contribution to this in- 
teresting question. 





While on the subject of hares we 
might remind our readers that, accord- 
ing to The Times— 

‘‘The Directors of the oe Scottish 
Insurance Company have entered into a pro- 
visional agreement with the National General 
Insurance Company by which the latter 
company offers to purchase all the hares of 
the Royal Scottish.” 

* TripoLt.—A gentleman, well connected in 
Tripoli (North Africa), desires to obtain an 
agency of a first-class tea-house to se:] their tea 
0. commission.” 

Adet. ww * Chamber of Commerce Journal.” 


This gentleman has been misinformed. 
The struggle in Tripoli (North Africa— 
in case you wondered where on earth it 
was) is not a tea-fight. 


“Bicycle bargains, Gent’s new B.S.A., made 
by the makers.” nay 
Adet. in “ Portsmouth Evening News. 


Nothing like a maker for making things. 
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DUSTMAN RETIRING 
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Ir HAS BEEN REMARKED THAT HITHERTO IN THIS COUNTRY THE MASCULINE DANCER HAS ALWAYS LOOKED MORE OR LESS FOOLISH, 
AND GENERALLY TAKEN REFUGE IN FRANKLY ECCENTRIC CREATIONS, NIJINSKY, MORDKIN AND OTHERS HAVE SHOWN US THAT A 
MALE CAN BE MANLY THOUGH GRACEFUL, THIS DISCOVERY MAY HAVE FAR-REACHING RESULTS, AS DEPICTED ABOVE, 
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You MIGHT THINK THIS WAS THE IDEAL RESTAURANT, BUT, ALAS! THE NOTICE ONLY 








. |frequently pointed out) cannot now be 
ESSAYS IN OPTIMISM. boas aches. p aang 

I.—After the manner of “ The Financier.” | The statement that the Government 

Rubber. Adullday. Prices lower'all | @tt-schools in Peru have decided in 

round, despite strong under-current future to use breadcrumbs in preference , 

of investment buying.* Some re- to indiarubber, is now admitted to have 


covery, and an ease-off ; closing at | been false, the market rightly treating 


the worst. Raw product falls lid. this denial as a strong bull point. 


Once again the ursine enemy appears | Under the influence of this and othei 
to have been having it all his own way, | fay yo gp marked = ival set 
both in Mincing Lane and the Stock al ae ed a > ing — 
Exchange. Encouraged by a slight | 7 a wee SS ee See 

3 be: 5 5 ? . : : < | 
(and, as we have often shown, wholly | flock, leading with a smart rise of 3d., 
negligible) drop in the auction price of| Which they subsequently lost. On, 
the material, bears early commenced balance prices were in almost every 
to bang prices; being helped by the instance adverse to holders ; STICKIT | 
behaviour of timorous bulls in throwing | LONGAS being the chief sufferers on the | 
on to the market shares which already unfavourable reception of the report. | 
stood at a figure preposterously below | 2 gee ge f BLINDPOOL Trusts (£1, 
their common-sense value. Indeed it § ae 12s. 6d. paid) were a firm spot 
is one more proof—if such were needed - ve 3d. oe te present wate 
—of the inherent strength and stability | Of affairs is thus seen to be by no means | 
of the industry that the falls were not | Without encouragement. 
far greater than was actually the case. 
So far as could b2 ascertained, shares | 
were in almost every casa assured of a | 
purchaser, at terms from six to ten| Theatre R 
points lower than those recorded . 2 % 
yesterday—a fact that speaks for itself.} The Irish comedians of AsqvuiTn's 





Pay day—or Tay Pay day—at the 
oyal, Westminster. 
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| match for St. Redmond. 
| II.—After the manner of “ The Referee.” ae, in the air; and a prize of Two 
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REFERS TO THE PIECE JUST PLAYED. 


t wa 


But will the gho 


lk ? 

In other words, will John Bull allow 
his other island to be delivered bound 
into the hands of the anti-patriots ? The 
idea is unthinkable. The recent reduc- 
tion of the Radical majority by 13 (a 
significant figure, my masters!) in a 
three-cornered contest at Slushboro’ is 
evidence that this dear old land of ours 
is at last waking up to the real danger 
that threatens her historic supremacy. 


** When questioned on his traitor blow, 
He answered, ‘ Wait and see.’ 

We've waited long, but now we know 

That surely A.M.G.” 


x” 


% % 3% * * 
And before Christmas too, or the 
prophetic instinct of Opposite -the- 
Ducks* is unusually at fault. Home 
Yule is stronger than Home Rule, and 
Santa Claus may be more than a 
Big changes 


Guineas is offered to Refereaders for 
_the posteard giving most accurately 
| the date and reasons for 

The Impending Dissolution. 


Postcards only, please. Address them 











It is, indeed, increasingly obvious that | Coalition Troupe, having played their to the office of this paper, with “ D.D.” 
careful and far-seeing operators are) part in the bloodcurdling and highly (Date of Dissolution) in the top left- 
busily engaged in picking up the many junpopular drama of “Wrecking a lend earner, and legibly inscribed to 
profitable bargains which prices now| Constitution,” apply for the usual) ‘ 7 DAGONET. 
ruling offer to them, in view of the | “treasury.” *The name given by the light-hearted Dagonet 
general revival, which (as we ‘have, ; a fe His seatdece on Regent's Park. - 
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THE EUPHEMISMS OF MASSACRE. 


Turkey (at Tripoli). “WHEN I WAS CHARGED WITH THIS KIND OF THING IN BULGARIA, 
NOBODY EXCUSED ME ON THE GROUND OF ‘MILITARY EXIGENCIES’!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, 31 Oct.— 
Since it last met the House is poorer by 
the loss of two Members. For many 
years JAMES OF HEREFORD seemed as 
if he were benefitting by the acquisi- 
tion of the secret of the elixir of life. 
Handsome, debonair, witty, he was 
accustomed through dull sittings to 
flit about the Chamber like a butterfly, 
alighting for a moment by one or other 
of many friends and brightly chatting. 
It was characteristic of his urbanity 





| and absence of prejudice that he found 








_ 


‘matter of common knowledge. 


| Chairman of 


his friends in both political camps. 
No earthquake submerging a Party to 
which it was once his pride to belong 
interfered with his almost lifelong 
friendship with Sir WiitL1am Harcourt. 

That for conscience’ sake, at a criti- 
cal turn in his career, he refused the 
coveted prize of the Woolsack is a 
It is 
less generally known how constantly 
he fulfilled in political life the function 
of amicus curiae. Differences of opinion 
arising between personal friends or 
sections of Party were frequently re- 
ferred to him. His proposed terms 
of settlement were rarely challenged. 
This good work was carried out on a 
broader scale when, usually at the 
request of the working men, he under- 
took arbitration upon Labour questions. 
Within the last twelve months he began 
to show the effect of growing years, a 
large proportion devoted to strenuous 
labour. Almost to the last coming upon 
a friend he pulled himself together, 
talking with much of his old vivacity 
and pointed wit. 

Lord Onstow, much his junior, 
seemed, a year ago, to have the promise 
of equally long life. Brisk, almost 
bustling in manner, he went about 
his daily work with contagious light- 


heartedness. His strong common 
sense, fair-mindedness and_ business 


capacity won for him a high place 
in the estimation of his peers. This 
was testified to when, six years ago, 
he was by acclamation elected Lord 
Committees. He had 
great sympathy with work, not the 
least arduous part carried out in his 
private room during portions of the day 
when the House was sitting. Towards 
the end of the Summer Session he 
wrote a cheery letter to an old friend 
reporting marked improvement in his 
health, and speaking hopefully of the 
prospects of his presently being re- 
moved from Clandon to his son's 
house at Hampstead. It was there he 
died. 

Mortey and Lanspowng, in brief 
speeches, admirably expressed feelings 
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LVL ALFRED AND BOMBARDIER GEORGE, 
(Discussing the Insurance Bill.) 

‘*My predecessor was advised by the Law Officers that if the object and intent of the com- 
batants was to subdue each other by violent blows—(laughter)—until one can endure it no 
longer—(laughter)—the contest is illegal. . . It depends not merely on the rules which are to 
apply but on the way in which the fight is actually conducted.”—Mr. McKenna’s reply to a 
question on a wholly different matter, 

(Mr. Lytrettos and Mr, Lioyp GrorcGeE.) 


of united Parties in this hour 
mourning. 

Businss done.—Copyright Bill read 
second time. 

House of Commons, Wednesday.— 
Settled doggedly down to consideration 


of National Insurance Bill in Com- 


of{hour. True, that of 87 questions on 
paper to-day they had 17, but none 
rose above level of that addressed by 
FARRELL to CHIEF SECRETARY desiring 
to know “whether the name of Pat 
DonoHok, Killasonnagh, has been re- 
corded as a person suitable for an 





/mittee. Proceedings useful but not| allotment on the untenanted land of 
|what you might call exhilarating.| Killasonnagh.” Their almost super- 


Luoyp Gerorce takes principal burden} human self-restraint eclipses gaiety of 


on his back, sitting hour after hour} House. 
alert, resourceful, always cheerful.) Prince ArrHur does not think it 
Finds able assistants in Home| worth while to look in for Question hour. 


Also betrays disposition to consider in 
the privacy of his room knotty points 


is 
SECRETARY and ATTORNEY- GENERAL. 
3eing, after all, human, must take ¢ 


few minutes off to snatch a bit of} presenting themselves in Committee cn 
dinner. When he hurries in again| Insurance Bill. Premier in his place 





to answer questions addressed to him. 
But, when House gets into Committee, 
“leave it to you, partner,” he says, nod- 
ding to Luoyp Groreg, and withdraws 
to direction of Imperial Affairs that 
ever beset First Minister of the Crown. 
Business done.—Pass through Com- 
mittee Clause 31, Insurance Bill. 
Friday—The Member FoR Sark, 
who in response to cordial invitation 


| there is generally somebody on Op- 
position Benches, just arrived after 
‘leisurely meal, ready to get up and 
gravely express “the satisfaction with 
which he observes the CHANCELLOR 
lOF THE ExcHEQueEeR has returned to 
| his place.” 

| Irish Members abstain from taking 
part in debate, a self-sacrifice that in 
}some measure recurs at the Question 
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bas joined the Hatssury Club, tells me 
of a pretty little incident that marked 
ear.iest weeks of its captivating career. 
At special meeting of Club held last 
night, the noble President was the re- 
cipient of a handsome weapon, bearing 
on the silver plate the inscription “The 
Halsbury Club.” CoLoNEL Carson, K.C., 
placed at disposal of the sub-committee 
who arranged the presentation his 
almost unique collection of shillelaghs. 
Each one has seen service on one side 
or other of the national cause in 
Ireland. Owing to habit of — shift- 
ing of politics and persons, with which 
Tim Heaty and Wittram O'BRIEN are 
familiar, several have at various stages 
of the conflict been alternately used on 
both sides. From this interesting 
store a club has been fashioned which 
leaves nothing to be desired either in 
respect of elegance or utility. 

In addition to name of the Halsbury 
Club the silver plate carries an inspiring 
couplet of verse. Seems to have b2en 
some difficulty in this matter. What 
was naturally desired was a personal 
reference to the prowess of the Presi- 
dent, with some indication of the story 
of recent events which have brought 
him so splendidly to the fore. Duke 
or NORTHUMBERLAND, who naturally is 
acquainted with the Percy Rzliques, 
sugges‘ed the lines from Chery Chase : 

‘* For when his leg ;s were smitten off 
He fought upon his stumpes.” 

As the stalwart descendant of 
Border Earls pointed out, these lines 
to the seeing eye picturesquely indicate 
the situation. Beaten in the Lords 
on Veto question, Hatssury, from 





lowered altitude, resumed the fight 
under flag of the Club. 

Whilst admitting all this, Miner, | 
in his pitilessly logical fashion, pointed | 
out the effect on the mind of the’ 
classical illustration. | 

“Tf,” he said, “we (in a parlia- 
mentary sense, of course) cut off the | 
legs of our noble friend, where is what | 


| is left of him, so to speak ?”’ 


“ Ixactly,” said George WyYNDHAM. 
“Tf it were WINTERTON now it would 
be different. Shortening by a lineal foot | 


| would still leave him of average height.” | 


Lord Winterton said he had not 
been very we'l lately (murmurs of 
sympathy). If experiments were to be | 
tried there was his gallant friend, | 
Carson, K.C., who was within an inch | 
or so of his (WinTERTON’s) height. 

SELBORNE, who has hereditary poetic | 


| instinct, suggested as an alternative | 


the lines from WaLTER Scott's “Coro- | 


| nach’: 


‘Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber.” 
Tais brought up Wintovcusy pr 
Broke. 


| 








“TI don’t know what a correi is,” | portion chiefly directed toenlightenment 
he said, “but will bet odds that the) of Wi~LoucHpy,. SELBORNE’s sugges- 
dear old Johnny couldn’t do a sprint} tion was accepted, and the couplet is 
over a quarter of a inils even if he had | deeply engraved on the silver plate. - 

” eee ee Business done-—Debate on third 
Fe ae reading of Naval Prize Bill. 





THE ORDEAL BY FIREWORKS. 


OnE sees, with not unnatural fears, 
How plain in other men appears 
The ravage of advancing years. 


Thus, in the case of What’s-his-name, 
One has occasion to exclaim 
At his absurdly bulky frame. 


And one remarks on So-and-So’s 
Increasing fondness for repose, 
Or notes his calmer taste in hose. 


But with oneself it’s hard to spot 
The dreaded symptoms, is it not ? 
One often is deceived a lot. 


One looks into the mirror, say, 

To find one’s hair.is no‘more gray, 
So it appears, than yesterday ; 

| Ov, maybe, casting of all cares, 


| One frolics through the hall and tears 
With wild abandon up the stairs ; 





‘*LEAVE IT TO YOU, PARTNER.” 


And in such moments, highly-strung, 


behind him a bull as mad as an indi- | One murmurs with exultant tongue ig 
gent relation left unprovided with aj “ Hooray! Hooray! I still am young!” | 


snug Government .: Soreeren And | Such tests are most unsound, and so 
ie i A * 3 —. I publish, free of charge, below 
devs Prqgenblt 4  Ageniba one ke ly certai y. 
I thought it was all that was left of a | ey eae 
cowcumber after Harry Cuarin had | If Rockets roaring through the sky 
lunched.” | In scorn of Gurpo Fawkes (or Guy) 
At end of two hours’ discussion, latter Provoke no sparkle in his eye, 
| 
If Wheels and Crackers fail to thrill, 


If Squibs and Bombs fall flatter still, 
And Roman Candles leave him chill, 





That man thereby is plainly told 
To bow his head and say “ Behold! 
[ know that I am growing old!” 





PLUMBERS INADMISSIBLE ” 


‘says Lhe Birmingham Daily Mail, a 
propos of the municipal elections. In 
this narrowing of the franchise are we to 
see the Halsbury Club getting to work ? 


| “ How to Votre. 





‘*But this is a book of anecdotes, and, as such, 
deserves high praise. It is as enlivening as 
good conversation—the conversation of one who 
has had rare opportunities of being in good 
company.” 


—Daily News. 
SN), |All the more credit to him for taking 
: advantage of these rare occasions. 


ite) 
| ‘At first blush this Russian ballet is con- 
| ventional.” —Daily News. 


At the second or third blush one 








“Naturally acquainted with the Perny 
Reliques,” 


(The Duke or Nonruvmper.anp, Treasurer SUSpects that some of the costumes 
of the Halsbury Club.) 





may be unconventional. 
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TOBACCO v. OSCULATION. 

At a meeting held in Manchester a 
few days ago, a campaign against the | 
spread of tobacco-smoking was ad- | 
vocated, a suggestion being put forward | 
that no one who smoked should be| 
allowed to kiss. If this advice is} 
followed, it will be rather trying for 
good and earnest young men, in 
these days when the modern girl is 
growing more and more addicted to 
her cigarette. Thus :— 


Yo Lucastra, ON GOING INTO THE 
FresH AIR. 
Tell me not, Sweete, I am unkinde 
That from the snuggerie 
Of thy chaste smoakinge-roome I finde | 
That I must straightway flee. | 





To light a weede I did essay 
But once, when I was rawe; | 
I had not nypped the ende away 
And soe it would not drawe. | 


Since then, Cigarres I have forsworn, 
Nor doe I love to licke 

A Pipe, and fierie Snuffe I scorn— | 
In sooth, they make me sicke. | 


| So a new mistresse now I chase 
If one there can be seene 
Whose lippes doe not display a trace | 
Of pungent nicotine. 


For O my queasinesse is such 
As sends me through the door ; 
Had I not loved fresh aire so much, 


| 
I could have loved thee more. 
| 





A CALENDAR CURIOSITY. | 


CHARIVARL. 341 
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Mis. Timms. *‘NoW THEN, JOHN ’ENERy, 
PLAY WITH YER!” 





YER SELFISH LITTLE IMP! LET YER FATHER 





Ir was next Saturday, the second | 





Saturday of November. The ballcock 
had gone wrong again, and Montague, | 
after spending a grimy hour in the 
cistern loft (while Millicent mopped up | 
the flood below in the hope of saving | 
the ceilings), sat down to write a 
stinger to the plumber. Hardly, how- 
ever, had he seized his pen with savage | 
enthusiasm, when he threw back his | 
head, exclaiming — 

“ Heavens above us!’ 

“Ts it coming through after all?” 
cried Millicent, who was sitting on the 
hearthrug to dry. 

“ Not that I can see,” said Montague, 
“but have you noticed anything peculiar 
about to-day, as a day ?” 

“No,” replied Millicent, wearily, 
“only that I’m a bit fed up with it.” 

“ Fed up with it, indeed! Why, my 
good woman, to-day is an eccentric, 
almost unprecedented phenomenon. 
Are you conscious of anything extra- 
ordinary in the air?” 

“No,” she replied thoughtfully, 
“except perhaps it’s been a bit damp 
for a start.” 


, 








“No, no!” said Montague, “ can’t 
you detect anything unusual about the 
passing hours?” 

“Ts it a catch?” inquired Millicent 
guardedly. 

“A catch—no! To-day is unique; 
a Phoenix, a chimera, a wonder, a 
prodigy among days. Coronations, 
cataclysms, battles, assassinations and 
earthquakes may make deep records 
on the surface of the years, but not so 
deep as this day. Only genuine cen- 
tenarians have seen its like, and merely 
a handful of babes will assist at its 
recurrence. My dear Millicent, the 
twenty-four hours through which we 
are now passing constitute such an 
extraordinary occasion that I really 
think we must have a bottle of 
champagne for dinner.” 

By all manner of means,” assented 
Millicent, suddenly brisking up, “ now 
if you like. I’m quite convinced the 
occasion is worthy, whatever it may 
be, and, if you mean it is unique 
because of what happened upstairs, all 
I can say is, I’m glad to hear it.” 


“No,” said Montague, “I’m alluding 
to a more momentous matter than the 
i balleock business, though I admit it | 
was dating my letter to that rascally 
plumber made me think of it. Now 
do use your head for once. What is 
the date?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me,’’ Millicent pro- 
tested. “You know I never worry 
| about that sort of thing. beg 





You guess ! 


“Eleven, eleven, eleven,” replied 
Montague. 
Millicent appeared nimpressed. 


« All ones !””’ persisted Montague. 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders. 

“Dates are always all one to me,” 
she said. 








“The County Council's veterinary inspector 
yesterday certified that death was due to 
anthrax, and was cremated by the police.” 

Yorkshire Post. 
The next inspector will be more careful. 





““Wanted at once, a good all-round ware 
thrower.”—Adet. in * Lioyd’s News.” 


An opening for our kitchen-maids. 


























| 











j had a mind, I went into the matter/did nogood. Eventually, “Look here,” | stand each other. 





| Conceived some scheme within your 
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“THE NOBLEST REVENGE.” 

[‘* The Lord Mayoralty of Sir Thomas Crosby, 
M.D., wil be memorable as one of the greatest | 
cyster years in history.” —Daily Mail.) 
O Oysrers, are ye swarming in, 

Remembering ancient quarrels, 
Now that a man of medicine 

Is crowned with civic laurels ? 


For oft you've had but little thanks 
And many a hard word from us, 
And chiefly from those learned ranks 

Adorned by brave Sir Tuomas ; 


hey ‘ve blamed you in ungrateful terms 
For “ good”’ enteric cases, 

hey 've seen us send you drainy germs, | 
Then flung them in your faces. 


T 
T 
So, have ye, lying in your beds, 

Or roused perhaps to sitting, 


heads 
Dramatically fitting ? 


Wagging your beards, maybe you ve 
sworn 
To mark my lord’s election 
By steady efforts, night and morn, 
To reach a plump perfection ; 


That when our doctor sits to dine, 
His aldermen around him, 

Your native worth so clear may shine, | 
lts brightness shall confound him. 


Maligned, you curb your rightcous ire 
In moral triumph o'er them, 

You heap their heads with coals of fire, | 
And cast your pearls before them, 








THE CO-OPERATORS, 


carefully, but came to no conclusion. 
There was nothing for it but to go back 
to sleep, so “One, two, three, four, 
five,’ 1 said out loud, to attain that 
object, “six, seven, eight . . . Ah! 
that is it,of course. It is Aspodestera’s 
birthday on the eighth and to-morrow 
is the seventh. I shall have to buy 
that present to-morrow. Yes,” I said 
to myself, before we parted company 
for the rest of the night, “‘ I was quite 
right to perspire coldly.” 

Aspodestera does not mind reading 
books, but resolutely refuses to own 
them, and, outside books, there is no 
form of present with which I can grap- 
ple. When we are married I shall 
give her pipes for her birthday presents ; 
but when one is only engaged one has 
to be altruistic in these matters. The 
only presents that please her are things 
to wear, and it is quite certain that she 
will not wear them unless they do 
please her. It is very important that 
Aspodestera should be pleased. 

I put the matter to Thompson at 
breakfast, who got into conversation 


[ said, to explain what the trouble was, 
“T am engaged.” 

« Allright,” she replied, being a little 
riled by this time, ‘you needn’t take 
on about it. I’m engaged too.” 

I held my hand out to her across the 
table. ‘ Shake,” I said; “that’s the 
best bit of news I’ve heard for many a 
long day. In the first place it lends 
an air of solemnity and respectability 
to the situation, and in the second it 
helps us out of it. Does Peter ever 
have birthdays?” 

“Who’s Peter?” she asked, and, to 
satisfy her, I pretended that I didn’t 
know that Peter was her man. 

“Do you have difficulty in getting 
his birthday presents ?” 

This time she held out her hand. 
“Shake again,” she murmured; “ you 
and I are fellow-sufferers.” We shook 
again. 

“We need not shake a third time,” 
said I, * but I think we might perhaps 
trust each other. What price do you 
generally run to on those occasions?” 

‘** Seven-and-six,” she confessed, “ if 





with Draycott during the morning, and 
rang me up at noon to tell me that the | 
brother of the man who works with | 
Draycott had been in the same difficulty | 
and had found that there was a shop | 
in Oxford Street, known as Peter Dick- 
inson’s. So I went there at once, and 
was greeted by an engaging gentleman 
in a frock coat and a number of smiles. 

‘“*Mornin’, Peter,” said I; *I am 
quite sure that I don’t know what I 
want, but,”” I added, catching sight 
of a competent person behind the 
counter, “ 1’ve no doubt your daughter 





I woke up suddenly in the middle 
of the night, in a cold perspiration. 
Many of us have done that before, | 
especially when we happened to be 
the heroes of melodramatic novels, and , 
have always known instinctively that’ 
something was wrong. It is the cold 
perspiration that puts us on to it. 
Perspiration alone would mean that! 
we had too many clothes on the bed; 
cold alone, that we had not enough. | 
But, when you get the two combined, | 
a more subtle explanation is called for. | 


does.” 

Peter explained that the young 
person was not his daughter, but it 
was obyious from the contempt with | 
which they treated each other before | 
strangers that they were relations of | 
some sort. Peter, however, was gone | 
before I could question him further. 

“Show me some things, please,” I | 
said to the lady. | 

She showed me a lot of things, but | 
I am afraid I did not understand any | 


é | 
of them and always said the wrong | 





you must know.” 

“Good. Next time Peter—I mean 
he—has a birthday, send a postal order 
for that amount to Mr. Hampton, Pipe 
Manufacturer, Petty Cury, Cambridge, 
and tell him to send a straight-grain 
briar ‘as supplied by you to Mr, Lane.’ 
I am Mr. Lane, and he and I may be 
pretty useless in a ladies’ outfitting 
shop, but we do know a good pipe when 
we see it. ... Not at all,” I said, as 
she began to thank me. ‘And now for 
the quid pro quo,” I added, producing 
a sovereign. 

She laughed pleasantly, partly be- 
cause she saw me laughing and knew 
there was an old jest somewhere and 
partly to conceal her lack of classical 
education. 

“ Now select me something that the 
future Mrs. Lane cannot help liking 
and wrap it up in a nice parcel. You 
need not trouble to show it to me.” 

There was some mention of the 
word ‘“ Ninon,” but whether in refer- 
ence to the lady or the goods I could 
not say. Beyond that I have no idea 


So I lay awake and listened. I could 
hear the creaking of the stairs and 
could detect sounds of windows being | 


word about them. Moreover, I didn’t} what was the present I sent to Aspo- 
much care for them; they did not} destera, nor why it gave so much 
appear to me to be strong enough, and satisfaction. But, above all, I beg of 
forced open, locks being filed, bolts| one never seemed to be offered good| you to regard this information as 
being stealthily withdrawn, and silver; weight for one’s money. The only | strictly between you and me. If you 
goods being abstracted from safes, but | thing I took to was a poplin tie, which} are mean enough to give me away 
I could hear nothing out of the common, | happened to be lying on the counter and to undeceive Aspodestera as to 
nor had reason to suppose that there|(I don’t think she meant me to see;my skill and good taste, she is sure 
were more than the customary number | that), but one and elevenpence three; to throw me over in disgust. Then 
of burglars and murderers below stairs. | seemed to be cutting it a little fine, and | I don’t know what I shall do. 
“Same old sounds and same oldjeven at that I was not sure that I| On second thoughts I am quite clear 
ghosts,” I said to myself; “it must be} wasn’t thinking of my own neck, when | what I shall do. I shall get Peter 
something on my mind.” I liked the tie. Dickinson to die and shall marry his 
A little flattered to discover that I} So we wrangled for half-an-hour and fiancée. She and I, at any rate, under- 
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SPOT CASH. 
| “£20 or so easily earned before 
Xmas in whole or spare time,’ was 


| What I read on the advertisement 
‘ | page of my morning paper. I looked 


at the calendar—November the first— 
and then at my wile. She saw me 
and asked if she had forgotten the sugar. 

I waved my hand loftily. “ My 
dear Belinda, this is no trifling matter 
of sugar, despite the rise. 
even commenting on the bacon, which 
could hardly be worse at one and a 
penny.” 





| softly. 
“T have simply decided that you 
ard I will make forty or fifty pounds 
; in our spare time before Christmas.” 
PY “Fancy!” said Belinda; and I 
looked up sharply, but her face was 
demure. 
“Yes,” I went on slowly. “It 
week pocket money. 


By no means to 
be despised, my dear.” 


rite 
OFFENCE IS THE 


| INTRUSION, SIR; WITH RESPECT I BEG TO GIVE NOTICE. 


I am not| 


“One and two,” interposed my wife | 





i. TRS “4 ~ <\\\\) VLA 
sq 


the absence of his mast: 


me a postcard.” 

When I had finished writing it my 
| wife asked me if I were going to the 
| offices that morning, a question rendered 
|ridiculous by my regular habits of the 
| past fifteen years. I told her so. 
| “I’m sorry, Albert,” she said, “ but 
\I thought, instead of earning fifty | 
| pounds in spare time, we might manage 
,a couple of hundred in whole time.” | 
“ Look here, Belinda,” said I, “ apart 
\from the self-evident folly of your 
remark (for we cannot possibly get the 
'S. C. Album until the day after to- | 
morrow), it shows that you evidently 
\don’t think we shall make anything 
‘out of these Eldorado people.” 
| Do you?” she queried. | 
| “Certainly,” I replied coldly. 
| « Well, darling, 1’m sorry, and I do 

believe we shall if you say so.” 
| “I’m glad of that,” said I, some- 
what mollified; “‘ but I don’t like your 





tisements. And you have a reprehen- | 


|sible distrust of anything with which | 


TRUEST DEFENCE. 
master, who has returacd unexpectedly). 


munificent percentages.’ Belinda, pass | 





**Most UNWARRANTALALLE 





“ Ye-es, of course it is nice. I’m 

° ? ° ‘ 

glad we’re going to get the 8S. C. 

cards; and, Albert, darling ‘ 
“Yes, love,” said I, complacently. 

“Could you let me have my first 


9” 


week’s three pound ten in advance ? 








THE 
FLuKEs ! 
Well, the thing came to such a pass 

when Hughes was here the other 
night that I went straight off to the 
cabinet-maker in the morning. 

“ Look here,” I said, “do you think 
you could make me a scoring-board 
for billiards ?” 

“ Nothing easier,” he answered. 
That was absurd, of course, because 


OBJECT-LESSON. 


‘any one without thinking could name 


a hundred easier things to make; but 

it showed that he had a willing heart. 
“It must be ready by next Tuesday 

week,” I said, ‘“‘ because I have a 


works out at about seven pounds a invariably hostile attitude to adver-jfriend” (friend is good) “coming to 


p'ay me. He comes every other Tues- 


day.” 


pulling gems. 














“ No, indeed,” said she. 
“T shall write 
‘Eldorado Spot Cash Private Greeting 
Card Album, which contains a choice | 
selection of 100 magnificent profit-|see you foolishly credulous, ready to | 


seen this Album they will buy no/ well. 
other Xmas cards. 


you are not personally familiar. It—| 
for the} it isn’t quite womanly.” 
“ N-no, Albert.” 


at once 


Once your friends have | accept anything as genuine that sounds | 
But I do like a woman to be, 
Agents allowed confiding, unsuspicious.” 


“Ts the old one broken, then?” he 


asked. 
“ Broken!” 


I replied. ‘No, al- 


“I don’t mean to say that I want to| though it’s a wonder it isn’t, with the 


appalling luck the man has, No, it’s 


not broken. 
say enough. 
scoring-board 


The trouble is, it doesn’t 
The time has come for a 
in a gentleman’s billiard- 
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room to be something more than a ! stroke. My ball just touched it on the 
scoring-board : it has got to be a critic, | right side and cut it into the top left- 
too, a censor, an instructor in decency.” | hand pocket, while my own ball return- 


The cabinet-maker whistled. ‘ Has 
it?” he said. “Lumme! what price 
the scoring - board at the ‘ King’s 
Arms’ then, when we play snooker 
and old Ricketts loses his ‘air?” He 
laughed. ‘“ But just explain, Sir.” 

So I explained. I took out of my 
pocket the design I had already made ; 
and we worked it out together. First 
of all we took the ordinary row of 
figures—1 to 20—and the hundreds, for 
spot and plain. “ Under these,” I said, 
“JT want a series of similar rows for 
both spot and plain—the first to be 
entitled ‘ Flukes,’ where we will mark 
everything that either player obtains 
by undue luck.” 
| ° “Yes,” said the cabinet-maker ; “but 
| how are you going to decide what's 
| luck and what isn’t ?”’ 

“ There ’s never any doubt,” I replied, 











“in the case of the man I’m having, 


this little object-lesson prepared for. 
The next row,’ I said, “shall be en- 
titled ‘Good strokes, and the third, 
‘Really good strokes.’ ”’ 

“There 'll be some argufying there,” 
said the cabinet-maker. 

“ Perhaps,” I replied; “ but we shall 
manage it somehow. After this,” I 
said, “I want a final row to be entitled 
‘ Rotten.’”’ 

“ More argufying over that,” said the 
| cabinet-maker. 

“ Now in the game as I intend it 
shall be played in my house,” I con- 
tinued, ‘everything shall be recorded, | 
as now, on the top rows; while the | 
strokes shall also receive their points 





ing from the top cushior ran straight 
,as a train into the right-hand bottom 
pocket. 

After a while Hughes spoke. “I 
suppose you didn’t burn the old scoring 
board when you had this one made?” 
he inquired. 

There is something peculiarly dis- 
gusting about a confirmed fluker’s 
| magnanimity. 








THE EPIDEMIC. 

A stTrRIKE for increased wages and 
shorter hours broke out yesterday 
among the Private Members employed 
at Westminster, and at the time of 
writing no prospect of settlement 
between the men and the Government 
is apparent. The demands _ include 
overtime for all-night sittings and the 
abolition of Autumn sessions. The 
attitude of the public towards the re- 
| volting wage-earners is one of apathy. 








Later—A deputation waited on 
the Prime Minister to-day with the 
minimum demands of the men. The 
Government’s reply was a firm refusal 
of recognition. 





A number of defeated Candidates 
paraded Whitehall to-night demanding 
the right to work. They were quickly 
dispersed. 





Several speakers, who, before the 
strike, had been observed in the libraries 
of the National Libzral and the Consti- 








under the classification below. Then 
at the end of the game, when the 100 
has been reached, deductions for flukes | 


tutional, working up facts, decided to- 


remain out with their speeches un- 


night that they could not endure to| 


and rotten strokes and additions for! delivered, and attempted to re-enter t! 

strokes of particular merit, will be; House. Successfully intimidated, on 
made; and it is exceedingly likely,” I' the lower jaw, by peaceful picketers, 
added, ‘‘ that the fable of the hare and | they were induced to destroy the notes 








the tortoise will be exemplified and the | 
| apparent loser really be the winner. | 
Thus justice will be done and true} 
ability rewarded.” 
‘*M’yes,” said the cabinet - maker, | 
thinking no doubt of the bad temper of 
the ‘ King’s Arms’ crowd, 
The new board arrived punctually on | 
the Tuesday afternoon, and in the 
evening Hughes came round for our 
regular game. I drew his attention to 
the | oard and explained its purpose. 
“Very ingenious and interesting,” 
he said. “It’s your turn to begin.” 
“Right,” I said, addressing myself 
to my ball. “I’m tired of giving a 


miss; I'll bring the balls back into 
baulk.” 

Taking my usual careful aim for a 
half-ball shot at the red, I made the| 





of their speeches and to return. 





Speaking at Torquay last night, the 
Home Secretary stated that the Goy- 
ernment was determined to carry on 


—_—____.., 
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Prime Minister and the Leaver or 
THE Opposition have each placed an 
order for 200 gramophones capable of 
reproducing loud and prolonged cheers. 

No settlement has yet taken place. 
In order to excite public sympathy 
with their complaint about all-night 
sittings, three Members who had pur- 
posely refrained from going to bed for 
two nights this morning paced slowly 
up Whitehall, attracting a wide atten- 
tion by their haggard appearance. 





Latest—A settlement was reached 
quite suddenly this afternoon. By its 
terms each Private Member will receive 
ninepence an hour for all time worked 
after suspension of Standing Orders, 
this sum to be increased to one shilling 
per hour during such time as _ the 
Member cannot remain in the Lobby 
and is compelled to hear speeches in 
order to maintain a quorum. 





THE WORST FAULT OF ALL. 
[Addressed to a certain type of heroine in 
latter-day fiction. ] 
Your feminine qualities (so-called) 
engage 
To quite an alarming degree 
The pens of this too analytical age, 
O complex, inscrutable She! 


You're a curious blend that the pub- 
lishers sell 
Of philosopher, savage and doll ; 
And aren’t you a little bit crazy, as 
well, 
Ma seur, of the six-shilling vol. ? 


Don’t you find it too warm in the mask 
beneath mask 
That you and your sisterhood wear ? 
'And how many must we pull off ere 
we ask 
Not wholly in vain, Are you there? 





You pose as the X in the problem of 
life, 
The riddle that cannot be guessed, 
Sphinx-maiden, and Sphinxier still as 
a wife— 
I wish they would give you a rest! 





the business of the country and would 
make arrangements enabling it to 
enrol members of debating societies, | 
suburban “ parliaments,” etc., in order | 
to provide the respective front benches 
with suitable supporters. The new 
Volunteer Constables (including many 
strikers) would, if necessary, be called 
out to enforce these arrangements. 
Only in the last resort would the mili- 
tary be employed. 

Some light upon the matter of the 
further intentions of the Government 
is perhaps cast by the fact that the 





A mysterious monster you may be, my 
dear, 
With a nature none dares to explore; 
But one of your faults is becoming 
quite clear, 
The worst fault of all—you're a 
bore! 





** Nothing is more trying to a man’s nerves 
than an enemy creeping at a distance and firing 
every minute.” —Lord Roberts. 

Still we prefer even this to an enemy 
creeping close at hand and firing every 
i second, 
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WITH THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT.—NO. 1. 
‘*EyEs, LOOK YOUR LAST! ARMS, TAKE YOUR LAST EMBRACE! "—Romeo and Juliet. 
snow; nor that their love triumphed in the end, But it 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THERE is no resisting Mr. Maurice Hewterr. Like a 
gray, swirling river running underneath one of his own 
many-turreted castles, he carries me away, catching 
vainly at poor straws of criticism, as, for instance, whether 
| lt is necessary to say certain things so plainly as he does 
at times, and whether blind fiddlers really talked like that 
jin the “dim days when King Maximilian III. ruled over 
| Jadis,” And then the names! In The Song of Renny 
| (MacmitLan) they are a listed tournament in themselves : 
Gernulf de Salas, Stephen of Havilot, Joyeulx Saber, 
| Marvilion, Campflors, the Countess of Gru. And Mr. 
| Hewxerr has all their history and all their heraldry at his 
| fingers’ end, so that you blush for shame that you did not 
know about them before. My principal complaint con- 





may easily surprise anyone that this same Lanceilhot 
Paulet should be called Cerbet on page 371, line 22. 


Dormant, even though it is from the pen of E. Nessir 
and from the house of METHUEN, does not give satisfaction. 
If heroes must practise the unusual profession of corpse- | 
reviving, they must either proceed in so plausible a manner 
that they convince for the moment, or must achieve such 
remarkable results that the impossibility is forgiven for the 
sake of the moral or the laugh. When, after two hundred 
and ten pages of palaver, Anthony Drelincourt brings his 
Eugenia to life, he leaves his reader cold. He gives no 
| hint of his methods, and no engrossing issues or deductions 
follow his miracle. The sub-plot of thwarted love might 
| have aroused sympathy but for the fact that Rose, the girl 
| who had been alive all the time but was thrown over for 





| cerning The Song of Renny is that the Red Earl of | the resuscitated beauty, is one of those brusquely efficient 
| Pikpointz, who had a playful habit of killing retainers! young persons whom authoresses wrongly suppose to be | 
| with a blow of his fist, and carried off one of the Rennys,|the ideal of their sex, and men intent on falling in love 





| alter murdering her kinsfolk, and married another at the 
sword’s point—that this nice fellow, who had got to be a 
sort of favourite with me, in spite of his villainy, because 
| of his strength and his courage, was not provided with a 
| more sterling exit. I had hoped for a scene like the death 





of Hereward the Wake, or a duel like that between John | 


Ridd and Carver Doone, but I was disappointed. The love 
| Scenes, however, between Mabilla Renny, wife of the Red 
Earl, and her tame poet, Lanceilhot Paulet, the Campfiors 
lutanist, are in Mr. Hew err’s own unapproachable 
| Manner, and it will not surprise anyone acquainted with 
his works to hear that they escaped from the castle of 
Speir, and wandered together for a night and a day in the 





lespecially avoid. The youth and the joie de vivre and the 
jute prioengoee of her and her friends were forced and unreal, 
and one reads without regret of her being jilted even for a 
lady who had been dead these fifty years. The mystery of 
it all, though carefully sustained in the telling of the story, 
cannot have been intended as an attraction to possible 
readers, since it is deliberately given away in great par- 
ticularity by a summary of the novel which appears on 
its outside paper cover. Lastly, I have too genuine a 
respect for the spontaneous and light-hearted genius of the 
real E. Nesgit to urge in favour of this book what is 
literally true, that great pains have obviously been taken 
over it. 
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You remember what the Duke in Patience says about the 
effect of a diet of unvaried toffee? Well, that is rather how 
I felt myself after the perusal of Karz Doucias Wicarn’s 
latest story, Mother Carey (HoppER AND StoucuToy). It is 
so very sweet. I know that there are persons in plenty 
who will go into raptures over it; who will delight in the 
charming children, and their adorable mother, and their 
kindly landlord and their perfect neighbours. All I will 
say is just what a nice and very much more human child 
of my acquaintance said of the Swiss Family Robinson, 
“They seem to have been very lucky!” Seriously, though 
I can take my dash of sentiment with the best, 1 feel that 
the clever author has here slightly 








however, against which I must protest, where the author 
allows Purvis, the otherwise convincing villain, to preserve 
for so many years, and even rescue from a burning house, 
the document which could at any moment have exposed 
him, I cannot altogether believe in Purvis. 


In Love like the Sea (HetnemAnn) Mr. J. E. Patrersoy’s 
method and equipment serve him best for his spirited 
descriptions of the savagely masterful element he so 
evidently knows and loves, and for his handling of the 
details of sea-craftsmanship, of which he convinces me, a 
peculiarly guileless type of landsman, that he is a master, 





overdone the dose. However, I 
suppose she knows what people 
like; certainly the fact that the 
publishers announce the book 
as a companion story to Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm would seem 
to show that it is expected to 
meet a popular demand. I am 
sorry, because the effect produced 
upon me was that of real talent 
debased. As for the story itself, 
it is about a perfect mother, who, 
being left a young widow with 
several perfect children, retires to 
economise in @ kind of barley- 
sugar cottage, whose landlord 
declines to take any rent beyond 
a tribute of wild flowers, and 
eventually marries his son to the 
eldest daughter. What aston- 
ished me was that nobody mar- 
ried Mother Carey ; but perhaps 
that came later. I cannot help 
thinking that, if rural life in 
America is really like that, I 
have been strangely misinformed. 





If I had to select any one word 
to describe the chief character- 
istic of Peter and Jane(MrETHUEN) 
I think it should ke “ vivacity.” 
There is a spirit and animation 
about Miss MacnauGHTen’s tale, 
and her manner of telling it, 
which quite disguises the fact ee 
that the material upon which it | ®4? CW?! 
is founded is by no means of the 


Magy | WITH you?” 
newest. Fiction has known 





heroes in plenty, before Peter,! 





Chemist. ‘‘CERTAINLY. HAVE YoU GOT THE PRESCRIPTION 


Customer. ‘‘No; sup I Gor THE cowp.” 


He is less happy in a derived and 
tentative manner of treating his 
Minehead as if it were The Five 
Towns ; yet clearly he has studied 
his portraits with sympathy, and 
believes in their originals as hand- 
some, wholesome folk, courageous 
against the currents of evil in 
a refreshingly old-fashioned way. 
He gives you a theme of tragic 
interest : a young fisherman mar- 
ried to a dipsomaniac, with a ter- 
tium quid in shape of the gentle, 
second-sighted Mary Milroy, 
friend to both and (saving her 
loyalty) steadily growing more 
than friend to Derreck, the 
husband. She is a mystic and 
a writer of honest, negligible 
verses ; a charming if somewhat 
shadowy heroine: The story 
moves with cross currents and 
vexing storms to the haven of a 
satisfactory ending. A compla- 
cent “reader” has_ evidently 
abetted the author in some odd 
experiments in spelling, punctu- 
ation and word-coinage. 





The heroine, aged twelve, of 
Pollyooly (Mizus anp_ Boon) 
embarked upon her _ fictional 
career with no parents, twenty- 
two shillings and a baby brother 
—called The Lump. To keep 


Customer. ‘‘Ca’ YOU 'AKE ’E UP A PERSKIPTIVE FOR Al this infant with the ponderous 


name from drifting into the work- 
house was her problem, and how 
she solved it is most entertain- 
ingly told by Mr. Epaar JEPson. 








who, in the moment of succeeding to a great estate, find 
themselves confronted with the existence of an unsuspected 
elder brother. And the letter-writer who falls dead in the 
middle of the very sentence that would have explained all 
has done so, to my certain knowledge, many times pre- 
viously. But thisis of no great consequence if the result is 
sufficiently entertaining. And Peter and Jane certainly is 
that. The early part, in which the characters just live about 
in nice houses and talk pleasantly, showed, not for the first 
time, that the author has a gift for natural comedy. Later, 
when the action shifts into the Argentine and melodrama, 
I simply couldn’t put the book down till I had finished it. 
Throughout its course you will find many excellent bits of 
character-drawing. My favourite by a long way (and I 
fancy Miss MacnauGuTEn’s also) was Canon Wrottesley, an 
engaging poseur with a trick of dramatising himself to suit 
his circumstances, There is one glaring improbability, 





Children with angel faces—and Pollyooly was a “ genuine 
angel child”—are dangerous material for novelists to deal 
with, but apart from her countenance and her scrupulous 
honesty there was nothing genuinely angelic about 
Pollyooly—whatever Mr. Jepson may say. Indeed some 
of her contrivances to add to her £1 2s. and the ardour 
with which she smacked the heads of rude boys convinced 
me that she was born with her fair share of original sin. But 
lest I should give too robust an impression of her character 
I must in justice add that although she belaboured rude 
boys she was quite ready to kiss a nice one when occasion 
offered. Of Pollyooly’s history I beg all child-lovers to read, 
for although Mr. Jepson once or twice leans rather heavily 
upon the arm of coincidence, he has never allowed his 
fertile imagination really to go out of bounds. Numerous 
other character-sketches, slight but clever, help to give 
distinction to a delightful story. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Ix Labour circles Mr. AsQuitn’s 
promise of Universal Suffrage is con- 
sidered good so far as it goes, but it 
is being asked, Why no salaries for} 
yoters ? 

* 

According to The Express, Mr. Bat- 
rour did not have to wait long for con- 
firmation of his resignation. As he left 
the City Committee Room, where he 
had made the announcement, a news- 
boy held out a paper to him, and cried, 
‘Resignation of Mr. BaLrour—ofiicial.” 
“JTt’s true, then,” the ex-Leader is said 
to have remarked. 





It is rumoured that Mr. Winston } 
CHURCHILL’S voyage in the submarine | 
has caused some little annoyance to 
Mr. Luoyp GeoraGE, who had hitherto | 
looked upon himself as the Minister | 
for the Submerged. 


“The present trend of legislation,” 
says Mr. RupyarpD Kipiina, “ is making 
milksops of the democracy.” But is 
this quite true? Mr. Burns anyhow | 
has abandoned for the present his | 
measure for making pure-milksops of us. 


The proprietor of a well-known 
livery establishment informed an inter- 
viewer that he always kept a number 
of spare horses, but that they were all 
out during the taxi strike. We can 
well believe this. Quite a feature of 
our streets was the number of extremely 
spare horses one saw about. ; 


Turkey's policy, it is now said, is to 
he her traditional one of Waiting. She 
forgets, perhaps, that there are also a 
great many Waiters in the Italian army. 


In Germany the Moroccan settle- 
ment still fails to please. It is felt 
that the CuancrLior has given away 
not only the Duck’s Beak in the 
Cameroons, but also a piece of the 
Eagle’s Beak at home. 


From The Evesham Journal:— 
“ RaILwAy TROUBLES. 
ALL ROUND INCREASE ON THE GREAT 
WESTERN AND N.W.” 
That’s what we feared about these 
troubles ; they increase so fast. 
ue % 


According to Dr.NAnsEn, “ Our civil- 
ization is trivial. Its object is to make 
everybody like everybody else all over 
the world.” Sometimes we fancy its 
object is to make everybody dislike 
everybody else. . 
* * 

All the school teachers at Lugano 

have gone on strike owing to a differ- 
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VOL. CXLI. 





C 10 (searching hen-coop for suspected burglar). ‘‘ Wuo’s IN THUR-R?” 
Falsetto Voice. ‘‘ONLY US CHICKENS!” 

















ence with the educational authorities. | 


With splendid loyalty the little pupils 
are standing by the teachers, and 
urging them not to give way. 


The Morning Post, in its report of a 
statement made by Sir Epwarp GREY 
in the course of the debate on the 
Declaration of London, gives us a 
capital idea of the uncertain and con- 
fusing nature of the provisions of that 
document. “Sir E. Grey remarked,” 


our contemporary tells us, “that the 


question whether a Prize Court 
should be set up or not had already 
would prevent any great Colonial 
jurist being again and again (Hear, 
uear).” 


A consignment of potatoes absolutely 
black in colour has been placed upon 
the market. It is thought that senti- 
mental folk will prefer to have these 
when in mourning. 








‘“*Professor H. H. Turner dealt very largely 
with recent work on the movements of the stars, 
especially with those movements which seem to 
indicate that some stars move in flocks like 
migrating birds. The chief of these flocks, 
whose movements were due to the work of 
Professor Boss, appeared to be a «luster in the 





constellation of Taurus.”—Daily Graphic. 
We had no idea that Professor Boss 
was doing it, though we might have 


| guessed it from his name. But why he 


'should chivy the stars about we cannot 
i understand. 
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THE NIBLICK CLUB. 


I nave always contended that golf 
would be an ideal game for middle age 
if it were not for golfers. The only 
possible arrangement, if you are to 
have your game and at the same time 
escape contact with this deplorable 
type, is to have a house of your own 
aljoining the tenth tee and so avoid the 
atmosphere of the club-house. There 
may still be two or more intolerable 
people in front of you to keep you back, 
and two or more in your rear to press 
you forward, but apart from distant 
exchanges of abuse there is no need to 
hold any intercourse with your fellow- 
members. 

I am not, either congenitally or by 
acquired taste, a misanthrope, yet the 
moment I enter a golf club-house I 
detest my brother man. So offensive 
is the air of breeziness and brutal 
health and general self-satisfaction 
that radiates from the typical golfer. 
You will, perhaps, challenge this 
charge of self-satisfaction: you will 
contend that the golfer never admits 
that he has done himself justice; 
always a conspiracy of evil chances 
has ruined the fine score of which 
he alleges himself to be capable. I 
answer that this is the worst form of 
self-satisfaction, because it has not the 
excuse of actual achievement. In any 
case I suffer an equal boredom whether 
he tells ne that he lay dead (would 
that this were not a mere figure of 
speech) at the seventh hole in two, or 
that a mole-cast on the fourteenth 
green robbed him of a “ par” four. I 
don't want to know anything about 
him or his game. I think I would 
actually sooner listen to a hunting- 
man’s shop. 

But even when a golfer is silent 
about his game there is still the offence 
of his aspect. For most other outdoor 
games you need a figure suggestive of 
strength or agility or courage or en- 
durance. But for golf you can be any 
shape you like, or even merely amor- 
phous. So long as you have your 
lower limbs under control and can wave 
a stick there need be no limit to your 
girth or flabbiness or senility. 

Nor is there any established costume 
for the game, now that the old red 
coat, which at least took the eye like a 
pillar-box, has been discarded, save on 
rare commons where it is still retained 
as a danger signal to nursemaids. 
And even in the days of the red coat 
there were, as now, the trouserists and 
the knickerbockerites, and ‘none could 
say which were the more correct. 

One would have thought that one’s 
opportunities of communion with this 
strange medley of humanity were 





already more than adequate. Yet there} 


lies before me at this moment the pro- 
spectus of The Niblick Club, forwarded 
with an invitation to me to join its 
membership. I view with suspicion any 
club that invites me to join it, except 
under conditions of peculiar privilege 
extended as a tribute to my personality ; 
but let that pass. The Niblick Club is 
not an ordinary golf-club, it is in the 
heart of the Metropolis and attached to 
no links; it has been established for 
the purpose of offering to golfers a 
further scope for social intercourse. 

I hope I have already shown with 
sufficient clarity that I regard the 
ordinary golf club-house as a necessary 
evil. It shelters your weapons; it 
provides a cuisine of a limited order; 
it affords a convenient point for assig- 
nations with those particular friends 
(selected for their reticence) with whom 
you propose to play; but you enter it 
always at the risk of overhearing the 
conversation of other golfers. But 
why anyone should deliberately join 
a club which exists for the express 
design of throwing golfers together 
without the chance of a game is an 
enigma that leaves my imagination 
hopelessly insolvent. 

You will tell me that golf, like the 
suffrage, is becoming so vulgarised (in 
the beautiful sense) that to say that 
you are a golfer is scarce more than 
to admit that you are a human being; 
The Niblick Club might therefore, you 
say, as well be called The Breathers’ 
Club. But think of its purpose. The 
tie that binds together all those who 
draw mortal breath might appeal to 
one’s common humanity; and shop-talk 
at a Breathers’ Club, unless overdone 
with allusions to patent lung-expanders 
and physical developers, would be in- 
offensive. But The Niblick Club, 
having for its avowed object the de- 
velopment of social intercourse between 
golfers, encourages the dreariest foible 
of our universal brotherhood. 

No, I shall not join The Niblick Club. 





Peaceful Extermination. 

Italy denies the alleged atrocities in 
Tripoli. The massacre of the Arabs is 
officially stated to have been conducted 
in a most humane manner. 





“MR. F. E. SMITH AT STRATFORD. 
TOUCHSTONE OF UNIONIST SINCERITY.” 
The Birininghamn Gazette and Expvess. 
That is, of course, just how Mr. F. E. 
SMITH is regarded by his opponents ; 
but in spite of the Shakspearean asso- 
ciations of Stratford we think it would 
have been happier—in the case of a 
Unionist paper, at any rate—not to 
have called him by a clown’s name, 








THE MARK OF THE EAST. 
WHEN Gertrude sails for India 
She bids her kin and kith 
Inspect the bales of tropic veils, 
The helmets made of pith : 
The net to spread above her bed 
Is viewed with anxious mien, 
And eyes dilate to see the crate 
Of camphor and quinine. 


When Gertrude sails for India, 
Her mother ’s feeling queer, 

The Rector blows an anxious nose 
And wipes away a tear: 

Shall Ruth or Grace usurp the place 
Tis Gertrude’s pride to hold 

At Little-Budleigh-in-the-Mud- 
cum-Worple-on-the- Wold ? 


When Gertrude sails for India, 
The local “ Doreas”’ sighs 

For one whose zest last autumn dress’d 
A score of pagan thighs; 

In stricken tones a curate drones 
The lessons for the day, 

Nor dares to view his Rector’s pew 
For fear of giving way. 


When Gertrude comes from India, 
She ’s Indian to the core, 

Her gown and hair, her manners bear 
The stamp of Barrackpore ; 

She sits and prates of maiden plates, 
Of revels at the “ Gym,” 

Of leading parts and doubled hearts, 
The regiment and him. 


When Gertrude comes from India, 
She’s found an Eastern twang, 
And bores her friends with odds and 
ends 
Of Angle-Indian slang ; 
The root-tree shakes, the housemaid 
quakes 
Before that torrid flow 
Of “ idhar ao” and “ jaldi jao,” 
And “asti bit karo.” 


When Gertrude comes from India, 
The Rector’s habits pall, 

The startled guest is gently press’d 
To cocktails in the hall; 

Her parents quail before the gale 
Which swamps the old routine, 

And, save in Lent, must needs consent 
To dine at 8.15. 


When Gertrude comes from India, 
The schemes I'd lately plann’d, 

They fade and die, and that is why 
I loathe that selfish land, 

Which drains the West of all its best 
To keep an atlas red ; 

Which dared to claim my only flame 
And send me this instead. 





Near Venezuela a new volcanic island 
has just been thrown up. A German 
cruiser is to be despatched to protect 





the interests of the inhabitants. 


—— 
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OVERDOING IT. 


Jonx Burn: “IS THAT THE LOT?” 
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GOLF’S DELAYS. 


Fuir Golfer (who has **jound” the bunker in eight, a foursome 
MABEL, WHETHER TQ HAVE A GREEN JERSEY OR A GREY ONE.” 


and others meanwhile waiting on the tec). ‘‘ I’M JUST WONDERING, 








THE BRAIN OF THE NATION. 
[The qualifications of Mr. PEASE for his new post as President of the | 
Board of Education are tiius summarised in the pages of Who's Who:— 
** Recreations: member of Cambridge University Football Team, 1878 ; 
member of Cambridge University Polo Team, 1880-81; master of 
Cambridge University Drag Hounds, 1880-81 ; master of own pack of 
Beagles, 1881-86 ; member of Lord Zetland’s and Cleveland Hounds ; 
captain of Durham County Cricket Club, 1884-90 ; member of M.C.C, ; 
New Zealand, Princes, Mitcham, Sandwich, Seaton, and Darlington 
(olf Clubs ; cycling, fishing, shooting, etc. . . C7ubs: Brooks's, Turf, 
City Lib ral, National Liberal.’’] 
’ ° . 
Goop Mister Pease, whom AsguitH, that facetious super- 
Soul, 
The Board of Education has selected to control, 
Pray let a total stranger express his mild surprise 
That your well-deserved appointment should awaken hostile 
cries. 


That you're not a Senior Wrangler is indisputably true, 
But at Cambridge, thirty years ago, you won a Football Blue; 
And, judging by the practice which has now become a rule, 
You might have been an usher at a fashionable school. 


Unversed in the laborious works of FREEMAN or of STUBBs, 
You are at least a member of a. dozen sporting clubs ; 

Your cricket still is passable; you motor and you hunt; 
And are quite as good as Runciman in managing a punt. 


You haven't wasted precious hours perusing pond'rous tomes; 
You haven't studied Frorsen or the works of Mr. Houmes ; 
In short, the tablets of your mind resemble, up to date— 





Where education is concerned—a brand-new virgin slate. 





| Though your name is not in any of the Cambridge Tripos 


lists, 
You have kept a pack of beagles and are supple in the wrists ; 
Your handicap at golf is low: it isn’t scratch, I grant ; 
But you play a great deal better than AsquitH or Morant. 


Besides, you've been a Party Whip, and whipping’s at the 
base— 

Despite humanitarians—of the schooling of the race ; 

And there’s something rather spirited, romantic and sub- 
lime 

In a member of the Turf Club who's a Quaker all the time. 


A modern Departmental Chief should own a rhino’s skin 
Or else his equanimity will speedily wear thin ; 

But the following reflections may serve to mitigate 

The annoyance certain comments may have given you of late. 


No matter how profoundly from your staff you disagree, 
No matter how acutely you offend the N.U.T., 

This single consolation no disaster can efface— 

You ’ll never disimprove upon the chief whom you replace. 


Now looking at the Nations on the edge of the Abyss, 
If we are sure of anything, at least we ‘re sure of this: 
That after Armageddon, if a single State remains 
Unshattered, it will be a State pre-eminent in brains. 


So at this all-decisive stage of England’s long career 

O let us thank our lucky stars and suitably revere, 

As moulder of the Nation's mind, as Dominie supreme, 

A man who gained his colours for the Cambridge Polo team! 
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THE YOUNGEST MEMBER. 

I HAD not seen the youngest member before, though I had 
heard others speak of him. It was therefore with some 
satisfaction that I observed him enter the club smoking- 
room where I was having a cup of tea. He came in 
quietly and unostentatiously—I might almost say furtively, 
but, once in, he developed a sudden and surprising aplomb. 
He was not daunted by the massive and comfortable fur- 
niture, or by the thick, noise-quelling carpet, or by the 
copy of the frieze of the Parthenon that runs round the 
top of our wall, or by the serried rows of books, or by | 
Dumbleton sleeping the sleep of the plethoric by the fire. 
He was evidently one whom no splendour appalled. 
Perhaps he owed his equanimity to his magnificent apparel, 
for he was nobly clad in a shining black, fur coat, yet there 
was no lack of geniality in his air or his conduct. I ven- 
tured to smile at him, and he returned the smile. Thus en- 


couraged I beckoned — 
ys A 


him to my sofa, and a NH 
// ANY fi 5 
aa e F 








he at once sat down 
beside me with a high- 
bred dignity and ease 
of manner that 
stamped him as one 
of the truly great. I 
own I was much 
attracted by him, and 
at once began a con- 
versation. 

“No, thank you,” 
he said, “no tea. It 
doesn’tagree with me, 
and a fellow must look 
after his health, Milk? 
Well, just the tiniest 
drop—thank you so 
much... Yes,that’s 
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he gave me @ most} ryvENce vo’ PERNISHUS LITERACHAW.” 
engaging look. — 








Personally, I’m all for ease and comfort. I hate your 
stuck-up chaps—not many of ’em here, I’m thankful to 
say, but I did meet one last week in the gallery. Tried to 
kick me, and, begad, Sir, if I hadn’t been pretty nippy on 
my pins he’d have done it too.” 

I expressed my opinion of this monstrous act in appro- 
priate terms. 

“No,” he continued, “ I didn’t report him to the Com- 
mittee. I daresay I ought to have done so, but I didn’t 
want to be hard on the beggar. They ’d have had him out 
in two-twos, you know, and then what would have become 
of him? He’s got a wife, they tell me, with a voice like a 
motor-horn; sees as little of her as he can manage and 
spends all his days in the club. Suppose I’d got him fired 
out? No, I’m not one of that sort. Butif it ever happens 
again I’ll set about him in a way that'll surprise him.” 

[ warmly commended him. 

‘Of course I’monly a young member,” he said. “Haven't 
been in the club more than six months, but one can’t take 
a thing like that twice lying down. All the waiters would 














laugh at you, and even the hall-porter would begin to doubt 
your courage. Now with you it’s different. You under- 
stand a chap.” 

I said I hoped I did, and he rubbed his head confidentially 
and almost absent-mindedly against my elbow. It was so 
amiably done that I didn’t even feel surprised. 

“Yes,” he went on, “it’s a good club. Everything’s 
kept in apple-pie order—chairs comfortable, fires bright 
and warm, carpets simply topping. You could lie down on 
them and go to sleep any time, they ’re so soft. And the 
food’s Al. They don’t stint you. Their fish can’t he 
beaten, and their Souris aw Naturel is simply perfect— 
there’s no other word for it, it’s perfect. I’ve only one 
fault to find: they don’t keep a proper supply of Volaille 
on the premises, One has to go outside for it, and that’s 
not right. However, the steward’s promised to see to it, 
and when he says anything it’s as good as done.” 

I asked him which of the rooms he preferred. 

—, “To tell you the 
| truth,” he said, “I 
\like ’em all, but the 
| kitchen ’s my favour- 
ite.” 
“The kitchen?” I 
said, “Members 
don’t go into the 
kitchen.” 

“One member does,” 
he laughed, “and I’m 
that member. I’ve 
got no end of friends 
amongst the cooks. 
Then there’s the 
housekeeper. I spend 
hours and hours with 
the houseleeper. 
| Really you can’t say 
_you’ve lived if you 

















good milk, and I don’t know the house- 
ought to know. But |keeper. But there, I 
you re not drinking Y |\ a mustn't talk any more. 
your tea. Pray, pray \e DS /lf I don’t get my 
don’t let me disturb : a - egg forty winks now I 
ame Magistrate. “You ARE A VERY WICKED BOY, WHAT MADE YoU THROW A STONE | ’ ’ 
you. ; sax Gees adaniaimenant” shan’t get ’em at all, 
Treasured him, and Offender. “CouLpy’T ’ELP 17, GUV’NER. IvY’s ALL DOO TO THE CORRUPTIN’ HIN- and I’ve got a big 


evening in front of 
me.” With this he 





“Really,” he said, “ you ‘re very good. One never knows, | sprang lightly into a large waste-paper basket half-full of 
you see. Some take things one way, some take ‘em another. | paper. 


There he curled himself round flush with the rim, 
like a black ammonite, and was asleep in a moment. 


“ Yes, Sir,” said the waiter who took away my tea, “ he’s 
a fine cat. Only ten months old, but knows his way about 
everywhere. Just to look at him walking through the 
rooms you ‘d think the whole place belonged to him. Seems 
to know all the members, too, he’s so friendly with them. 
Yes, he’s a rare mouser.” 





‘One can hardly believe that, in this century, a boy of eleven could 
enjoy the successful performance, at an exclusive European opera house, 
of an elaborate instrumental pantomime of his own composition. Yet 
such was the privilege of Erich Wolfgang Korngold, no later than 
October of last year.” 

So says an advertisement, and adds airily, “ The youthful 
composer is now a lad of fourteen.” 





From a circular :— 

‘‘The materials for Stetson hats are brought from all parts of the 
world, but the manufactured hats go to a greater number of countries. 
Vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself when it lays it on like this. 
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| wonderful affability. 
j do you a service. 


| exist—practically. I shall develop that | 




















THE HOOK. 


Irv was wholly my own fault. My, 
presence was not imperatively necessary 
inthe scullery—indeed, I had no busi- 
ness there at all.. It has been explained 
to me since by my wife, very patiently 
and kindly, that my second best mashie 
was not in the scullery, that it could 
not possibly have been there, and I 
have come to realize that she is per- 
fectly right. When a man loses his 
spare mashie he should hunt for it in 
his golf-bag—-where I eventually found 
mine—rather then in the scullery.* He} 
is so apt to lose himself as well in the} 
unexplored regions of the back kitchen. | 
Wandering home to my study, I passed | 
the open back door, and there was first 
greeted by the large, benevolent-looking 
gentleman. 

“Good morning to you, Sir,” he} 
said, in an amazingly important and | 
reverberant voice. 

I acknowledged the salutation with | 
reserve. The man was certainly six) 
feet tall, broad slightly out of pro-| 





portion, and “thick through,” as 
anglers and fishmongers say. He 


| was a pronouncedly cubic person. 
| Drawing something glittering from his 


pocket and holding it daintily between 
finger and thumb, he offered it for 
inspection. 
“T desire, Sir, to call your attention 
to this Hook,” he said benevolently. 
“Er—thanks very mueh,” I said 
rather feebly. | 
The cubical man waved my acknow- | 


| ledgments aside very politely. 


-“Not at all, Sir,” he said, with 
“T am proud to 
It is my duty. 
This Hcok is manufactured of the 
finest chrome steel, solid drawn, and 
cold curved by a new low-tension pro- 
cess. No sword ever came out of 
Toledo better tempered than this 
Hook, Sir—nor would Andrew Farriery 


} himself have disdained that Hook.” 





“ Andrew 
quire. | 
“Farriery, Sir. The 


I nodded. 


“ But it is not the Hook itself which | root there. 


| manifold uses to which it can be put. | soc 


90 Tailor (calling out incasuremeits to clerk), ** Cuest, THIRTY-NINE-HALF ; WAIST, FIF 
2?” I ventured to en-! wy proportion!” 
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} sword-maker of Italy, and, I may leather arm. 
j add, one of the foremost steel workers | stays there. No slipping loose—no 
of his age.” | 


And once there, Sir, it 


wearing out of the machined thread. 
It is there, Sir, as though it had taken 
You will find; Sir, that the 


} mind, Sir,” the man ran on, “but the! before the Hook, and ‘the wooden 
ket will perish before you have| insulated. 


celebrated found at the end of any ordinary, able swing from the shoulder straps— , 


wholly due to balance, Sir, obtained, I , 
may add, by a secret and stringently 
protected device of weighting invented 


by Sir Hiram Maxim. 


I wish 


par- | 


: ticularly to point out to you, Sir, that 
I wish especially to impress upon your leather of the arm will wear out long the Hooks manufactured by the Com- 


| pany which I represent are completely 
Lightning cannot strike 


Without the scientific principle of the! worn away the millionth part of an) them, nor will they deflect. compasses. 
Hook, Sir, the world would cease to’ inch of the steel. : 


aspect of the Hook presently. Mcan- | 


| 
| 





« Again, Sir, think of the balance of|storm without peril, a mariner could 
No more unsightly | sail his barque from sea to sea without 


a good hook. 
risk, wearing one of these Hooks. The 


| time I wish to point out to you that! creases in the leather of the arm, no 
| this Hook possesses at the longer enda 
fine machine-cut thread for screwing | unnecessary 
into the-wooden socket which is to be | parts. s 


i'more bag 


ging at the elbow, no more 
play upon the working 
Just an easy natural comfort- | trivance, the crook, 





An infant could wear one in a thunder- 


shepherd upon the hills, Sir, can abolish 
at last that clumsy and age-old con- 





ani come to close 
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quarters with his animals—thanks to 
our Heoks. At night one can screw it 
into the door and hang one’s arm, or 
clothes, upon it, and at dawn; I may 
add, you’can attach your developer to 
it and do your exercises without let 
or hindrance. These Hooks, Sir, have 
been used.as motor tyre levers, as 
anchors, as shark hooks, and as fire 
escapes—with bed-clothes attached. 
They halve one’s glove bill, Sir, and 
are guaranteed to sustain a dead weight 
of ten tons.” iin, 

He wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his brow and continued strenu- 
ously, a slightly wild look in his eye. 

“These Hooks, Sir, are a boon to the 
amateur gardener when’ pruning: ‘his 
rose-trees, a source of - never-ending 
satisfaction to the photographer, who 
can carry a camera all day without 
getting stiff muscles!” 

He iooked anxiously at me, realized 
that I was neither a gardener nor a 
photographer, and tried afresh. 

“To the mountain climber they are a 
necessity. He need not fear the deepest 
precipice, the profoundest abyss nor 
the Bottomless Pit itself, once he has 
got a grip with his Hook; and when 
mountaineering among savage folk he 
needs only to give the Hook a tap with 
a hammer to straighten it into a 
dangerous and a reliable dagger. I 
have indicated, Sir, but a few of the 
uses to which the Hook can be put, 
but I think you will agree with me 
that the price of the Hook—one 
shilling only ae 

I took both my hands from behind 
my back and the benevolent man 
stopped short, staring at them in a 
fascinated sort of way. He made a 
swallowing noise with his throat. 
Then he pulled himself together and 
uttered a palpably forced laugh. 

“ Hardly fair—hardly fair,” he said, 
with a sort of indulgent and playful 
reproof, and carelessly jerking the 
Hook across the kitchen garden he 
turned to go. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t care to 
lend me a couple of sovereigns?” he 
said over his shoulder. “No? Well, 
give us a bob, then. I may bea tramp, 
but I’m human, after all. It took me 
half-an-hour to clean the thing.” 

I gave it, and he went away without 
thanks. 

He infused into his gait a slight 
increase of alacrity as he turned the 
corner of the house. I wondered why, 
until I perceived Hobson, our one- 
armed odd-job man, hurry past him 
towards me. 

“Well, Hobson, what is it?” I 
enquired benignly, as befits a man who 
by sheer firmness of character has 
just avoided extravagance. 








“Tt’s me new hook, Sir,” said 
Hobson, agitatedly unscrewing the 
spud with which he replaces the hook 
when gardening or about to garden. 
“It’s gone, Sir—turned me back and 
it was went away most astonishing. 
It was raining this morning, Sir, and it 
got wet coming to work. Iscrewed in 
the spud for to get up the plantains, 
and while the hook was laid aside 
tempory it got astonishing rusty. I 
hung it on the railings out in the front, 
meaning to clean it up when I ’d done 
with the spud, Sir. Happening to look 
up be chance I seen it was vanished 
and completely went away. Me new 
hook, Sir, only been wore twice before 
and that on Sundays, Sir. I been 
hunting for it this sour or more.” 

I pointed across the garden to the 
bed of curly kale which is Hobson’s 
choice in the cabbage department of 
our kitchen garden. 

“Tt is there,’ I said, “there, my 
Hobson, that you will find your new 
hook. No longer rusty but speckless 
and chaste, glittering, a thing of joy. 
Between the fourth and fifth curly kale 
in the third row from the western edge 
of the bed, as nearly as I can judge. 
And—Hobson ?” 

“ Yessir,” said Hobson. 

“ A wordin yourear, Hobson. Never 
again leave your hook upon the railings 
when there is a man of cubical appear- 
ance and with an important and 
reverberant voice in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“Nosir,” said Hobson dully, and 
without in the least understanding or 
attempting to. He seemed to think 
that in some momentary madness J 
had cast his hook to the cabbages. 
He hesitated for a second, then, with a 
look of silent and dignified reproach in 
his eyes he proceeded reflectively to 
take his hook unto himself again. 





THOUGHTS ON THE NINTH. 


THE least bored person in London on 
Lord Mayor’s Day last week was a 
small boy who rode in the Show with 
one of the Aldermen. That he was 
having the time of his life was apparent ; 
but what were the thoughts under that 
roomy topper and behind those quick 
eyes ? 

Our own thought-reader, who hap- 
pened to be wedged in at the top of 
Chancery Lane, declares that the follow- 
ing were the boy’s thoughts: 

“Chancery Lane—good! Shall be at 
the Law Courts in a jiff. Only hope 
those blighters in front have left a few 
sandwiches and things. Won’t old 
Blinkers and the rest be green when they 
hear I’ve ridden in the Show? Must get 
Granddad to put it in writing for me, 








or they'll think me a putrid liar. Oh, 
hang it! why can’t they push on? 
Wish those beastly church bells 
wouldn’t spoil the band. Ripping 
band—better than all that historical 
tosh in front. I expect old what’s-his- 
name in the coach there is getting 
peckish. The fat old boy on the box 
gets all the cheers, and the Lorp Mayor 
has to do the bowing.. ,Rotten life, I 


call it—for the Lorp Mayor, I mean. 


Oh, why can’t they move on? Pretty 
dirty crowd in this street. » Beastly 
place, Fleet Street. I bet there won't 
be a single crumb left if Hooray! 
we're off!” 

Before accepting this version, how- 
ever, we consulted one of the leading 
writers cf the day, who makes a 
speciality of maiden aunts. He hasa 
million clients who present his works 
to their nephews as suitable reading, 
and his emphatic opinion was that the 
boy’s thoughts were as follows :— 

“ This is indeed an auspicious occa- 
sion. The ringing cheers of the 
assembled populace, the riot of the 
bells, the stately cavaleade—what do 
they denote? The Lorp Mayor is dead 
—long live the Lorp Mayor! There in 
that stately coach rides a good man 
and true whose merit has brought him 
a! last to the highest position in muni- 
cipal service that this fair England of 
ours has to offer. The day shall come 
—-here and now I resolve it—when the 
occupant of that gilded receptacle 
shall be none other than myself. I am 
determined not to rest either by day 
or night until this ambition is fulfilled.” 








FIRE-EATERS 4 LA FRANCAISE. 


THE habit of going to the French for 
drama is so strong that our histrions 
almost naturally adopt French dramatic 
manners too, and the recent threatened 
duel between M. Le Baray and M. 
ALEXANDRE, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
has, although it was averted, led to 
several similar engagements among 
London actors. 

Early on Sunday ‘morning Sir 
Hersert Beersoum Tree met Mr. 
Epmunp Payne in the Court of Honour 
at Shepherd’s Bush. The seconds 
were Mr. Max Brersoum (by proxy) 
and Mr. GEorGE Epwarpes. The quar- 
rel arose from a remark made to Sir 
HeErBErT by the famous Gaiety come- 
dian at the Garrick Club during a game 
of billiards. Mr. Epmunp Payne, it 
seems, potted his adversary’s ball when, 
according to Sir Hersert, the gentle- 
manly course was to go for the red. In 
a case like this bloodshed is, of course, 
imperative and the affray was short and 
fierce but decisive, Mr. Epmunp PayNE 
sinking under a heavy epigram. While 
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Fair Owner of Dog (that has just been having severe rough-and-tumble with old gentleman on ground). ** Wat A MERCY 17 IS THAT 
PLUTO HAS HIS MUZZLE ON! HE MIGHT HAVE UURT you!” 

















still on his back Mr. Payne confessed| they were natives and no aliens need GEORGE ALEXANDER was attended by 
that the potting of Sir Hersert’s ball| apply. The choice of weapons lying) the Editor of The Tailor and Cutter 
was a fluke and would not have occur-| with Mr. Sypney he selected horse}and Sir AtsBert Rowuit, while Mr. 
red had he not in aiming at the red| chestnuts with the spiky green integu- 'Lorainr’s seconds were Mr. BERNARD 
missed it utterly. Friendship being} ment still adhering, and with these Saw and Mr. Graname Waite. The 
thus restored, the two illustrious mimes | missiles the two comedians battered| choice of weapons being optional, Sir 
returned to London in perfect amity. | each other (at daybreak on Wormwood |GrorGE ALEXANDER fought with a 
| ‘The meeting between Mr. Pétissier| Scrubs) until honour was satisfied. | nickel-plated trousers-stretcher, while 
and Mr. Lewis Sypnery on the 10th ult. | Mr. Sypney then called for a mirror, | Mr. Loraine used an eel-skin sand-bag 
was deeply to be regretted, but un-|and admitting the justice of Mr. | stuffed with red pepper. For a while 
, avoidable. For some months now, if} PéLiIssizr’s simile grasped his hand | Sir GeorGe ALEXANDER madea splendid 














| not years, Mr. PéEuissier has been in 
the habit, on the boards of the Apollo 
Theatre, of attributing a monkey-like 
cast to Mr. Sypney’s physiognomy ; 
and Mr. Sypnery has apparently not 
resented it. It seems, however, that 
during all this time the insult has 
rankled, although, in consideration of 
the laughter which it excites and a 
sympathetic feeling for audiences who 
are out for merriment, he has forced 
himself to suppress his feelings. Last 
week, however, his self-restraint being 
a little less powerful than usual, owing 
to the worry of finding a new funny 
story, Mr. Sypney told Mr. Pévissier 
what he thought of this simian com- 


gentleman no course but to send his 
seconds ; which he did, with the charac- 
teristic remark that though only seconds 





parison, in such terms as left that 


in eternal comradeship. 

The extraordinarily protracted en- 
counter which took place early last 
Saturday morning between Sir GEoRGE 
ALEXANDER and Mr. Rosert Loraine 
had its origin in a dispute over the use, 
by the former, of a peculiarly shaped 
putter in a match played at Hanger 
Hill. The players were all even on 
the eighteenth tee, and Sir GrorGcE 
missed a three-foot putt for a half on 
the last green. This was enough in 
itself to have disturbed his equanimity, 
but when his opponent observed, “Well, 


what can you expect if you putt with a) 


consumptive croquet mallet,” the strain 
was too great, and Sir GEorGE replied, 
« Anyhow, it hasn’t got a swelled head.” 
Mr. Lorarne sent his cartel that same 
‘evening, and the duel took place with- 
lout delay on Hampstead Heath. Sir 


‘defence with his formidable weapon, 
| some of his American reverse undercuts 
| being extremely fine; but unfortunately, 
while parrying a ferocious massé stroke 
from his antagonist, he had the ill-luck 
to receive the sand-bag on the edge of 
the trousers-stretcher, which, cutting 
through the skin, exposed Sir GEORGE to 
the deadly influence of the contents. He 
| was removed in a state of acute sternu- 
tation to the nearest pond, and the fight 
| was awarded on points to his antagonist. 
The two gentlemen are now so friendly 
that an early trip in Mr. Lorawe'’s 
bi-plane has been arranged for Sir 
GEORGE. 
‘He was known to be a man of considerable 
strength, although he was stated to be only 
twenty-four years old.” —Daily Mail. 
Some of the little fellows at the Varsity 
may resent this. 
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Aviator (having got into dificulties). “I SA¥, WOULD YOU BE SO KIND AS TO GIVE ME A LIFT TO THE NEXT TOWN?” 


Farmer.\‘* Wet, I poN’r MIND, MESELF 


BEHIND ’ER.”” ~ 


3; BuT I WARN YE, THE MARE BE A REG’LAR FLIER, "TAINT EVERYONE LIKES TO BE 








THE PRINCIPAL FEATURE. 
(A hymeneal rhapsody.) 

Ir would not’give me much surprise 
(So misted o'er with vapours 


Were all those trembling maidens’ eyes, 


So mute concerning manly guise 
Were all the local papers) 

If hearts were never deeply stirred 
(Without my aid) to reck where 

The glory of the rite occurred, 

So I propose to say a word 
About the bridegroom’s neck-wear. 


I chose the tliing ; and by the Powers! 
I ween my work was double 

The labour of the cabs, the flowers, 

The presents, thé-police; it towers 
Above the parsons’ trouble. - 

Grey was the hue; but not as when 
(His Western wheels grown frosier) 

The Sungod dwindles from our ken 

And twilight shrouds thehaunts of m2n; 
In speaking to my hosier 

I made this very clear: I said, 
“T want som; throat-apparel 

Suited to gentlemen who wed, 

With streaks of day-break.in the thread, 
And hints of song-birds’ carol ; 





“Neat but not gaudy; not the kind 
Your loud suburban dresser 

About his nape is sure to bind 

For nuptials—something more refined.” 
The young man answered, “ Yes, Sir.” 


Box after piléd box we burst, 
Shelf after shelf we looted ; 

I was not satisfied at first, 

No, we were hours in silks immersed 
Before he got me suited. 


But when he did—ah never band 


So bravely streaked and spotted 


Was ever tied by quivering hand 
For any bridals in the land 


Beneath a swain's carotid ! 


And so I want the credit ; hats 


With careless ease one chooses ; 


Trousers and overcoats and spats 


Are trifling things ; but chic cravats 
Demand the heavenly Muses. . 


And, when I think upon him now 
For whom all days are golden, 


A wrinkle comes across my brow ; 
Whatever boons the gods allow, 


That light will be withholden. 


The years, I say, before him lia 


With happiness full mellow ; 





But such is woman’s taste (ah why ?) 
That this may be the last good tie 
He ever wears, poor fellow. 


Evoe. . 


**Do not, for instance, drink soda water out 
of a bottle. If you dislike the idea of letting 
your lips touch a glass which may have been 
used by some one else, you should refrain drink- 
ing anything, or if you are very_ thirsty: you 
should ask a servant to give you a bottle of 
soda water and take it outside to drink.” 

So writes an Anglo-Indian in The 
Indian Voice. Over here we have 
Lady Grove. There is always some- 


body who knows. ‘s 








‘* Princess Sophia Dulcep Singh, who is start- 
ing on a voyage round the world, has hit upon 
a novel plan of obviating the luggage difficulty. 
In order to avoid mistakes and economise time 
in recognising her belongings, she has had all 
her luggage Lrilliantly painted in green, purple, 
and white. Her favourite Pomeranian dog is 
accompanying her on her travels.” 

- Pall Mall Gazette. 


Also painted in the Suffragette colours? 





‘*The well-known Parisian actor, M. le Bargy, 
and a journalist, M. Malherbe, fought a duel 
yesterday with words.” —MManchester Guardian. 
After a desperate battle M. MALHERBE 
retired with a split infinitive. 
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THE END OF THE DAY. 


“FROM SPUR TO PLUME A STAR OF TOURNAMENT.”—The Passing of Arthur. 
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THREE QUARTERS OF A KING OF ENGLAND (PRO TEM.). 


(The Kixe has delegated certain Royal duties during his absence in India to a commission consisting of Prince AnrHuR OF 
Coynaucut, Lord Morey, Lord Loresury, and the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary OF Toy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 6.—Gentlemen of England who 
sit at home at ease reading Parliamen- 
tary debates in morning papers little 
know how drear is actuality. Bad 
enough when Insurance Bill drags its 
slow length along. At least we have 
at such times Luoyp GrorGE to 
the fore. No one, not even ALFRED 
LytreLton, knows what may happen 
when that alert figure is on Treasury 
Bench, that barbed tongue within 
stinging distance. This is the CHAN- 
CELLoR’s night off. In place of Na- 
tional Insurance we have the strange 
case of Small Land Owners in Scotland. 

In prospect of such entertainment 
House almost literally collapses on 
threshold of sitting. Attendance scanty, 
notably on Front Opposition Bench. 
Prince ARTHUR away, for once in recent 
times thoroughly enjoying after-dinner 
speech. As a rule, posing as Leader 
of Opposition, he has to walk more 
delicately then AcaG approaching pre- 





Chorus. ‘‘LE Roti—c’EsT novus !!” 

sence of wrathful Prophet. To trifle 
with Tariff Reform, to touch on rela- 
tions of Lord and Commons, to allude 
to the Referendum, is to stir up embers 


] 





CHARLIE B. not had such a good time since 


Condor days. 
‘ J 





of revolt in what with cruel irony is 
named the Unionist Party. To gird at 
Home Rule, to denounce it as “the 
dream of Political Idiots,” is to tread a 
firm platform, encouraged hy enthusias- 
tic applause of a reconciled following. 
Premier in his place varying practice 
of colleagues by answering in person 
some of the questions addressed to 
him. Others have formed daily habit 
of delegation. Epwarp Grey originally 
set example and faithfully follows it. 
Looks in once a week. For the rest 
AcLAnpD reads F. O. replies ; McKinnon 
Woop works phonograph for CHan- 
CELLOR OF EXCHEQUER; for WINSTON 
(literally gone under—in a submarine) 
Macnamara reads Admiralty answers. 
(By the way, when submarines were in 
earlier experimental form, I went for a 
voyage in one myself, which gives 
keener personal interest to WINSTON’S 
expedition.) Questions over, general 
movement towards the door, leaving 
the chamber to solitude, Scottish Small 


Land Owners and the Lorp Ap- 
VOCATE. 
Business done.—Sat up till one 

















| book. “The Betrayal”’ 
| he called it, describing 


' tration from 1902 to| 
| the present time.” 


| thing. 
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with the Small Land 
Owners of Scotland. 

Tuesday.—CHARLIE 
BerREsForD not had 
such real: good time 
since he took the 
little Condor inside 
the range of ARABI 
Pasua’s guns at Alex- 
andria. Only a born 
genius of fathomless 
native humour could 
have devised the 
Iivervone 
knows the story 
CHARLIE, . character- 
istically fearless of 
his enemy, wrote a 





it as a “ record of facts 
concerning Naval} 
policy and adminis- | 


liffect of mere an- 


|; nouncement tremen- 


| crowding on. sail 
| made 








dous. McKENN 


for harbour. 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.—I. 


a Leds we go to press it is officially stated that Mr. Bonar Law is to be offered the leadership.) | creasingly impossible. 

Walter Long. ‘*’f course, there’s no difficulty ’bout leading—none whatever; but I 
must say Balfour had the advantage of me in length of limb. 
| Table easily does undoubtedly give a convincing air of mastery 


Being able to reach the | 


and persistency, that 
Prince Artavur had 
retired from Leader- 
ship of Opposition, 
Discredited at first, 
assurance of its truth 
and of the finality of 
j the decisicn grew 
;apace. The long con- 
' flict is over; a struggle 
whose sordid story 
will probably be re- 
served for the reading 
lot a later generation 
| is finished. All that is 
| certain for the present 
is that an influence 
| which in his speech 
in the City this after- 
{noon Prince ARTHUR 
| delicately alluded to 











'as “microbes” has 
prevailed. 

| Ever since Don! 
José unfurled the flag 


‘of Tariff Reform, post | 
of Leader of Unionist | 
Party become _in- 


Sark says the last 
straw that broke the 
back of proud, scorn- 











Sprang ashore from 
Admira'ty yacht, l:aving 
vacant. ‘Uhe dauntless Winston stepped | 


in, and lo! a strange thing happened. 
The book, announced for publication | 


yesterday, actually distributed to re-| 
viewers at end of last week, was with- 
drawn—for revis'on, CHARLIE explains. | 

“What does it all mean?” I asked | 
him. | 

“ Why, it means I must think more | 
of the Navy than of myself or my 
opinions,” answered the proud patriot. 

“But weren't you thinking of the 
Navy when you wrote the book ?” 

“Now go away forrad and don’t ask 
awkward questions.” 

Natural result cf episode is that | 
everyone is talking of the book. IE it | 
were issued just now Marie Corett| 
wouldn't be in the running in the 
matter of sale. FEiffect will remaia | 
when, if ever, it is published Curious | 
to note in Lobby this afternocn muster | 
of leading publishers. Never saw so 
many foregathered at same timc in one 
place. Think they have picked up a 
thing or two about advertising forth- 
coming bcol:s. Confess they are proud 
to sit at feet of a retired admival. 

Business done.—With many amend- 
ments, Clause 36 added to Insurance 
Bill. 

~ Wednesday.—On Monday chanced to 
write about Prince Arrtuvr, his rela- 
tions with his party and his momentary 
position. As indicating state of affairs 
as they appeared to House of Commons 








command ;on eve of momentous declaration, I| ful indifference was the vote passed last 


leave the passage as it stood. 

This afternoon, breaking in upon 
another dull day with Insurance Bill, 
whisper went round, increasing in force 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.—IL 
“Austen. ‘With a little adaptability and 
assimilative attention to detail I don’t believe 
they would know the difference.” 








Monday by th2 Halsbury Club declaring 
their unabated confidence and loyalty 
in their esteemed Leader. This clumsy 
impertinence too much for even Prince 
ARTHUR’s patience. -. 
However it be, by whatsoever accre- 
tion of personal atfronts, the end hax 
come. Prince Artur, the strength. 
sustentation and ornament of his party 
through a full score years of mingled 
triumph und disaster, will, in the 
capacity of Captain, “come back to 
Lochaber no more.” 
Business done.—In Committee on 
Insurance Bill. 
Thursday.—K1xLocu-Cooke, assum- 
ing cloak of lamented HENNIKER- 
Heaton, pioneer and champion of 
postal and telegraphic reform, takes 
opportunity of making personal state- 
ment. Owing to trouble with pince-nez, 
inability at once to recapture the line 
he left off reading from manuscript, 
and, above all, tendency of syllables of 
his speech to remain stuck in his throat, 
some difficulty in following the story. 
Gathered its burden to be that post- | 
office dealing with telegrams addressed | 
to officers or men at sea charge the | 
superscripture H.M.S. as three words, 
price three half-pence. | 
The Inrant SamveEt, whilst not able , 
to repel the charge, pleads that if the 
letters be written not as capitals but 
as small type they will go for a half- 
penny. 
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Distinetion is subtle. 


dents of Jack at sea, Useful to have 


possible so. absurd an anomaly. 
Sark tells me of two other instances 
incredible save on such authority. 


the abbreviation 


Reverse the letters and in another 
connection telegraph P.M. and they go 
for a halfpenny. 


address is charged as- one word, 
your correspondent lives at Herne Hill 
it is two words, and bang goes a penny. 

In spite of tender years the INFANT 
SaMUEL, as shown by suceessful ad- 


of business. It would be worth his 
while to get in from the Head Office a 
full list of these absurdities—there are 
scores of them equally grotesque—and 
remove them with stroke of pen. An 
hour would suffice for the work. 


ance Bill. 


found left behind by his predecessor at 


played all the latest resources of 
science. The only thing necessary for 
complete equipment is a name. Cus- 
tom hitherto is to call submarines 
Al, A2, A3, and so on. 
to sad associations connected with 
merical-cum-alphabetical nomenclature 
has about it poverty-stricken look. 
Wixston, nothing if not original, has 
resolved to strike out new line. 

“T shall call the new submarine 
The Whale,” he said. 

“Why Whale?” I asked. 

“My good Tony, do you forget that 
the first submarine of which the world 
has knowledge was a whale? It had 
economical advantages over our modern 
craft, such as I cruised in on Monday, 
becausa it was single-handed. Also it 
could sink lower, forge ahead faster, and 
when its voyage was over it had a way of | 


and expedi tion. So the new boat shail 


be The Whale ; 
come down to the christening, bringing 
your cup with you. 

Business done.—Passed three more 
clauses of Insurance Bill. 











“Lady Paul was then called, and, attired in 
; an old gold costume with furs, and we aring a 
bunch of lilies of the valle y, ente red the witness- 
box. Where upon the court adjourned until this 
morning.” —Daily Mail. 


And that is what we 


Its existence | 
not generally known among correspon- | 


it openly stated, surely as prelude to | 
immediate revision of rules which make | 


If, | 

4 | 
in a telegram, he is addressed as M.P. | 
is treated as two} 
words and is charged one penny. 


Also, if you telegraph | 
to a friend who lives at Herne Bay the | 
If | 


In addition | 


two of these craft, adhesion to the nu- | 


discharging its crew with equal efficacy 


and I hope you will} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


call a civil court ! | 
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ministration of Post Office, is a man| 


Business done-—Clause 46 of Insur- 
Friday—Among legacies WINSTON | 


the Admiralty was a submarine in| 
whose design and building are dis- | 
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Sin, YOU CAN GET A CHAIR STRAIGHT FROM A CONTINENTAL PALACE.” 
THE SAME THING LAST WEEK ABOUT A VASE.” 
AT THE MOMENT CROWNED ’EADS ARE TAKING 


‘Tr IsN’?T EVERY DAY, 
‘Why, You 
‘* QUITE RIGHT, 


TOLD ME 


SIR; NO RIsKs.” 








I will gently tintinnabulate to rectify 
their tone ; 
| When with gouty pangs I bellow, |] 
* discourse upon the ’cello, 
And it’s death to indigestion when |] 
tackle my trombone. 


THE MUSICOPHARMACOPGCIA. 
[A Continental doctor has discovered that | 
each musical instrument has a direct curative 
action on the human organism. ] 
Aux the years that I remember (I was! 
fifty last December) 
I’ve been harried by a regiment of Then my liver trouble passes to the 
invalid alarms ; clashing of the brasses, 
|Now I revel in existence, for I keep, With the trumpet my rheumatics are 
them at a distance dispatched to kingdom come ; 
By the potent aid of music’s most For the dumps the ocarina, for 
‘extraordinary charms. | mumps the concertina, 
When a pain attacks my middle, I have For the bile the double-bass and for 
but to take my fiddle, | dyspepsia the drum. 
And a bar or two will give it the And, supposing on occasion I should 
uncompromising boot ; 
While the cornet (pl: uyed at night) is@)  fyom a mixture of my maladies of 
specific for bronchitis, each and every brand, 
And the germs of influenza may be’ y ghall have no cause for worry ; 
slaughtered with a flute. gramophone I'll hurry, 
And recover to the strains of Pongo’s 
Polyphonic Band. 


the 


undergo invasion 


to my 


| If my nerves are all a-jangle with the 
trivial triangle | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
* Dap.” 

Iw Lestithian, on theso-called Cornish 
Riviera, lives one Richard Beaufort, 
yeoman farmer, very knowledgable on 
rural matters, and much respected by 
an unsophisticated community. They 
consult him freely, and his advice is 





to readjust his plans and find his own 
happiness in securing that of the young 
couple. In the issue, so well does he 
play his altruistic part in making him- 
self agreeable to the girl that she be- 
comes fascinated by his incorrigible gift 


this development, resigns her to his 
father and consoles himself with the 
affection of a rustic maiden more suited 


of gallantry; and the son, observing | 








sage. Also he has a secret: he knows 
himself to ba the natural son of some- 
body, but has not yet identified his 
father. Into his tranquil existence 
suddenly bursts the Lothario who 
begot him—to wit, Sir Joseph 
Lorrimer, Bart., late of the 
diplomatic service. This brave 
gentleman, recently aroused to 
a sense of approaching age by 
the ridicule cast on his first grey 
hairs by the latest object of his ” Z 
wandering fancy, has resolved to | Wy) Wy } 
forswear the sex, to range him- Wy Yt ff Yi 4 y 
self, and to spend his ae bis + Yy Yy 

ears in the companionship of YW// Wf 

y P P Up Y Ai a 


his hitherto neglected offspring. Wp 
Ve 
My } 


to his own tastes and limitations. 
So, in crude brevity, runs the tale. 
The First Act, which sets forth the 
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So the youth is brought to 
town to be taught the urbanities. 
His parent’s programme is 
generous: to his own tailor 
shall be entrusted the reforma- 
tion of his boy's grotesque 
exterior; he shall assume the 
family name; a woman of the 
world shall be found who will 
put him through his paces; he 
shall join the service of his 
country as a Territorial (why 
this proposal was received by 
the audience with a snigger I 
cannot say); and altogether, he 
shall be made worthy of his 
father’s new-found affection. 

The son, who meanwhile has 
invited a village-neighbour 
(addicted to cycling at the back 
of the stage) to marry him, 
receives his father’s schemes 
with stolid, inarticulate indiffer- 
ence: but when objection is 
taken to the girl on the ground that her| Richard, moves with a pleasant de- 
late father was a scamp he abruptly liberation that gives a sense of the 
withdraws, with the intention of re-| authors’ confidence in themselves. The 
suming residence in theCornish Riviera.|Second Act abounds in piquant con- 
Hardly has he shaken the dust of | trasts, but a slight note of insincerity is 
the Knightsbridge flat from his feet) struck in the heroine’s sudden excur- 
(leaving the front-door open) when the | sion to London with the design of 
girl arrives and penetrates within the| exposing to a perfect stranger the 
parent’s apartment. Into ears of large|embarrassments which apparently she 
experience in this kind she pours a|had not thought it worth while to 
tearful tale of amorous attentions paid| confide to her lover on the spot. 
to her in another quarter. She fears|The Third Act is a little weakened 
that she may have innocently been com-|by an excess of trivial exits and en- 
promised and so made unworthy of wed-|trances, and by the fact that the 
lock with Richard. Still susceptible to| threads which it gathers up have been 
the charms of woman (in or out of| woven not so much in the play itself as 
distress), and already convinced that his|in the interval between the Second 
son is ill-adapted to be an ornament of/and Third Acts. But the quality of 
London society, Sir Joseph determines |freshness is there to the end. 





A FAUX PA. 


SoTHErRN). ‘‘ Are you my father?” 





character and condition of young! was most unusual. An audiencefamiliar 
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Richard (Mr. KennetH Dovetas) to Sam Carbury (Mr. Sam 


If there might seem to be a certain 
air of effrontery in a scheme by 
which almost the first act of amends 
done by a father to his neglected 
natural son was to rob him of his 
sweetheart, this was largely dissipated 
by the charm and persuasiveness of 
Mr. Cyrit Maupe in a part that fitted 
him to the finger-tips. There was, of 
course, nothing strange in this, for all 
characters seem to come alike to this 
Protean actor; but the performance 
of Mr. KennetH Dovetas as Richard 





with the easy casual humour 
which he commonly affects on 
the stage could only marvel at 
the tour de force by which he 
assumed a bucolic reticence so 
alien to his habit. It was not 
his fault if the character of 
Richard seemed to lack con- 
sistency. Even allowing for the 
change of air, there was perhaps 
too crying a contrast between 
his quiet resourcefuln:ss and 
capability in the country and 
his gauche angularity in London. 
And when he’ returned to his 
proper place, he never recovered 
those practical qualities which, 
as we were shown in the First 
Act, had made him adviser-in- 
chief to the locality. Perhaps, 
however, this may be explained 
by the activities of his evergreen 
parent, which may well have 
discouraged him. 

As the heroine Miss ALEx- 
ANDRA CARLISLE acted very 
naturally, and was particularly 
good in the unfolding of her 
tale of woe. Mr. BreverinGe 
played the sympathetic parson 
as only he can play that sort of 
part, and Miss Marre Hemine- 
way was really excellent in 
demeanour as the rustic maid, 
full of love’s intelligence, who 
came by her own in the end. 
Mr. Sam SoTHERN was well suited as 
the Baronet’s faithful attaché, never 
diverted from his devotion, save by 
a chronic tendency to somnolence. 
Minor parts sketched by Miss Copurn 
and Mr. Harwoop were admirably in 
the picture. 

Captain Jonn Kenpatt has done his 
work of adaptation with nice judg- 
ment. He has revolted against the 
stupid habit of retaining French names 
and naturalizing the rest. He has 
painted his characters in English colouis 
throughout, and put them in an 
English setting familiar to himself, 
with local customs and allusions com- 
plete. One of the customs was new to 
me. I gather that in Cornwall, after a 
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lady has drunk cider out of a jug, you 
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WITH THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT.—NO. 2. 


‘“‘SoME ARE BORN GREAT, SOME ACHIEVE GREATNESS, AND SOME HAVE GREATNESS THRUST UPON ’EM.”—T'welfth Night. 


























pour what is left into a vase and stick cut|the blank verse, and looking out for,|condemns not only the war policy of 
flowers into it. The original comedy |and not recognising, the funny bit. I|Gothia but also the armed revolt of the 
does not seem to have asked for much | don’t know which I found more trying.|Gothians against it. Frithiof, who 
purging, but what risks there were|In every speech it was the rhythm, not ‘reminded one equally of Sir Herbert 
Captain Kenpaui has cheerfully run. | the meaning, which held my attention; Tree and Torstoy, must have had 
On behalf of Mr. Punch, I congratulate | in every action, not the meaning but! considerable influence over the re- 
his “ Dum-Dum,” and sincerely hope | the possible developments of humour. | volutionaries to have stayed them, 
that his version will justify the care! It was galling to think that but for the| but this influence was not enough 
and sympathy that have been spent on| interview I need never have suspected to prevent them from shooting him 
it. O. 8. |the blank verse; any more than you sus- | afterwards for interfering. Why they 
P - m pected it in my first paragraph above.' could not have shot him in the first 

Tae War Gop. And as for the humour I only felt its | place, I donot know ; perhaps because 

On Wednesday afternoon Sir Her-| absence because I thought it was to be it would have prevented Act III, a 
BERT TREE presented, on his usual|there. The drama did not call for it. | beautiful scene entitled “ The Revolu- 
lavish scale, a blank verse play by Mr.| Zhe War God is a melodramatic | tionary Camp in the Mountains.” This 
IsraEL Zanawitu; Sir Hersert Tree} pamphlet in four Acts. In Act I. we was much the best Act of the play, and 
himself and Mr. Bourcuier playing the | see Torgrim, the Chancellor of Gothia, | for the first time one could forget the 
parts of This will never do. Let| weaving his webs. Torgrim, looking | blank verse and listen to Sir Herbert, 
me begin another paragraph, and try | something like Mr. ARTHUR Bourcuter | who played and died with great dignity 








to write in ordinary prose. and something like Bismarck, dreams 
_ If I had gone to His Majesty’s in|of a world-empire won by battle, but 
innocence, not knowing what was/such details of his schemes as he lets 
coming, I should have enjoyed myself | fall hardly bring home to us the idea of 
more. But I had previously read an|a master-mind at work. Perhaps it is 
interview with Mr. Zanewit, in the/ difficult to order cruisers convincingly 
course of which he had made two | in blank verse. The Chancellor, how- 
confessions; the first being that the!ever, has troubles nearer home, for 
play was written in blank verse, and|the Socialists of Gothia are in open 
the second that it contained a scene so| revolt against the heavy armament 
funny that the actors could hardly get|taxes. An attack on the palace, 
through with it. My afternoon, as a|indicated in Act II., is stopped 
result of this information, was spoilt. I|just in time by Count Frithiof, a 
spent it looking out for, and recognising, | prophet of- the gospel of peace, who 


i 





and sincerity. The fatal shot was fired 
by the Lady Norna, a revolutionary 
with whom J'crgrim’s son Osric was in 
love. Unfortunately, Osric’s other 
object of devotion was Frithiof himself, 
and his horror at this murder leads him 
to suicide. At the same time Torgrim is 
deposed by the King of Gothia, and 
the double loss of son and office breaks 
the Chancellor's spirit. Indeed, one is 
left to gather that he goes as far as to 
accept the peace gospel of P’rithiof. 

I am afraid that Zhe War God will 











not advance public opinion much. “War l 
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in modern times is a preposterous thing, 
and the more people realise this the 
less likely war becomes. But I doubt 
if Mr. GANawitt helps with this melo- 
drama. It is not active enough to 
carry conviction. World politics on 
the stage are always unreal, for the 


reason that the men who make 
history are so much bigger than 


the author and the actors. But, 
The War God is an _ interesting | 
attempt. At the least it is splendidly | 
acted, Mr. Bourcnrer being an ex- 
cellent Yorgrim, and Miss Lituan 
McCartnuy an ideal Lady Norna. Sir 
Hersert I have already mentioned, 
and to the many other clever players 
in the cast I could only do justice in 
blank verse. I must not drop into 
blank verse again. 





THE SILVER LINING. 

Iie came into the club and flung 
himself into an arm-chair with an 
expression of delight. 

“Ah!” he said, “that was good, I 
feel young again.” 

“ What was good?” we asked. 

“An experience I have just had. 


thought never to do again. They say 
indeed you can never repeat a first ex- 
citement, but I believe I have done it.” 
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; | that one is rapt and bemused. 
Something I hadn’t done for years and | : 





“Of course you can’t,” said the 
psychologist. ‘You can enjoy the | 
second as much as the first, but you | 
can’t repeat the first. You have a! 
different pleasure: you compare, co- 
ordinate, ratify.” 

“But how about it if a very long} 
interval occurs?” asked the K.C. “They | 
say, you know, that a man changes | 
completely every seven years. A total | 
re-growth of tissue. A man, then, on | 
his twenty-ninth birthday has nothing | 
the same as when he was twenty-one. 
Very well then, he can havo a new 
first experience every seven years.” 

“Order!” we cried. “ That's against 
the rules. That’s the most infernal 
hair-splitting.” 

“Well, and what is a K.C. for?” he 
inquired sweetly. 

*“ Besides,” said the psychologist, 
“it’s rot too, because a man of thirty 
can remember what he did when he 
was a boy, and if your theory were true 
his memory would be only seven years 
old.” 

“Ah, yes,’ echoed the man in the 
arm-chair, dreamily, “he can remember 
what he did when he was a boy ; indeed 
he can!” 

“Talking of boyish firsts and their 
thrills,” said the author, “ what do you 
call the best? What, for example, was 
yours ?”’ he asked of the K.C. 

“Mine? Oh, mine was my first 





salmon. No doubt of that at all. It 
was when I was fourteen, in Scotland. 
Just under twenty pounds, and the 
best part of an hour playing him. 
Nothing will ever come up to that. 
I lived weeks in the time—all pure 





joy and agony, which are just alike 
under such conditions.” | 
“But suppose you went out for! 
tarpon now, wouldn't you have a! 
similar feeling ? ” | 
“Never. No, not even landing a' 
whale would do it now. I’m too old.” | 
The man in the arm-chair —— 
beatifically. “ Never too old,” he mur- | 
mured, | 
“What was yours?” the K.C. asked | 
the author. | 
“The twenty minutes before my first | 
3 7, a , + Aare | 
pantomime, I think,” he said. ‘Getting | 
there much too early, waiting for the | 
fiddlers to come in, seeing them come | 
in, hearing them tune up, watching | 
the stalls fill, then the turning up! 
of the footlights, the overture, and, | 
at last, but, if anything, too) 
soon, the rise of the curtain. After | 
that it is mechanical: so much that is 
strange and wonderful is happening | 
But in} 
the twenty minutes before, seated in 
the sacred building, one is so intensely, 
vividly conscious of everything that | 
happens and everything is a rapture. | 
That joy certainly one cannever regain. ’ 
“And now you?” said the psycho- | 
logist to the man who was sunk in his; 
arm-chair in such ecstasy. ‘“ You 
started all this talk. What was your) 
greatest thrill as a boy?” 
“Oh, me!” he said. “My greatest | 
thrill as a boy was my first hansom | 
ride. That’s why I’m so happy;) 
because after four years of taxis I've 
just had another.” 








The American Heiress. 


“He had not the wealth of the Plantagenets, 
nor did he derive any income from American 
trusts. (Loud daughter.)”’—Seotsman. 

We knew what was meant without the 
explanatory parenthesis. 





Sporting Notes. 


“First Football disengaged ; age 27.” 
Advt. in *‘ Hereford Times.” 





“Mr. Bolton, speaking at Walterlong, said 
that Mr. Balfour is a great asset to the 


’ 


Unionists.” —China Press. 

This shows how difficult it is, in dis- 
tant parts of the world, to be correctly 
informed of what is going on elsewhere. 
Probably Sun Yat SEn is the name of 
a town after all. 


Altruism. 


** ABSCONDING CREDITOR.” 
Birmingham Daily Mail, 


Of all the quixotic idiots —— 
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THE NEW CURRENCY. 

[‘* During a bicycle auction sale in Crowland 
Market-place, Peterborough, a bidder offered 
three pigs in exchange for a bicycle, and the 
auctioneer accepted the bid.” —Daily News, | 

WE cull the following items at ran- 
dom from the advertisement columns 
of the near future :— 


Are you bald? Then try 
‘* Thatcho for the Roof,” 
of all Chemists, or 
Send white mouse for dainty sample 
packet. 


For sale, a bargain. 
Panthard Motor, 40 horse-power, 
to clear at 20 mokes. 


Publishers’ Lists (Messrs. Bills and 
Boom) : 
“Going to the Dogs,” 
A Warning to England, 
By J. Exuis Barker. 
Price three bull-pups. 


The Poetical Works of Kit Tennyson, 
half persian, 8vo. Price one puss. 


The Recollections of J. HENNIKER 
HEATON, 
Price one Dorking six chicks do. ; 
or post free, one Dorking five chicks do. 





Wanted.—Second-hand clothing of 
every description. 
Highest value in spotted terriers sent 
per return, 


At the Barkstein Hall : 
Only appearance this season of the 
great vocalist, 
Sig. Planchetto Verdi. 
Prices : 
Stalls, one pekingese; Balcony,one pom: 
Gallery, one lurcher. 


The Editor of Nutty Nuts will at all 
times be glad to consider suitable con- 
tributions, but he cannot undertake to 
return MSS. unless a silkworm is sent 
to cover cost of postage. For all 
accepted matter remuneration is at the 
rate of one guinea-pig per column. 





“EDINBURGH WOMEN AT THE 
WASH-TUB, 
REMARKABLE FIGUREs.” 
Edinburgh Evening News. 
It’s the steam that does it, and the 
constant bending. 





** Williamson, who apart from sniping two 

or three short putts played perfect golf, holed 
out in 72."—The Western Morning News, 
We are not professionals, but in our 
humble sporting way we have often 
groused a drive and woodcocked an 
approach, 
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Wuy Nor Go IN FORK OTHER ATTRACTIONS! 





Wuay NoT TURN THE INNER CIRCLE INTO ONE VAST MERRY-GO-ROUND ? 








Major gets what he deserves. And you do get to know the 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | people, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) — 
Cecily Chalmers, a pretty little grass-widow, who had! The title of Mr. Ian Hay's latest story, A Safety Match 
| taken a bungalow near Camberley while her solemn prig of | (BLACKWoop), is a little obscure, but I fancy it refers to 
a soldier-husband was fighting (I regret to say with success) the fact that Daphne, its heroine, proves herself the sort 
the climate of West Africa, is called by Mrs. H. H. Penrosr of person who—so to speak—strikes only on the box. 
A Sheltered Woman (Atston Rivers). Her mother, as she | Certainly her one attempt to fall in love with a man who 
confided to her friend the Boy-Poet, had never allowed her was not her lawful husband turned out an ignominious 
to know anything about wickedness. In the bungalow she failure. Hers is an entertaining if not too original history, 
was safely guarded by a nice old dragon of a maid-servant; which begins very pleasantly with an account of the 
andsome austere in-laws, the Major’s aunts, lived near enough | delightful rectory family of whom Daphne is the eldest; 
to keep on her and her doings what I make bold to call a|and of the astonishment of them all (not shared, it must 
backbiting eye. But you can’t mother wickedness out of be confessed, by the experienced novel-reader) when stern- 
' looking Sir John Carr, a man old enough to be her father, 


existence, as if it were a cold in the head, and one Sunday | : ‘ 
night it crept through Cecily’s garden into her drawing-| proposes to make her his wife. So Daphne leaves her 


o Hi —— —~,~ 
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THE MOVING STAIRCASE SEEMS TO BE A GREAT success At Eanc’s Courr STAtion, 
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room, long after she and the Dragon were safely tucked up | country economies to become an ornament of the smart 
& in their beds, in the shape of a bold bad captain come to! set and the mistress of many mansions. The tale has been 
make love to her married sister-in-law who was paying her | told already, you observe, by others, from SHERIDAN down- 
4 a visit ad hoc. Inside the house the Dragon was sleeping | wards. It is only fair to add, however, that this Lady 
5 with one eye open; outside, the Boy-Poet, whose suspicions, Teazle, though she soon falls out with her husband, finds 

I am bound to say, had been very easily roused, was on | no Joseph Surface to abet. her; indeed it is her entire 
i: guard in a ditch; the guilty pair were observed, and Cecily | failure in this respect that sends her back, humbled and 


was duly told what had happened. But so also were the| wiser, to the strong, silent man who has, of course, loved 
aunts, to whom a passing bicyclist reported voices, soprano | her throughout. In spite of a rather thy lling description 


nae man should be.” Joy of the aunts (for, of course, they 
jumped to the conclusion that Cecily was the soprano) and 
hasty despatch of the scandalous news to the West Coast. 
Return of the unco’ guid Major . . . and, I am glad to say, 
improvement of the story, up to this point not very good 
stuff, and even at that not at all improved by the freakish 
intrusion of the French motif into its decorous British 

respectability. But it ends well, like Kina Cartes, and the 





and baritone, heard at an unseemly hour in a house “ where | 





of a mining strike and the consequent disaster, I myself 
liked this part of the book least; it seemed to suffer from 
some uncertainty of purpose. But the “handsome rectory 
children” of the early chapters, their vague father, and 
their muddled but affectionate home-life, are things of 
pure joy. 


Personally, I have never spent Saturday night in the 
bar of a public-house at Barking Town, but this does not 
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| prevent my being sure that the persons and talk I should 
_ find there are precisely as Mr. Ropert Havirax represents 
'them in A Whistling Woman (ConsTaBLE). Those who 


know what is what in fiction have for some time now had 
their eyes éxpectantly upon Mr. Haxirax; and the present 


which strikes me most about the story is its obvious sincerity. 
The courtship of Arthur as conducted by Lydia, who has 


good deal of quiet humour ; but humour is by no means 
its dominant note. I have the idea, indeed, that Mr. 
Haxirax is half afraid of his own sense of fun, as of some- 
thing that might inte:fere with the absolute. truth of what 
‘he writes. The result is a study in the unflinching realism 
that is as far removed from sensationalism as from flippancy. 
I will not deny that, now and again, the effect of this 
method is a certain feeling of oppression; but always, 
when this threatens, the real humanity of the tale asserts 
itself, and takes the reader captive again. Arthur, the 





book will certainly confirm their belief in him. The point 


to whistle so long and desperately for him, is told with a 





newly married couple. The Times, I have discovered for 
myself, briefly contemns those same diversions and diffi- 
culties as mere “ squabbles.” I anticipate that the weekly 
Reviews, each in its own degree, will adopt the latter line, 
that the Ladies’ Journals will follow the former. It igs 
impossible to say that either side is, from its own point of 
view, wrong. Mr. Howarp appears to me to be beyond 
criticism, above it or below it, as you care to look at him. 
He is not at his merriest and brightest in this instance, 
but he is at least, as always, merry and bright. He is 
no subtle observer of the inner workings of the human 
soul, nor is he the inventor of stariling and original 
themes; but he has a humorous way with him and an eye 
for the suburban manner. Clearly, Celia and Austin Grain 
were very lucky to have him for their intermediary in 
courtship days, the best man at their wedding, their 
guide, philosopher, friend and scapegoat during the pre- 
liminary stages of the matrimonial struggle, and, at the 
latter end, their genial and tolerant historian. 





laggard lover; Slatt, 
the barber book-maker; 
Lydia, and her de- 
pressed mother who 
exists upon patent 
foods ; and brave, ineff- 
ective little Miss Sum- 
merbell, with her adora- 
tion for the over-worked 
curate Dering, all these 
live as only real sym- 
pathy and knowledge 
can make them. 


When I read, on page 
143 of her history, that 
‘never in the memory 
of the oldest man-about- 
town or most reminis- 
cent dowager had any 
young woman made so 
instantaneous and so 
amazing a mark upon 
society” as The Fair 








There is an abun- 
dance of points of in- 
terest in Mr. Essex 
Smirn’s novel, Wind 
on the Heath (Lanz), 
and yet somehow I 
don’t quite care for it 
as @ story. Possibly 
this is because too 
many of the prominent 
people in it are unusual, 
There are ordinary 
people, too — people 
quite cleverly and con- 
vincingly- ordinary, but 
the plot centres on 
others. The leading 
young man has gipsy 
blood in him which is 
always urging him to 
the tramp’s life and 
the companionship, a 
trifle uncanny, of birds, 














Irish Maid (Hurst & 
Buackett), I was 
myself instantaneously 





THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
II.—RocEerR BAcoN CONSTRUCTS A WORKING MODEL OF A RAINBOW. 


beasts and fishes, and 
of folk who are able to 








and markedly amazed, for I had hitherto suspected Grania 
O'Hara of no startling prettiness, wittiness or other modish 
distinction. In short, I found her story, with its fairy uncle, 
its sudden access of bequeathed wealth and its proudly 
obstinate lover, a little trite and unconvincing, though the 
telling of it by Mr. J. Hunrny McCarrny was a thing of 
delight. From his peremptory manner of hustling it to a 
sudden conclusion, I suspect that the author himself had no 
great opinion of his theme, but had felt the overwhelming 
need of writing about any old thing in a bright and buoyant 
spirit; and, if no better plot was to hand, I hold him fully 
excused, for his felicity of description and his digressive 
humour are things to be aired at all costs. In Ireland he 
is at home and quite pleasing, but in London of 1815 a.p. 
he is more than happy with his portrayal of contemporary 
men and manners. His chronicling of the riots in the 
Rotunda Theatre, I do, in the language of the time, protest, 
is in the most comic and whimsical vein conceivable. 


The Daily Graphic, I gather from the publishers’ adver- 
tisement, describes One of the Family (Warp, Lock) as an 
F excellent story, of amusing complications and not a little 
sentiment, based on the diversions and difficulties of a 








exercise some strange 
hypnotic influence over them. There is a fascination 
about all this to the mere town-dweller, but one cannot 
avoid the feeling that such mysteries are easy to invent 
but very hard to encounter in actual fact. Apart from 
this (which is the thing that does not quite hit me) there is 
good stuff in the hero’s stormy courtship, and the compli- 
cations resulting from the conditions of his father’s last 
will and testament. I liked that, and I also liked the 
author’s whimsical trick of playing in parenthesis the part 
of showman to his puppets:—“A pretty heroine, this, 
who in five minutes has given evidence of ingratitude and 
impudence both.” 





‘‘ErskInE Younc.—At 37 Prince's Avenue, Liverpool, on 3rd 
November, to Dr. and Mrs. Erskine Young, a daughter; Gaudeamus 
igitur.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

Our congratulations to little Gaudeamus Igitur. At the 
same time we think that, being a girl, she should have 
been christened Gaudeama Igitur. 





“Dying in 1802 at the age of twenty-seven, Girtin took up the work 
of the topographers and transformed it from within. His power and 
mastery seem identified with the very genius of the med.um,”—Times. 


Thus is spiritualism vindicated at last. 
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We are sorry to hear that the choice 
of Mr. Bonar Law has been received 
coldly by some of our caricaturists, 
who consider that they ought to have 
been consulted. . 


The Lorp-LizUTENANT OF IRELAND 
has appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the alleged scarcity of milk in some 
parts of the Emerald Isle. 1t would 
certainly seem to point to base in- 
gratitude on the part of the cattle, who 
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General Canrva states that it is not 
the intention of the Italian troops to 
advance into the interior of Tripoli till 
the spring. Their present operations 
are, we suppose, merely the crouch 
before the spring. 

In the Austrian Parliament, the 
other day, a pan-German deputy, Herr 
Mauik, called a Radical, Herr Hum- 
MER, & comedian, whereupon the latter 
rushed at him and was slashed with a 
dog-whip. In addition to the punish- 
ment which he thus received, Herr 
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“Mr. Martin, of Chelmsford,” we 


read, “ who dreamed that the weight of | 
a turkey in a local weight-guessing | 
competition was 15 Ibs. 103 ozs., sent | 
in the figures, and won the bird.” | 


Many of us, we suspect, have felt the | 


weight of a turkey in a dream, but 
after, and not before, the process of 
eating it, « . « 

A Swiss aviator flew to the wedding 
of a girl-friend on his aeroplane, and, 
as the newly married couple came out 
of church, dropped a bouquet, from an 





used to be taken for such nice 
drives by the peasantry, if they 
are now refusing to make any | 
return. ae 

The fact that Lord Aston 
is refusing to employ Labour 
agitators in his linoleum works 
at. Stafford, and that there are 
at present no legal means of 
forcing him to do so, brings 
home to us vividly the need 
there is for a Socialist Govern- 
ment, 


Meanwhile The Daily Mail | 
quotes what, on te face of | 
it, looks like an unfortunate | 
speech by a workman whose | 
aim if was to soothe his 
Lordship’s ruffled spirits. 
“We know,” said this speaker | 
according to our contem-| 
porary, ‘that there are men | 
among us who on all occasions | 
display that want of loyalty | 
which is essential for the well- 
being of the firm.” 


We should like the Crown 
Prince oF GERMANY to know 
that our King and QuEEN had 
arranged some time ago to 
leave the country. 


| te 
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Subscriber. “Fire BrigApE! Fire Brigapve!” 
Exchange. “You ’RE THrovcn !” 








altitude of sixty feet, in front 
of the bride. Although he 
missed her, his achievement 
is considered a creditable one 
in military aerial circles. 


The street cleaners have 
gone on strike in New York. 
They have, we hear, without 
exception, “a bad press.” 
This could scarcely happen 
here, where dealers in garbage 
have an organ or two of their 
own. sa 


The date 11/11/11 proved 
so easy to remember that a 


should bear that date. 





So much attention has been 


'ence that one is surprised that 
'no accounts should have been 
| handed down to us of the wild 
excitement there must have 
been on the first day of the 
yearOn% = gs 

There is, we hear, some 
disappointment in the City. 
The titles of the books which 
Kina GrorGe has taken with 








“A strong man,” says the 
German Chancellor, “does not need 
to be ever carrying his sword in his 
mouth.” This is just as well. In 
crowded cities, at any rate, the hat-pin 
danger is quite sufficient to cope with. 


The National Peace Council has 
resolved to develop a national move- 
ment in favour of the establishment 
of an Anglo-German understanding. 
The chief difficulty, it has always 
seemed to us, is to decide which of 
the two nations shall stand under. 


Workshop of the World. 
is always the chance of its becomin 
the Workhouse of the World. 





The Dean of St. Paut’s predicts | 
that England will not long remain the| 
Still there 


og 
=] 


HumMMER, we understand, will, aceord- 
ing to Continental etiquette, have to 
fight a duel with every funny man in 
Austria in consequence of his having 
considered it an insult to be called a 
comedian. Fortunately, British eti- 
quette does not require Mr. Boot to 
fight all our company-promoters on 
|similar grounds; and this is well, for 
/some of them are very tricky. 








| The Vicar of Claygate has written a 
| pamphlet on the importance of breath- 
ing properly. This is a matter of 
peculiar importance for clergymen, as 
so many persons, especially during a 
sermon, breathe so noisily that one 
would almost imagine that they were 
snoring. 








| 


voyage, have been published, 


' 


Gotham correspondent writes | 
to suggest that every day | 


| paid to this numerical coincid- | 


him, to divert him on the | 


and the intensely interesting volume | 


presented to His Majesty by the Cor- 
poration, consisting of the signatures 
of everyone who was present at the 


Guildhall Luncheon to His Majesty, ; 


does not figure in the list. 


Many nervous folk are now wondering | 


whether, in view of a recent decision of 


‘the Birmingham stipendiary, Boxing 


Day will be abolished. 





A Dairying Feat. 


“It appears that the Alnwick milk dealers 
want to raise the price of their commodity from 
3d. te 4d. a quart. Seems to us if this sort of 
thing goes on we must take the bull by the 
horns and get a municipal milk supply.” 

Alnwick Guardian, 
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A VICTIM OF INTRIGUE. 
Tue Tax-cart had returned from the Station laden with 
a erate, from which, when deposited and opened in the 


Poultry-yard, a stout white goose waddled with languid! really sung quite prettily; it is true that, perhaps unin- 


dignity. “ Why, gobbles my soul!” cried the Turkey, “ it's 
Emmeline!” “No end glad to see you!” said the Bantam 
Cock, as he strutted up. “ What with you leavin’ just 
before Michaelmas and that, had an idea you’d gone for 
good!” Where have you been all this time, dear?” 
inquired the Orpington Hen. Emmeline replied, with a 
slightly overdone carelessness, that she had been at Covent 
Garden. ‘Covent Garden?” repeated an Aylesbury Duck. 
“Sure you don’t mean Leadenhall Market ?” 

“T was not at the Market,” explained Emmeline im- 
portantly. “I was at the Opera House. I had a special 
engagement to appear in Humprrpincn’s Children of the 
King.” “You've put on flesh, Emmeline!” said the 
Turkey a little irrelevantly, ‘lot o’ flesh you've put 
on, by gad!” “They tell me,” said Emmeline, “ German 
Opera zs apt to produce that effect. Though, in my case, 
my figure is generally considered to have improved.” 

“‘ Well,” said the Bantam, “and now let’s hear what 
you've been doing up there?’”’—and Emmeline was by 
no means reluctant to oblige. “ Before obtaining an 
engagement,” she began, “one has to go through a course 
of training for the stage; but they soon found there was 
very little they could teach me! I mean my technique was 
so perfect already. And, when rehearsals began and I trod 
the boards for the first time, I felt I was at last in my true 
element—which is more than can be said for the other 
birds in the company. Hopeless they were! No idea of 
ensemble—never seemed able to remember where to stand, 
or when to make a ‘cross’! As I said more than once to 
the Stage-Manager, ‘The fact of the matter 7s,’ I said, 
‘they ’re not Artists at all—they’re simply Walkers-on !’ 
However, between us we managed to get them into some 
sort of shape for the First Night. I was a little nervous 
beforehand and afraid of breaking down—but, curiously 
enough, the moment the curtain went up I felt I'd never 
been in better voice. As for the music—well, I don’t call 
it music—harsh and discordant, if you ask me! And the 
plot—I never could make head or tail of it myself. I 
remember saying to the Tenor once at rehearsal, ‘ Tell 
me,’ I said, ‘can this thing possibly succeed?’ I forget 
his reply. 

“But fortunately, the moment I made my first entrance 
with the young person who was engaged as my Goose-girl, 
Il could see I had the whole house with me, and that made 
me more hopeful about the piece. 

“All my scenes with her went tremendously, and the 
First Act ended with rapturous applause, in which I was 
too happy and excited to resist joining. Well, strictly 
speaking, my contract did not require me to appear in the 
subsequent Acts, and I had not intended to do so. But, as 
I stood looking on from the wings, I had a sense of some- 
thing lacking—a want which perhaps I alone could supply. 

“The roar of delighted welcome that greeted me as I 
tripped gracefully on removed any misgivings I might have 
had. It proved that my instinct had not misled me! And, 
after that, I stood by the Hero and Heroine to the close. 
lt gave them confidence, especially as I was able to sustain 
their voices by throwing in a note or two every now and 
then. Not often—but whenever it struck me they were 
getting out of tune. 

“ The theatre-staff officiously attempted to interfere, but I 
took no notice of them—it was enough for me that my 
efforts were understood and appreciated in front of the 
house. I don’t mind telling you that I, and I alone, pulled 





that Opera through! The curtain fell on the Last Act i 


amidst the wildest enthusiasm, and a unanimous call, 
which I knew could only be meant for Me! Still, I would 
not allow it to turn my head. My little Goose-girl had 


tentionally, she had spoilt some of my best effects—but 
then I had the proud satisfaction of knowing I had played 
her off the stage! So I said to her, ‘ My dear,’ I said, «| 
couldn’t think of going on to take my call without you.’ 
So we went on together. 

“Only those who have been through it can imagine the 
sensations of an Artist on realising that she has gone 
straight to the great heart of the Public, so it would be 
useless to describe my feelings as I stood there, my eyes 
dim, my bosom heaving with pride and joy... And then 
an incident happened on which I do not care to dwell. An 
immense floral trophy had been passed up to me across the 
footlights, and, if you'll believe me, that unprincipled 
Tenor handed it to the Goose-girl, under my very beak! | 
And she actually ¢ook the trophy, too! I might have made | 
a scene, of course, if I had chosen to forget: myself so far | 
As it was, I resolved to behave with tact and savoir faire: 
[ just gave the audience a glance—half. humorous, ha't | 
appealing, you know—like this” (and here Emmeline gave 
an illustration of the sort of thing) “as much as to say, | 
‘It’s all right, I don't mind. Don’t undeceive the pocr | 
child! Let her keep her illusions—avnd her floral tribute ! 
And the audience understood me—they behaved quite | 
beautifully! I don’t believe she knows the truth even yet | 
But when she had driven off in her car with my flowers | | 
own to being slightly hysterical. And the next morning— | 
that was yesterday—I had an interview with the Directors. | 
‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I’m most sorry to cause you any | 
embarrassment—but,’ I said, ‘ but I have my feelings’ as an 
Artist. And, after what occurred last night, all I can say is | 
this: Either that Goose-girl leaves the Company, or I do. 
It’s for you to choose between us!’ Itoldthem ... And 
so herel am. I fully expect the Management will move 
Heaven and Earth to persuade me to return to the Cast. 
But the insight all this has given me into the intrigues and | 
jealousies that undermine the Profession has thoroughly 
disgusted me with the Stage. I shall never go back. At | 
least I don’t think I shall.” 

The general opinion of the Poultry-yard was that Em- 
meline had shown a very proper spirit. 

“They didn’ hey no use for that goose up at Covent 
Garden,” the Farmer was remarking. ‘But I will say 
they ’ve fattened her up proper.” ‘“ Ah,” said the. Farmer's — 
Wile, “‘ we shall soon have Christmas on us now! ’’—rather 
as though that festival were some sort of leopard. ‘ Christ- 
mas ?” said the Farmer; “ Bob and his wife’ll be down | 
‘ere nex’ Sunday.” 





There are difficulties connected with Emmelire’s return 
to Grand Opera now which can hardly be overcome by the 


’ 


most consummate managerial diplomacy. F.A 





An Improvement on the Drag. 

‘A foxhound at the Lochhead, on the Elie estate, went off with a | 

bang to Sandriggs. He was headed, and turning west to Kileonquhar 

House, he made his way back to Balboothie farm to Elie, where he 
found sanctuary in a drain.” 


In the absence of a fox this is always pretty fair sport. 





The neighbourhood is admirably adapted for silk-worm rearing, 
and this industry might alse prove attractive to some members of criminal 
tribes.” —Pioneer. 

For Heayen’s sake don’t let us brutalise the criminal in 
this way. 
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Tavly, “Weri10, NEIL; You'VE svaArRteD A GOLF COURSE WERE, WAVE You 
Neil, ‘YES, MUM, A FINE NEW GOLF COURSE.” Lady, ** Wow MANY Mois ARE Timer 2” 
Neil (vague ov the subject). “OH, THERE'LL BE A GOop rrw.” 








Which are the mornings they will mostly come on ? 
And shall they break a Briton’s castle wall? 

That is a theme I would not have you dumb on ; 
And will they kindly tell us, when they call, 

How we're to stick these stamps, that have no gum on, 
To anything at all? 


| STAMPS! 
| CHARLEs (for you understand about St. Steplien’s ; 
I seldom leave the Heliconian hill), 
What is the nature of the fuss or grievance 
| That long hath stirred my calm and stirs it still? 
| Tell me the latest betting : is it evens 
On the Insurance Bill? 


(A nasty one for Samven.) But there's lots more: 
Is this a notion bagged from Germany, 

And who’s to be insured, and why ? Shall we b>? The last sad case of dumping? Ay, and what ’s more, 
And what is Mr. Luoyp GrorGe driving at ? Who will support the burden ? “You and me? 

And does one have to fasten stamps on Hebe | Will it affect the Pytchley or the Cottesmore, 

Or fix them to the dresser or the cat ? Peckham or Stratford, E.? 


And what is Clause 10,000, Section 3 b, - : . = 
Or some old rot like that ? lell me these things quite clearly and in order, 


Lest the loud droning of the Daily Scare 





And does your gardener, looking simply furious, | vives me to some strong refuge, where the warder 
Come to you every morning as you toy Humours me now and then, and lets me wear 

With breaktast, saying, “ This here Bill's injurious : Stamps for my neck-cloth and a roseate border | 
Some five-and-twenty winters, man and boy " Of stamps around my hair, Ivor. 





| (One’s gardener always talks like that ; it's curious), 
“T’ye been in your employ- ia 








; f 





A letter addressed to the West Gloucestershire Water H 
Or don’t you keep.a gardener ? I've forgotten; Company runs as follows :— 
But anyhow explain (you ’re at the Bar ; “Sir, Iam writing in reference to waste of water by my neighbour ; 
You ought to know these things), will beef, or cotion, Mr.——. On Saturday ] st he threw 12 buckets of company ‘’s water on } 
Or Consols rise or sink or stay at par uy husband, I consider it my duty to inform you. 
If this Bill triumphs? Also tell me what an The cool detachment of the writer cannot be too highly 
Inspector’s duties are. praised, 
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THE INVADER. 

I acruaLtiy saw him for the first 
time on Wednesday evening; but he 
had given me warning of his approach 
on the previous Monday. On that night 
I was awakened suddenly by the noise 
of somebody eating wood. The sound 
seemed to come from underneath the far 
corner of the room, and it might have 
been the man in the flat below stand- 
ing on his bed and biting a pen-holder. 
| did what everybody does when he 
hears a strange noise in his bedroom at 
night; I leant out and felt for a boot, 


‘flung it in the direction of the noise, 


and in the subsequent quiet went to 


sleep. 
But at three o'clock I was awake 
/again. Whoever it was was very 


lungry indeed. He ate wood steadily, 


' from three to four, my one remaining 
boot quite failing to put him off his 


| tries with animals. 


food. Recognising him now for a 
mouse I tried the blandishments one 
I said, ‘“‘ Did ums 


then,” ‘“ Woa-ho there! steady!” and 





_ lightly on a pianola roll. 


then, very firmly, “ Down, Sir!” 

And on Wednesday evening I saw 
him. I had been reading late, and as 
I looked up suddenly there was a flash 
of brown across the sofa. I rubbed 
my eyes, fixed them on the electric light 
and saw flashes of pink, green and 
purple. ‘This is the end,” I said to 
myself. “My sight is going.” Wishing 
to take a last farewell of- London,~ I 
walked across the room and shot the 
blind up. There was another flash of 
brown... . 

So the invader had arrived! Well, I 
was ready for him. I got my niblick, 
rolled up my sleeves, and took cover 
behind the revolving bookease. Sud- 
denly he appeared, I Jashed out at him 
with a whoop, and for five seconds 
there was a glorious “mix-up—five 
seconds of the best. Then I limped to 
the-sofa and examined my foot care- 
fully. Only two toes broken, luckily. 

The invader camped for the night on 
the top of the pianola, having. supped 
I suppose he 
thought at first it was an ordinary roll, 
and looked around for the butter. Au 
clair de la lune was the piece, Op. 347, 
no less, of C. Béu; or, as they say in 
German, Komm’ wir wandern im Mon- 
denschein. One had hardly suspected 
such a taste for music in the lower 
classes. He had stopped, however, at 
the fifth note; a black one, I fancy. 

This decided me; I went out and 
hought a trap. Now it was none of 
your common traps ; something worthy 
of a disciple of B6um. I feel, therefore, 
that I should describe it carefully. 

You went in by the front drive in 
the ordinary way, and as soon as you 
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began to wipe your feet on the hall mat 
the door slammed behind you. In alarm 
you turned round suddenly. Trapped! 
Was there no way of escape? None. 
Stay, what is that passage in front? 
Does that lead anywhere? It does. 
It leads by a flight of stairs to a com- 
modious apartment on the first floor. 
And now that youareinthe commodious 
apartment, what can youdo? Another 
door in the passage has magically 
closed behind you. Are you ambushed 
again? Yes—no! Look there—a little 
turret-hole ! 

You peer through ; there is a spacious 
ball-room on the other side of that hole, 
replete with every modern convenience, 
including a swing floor. You jump 
happily on to it. Free—hooray ! 

And then the floor begins to swing. 
It swings and sways, and sways and 
swings, and just as you are saying to 
your partner, ‘‘ Very jolly floor and all 
that, don’t you think, but a bit too 
slippery—what ?”’ it tips up altogether. 
Help! 

Down you go, down, down . 
suddenly—splash ! 

Now I must tell you of something 
particularly ingenious. When your 
mouse falls through the floor into the 
tin of water he automatically opens the 
front-door of the trap for the next 
person ; and so you can go on until the 
whole family has perished at séa. Isn’t 
that jolly ? 

~ Let us resume the narratory style. 
I put this trap in the middle of the 
room, opened.its door, and sat down 
and played Magic Bells—also by Boum 
(Op. 21—when he was quite a lad). 
Nothing happened. I examined the 
trap carefully, oiled it, and played the 
piece again. Still no mouse: Finally, 
about midnight, I went to bed, leaving 
the roll at the mouth of the trap. And in 
the morning an utter absence of mouse. 

Of course I was mystified at first, 
but I soon began to understand. My 
mouse had never seen a trap like this 
before, and he didn’t know how to work 
it. What he wanted was a decoy mouse 
who would show him the way it ‘was 
done ; or a list of simple instructions 
printed outside the front door. Some- 
thing of this sort :— 

Please wipe your feet on the mat. 

If the lift is not in working order try 
the emergency stairs. 

In the morning ring the bell once for 
the chambermaid, twice for the boots, and 
THREE TIMES FOR THE BATH. 

If the bell is not in working order the 
bath-room will be found next to the bed- 
room. There is always plenty of cold 
water, but guests who require hot water 
should order it overnight. 


. and 





Please consider the convenience of the 


other yuests whom the management may | which have done too much work. 
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wish to entertain, and leave everything 
in the condition in which you found it. 

But unfortunately my mouse, though 
a lover of music, did not understand 
the written word. 

Alas, this story draws to a tragic 
close. You must understand that, 
though I and my mouse had this taste 
for harmonies in common, yet I have | 
no real affection for his race. So one | 
morning I said to the housekeeper as | 
she was clearing away breakfast— | 

“ By the way, when you ’ve nothing | 
else to do, I’ve a mouse I should rather | 
like you to catch.” 

“Why, Sir, I caught him a week | 
ago,” she said reproachfully. 

“Did you really?” I said. 
however = 

“Just one of those penny traps and a 
bit of cold bacon fat. They’re much 
better than those new-fangled ideas ;” 
and she looked contemptuously at my 
hotel, which was now standing on the 
top of the bookcase. 

‘Then he’s—he’s dead ?”’ I asked | 
nervously, 

« Yessir.” 

“Was he brave to the last? Did he | 
partake of a hearty breakfast? You | 
gave him something, I hope ?” 

“ Yessir, I gave him something right 
enough.” 

So he’s gone! Well, I shall miss 
him. He wasasportsman, and he had 
a love for the arts. I like to think of 
him brave to the last, dying with a 
song in his heart. Almost I could 
wish that 

Hang it, though—cold bacon fat! 
Serve him right, A. A. M. 





“Why, | 














The Latest Terror. 

The example set by two serious 
novelists, Miss JANE and Miss Mary 
FINDLATER, in their latest venture, 
Penny Moneypenny, is, we fear, far 
too striking to escape the homage of 
wholesale imitation. 

Already we hear of novels which are 
being written by various authors to fit 
the following titles. 

Merry Mr. Amery: a Romance of | 
Tariff Reform. 

Bilious Billy Byles. 

John Redmond and Alf red Mond. 


Troubles of an Editor. 

‘** Ever green’ was Sir Joseph Svkes Rymer's 
jocular reference to the new Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress in his speech proposing the 
election of the Lord Mayor, and not * very 
green,’ as given in our issue of yesterday.” — 
Yorkshire Herald, 





“Numbers of well-known faces from the Rand 
and Kimberley are working hard.” 
Johanaesburg Sunday Times. 


Even in England we have seen faces 
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THE FAIR WINELAND. 

f‘* It must be regarded as certain that the 
Norsemen discovered the continent of North | 
America, besides Greenland, about 500 years | 
before Cabot (and Columbus). . . There 
seemed to be little doubt that there was a 
close connexion between Irish legends and the 
Icelandic tales of voyages to W inels and and the 
other lands in the West. In the old Irish | 
legends there was a whole world of such for- } 
| tunate islands in the Western ocean, which h: ad | 


| 
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names very similar to that of W “— -— ia 


. Nansen.) 
A POLITICAL meeting an ‘recently 
| been held, comparable only to the famous 


Carlton Club gathering, to discuss the’ 


important bearings of Dr. NANsEN’s 
statements about the discovery of 
Wineland upon the forthcoming Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. Tim Heaty presided, 
and amongst those present were Mr. 
Wibtu1amM O’Brien, Mr. BERNARD! 
Suaw, Mr. Grorce Capsury, Lord 
IveacH, Mr. Jonn JAMESON, Mr. GEORGE 
Moore, and Mr. T. O'Connor in 
| disguise. 

Mr. Heaty, in opening the proceed- 
| ings, observed that Dr. Nansen had 
admitted that Wineland, which was 
universa!ly accepted as an established 
fact to be part of America, was iden- 
tical with the Fortunate Islands which 
| were discovered by Irish navigators 
about 500 years before Casot and 
| ConumBUs. 


i hood of the Norsemen was 
| bial. In his opinion no scheme of 
Home Rule could be tolerated for a 
moment which did not include as an 
integral part of Ireland the territories 
| discovered by their fearless forefathers. 

Mr. WinuiAM O’Brisn said that he 
endorsed every syllable that had fallen 


from the lips of his intrepid colleague. | 


But while they were all agreed in 
principle, divergence of opinion in| 
details was possible. For example, any | 
proposition that emanated from the| 
tortuous brain of JoHn Repmonp they | 
were bound to reject with contumely | 
even before they knew what it was. 


Another point was this: ought the new | 


The Norwegians put in| 
a claim to the discovery, but the hardi- | 
prover- | 


Atle Novr. ‘Si 


Cousin. ** Don't yo 


Country 


AND STARING ?”’ 


Town Lady (with a sigh). “ONE 





FIND IT VERY 


HAS TO WARDEN ONESELF 


TRYING Tu HAVE EVERYONE 1 NING KOUND 


” 


To It, 








O Nrint, whereas the fame of usque- 
| baugh 
jof the earliest 
| propose that Wineland be called either, was contra bonos mores. 
compromise, | 

‘to say that never in the whole course 


the days 
He w ould | 


established in 
Milesians. 


was 


Whiskeyland or, as a 


Punchland. 


Mr. Grorce Moore said that he, 


‘Society of Friends, 


who insistel that 
even to be in a room where a country 
named Wineland was being disc sussed 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor was unt lerstood | 


of his picturesque and adventurous | 


| territories to be merged in the name ‘had alread y several times shaken the | career had he been at a meeting more 
of Greater Ireland, or “ought Ireland to! dust of Ireland from his feet for ever, 


yield to the claims of W ineland 4 ? 


| but Dr. 


NANSEN'S discovery was of| 


Lord Ivreacu said that with great|such interest and importance that it| 
respect he thought that Wineland as a| had re-establis shed a connexion between | ‘was a Eustace Milesian and a tee- 


name must go. It was no doubt a 


'himself and his native country. But 


remarkable for the genius and ‘beauty 
of those present. 


Mr. Berxnarp SHAw said that he 


_totaler, but he was no bigot. Names 


picturesque name and rhymed with| any desire on the part of those present never corresponded with realities, and 


Rhineland. 


| Spondence with fact. If they were to! 


doomed to failure, however much 


But it was not in corre-|to re-name Wineland after himself was so long as they sounded well that was 
‘all that mattered. 


Wineland was as 


| change the name of Ireland to any|they might press it, as Mooreland had om a name for John Bull’s Other 
name connected with drink, he ventured | a Scottish ring, which is what he could ' 


to suggest Stoutland or Porterland as | 
the obviously appropriate designation. 


not tolerate. 


Mr. George Cappury drew attention 


sland as Ireland; but he must say 
that he objected to be referred to as 
‘the most brillant of living W cyeoy 


Mr. Jonn JAMEson strongly demurred | to the Cocos Islands, first discovered by; which would, of course, be his fate if 
to this suggestion. Stout was unknown | that intrepid circumnavigator, Captain | the change were made. 


| in Ireland. in the days of St. Bren-| Cor; 
{0E | moved by two Sentotes members of the! with shillelaghs. 


| DAN, Brian Borormue or OwEN 


but he was instantaneously re- 





The was then broken up 


meeting 
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AMERICA IN LONDON. 
Never in any opera-house at. home 
or abroad have I seen a crowd so 
strange and exotic as that which paced 
| the luxurious foyers of Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstemn’s new. building in the 
intervals of the first performance. 
Among the New Yorkers, conspicuously 
responsive to the loud welcome of their 
illustrious compatriot, there were types 
to which the epithets of Brown1Ne’s 
| Lippo Lippi might well be applied : they 
' were indeed a ‘t bowery flowery ” com- 
pany. A sprinkling of the Old Guard 
from the headquarters of Grand Opera, 
with whose names we are so painfully 
familiar in the columns of the social 
press, had come to sample the new 
_ enterprise and lent to this remarkable 
gathering an atmosphere of hallowed 
_ tradition. ; 

Talking of atmosphere, I learn from 
| my programme that ‘the air-heater is 
_ capable of raising the temperature 40 
_ degrees.” I can quite believe that on 
the opening night the capacities of the 
Americo-Turkish Bath system had 
been tried to the full, for I was well 
on towards the shampoo stage by the 
‘time I reached my place in the Pit. 
| No such name, of course, was given to 
| the locality where my comfortable stall 
was situated, but it lay far back under 
| the depressing weight of the first tier 
| of boxes, and I had to be content with 
| such waves of sound as chanced to 
| penetrate its remote recesses. 

The decoration of the interior seemed 
| to lack severity. The unavoidable ugli- 
, ness of the bulging box-fronts was not 
| re by the restless relief-work 

which adorned them, or by the super- 
fluity of statues on attached pedestals 
which choked the intervals. 

Before speaking of the performance 
let me say at once that Mr. Hammer- 
STEIN was pleased with his audience. 


eal 





| 
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that was largely negative. Very little 
chance was given for star-work in a 
scheme where no one was of exceptional 
importance, unless perhaps it was St. 
Peter (Mr. Francis Compe), who for 
the best part of a whole scene had his 
audience, both on and off the stage, all 
to himself. The honours of the evening 
went to the stage-manager, M. JacquEs 
Corn1, and the scene-painter, M. Paun 
Paquereavu. Nothing more clever could 
be devised than the scene on the banks 
of the Tiber, with its bridge going away 
in very difficult perspective; and the 
representation of the interior of the 
Coliseum was of an amazing brilliancy. 
The crowd, too, was more intelligent 
and versatile than any I have ever met 
outside the walls of His Majesty’s 





MR. OSCAR HAMMERSTEILN, 
**]t’s your admiration I want.” 
Theatre, and should be a lesson to the 


stuffy and stereotyped supers of Covent 
Garden. The attitudes as well as the 





-to his horns. 


_we all know so well in Rome. 
_ was shaped more like the Metropolitan 
‘Inner Cirele, with spectators on both 
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and only resumed about 11.30, after I 
had withdrawn from the various seats, 
in box and stall, placed at my disposal 
by hospitable friends. The. argument 
supplied in the programme was also of 
the spasmodic kind. Thus:—‘* Poppa, 
wife of Nero, taxes Petronius with 
having brought another woman to the 
side of Nero [this was the first we had 
heard of this episode]. He protests, 
Nero’s guests enter and hail Poppa. 
Vinicius and Lygie are left alone in the 
garden.” 

The chief thread that held together 
the looseness of the plot was the minor 
part played, and very well played, by 
“Mr.” FigaRELLA, as Chilo, a sorcerer 
who described himself correctly enough 
as ‘un philosophe incompris.” He 
does the dirty work of the play and 
gets killed in the arena for his pains, 
I would sooner have seen the killing 


of Croton by Ursus, for they were both 


heavy-weights, whereas the feather- 
weight Chilo was no match for a couple 
of large Preetorians. But this was done 
off. So, too, was the episode in which 
Ursus breaks the neck of the bull, the 
latter hampered by having Lygie bound 
You might naturally 
wonder how a turn like this, performed 
in the open arena, could escape the 
eyes of the audience. But Mr. Hammer- 


STEIN'S Coliseum, noble and practicable 


though it may be, is not the thing that 
It 


platforms. The killing of Chilo was 
done before our eyes at High Street, 
Kensington, as it were; but the bull’s 
neck was fractured round the corner at 
Gloucester Road, so tospeak. Another 
improvement on tradition occurred in 


the scene of the burning of Rome (a 
/very subtly-contrived effect to which 
I venture to invite the attention of Mr. 


Artuur Couns). The schoolboy is 


| At the end of the Third Act he came! singing of the Christians in the scene! always given to understand that Nero 
| before the curtain and made a speech | where St. Peter enters their prison to; marked this historic occasion by a solo 


for your flattering reception. 


notes.} All I wish is to deserve your 
respect, your friendship and your ad- 
miration.” So, you see, there is no 
question of money at all. And this 
bears out the statement of my pro- 
gramme which refers to Mr. HamMer- 
STEIN'S “abstinence from connecting 
art with commercialism ” as one of the 





” 


success to such an undertaking. 


| frankly spectacular. 


The opera itself—Quo Vadis ?—was 


to the following effect: “I thank you | console and inspire them showed extra- | on the fiddle. 
[Here it ordinary sympathy and understanding. | corrected that error. 
seemed that the speaker referred to his | And in the Coliseum, where the spec- | fiddle; he lyred. 

‘tators rush on to attack Nero and are | 
;met by the armed Pratorian Guard,| ultimate success of the London Opera 
‘the rough-and-tumble which ensued | House. 
| was absolutely terrifying in its realism.|to welcome any 


Mr. HAMMERSTEIN has 
His Nero did not 


It is futile to prophesy about the 


One is, of course, predisposed 
competition that 


SIENKIEWICz’s novel, which I have! threatens to arouse the Syndicate at 


nected reproduction in operatic form. 


scenes. 


|not had the advantage of reading, is of (Covent Garden from the contented 
course too long and intricate for con- indifference of the monopolist; but un- 


less we are to have a State-subsidised 


‘factors which are bound to bring | Even so, a more logical sequence might Opera at reasonable prices (and Mr. 
| have been achieved in these detached | HAMMERSTEIN’s intervention does not 
Thus, the affair of Hunice | 
Except in the and Petronius, to which a lot of un- |} not seem to be room in London for two 
Virst Act, where nothing particular necessary attention is drawn in the} enterprises devoted to “Grand ’’ Opera 
| occurred, the music, both vocal and | First Act, was completely suspended | (appalling 


encourage that prospect) there would 


epithet} Mr. THomas 


| orchestral, was dominated by the scene | through the three succeeding Acts (to| BeEcHAM has shown that there is a 


{ anc 


iu 





| the action, and left an impression | say nothing of an hour or so of interval) | sufficient demand for Light Opera, but 
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the Kingsway edifice is on too gigantic 
'a scale for so modest a purpose, and 
‘our new impresario insists on the 
| grandeur of his undertaking. “Grand 
|. Opera,” says My programme, on a note 
, of authority, ‘can only succeed when 
itis presented ‘ Grand ' in every detail.” 
Away, however, with those pessi- 
mists who hazard the conjecture that 
within a couple of years the London 
Opera House will have been turned 
into a glorified ‘‘ Coliseum,’’—seeming 
io detect a sinister omen of this con- 
version in the presentation, on the open- 
ing night, of the ancient gladiatorial 
arena Which bore that name. It is suffi- | 
cient at present that Mr. HAMMERSTEI, | 
if I dare attach so frivolous a phrase 
to motives confessedly so lofty, has | 
done a sporting thing. O. 5. 








OUR ACTIVE ADMINISTRATORS. 
A Diary OF DEPARTMENTAL DEVOTION, 
November 11.—The First Lorp oF | 
THE ADMIRALTY embarks at Portsmouth | 
in a destroyer for a two-hours’ run. 
| 





November 13.—Mr. Peass, the Presi- 
| dent of the Board of Education, devotes | 
himself to the study of the Binomial } 
Theorem and takes lessons from an} 
elementary school-master in parsing, | 
reading music at sight, and the use of | 
the globes. Enthusiasm of Sir Ropert | 
Morant, who issues a confidential cir- 
| cular to all inspectors on the inadequacy 
| of a university education. 
| November 14.—Mr. McKenna, ac- | 
|companied by Sir Metvinte Mac- | 





| NAGHTEN, arrives at Seotland Yard | 
| this morning, and after the necessary | 
| changes in his toilet goes for a trial | 
| run in the new motor Black Maria D5. | 
| This splendid vehicle is the largest | 
employed by the police and is the} 
only one of her class, her wheel-base | 
measuring 24 feet and her horse-power | 
being estimated at 75-90. On return- | 
ing from his run Mr. McKenna ex- | 
presses cordial satisfaction with the} 
vehicle, saying wittily that “‘ Maria was 
not so black as she was painted.” 
Scotland Yard dissolved in Homeric | 
laughter. 

November 15.—Mr. Runciman, the 
new President of the Board of Agri- | 
culture, enters to-day on his interesting 
experiment of living for a week exclu- 
sively on turnips and carrots supplied | 
by the Gladstone League, and devoting | 
one hour every day to scaring rooks. 

November 16.—Mr. C. E. Hosnouss, | 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, descends in a parachute from 
a captive balloon at Blackpool, amid 
scenes of unexampled enthusiasm. 

November 17.—Mr. Winston 
CHURCHILL, accompanied by the Board 





of Admiralty, proceeds to Portsmouth, 
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and having been carefully packed in| 


cotton-woolis discharged from a torpedo 
tube and picked up by a hydroplane in 
the Solent. Mr. CHurcHILL, who ex- 
presses himself as delighted with the 
experience, rides back to London, like a 


| true sailor on shore, on a hired horse. 


November 18.—Mr. Prase, entering 
incog. for an examination in arithmetic 
at a provided school in Bermondsey, is 
ignominiously ploughed. Consternation 
of Sir Ropert Morant, who issues a 
confidential circular to all primary 
schoolmasters, advising them to avoid 
over-pressure. 


November 20.—Mr. McKrnna pays 
surprise visit to Holloway Gaol, takes 
exercise in the courtyard with the 
inmates, lunches off bread and skilly, 
and spends an hour in the padded cell. 

November 21.—Mr. PEASE gives a 
lesson in polo at Hurlingham to the 
junior pupils of the Worpole-road 
Wesleyan School. 

November 22.—The First Lorp oF 
THE ADMIRALTY enters for a yacht race 
on the Round Pound and in the evening 


lyecites “Admirals All” at a concert 


in aid of the training ship Mercury. 
Has a round of grog before turning in. 
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The Vicar (ending speech). “AND SO WE MAVE DECIDED TO PRESENT Mr, SMITH WITH AN HONORARIUM ON HIS DEPARTURE.” 


Villager. **T owsec’! 
THING.” 


HIT OR MISS. 
1’ off, Sir, off on my way to Kent; 
To shoot the pheasant is my intent. 
When most of the leaves are off it’s pleasant — 
You know it yourself—to shoot the pheasant ; 
So imagine me setting out from here 
With al my luggage and shooting gear. 


1’ve packed (and so has my man) with care, 
And all I can ever want is there ; 

All the manifold apparatus 

That makes the porters at stations hate us: 
Parcels, boxes and bags and cases 

To bring the sweat to their purple faces. 


And yet I know when the train has glided 
Out of the station with me inside it ; 

When I run through my list of things again 
There will come a panic, a shock, a pai 

To strike me awake and so remind me 

Of the things I need, but have left behind me. 


But still I’m off by the 3.18 

With my cartridge-bags and my magazine 

(A servant-daunter, a true man-lagger 

That ll make the most muscular footman stagger), 
And a pair of guns of a tidy kind, 

And a shooting stick, and a hopeful mind. 

Now, whatever the noble pheasant is, 

He isn’t a fool; he knows his biz. 
If you or I were as good as he 
They ’d pay us to go to Tripoli 

To teach the fellows who man the works 
To dodge the lead of the fighting Turks. 


Wuat I says Is GIVE 'IM SOMETHING USEFUL. 


Wuy! WE DON’r EVEN KNOW WHETHER HE CAN PLAY 


He sometimes tries, as I try in rhyme, 

To strike the stars with his head sublime ; 
And, lo, when you meet him next, he swe: ves, 
Like a mathematician describing curves ; 

And whenever he does you may be sure 

His curves have a double curvature. 


And next, to harass your mind with doubt, 

He takes to his wings and he flies straight out ; 
For the top of your head he seems to go 

In the Ine of a bee when a bee flies low. 

You g-ve it him twice to save your head, 

And you come to yourself —but he isn't dead. 


So far I have mentioned the bird as * him”; 
But everyone knows that the hen’s as slim. 
She isn’t so shot with green and blue, 

And she seems to refuse to be shot by you. 
You may shoot with all that you most prefer 
In powder and shot, but you can't hit her. 


But sometimes—oh, it ’s a blessed day ! — 
Your heart is light and your spirits gay ; 
There isn’t a brow that’s less in frown, 

For the birds get up and you pull them down. 
tich (and rare) is the bliss you win 

When your eye, which nobody wipes, is in. 


£o my traps are packed and I’m off to Kent ; 
To shoot the pheasant is my intent. 

You'll stick to your desk, like a mortared brick, 
While I am stuck to my shooting stick ; 

But, whatever my luck with the birds may be, 
I venture to hope that you'll miss me. 
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THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 
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Foreign Secretary. “ WHAT, AND LET MY OPPONENTS SEE THEM T0O?” 




















| course that an outsider wins. 


| — brings parallel with singu- 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
EXTRACTED FroM THE Diary or Tony. M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, Novem 
ber 13.—It is not solely on the race- 
Case of 
Bonar Law elected to Leadership of 


lar closenes3 home to Westminster. 
There were three probable starters, | 


| Bonar Law with characteristic modesty | 


| standing last 


in the betting. A few) 
close students of Parliamentary form re- | 
cognised his supremacy, but were not | 
bold enough to anticipate that it would 
triumph over certain disabilities. For | 
eleven years he has sat in Parliament 
commanding attention of House when- 
ver he took part in debate. Had he 
been nephew of a Duke or cousin once 
removed of a Viscount he would at 
least have been made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the post fell vacant | 
on break-up cf Prince Arrnur’s first | 
\dministration consequent on explo- | 
sion of Don Jos&’s Protection bomb. | 
As it was, being something in the iron 
business in Glasgow, he had an Under- 
Secretaryship tossed him, a concession 
extorted by sheer capacity. 

That for the last six years he ranked | 
on the Front Opposition Bench 
second only to Prince Arrxur, a | 
circumstance that has upon more than 
one occasion been insisted upon by | 
that impartial, impeccable judge. the 
MEMBER FoR Sark. For himself he 
made no moan, patiently looking on, 
probably hoping for better things some 


is 


eee a7 
day; certainly not dreaming of the 
prize which by strange chance has 


fallen into his hands. Meanwhile, 

his added credit, be it remembered that 
he remained faithful to the Chief to 
whom he was indebted for opportunity 
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The latest thing in winter hats for Stoke-on 
Trent, 
(Mr. 


Jounx Warp.) 
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to place his foot howsoever iow down 
on the ladder of fortune. 


To the country at large he is a dark} 


horse. In the House of Commons he 
is recognised as one of its most power- 
ful debaters. Speaking chiefly on 
questions relating to Tariff Reform he 
h 


as occasions uly fallen into the | 
acerbity cf manner and uerimony ol | 
tone common to. that controversy. 


These are not habits indigenous to his 
nature, and will not re-appear in the | 
lofty station to which it has pleased a 
curious coneatenation of pa sei 
to call him. 

Hie may not be expected to climb 


ito Olympian height on which the 
| Lost Leader stood. He will more 
;piobably follow on the lines laid 


down for his own guidance by W. 
a) ° 


|Sarrn, also a business man hurriedly 


brought in at a moment of peril to save | 


the Conservative Party from destruc- 
tion. And “Old Mor: ality” turned out to | 
be one of the most successful Le aders | 
known to the House of Commons. 


LONDON: CHARIV. ART. 





HONOURS THICK 


The new LEADER OF THE Oprostrion bends meckly before a tempestuous welcome. ) 


H. | 
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UPON HIM.” 


| writing before ruling on question it 
raised) by permanent officials in the 
Scottish Office, itis well to havein House 
{of Commons a retired warrior of the 
| breadth of view of Cotonen Yatr. Like 
| Ben Battle, who, having “lost his legs 
‘in Badajos’ breaches,” completed dislo- 

cation by “laying down his arms,’ 
the gallant Colonel is on retired list. 
| This gives opportunity for fixing his 





eye on Foreign Office and keeping 
Epwarp Grey up to mark. In fine 
‘form to-day, having no fewer than ten | 


questions on the paper. True, they were 


numbered only five. But by strategic 
use of ‘and whether’ he was able to 
double them. Also it must be ad- 
mitted he actually had in hand only | 
two subjects,—to wit the insecurity of 
roads in Persia and the safety of | 


Maltese British subjects at Banghwzi. 

But the Colonel did not march to 
Khandahar for nothing, nor he at 
the bottom of the Pendjeh Incident 
Without bringing home experience valu- 


was 


| able when bombarding Treasury Lench. 


Business done.—Insurance Billagain.| Instead of packing *is questions in 


T'uesday.—At a time when, as Mr. 
Pirie complains, the country is being | 
anti-democratised (the wary SPEAKER | 


|two parcels and handing them in at 


door of Foreign Office, he takes por- 
tions of his allegations, makes them 


said he would like to see the word in| up, so to speak, in form of pills, and 


| 
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A SCRAP WITIE THE ‘* 


“’ WittiaM O’Brien aud Tim HEALY have a little scrimmage with the Redmoniites.” 


administers them one at a _ time 
to the Forreicn Secretary. When, 
having answered Question 15 on 
the paper, that hapless Minister thinks 
he has finished with the Maltese 
residents at Banghazi, the wily warrior 
comes up on his flank with Question 
16, repeating the enquiry with the 
added information that “eight were 


| killed and several wounded during the 


bombardment; and whether he can 


| give any information on the subject.” 


As for the roads in Southern Persia, 
they, extending over hundreds of miles, 
afford the Cotonet full scope for * and 
whether.” A lesser man really anxious 
for information would have put his 
query in a sentence of twenty words. 
The Colonel appropriates Numbers 6, 
7 and 8 on the Question paper requir- 
ing three separate answers from the 
Minister, 

This seems to involye waste of 
public time, both at Foreign Office 
and in the House. But the Colonel's 


delight in the performance is_ so 


keen, not to say so gurgling, that 
only the most churlish would deny 


| him. 


Business Done.—Getting on slowly 
but surely with Insurance Bill in Com- 


| mittee. On Clause 59, now in hand, 
touch fringe of Home Rule question. 


England, Ireland and Scotland severally 
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Prince Artuur, at the time not 
acclimatized to that sort of thing, 
regarded the episode ‘rather angrily, 
i Consequence was the Party whip was 
‘withheld from Rownanp, who, in re- 
sponse, gave them an Oliver in the 
assertion that he thought he could live 
without it. As a matter of fact the 
disagreement was patched up and he 
received his whip as before. 

Nothing can deprive him of the 
distinction of being pioneer in the 
movement which last year WILLOUGHBY 
pE Broxe took in hand, And now, 
when there arises necessity of filling 
up the gap, no one even mentioned 
RowxiaAnpd Hunt's name in the list 
of candidates. 

“ Always remember what Boapicea 
remarked in analogous circumstances,” 
said RowLanp, with suspicion of a sob 
in his voice: 

* Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sie vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.” 

** Never mind, old man,” said Sark, 
“no one can deprive you of your 
precedence. Did you ever notice, by 
the way, that whilst these Die-Hards 
noisily shouted their determination to 
terminate their existence in the last 
ditch, the only man who is killed is 
Sian oe i Prince Artaur?” 

MHOLLY MHAGHUIRES.” | “ There 's another corpse,” said Row- 
'LAND Hvenv, in hollow tone well cal- 
| culated to make the flesh creep. 

to have charge of particular sections; Where is it?” asked Sark, un- 
when administering the Act. This /| consciously sniffing round. 

brings wigs on green below Gang-| “It was the Unionist Party,” replied 
way. WititAmM O'Brien and Tim| Row1ann, moodily gazing at the back 
| Hraty have a little scrimmage with] of the meek head of the new Leader 
the Redmonites, who sharply counter. | seated below him in Prince Artuur’s 
How different fraternal attitude of! familiar place. 

Scotch Members! Henry Datzirn| Business done-—Scotch Small Land- 
having made a suggestion, HuGENE| owners again take the floor. Do sword 
Wason, raising his vast bulk from}dance round flustered figure of Lorp 
corner seat above Gangway, said “04 Jp nce 

“would be glad to find himself in the | 
same boat with his Honourable Friend.” | prem a ea: 
Dau zi£L not so enthusiastic in reception | [ 

of proposal as might have been expected. | 
Sarx says he was thinking that before | 
he embarked he would like to know the 
tonnage of the boat. | 

Lriday.—Rowianp Hvent sits in, 
accustomed place behind Front Opposi- 
tion Bench in state of deepest gloom. 
His Parliamentary fame was made by 
a chance, irrelevant yet eloquent, 
allusion to Boapicea, whose statue had 
jrecently been erected on Westminster 
Bridge. Actually he has much more 
important claim to distinction. All 
very well for the Die-Hards and their 
offspring, the Halsbury Club, to boast | 
that they got rid of Prince Artavr.| ' ia 
It was Rownanp Hunt who first raised BOADICEA SUPPLANTED. 
the standard of revolt, soundly lectur-| ‘‘Moodily gazing at the back of the meek 
ing his esteemed Leader in hearing of | head of the new Leader.” 
amused House. (Al, RowLanp Hunt.) 
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The Ship's Pork Connvisse 
é 'Y 


| JUST NOT JULY. 
[A poetic hallucination induced by the first 
vivid accounts of Antipodean cricket in the 
Evening Press. ] 
TeLL me not that dull November 
Hides the distant view with fog; 
Ask not Jane to poke the ember ; 
Down the rides no huntsmen jog ; 
Roses gleam on yonder thicket, 
All the glade is loud with bees, 
‘ Heard ye not the lunch-time cricket 
Crying “* Warner at the wicket ’ 
In its rare old journalese ? 


Must I have hot chestnuts foisted 
On me as I pace the street, 
When the centuries are hoisted 
And loud cheers their coming greet ? 
Fetch me ice. We pant like niggers ; 
Pheebus scorches up the slopes ; 
| Gunn, despite the bowling’s rigours, 
Gets the coveted three figures 
With an on drive to the ropes! 


WooLLey opens with a single, 
Followed by a sparkling four ; 

Shall I crouch beside the ingle, 
Listening to the oak-log’s roar, 

W hen I hear how bowler’s toss ‘em 
Up, or sling ’em down like fun 
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Nor A BAD YEAR, bur W 





In the Jand of the opossum ? 
No, I say, the roses b!ossom ; 
Larks are rising to the sun. 


Yes, my sweet-mouthed evening paper, 
| I can hear the cushat’s note ; 
| Gone the dank autumnal vapour ; 
| I can cast my overcoat ; 
| Calendars with truth have paltered, 
| Almanaes with lying lips 
Told me that the sun had faltered ;— 
With the total still unaltered 
Barnes is captured in the slips. 


One thing only, news-controller, 
Bids me check the loud hurrah— 
What about the heavy roller ? 
Was that requisitioned ? Ah! 
Had you told me that, all Tooting 
Should have seen me, as I read, 
To the gay-robed Dryads fluting, 
In my lightest summer suiting, 
With a straw-hat on my head. 








| “The ancient ceremony of taking wroth 
| silver for the Earl of Dalkeith was observed 
on Saturday. The small sons collected 
trom twenty-seven parishes were placed in a 
hollow stone.” —Evenaing Stundard. 
As a Suffragist said on a_ notable 
oceasion—Is this Russia ? 
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TINDISPOSITION. 

[We cannot claim origivality for the above 
jeu Mesprit. It was a contemporary who gave 
to an article on the same theme—the discovery 
that tin can catch cold - the brilliant title 
Tinfluenza. ] . 

Owrnc tosevere catarrh Mrs. Browne- 
Windsor’s kettle has had to cancel all 
public engagements, and she regrets 
|that she will therefore be unable to 
receive her friends to-morrow after- 
, noon. 








owing to his tin of shaving-soap having 
caught a bad chill he will not be able 
‘to present himself at the office this 
morning. 


| Mr. T. P. Billson begs to state that 


Mrs. Willoughby de Smythe presents 
her compliments to the Grocery Stores 
und begs to return the sardines sent, as 
they are not at all well. The indis- 
position (apparently influenza) was 
obviously contracted by association 
with the tin in whose care they 
travelled. She hopes that in future 
the Stores will take care to engage 
only really rebust tins for this purpose. 


— —— 
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| THE VERY DICKENS IN 
| FRANCE. 

| THe sudden passion displayed by 
' Paris playgoers for dramatised versions 
| of Dickens’ novels would be more 
gratifying to us if the dramatists had 
left well alone. But when a version of 
David Copperfield turns Mr. Micawber 
into a schoolmaster of the type of 
Squeers and introduces Iagin’s thieves’ - 
kitchen we are divided between ad- 
miration of such ingenuity and grief 
that the real thing should be ayoided. 

Forthcoming productions on similar 
‘lines will be devoted to Oliver Twist 
( and Martin Chuzzlewit. 

In the French version of Oliver 
Twist, Mr. Bumble is not only a 
workhouse official, but in his spare 
time the affable and humorous 
driver of ‘a stage coach, with a 
rooted dislike of widows. Laqin 
remains, but a scene has been 
written in for him from the 
Merchant of Venice, the French 
translator apparently believing 
that Dickens also wrote Shak- 
speare, and he asks in eloquent 
tones: “ Hath not a Jew eyes?” 
to which Bill Sykes replies, in 
thieves’ argot, “Ay, and hooks.”’ 
Nancy takes a prominent part, but 
spends a great deal of time in the 
company of Mr. Brownlow, who 
has become a confirmed gambler, 
and together they wander from fair 
to fair. As for Oliver Twist, he 
has not been tampered with, except 
that he is very fat and is always 
going to sleep. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit, Mr. 
Pecksniff is the principal character, 
but to increase the interest of the 
part he is not only an architect 
but a miser with a late partner 
named Marley, who appears to 
him as a ghost whenever he has 


eee 


only sues him for breach of promise 
but forces his architectural pupils to 
eat brimstone - and - treacle. Peck- 
snif?'s two daughters wear harem 
skirts and are both engaged in Mr. 
Mantalini’s dressmaking _ business, 
where they meet not only Jonas 
Chuzzlewit and John Westwood, but 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, Barnaby Rudge 
and Sydney Carton. The comic scenes 
are provided by young Barley, asin the 
book, but he is always accompanied 
by the Marchioness. The adaptation 
otherwise, we are glad to say, takes no 
liberties with the original. 





‘*The average speed was no Tess than 1,100 
kilogrammes.”—Daily Chronie!:. 
Heavy work. 


a 
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Gamp, the other prominent figure, not | had snatched the book from its shelf; duce, with not more than three lines 
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one needs to be either very innocent 
re he oe: or very blasé to get through an evening 
HE GLAD LYE. jat the Globe without a qualm. 

The Glad Eye is undeniably funny.| But still, funny. Funny without a 
When Gaston Bocard, hiding from his|doubt, and most ingenious. We 
wife in the gallery of the library,/ laughed incessantly throughout the 
peers down to see what is going on!eyening. Mr. Laurence Grossmira 
below, and gets his head stuck between! was perfectly delightful as Gaston: 
the rails, it is impossible not to laugh—! good as many of the other players are 
particularly as Gaston is played by Mr. it is Mr. Grossmirm wko makes the | 
LAURENCE GROSSMITH; particularly, | play. But it is all’ very funny. . 
too, as we had only just finished/and oh, so unlovely. ~ " M,. 
laughing at the scene previous to this—; 
in which Galipauz, the spiritualist, had | 
med + x Sti pe air to| PROBLEMS FOR PLAYWRIGHTS. | 
fetch a certain book, and» Gaston,| Now that an academy for dramatists | 
with the one idea of preventing the| has again been mooted, and in view of | 
the many volumes of instruction | 
in the art that are published, we 
have pleasure in anticipating the 
following examination paper :— 


A.—For the Classical Side only. 


1, What isa “curtain”; and | 
low should it be led up to? 

2. What is the legal position of 
the hero of a melodrama who is 
discovered kneeling beside the 
corpse of a total stranger? What 
facts would justify the governor of 
the convict prison in subsequently 
permitting him: unlimited emo- 
tional interviews with the heroine? 

3. What (also in melodrama) is 
the meterological influence of a 
financial reverse for the good 
characters ? Illustrate by the coa- 
duct of snow-storms. 

4, Explain “ A Cup and Sauecr 
Comedy,” “A Bedroom Drama,” 
« An artistic rather than a financial 
success ’’ (one wo1d only). 

5. What do you understand by 
“the sketch limit”? If a one-act 
play at a music-ha'l can rightly 
be described as “the limit,” does 
this ipso facto make it illegal? 

6. (For musical-comedy candi- 














THE GLAD EYE AT WORK. 
Miss Eruzt. DANF. 
Mr. E. DaGNaLy 


and dropped it into the room. Per-' of dialogue as warning, an extra lyric 
haps you wonder how after this Gusfon | beginning“ Mary married a motor-man.” 
could have remained undiscovered. | ne 

He hardly had time to wonder himself, 2-—For the Modern Side only. 

for to his great surprise Galipaur re-| 1. What is a “curtain”; and how 
garded the falling of the book as a, can it be avoided ? 





psychic manifestation, and stood there | 


willing more books to come down. 
Undeniably funny, then, and un- 
deniably ingenious is The Glad Eye ; 
and also undeniably vulgar. The 
stuffy atmosphere of the French farce 
hangs over it all. Husbands who 
want a few nights in Paris away from 
their wives, and wives who can be 
compensated for their husbands’ un- 
faithfulness by pretty clothes; the lover, 
the elderly philanderer, the girl with 
the glad eye, and all the rest of it— 


2. Discuss, with reference to recent 
| dramatic history, the maxim “ Words 
| were given us to obscure our plots.” 

| 3. Why should realism only concern 
| itself with the lower middle-class ? 

4, What (if anything) do you under- 
stand by ‘the fourth wall”? Consider 
a proposal that the proscenium arch 

should be permanently bricked in. 

5. Sketch the scenario of a four-act 
| play on the Insurance Bill. : 
| 6, “A Repertory play is one that is 
| never likely to be repeated.” Why not? 
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| THE SERVANT STAMP. 
A Mistress or NINE. 

Dear Sir,—I send you particulars o! 
my own case, not because I crave 
publicity- I abhor it—but because |] 

believe it to be typical of tens of 
thousands of middle-class households 
throughout the land. Our means are 
moderate, and I can assure Mr. Lioyp 
(GrorGE that every p-nny, nay every 
halfpenny, of my weekly house-keeping 
allowance is carefully allotted in ad- | 
yance to its respective purpose. Well, | 
‘how in the world is it possible for me | 
to meet this new and exorbitant tax ? | 
Qs. 3d. may not seem a very large! 
amount—we keep nine servants, J] 
should explain-—but it simply means 
that we must go without some of the 
necessities of life. 
Iam, Yours, ete., 
Oxi Way Ovr. 

Dear Sir,—ht means ceaseless ivy - 
tation and weekly conflict within thx 
‘home. Jt can’t mean anything 
else. It means bitter hostility, by 
the very fire-side, between mistresses 
and servants who have lived togethe 
on terms of c’osest intimacy and even 
friendship. Cannot anyone with the 
slightest imagination foresee the Satu 
day morning seene when Mr.°Lioyp 
GEORGE'S precious insurance ecard is 
being bandied back and forth irom 
kitchen to drawing-room, accompanied 
by the defiant message, * Stick ‘em on 
yourself!’ It is intolerable, and I for 
one have already arranged to escape 
| from the impost by going to live in 
| Tripoli. 


Iam, Yours, etc., 


Distracter. 


INDIGNANT. 
SERVILE AND UNWHOLESOME, 
Dear Sir,—The thing may be neces- 
sary, but need it be made degrading ? 
| if it were only a question of dropping 
pennies into a slot, I for one would 
| aise no objection. But this servile 
and unwholesome business of licking 
stamps—and gum never did agree 
with me —will unquestionably cause a 


revolt among the maids and mistresses | 


of Britain. I keep four servants, and | 
may as well admit to you that I live in 
| daily terror of them. I find it quite 
| bad enough to have to ask them to 
| perform the ordinary duties of the 
| house. But I can’t ask them to do 
this. I simply can't. 

Iam, Yours,etc., Panic-srrickEN. 

MISAPPREHENSION. 

Dear Sir,—For my part I think the 
new law is going to be a great benefit 
| t0 poor servant girls like myself who 
, find it hard enough to afford postage. 
If we are to get three-penny- worth o! 


stamps a week fromthe mistress there ‘I! 
a 








“Wiuar you Got THERE, AUNTIE” 
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“Your LIGILS BROTLES.” 
I NAVEN © GOT ONE!” 








be a many more letters home, and a good 
thing too. Iam, Yours,ete., GENERAL. 


fOur Correspondent does not seem 
quite to have grasped the scope of the 


bill.—Eb.]. 
THe Buus# or SHAME. 


Desr Sir,—I have seen no reference | 
in the course of this correspondence to , 
ithe pathetic case of the nursery gover- | 
Why should she—who has per- ' 


ness. 
haps seen better days, who is perhaps 
a lady (think of it!)—be dragged 


through the weekly ordeal of plaster- | 


ing nasty stamps on a grimy card ? 
My blood boils when I think of the 


tblush of shame mantling her humble 


brow, the more so as this duty will 
‘doubtless have to be performed in the 





presence of that vast horde of prying, | 


peering, callous, gossiping new officials, 

which is growing every day—the 

minions of a Radical Government. 
Tain, Yours, ete., Resistance. 





“Two soustables gave evidence that. they had 
seen the aceused wandering about for the last 
week. and that he was in the habit of mixing 
With low class collies in Pine Street.” 

Natal Advertiser. 
“This is the sort of thing that make: 
dogs dislike policemen. 
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better plan than allowing the loose tea 








MOTORIETIES. 
CorRESPONDENCE. 


(With acknowledgments to “The 
Autocar.”’) 


{No.93,428.] “Nervous,” in his letter 
(No. 89,601], says that on each of the 
two occasions when he has run over 
dogs he suffered severely from shock. 
May I say that I too used to experience 
such shocks and once strained my back 
axle in this way; but since fitting 
Bulger’s shock-absorbers I have been 
able to take the largest dogs, and even 
sheep, at high speeds without incon- 
venience. ‘* BROOKLANDS.” 

{No. 93,429.] “ Veritas” in his last 
letter wilfully distorted what I said, 
and in so doing perjured himself. I did 
not say that the spring of the A.F.X, 
valve got “tired,” I said it became 
“fatigued.” Perhaps “ Veritas” thinks 
that the words mean the same. If so 
I am sorry for him, as his education or 
his mental equipment must be sadly 
lacking. If “ Veritas” will come to 
Ballyslaughter I will prove my con- 
tention up to the hilt; and if, as I 
suppose, he is not allowed to travel 
alone, he may bring his attendant with 
him. ‘ Veritas’’ should be careful not 
to use the term “blithering ignoramus,”’ 
as it exactly describes himself. 

TRUTH. 

[Our readers will be glad to hear 
what “ Veritas” has to say in reply to 
the above, as this valve is of absorbing 
interest to all motorists just now.—Ep. | 

[No. 93,430.] I was interested to 
read ‘“ Gourmet’s”’ letter (No. 72,052), 
and beg to place my experience at the 
disposal of your readers. ‘“ Gourmet ” 
will find that the “flat” taste he 
complains of, and difficulty in making 
the water boil, will disappear if he takes 
my adyice, as I always get excellent 
results, viz.: a large brew of tea of the 
finest flavour. First, then, he must 
empty the Radiator. It stands to 
reason that water which has perhaps 
been circulating round the engine for 
weeks cannot be relied on to produce 
tea of really good flavour. When 
emptied it is a good plan to run a 
gallon or two of clean water through 
the radiator and then fill up with fresh 
well or, preferably, spring water. Open 
the throttle full, shut off the air, 
disconnect the fan, put the spark back 
to its farthest, start the engine and boil 
up. This takes me with my 40 H.P. 
“ Mogul” exactly seventeen seconds. 
When the water boils put the tea into 
the radiator enclosed in a sausage- 
shaped muslin bag with string attached 
so that it may be withdrawn when 
infusion is completed. This is a much 
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leaves to circulate, as they are apt to 
clog the draw-off cock and have then 
to be picked out with a hat-pin or, 
better, a crochet-hook, a tedious business 
at best. I may mention that while 
tea-making is in progress excellent 
buttered toast may be made against 
the exhaust, which is, of course, red- 
hot, or a cutlet grilled to perfection. 
TEMPERANCE, 
[No. 93,431]. Teddy’s suggestion 
{letter No. 85,611] that all roads where 
they enter and leave villages should 
have notices slung across from house 
to house stating the name of the place, 
quite takes the banana. The arrange- 
ment might be improved, however, by 
making the letters two feet high, as 
a twelve-inch letter is sometimes un- 
readable at high speeds. The name, 
too, should be printed in luminous 
paint (except where electric illumina- 
tions is possible), and on both sides of 
the board, as one frequently forgets the 
name of a place while buying petrol, 
&c., and likes to be reminded on leaving 
it. As proof how necessary some such 
device has become I may say that only 
last week I ran through York under 
the impression it was Selby, which 
place I had not noticed on the road at 
all; and a pal of mine lately mistook 
Blackburn for Rochdale, Rochdale for 
Bolton, and Bolton for Wigan, owing 
to a policeman telling him that Bradford 
was Leeds. UNDERGRADUATE. 
[No. 93,432]. Last week I suffered 
precisely the same misfortune as that 
endured two years since by a dear 
friend of mine, now, I regret to say, 
slowly recovering from illness with 
exemplary patience. I was travelling 
from Birmingham to Oxford in the 
night-time, and going through Winter- 
bath, where the road turns about, I 
must have suffered some confusion of 
mind (although I was not aware of it 
at the time), for an hour later I found 
myself entering Birmingham again. 
Cannot the place be pulled down? If 
not, I greatly fear that many other 
motorists will be victimised in the 
same way, alas! RECTOR. 





The Sunday Chronicle quotes The 
Manchester Guardian as follows :— 

“Was it not Gladstone who once said— 
doubtless in a spirit of sprightly exaggeration— 
that a man of 40 could no more be made into a 
member of Parliament than a woman of 40 
could be made into a ballot-girl ?” 


Votes for women of 40! 





To-day’s News in Brief. 

‘Sir John S. Randes finished his round but 
the truth, before the end of next year, the 
wages of our working classes,”—Manchester 
Evening Chronicle. 











INJURED GUILT. 


He had been a good groom, as he 
will tell you himself, and had been 
dismissed from his groomship without, 
as he argues, adequate reason. The | 
unfortunate dispute which led to his | 
dismissal was at the most a difference | 
of opinion. His view was that a | 
groom is entitled, by way of perquisite, | 
to take from the corn bin and carry | 
home with him so much corn as a | 
groom's hens require. His master held | 
the opposite opinion ; “ but even if he 
was right,” thought the groom, “ surely 
a master ought not to sack his servant 
every time they disagree in an ethical 
argument? And, if he must dismiss 
me, it was adding insult to injury to 
accuse me of theft.” 

He gave the matter some thought 
during the following weeks, and a 
further consideration occurred to him: 
‘‘When a man has been called a thief 
and has suffered for the alleged theft, 
surely he is entitled to some proceeds?” 

So, having promised an orgie to his 
depressed poultry and having bided 
his time, he resorted quietly one even- 
ing, about a week after the termination 
of his service, to the stables of his old 
master, in search of vengeance and a 
last basket of corn. In his day the 
stable key had been religiously kept in 
a niche in the wall, close to the stable 
door, so concealed by the ivy that it 
could hardly be discovered, except by 
those who knew of its exact where- 
abouts. To a man so far removed | 
from being wholly bad as to have an 
extremely high opinion of his wronged 
virtue, it was the last straw to discover 
that the door was locked and that the 
key was no longer lodged in that niche. 
A moment’s consideration showed hin | 
that the reason of this change must 
be connected with himself. 

* Well, I do think,” he murmured 
bitterly—*I do think that they might 
have trusted me that far.” 











Lines by an Erratic Pluralist. 
{The use of the form ‘‘Panjandra” by 7). 
Manchester Guardian has recently caused some 
stir in etymological circles. ] 
O adorable Cassandra ! 
Since the tyrannous Panjandra 
On your movements keep an 
ever-watchful eye ; 
Let us pack our vade meca 
And elope to Costa Rica 
On the speediest of motor omnibi. 





‘Junior Clerk, with Knowledge of Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Food Prospects for 
Capable Youth.” —Advt. ta “‘ Melbourne Argus. 
They mustn't overdo it. They mustn't 
pamper him. A snack once a week is 
enough for the first year. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I sHALL never understand why some writers are taken 
up by the public and others are ignored. Miss ANNE 
Doveitas Sepawick has been writing now for some years. 
Her books are looked forward to eagerly by the elect; each 
new story as it comes out is praised by the critics in the 
warmest terms. She must have been told a hundred times 
(and told with perfect truth) that she is “in the very front 
rank of modern novelists.” And yet I doubt if one person 
in six has ever heard her name. 
public’s, not Miss Srepawick’s; and the public shall be 
given one more chance. Tante (ARNOLD) is the book this 
time. It tells the story of that colossal egoist, Madame 
Okraska, the famous pianist; of Karen, her adopted 
daughter, blind and devoted worshipper at the shrine of 
genius; of Gregory Jardine, who married Aaren and saw 
through Okraska; of Okraska’s bitter enmity towards 
him; and so, finally, of the choice between mother and 
husband which Karen had to make. Perhaps I should 
not have told you that Okraska was a fraud. “Miss SEpa- 
Wick herself is never in a hurry to describe her characters ; 
she lets them impress their own personalities upon you. 
They act and talk without comment from the author, and 
in the end one knows them all the better for her restraint. 
Tante is a finely-told story, which will live with you for a 
long time after you have read it. And for the sake of the 
elect, who alone will appreciate what it means, I will add 
that it shows Miss Sepawick at her very best. 


Other great novelists might descend with a certain loss 
of dignity from the cloudier heights of romance to the 





“THEY HAVE THEIR EXITs.”—As Vou Like 


Well, the loss is the! 


ONDON CHARIVARI. 











ON-AVON HUNT.—NO. 3. 


1, page 345.) 
Tt. 


‘realms of the purely topical; but not so Mr. Henry James. 
| In The Outery (MetTaven) he has touched upon a no less 
| burning newspaper theme than the sale of a masterpiece (ii 
supposed Moretto) by a great English nobleman to an 
American millionaire of the hustling variety. Additional 
interest is provided by the discovery on the part of a young 
and aspiring connoisseur that the picture is no Moretto after 
jall, but the eighth Mantovano of the world, and on the 
strength of his enthusiasm this “detrimental” gains the 


resign herself to a marriage of convenience in order to 
square her sister’s gambling debts. But, however soiled the 
‘subject may be with the mud of so recent a controversy, 
| there is no alteration in the delightful methods of the author ; 
hardly any character receives an answer, even to the lightest 
of remarks, until Mr. James has put up a pretty little fence 
of psychological subtleties in front of it; and when the 
answer does come it is most commonly of that tentative, 
allusive kind (redeemed from complete improbability by a 
touch of slang or even an oath) with which we have grown 
familiar; andcertainly as much asthat of any of his previous 
books the style of The Outcry marks the apotheosis of the 
adverb. ‘He had his effect, and Lord Theign’s answer, 
addressed to Lady Grace, made indifference very com- 
prehensive. ‘ You may do whatever you dreadfully like !’’ 
This is but one of a score of instances. 


charmingly) Henry JAMEs.” 


reminiscences Some Pages of my Life (WILLIAMS AND 
NorGatE). It is not an autobiography in the accepted 





Bishop Boyp-CarPenTER accurately names his volume of 


heart of its aristocratic owner’s daughter, who is about to | 


May I respectfully | 
suggest to the publisher that in future he should print | 
below Mr. James's titles on the front page, “ By (quite | 
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| he found that much that had been written was not to be run, and smash into a tree. It was not a very happy. 
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sense of an ugly word. It is just gossip, suggestive of the flying sympathetically to boyhood’s heroes, CotumBus and | 
BisHor seated by his own fireside, “ going off,” may I say?;Canor, and I was glad to find that they still form “ the | 
as recollections of a long, busy, distinguished life crowd | great turning-point in the history of discovery.” One feels | 
upon his memory. ‘To the task he brings the gift of ability , that they would be glad to know that this is Dr. Nansun’s 
to draw by few strokes a vivid picture of the persons; opinion of them. 

of whom he chances to discourse. He has, moreover, the! Experts on geographical exploration have been waiting 
greater endowment of humour, flashes of which lighten | eagerly for this book, but I would fain thrust it into the 
every page. Not the least interesting chapters are the) hands of those also who scoff at everyone who is fascinated | 
early ones, in which he recalls childhood days and lets the; by the call of the unknown. I tender the distinguished | 
reader into the secret of his “ Jinnies.” This part of the author my respectful admiration and my warmest thanks 
book, its graphic touches and its inspiration of real child- for his labour of love. It is only justice to add a word of ; 
hood, recalls passages in David Copperfield, where David praise to Messrs. eineMANN for the way in which the | 
broods over incidents of a boyhood spent amid circum-| book, with its countless illustrations, is presented. 

stances lamentably different from young CArPENTER'S early ——______— 
days. Whilst the writer, so long known to the world as; Three shillings and sixpence net is all that they | 
the Bishop of Riroy, dis- —--—--—- — - ——— - —, will ask you for Mrs. Eprru 

courses about many people, Wuartoy’s latest novel, | 
there unconsciously. moves Ethan Frome (MaAcMILuay); | 
through his story the figure but, while not wishing to be 

of a sunny-natured, kind- rude to a clever lady and an 

hearted, earnest-souled man undeniably powerful - little | 
whom it is an impulse to- tale, I am bound to confess | 
wards good to know, even that personally I would ' 
through the medium of his sooner keep the money. 
Look. Puinir James Bailey, Really, the book is an elong- 
in his Festus, spoke scath- ated short-story, of that, 
ingly of Bishops. Many rather depressing kind that 

years after he wrote to ex-| starts by introducing its | 
press his regret. “It was' central character as a bat- 
knowing the Bishop of; tered wreck, and then goes | 
Ripon,” he says, “ that made back to explain how this | 
me consider the lives of other came about. It came about 
Bishop:, and finding such for Ethan Frome because he 
good men makes me wish was so unfortunate as to fall 
to alter the passage.” On in love with pretty Mattie 
laying down this delightful Silver, soon after she arrived 
book the reader will under- to help his invalid wife at 
stand the influence that led their lonely farm—the scene 
to this significant change of of all this is, of course, laid 
front. in America. The growth of 
their unconfessed passion is 
certainly very well de- 
scribed ; in particular the 
guilty joy they take . in 

















It is easy enough to 
imagine a man of Dr. Nan- 
sEN’s cal:bre and industry 
sitting down to write a their apparent domesticity | 
popular book of Aretic ad- ; when supping alone during | 
venture, and being irresis- THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE the temporary absence of | 
tibly drawn from his original ei ie the wife. There is beauty. ; 

| 
} 














y 2. IIT. —Ganteo, WITH THE AID OF AN IMPROVED PLUMB-LINE, DEMON- |. ; | 
urpose. Ln Northern Mists} op srs suar rue Tower oF Pisa Is Nor quire yerrexvicvrar, [in this that would have | 


is long,. possibly it may ’— - —-'hetter graced a better book. | 
be overlong for those who like to acquire knowledge at} Eventually the lovers, unable to bear the prospect of 
top-speed, but its facts are simply stated and its ideas separation, agree to die together; their idea (to which 
clearly set forth. At the end of these two most engrossing I cannot help suspecting they were urged less by their 
volumes Dr, Nansen has not reached the h'story of Arctic |own convenience than by a wish to give Mrs. WHARTON a 


voyages proper. As he began to be immersed in his subject | dramatic climax) being to go full speed down a toboggan 








depended upon. So, as he says, “what had to be done} scheme, as Hthan indeed acknowledged when he awoke 
was to confine oneself to the actuai sources, and as far | to find himself permanently disfigured, and Mattie a hope- 
as possible to build up independently the best possible! less cripple. So, for the rest of their long lives, there 
structure from the very foundation.” And “ from the very | the three of them lived, in the lonely farm, invalid wife and 
foundation” he has started. Iis first chapter is called | maimed lovers, chained together, and nagging. Jolly, isn’tit? 
« Antiquity, before Pytheas,” and afterwards he takes us Ne aL One NN . 
down the ages with a fine scrupulousness for chronology. . oN en ‘ 
If from the extraordinary amount of information here given At South ud on Saturday the resignation of Captain Kirkwood, 
I had to select the matter of most enthralling interest to ger ne ne, wae, Se ee 
: : : was adopted as the prosperous Conservative candidate at the next 
myself, it would be that which relates to the question | General Election, Captain Kirkwood is retiring because of the expense 
whether the Greenlanders are to be considered the first | of fighting elections in such a large constituency.”— Daily Graphic. 
Suropeans to discover America. Dr. NansEN answers it|There is an ingenuousness about this which cannot offend 


with an unqualified ‘affirmative. That sent one’s thoughts ; anybody. . ' 
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r 
| We are sorry to hear, by the way; | of sympath with the Matlock wamway 
CHARIVARIA. i that a number of mean persons are row le: mployés a the we are told, are threat- 

Tue Court of Appeal has held} making a habit of not stamping their | ening to strike “ against longer hours.” 
Form IV. and Form VIII. to be in- | letters, relying on the unfortunate! An hour of sixty minutes is surely quite 
| valid. We understand, however, that | recipients imagining that the sta 


| this decision is to be the subject of a! have come off in the post owing to the | 
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| further appeal, and it is quite possible! poor quality of the gun, | The Liverpool —e Theatre 
| that the Government may find shortly | has followed the modern fashion of 
‘that the House of Lords needs reform-| It is now stated that the Katsrx’s ,placing the orchestra out of sight | 
| ing. — lrecent cold was due to the chilly} underneath the stage. We are sorry 
ws reception of his Chancellor’s Moroccan | to hear that this is taken as a slight | 
Referring to this subject The Globe statement. — iby some of the more sensitive of the | 
remarks :—“ It is nothing less than | + ‘ mnusicians, whoassert that their personal 
| scandalous that the myrmidons of | At last the Drama is to have a | app earance is no more regrettable than | 


Mr. Grorcr should have been suffered | chanes. Mr. Wererepon’ GrossMitH ! that of the aver age actor. 

' to practise this abominable blackmail | announces that in a forthcoming theatri- | 

and both an apology and liberal com- ‘eal production he will a appear ina new; The cost of living continues to in- 
pensation are due to their victims.’’ | collar of his own invention, which will! crease. Some Bacon which cost. only 





Liberal compensation. r — ; at the Huth sale, 

on f es\mpe «.1300n§ | SS - | 4 oe ae v 

“4 Fireside Univer- hay | : — , tan = <== 
sity” is the title given | - yf ry ‘), fee t/a £ome 2 nanny 

by The Observer to its fp = : a5 “ Synonyms. 


ANSWERING Mr. 
HeEAty’s question in 
the Commons the other 
| day as to whether a re- 
distribution scheme, 
following the reform of 
ithe franchise law next 
| year, would be effec- 
tively passed through 
| the House, Mr. AsquitH 
foracularly replied, 
'«Time will show!’ 
We welcome this im- 
' provement on therather 


notice of a really excel- 
lent series of books. In 
view of the proposals 
that have been recently 
made for a holocaust o! 
| books the title seems a 
i little inconsiderate. 





It seems almost in- 
credible that it should 
not have occurred be- 
fore to the Militant Suf- 
fragettes that the best 
way of proving their 
fitness for the franchise 
is to prove their ability 
to throw stones through 
people's windows. Did 


‘see!’ and beg to suz- 


| ourable gent leman afew 


‘ -o THtea . _ 
en ye? les? VOC) New Office Boy. “GENTLEMAN TO SEE You, Sir.” rove variants, a 
with pebb wet Busy Editor. ‘Dips’ I rer you I wasn’? TO BE DISTURBED BY ANYDODY | gn arr = aT 
f | WHATSOEVER ?” New Office Bo y. “I know, Sir; Bur ’E WEARS SPATs!” sventuaities = W1 
A ala in The Pall'——__ sei Aacaesilisce ae nts —.- eventuate. 


Mall Gazelte draws attention to a trait the soft double collar with the smart | The facts will emerge subsequently. 

which he alleges is peculiar—or almost! appearance of the starched linen kind.! The sequel will duly follow. 

peculiar—to women. They cannot, It is felt that if this should failtodraw| The answer is in the interrogative. 

punctuate. Recent events would cer-|the public then theatrical managers; Che sara sara. 

tainly seem to show that a great many may as well shut up shop. | The honourable Member hed better 

women do not know where to stop. seas the pages of “ Old Moore.” 

ad The Turks, we hear, were delighied| The ringing of these and similar 
Senator Roor veil that, in cele-; with the floods at Tripoli. Having | changes would impart the freshness of 

bration of 100 years “of peace between | failed to cut off the water supply, they 'a new parlour game into the aridity of 

Great Britain and the United States, | realised that the next best thing to too | Ministerial repli e3. 

all work shall cease in the two countries little water was too much of it. | — 

for five minutes on F ‘ebruary 17th, 1915. ne ‘True Modesty. ae ‘ 

: re > j THERS MEETINGS, —— > are poling Oo 
This should be the shortest strike on| The president of ‘the King Edward | . utihahilie, wah ao wailion ae = 


record, ‘a VII. Hospital, Windsor, has sent a letter |)". ers, ch-m--es, p-tt----ts, ete., for the Waifs 
thanking the organisers of the Corona- | and Strays Society.” 
The American a Department has | tion Aerial Post for a cheque for | Okehampton Deanery Mugaziac. , 


pronibited the chewing of gum aboard | £937 14s. 2d., and stating that a bed in 


| : . An alvertised review says: 
ship, on the ground that the habit is|the hospital is to be named “ The} ave ) 


‘Canon Sheehan has aimed at picturing for us 





We fear, however, that they wittonly eet be found to combine the comfort of} £13 5s. in 1870 was sold for £1,950 | 


| hard-worked “Wait and | 


| ges’ to the right hon- | 


[a 


“ objection: le and unmilitary.”” The! Coronation Aerial Post Bed.” It should , anced the interior history of the French 
men, however, hold that it is not un-|be a brave patient that undertakes to | | Revolution . . He has revived od me mories 
naval, and steed the order, and they are | Sleep in a bed with a name like that. | for the more mature among his readers. 
assured that, if they only stick together, | | This does not include us, to our great 
ey will wir on this gum question. | We entertain a cnn ‘able amount | regret. We were just too late for it. 
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| only draw two-thirds of the surrender value of her policy by way of 
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MASTER AND MAID. 


‘Ne sit ancille tibiamor pudori . . . 
Lovace, Carm. ti. 4. 


[Being a further contribution to the Servant-Stamp Symposium. ] 


Tromas, I count it your affair, not mine ; 
Yet on my heart ’tis laid 

To let you have a note, a privy line, 
Touching your parlour-maid : 

I wish, as one whose friendship, firm and fast, 
Has never shrunk from moral duty, 

To say that I have heard reflections passed 
Upon her striking beauty. 


T see no blame in this; I fail to see 
Why this same Mary Ann 
Should ask for anybody's leave to be 
As lovely as she can ; 
But there are men more curious in surmise, 
ager to trace the sort of scandal 
To which a bachelor’s ménage supplies 
An oli so obyious handle. 


To such as these, when gossip grows too gay, 
I always answer, “ Pish! 
Thomas, I say, is cold; he has, I say, 
The nature of a fish ; 
Incurious of the damsel's dainty air 
Who serves his soup and meat and pasties, 
He couldn’t tell the colour of her hair 
Nor whereabcuts her waist is.” 


Thus I defend you. Yet I have my fears ; 
For in my head there rings 
This thought :—Proximity in time endears 
The most unlikely things ; 
Some Saturday he'll come with sudden whirl— 
aa rs , 
The Wingéd Boy that laughs at sages, 
And have you through the heart just when the girl 
Is Leing paid her wages. 


Vor then, in your dim study, ’neath the lamp's 
Softened and shy regard, 

You two will be engaged in sticking stamps 
On her Insurance Card ; 

And GrorGr’s scheme (whatever else its use), 
Demanding this concerted action, 

May bring your heads together and induce 
Ancillary attraction. 


Yet take no shame, my Thomas, should it come 
That lips which thus unite 

To damp the same intoxicating gum 
A dearer bond should plight ; 

That those two tongues which started out to curse 
The loathéd réle of mere stamp-licker 

Should pledge their vows for better or for worse, 
For healthier or for sicker. 


So may your virtue follow that advice 
Of Horace (see above), 
Who urged his young friend not to be too nice 
About a slave-girl's love ; 
So Marriage, by this democratic law, 
Shall stretch her social range, nor shall you 
Waste all those threepences, but she may draw 
Their full ‘surrender value.” O. 8. 


* Strictly —e on the occasion of her marriage Mary Ann may 


| dowry, the remaining third being retained by the State for her benefit in 
| the event of Thomas predeceasing her. 
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THE COLLISION. 
I. 
| L'vrom George Wadd, Brand Farm, Billsey, Beds., to 
Captain Henry Wilmer, The High Tower, Meltstone, 
| Surrey. 
| 
| Srir,—I am now better and send enclosed account for 
‘repairs to my dog-cart damaged by your motercar three 
|months ago the figger is put low but I do not want to 
|charge more than nesesary I must also ask you to pay 
|me £10 for personal injury to my health owing to shock to 
the sistem. 

Yours respectfully. 

| II. 
; : ‘ : . 
| From Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. 
| S1z,—In answer to your letter of yesterday I beg to say 
‘that I am astonished by the demand you make. On the 
| occasion in question my car did certainly touch the wheel 
(of your trap, but I was going dead slow, and the collision, 
|such as it was, was so Might as to be hardly noticeable. 








Yet I perceive in the carriage-maker’s bill for £20 10s. which 
‘you send me that you have ventured to have practically 
| every portion of the trap repaired and refitted. I certainly 
shall not pay such an exorbitant charge. A_half-crown 
would cover the whole extent of any damage done to the 
old shandry-dan. I don’t quite understand what you mean 
by “ personal injury to your health” and “ shock to your 
| system.”” Were you attended by a doctor? If so I shall; 
be glad to have his name and see the details of his charges. 
Yours faithfully. 


III. 
From George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. 


' 

| §ir,—When you run into me you must have been going 
fifty mile an hour. The collision was dredfull and must 
have been herd for miles every part of the cart was 
i knocked about and the horse has not been himself since 
| I write to you as a gentleman to a gentleman and I am 
‘sure you do not wish a poor man to suffer in these times | 
| wich are the worst farmers have been through for six | 
{ : ° ° i 
| weeks I could not hold a pen or lie down in my bed with- | 
lout screeming for the pain in the back of my neck and | 
} 
| 








iknees. My friends do not think I shail ever be the same 
man since in respect of what you say of a doctor I 
;never let one of that sort handle me and I never will | 
| I’ve scen too many taken before their time through doctors | 
jmeddling. Kindly send me your cheque for thirty pounds | 
iten shillings and oblige 
Yours waiting. 
IV. 
From Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. | 
| §rr,—Your demand is preposterous and I certainly shall | 
'not pay it. What I am ready to do is to send you £1 in| 
full satisfaction of all claims. Please les me know if you | 
jare willing to accept this offer, which is made without | 
prejudice. Yours faithfully. | 
v. 

T’vrom George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. 
Sir,—I am surprised you should wish to treat a poor | 
man so I do not want your prejudice and you can keep 
it for yourself we are all in danger of our lives through | 
moterears and the worst is they wont pay for damage done 
my friends say they never see a man get his spirits s0 
broken as I am by your accident I was always a good 
eater and now I cant touch beef and all my beer turns 
inside me. But I dont want to be hard on a gentleman | 
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Is YOUR LULL Q \ H's AW RICHY-—1¥ YE KELP BACK PRAE Wis HEAD,’ 
wich I suppose you are from your being a captain I will THE TREASURE 
accept your £1 but I do so with prejudice. iia aaa it 
Yours faithful. “May we see IT?” 
, The speaker put down her cup and turned from her 
VI. Per I 
From Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. hostess to the daughter of the house. A pink flush over- 

? eit, spread the fair young face, and the man in the corner, who 
_ Sir,—I enclose £1 and beg you will sign the accompany- | had heard of an engagement, became curious. 
ing form of receipt and return it to me. “ Would you like to?” The question came shyly. 

Yours faithfully. “We should simply love to.” 
VIT. The girl still hesitated, but at last rose in obedience to the 
From George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. citer uted requests and turned towards the door. 

g The £ me _ “Will you come then, please?” she said. 
Sirn,—The £1 received and paper signed am sending it All followed upstairs. Befove a door she paused and 
you have treeted me shameful and if you could seo me now| hesitated. Then turning the knob she entered. 

ao would — what it meens to a man of my age; She crossed the room and stood before a curtained 

not ys a gsan > 2 gine Tour me wear nateadl | . ° ° 

~ — t le § ame with me ince your mote rear smashed /recess, her friends creeping behind her. 

ne up but I will try to forgive you and if ever you come| « Jg—I'T—there?” 

9 — a I will be on the look out for you mind! « Yes,” she said softly, “IT is heve. 

{mes 2 always pay my reckonings. . | The man, ignorant and wondering, waited. For a 
Yours grateful. ;moment her small hand trembled on the curtain. Then 

| ishe pulled it slowly aside. What the man saw was a gilded 

| _ “Mrs. Hetty Green, the world’s wealthiest woman, celebrated her | 8lass case, and upon a purple cushion within the case a stone. 

| «th b'rthday in New York on Tuesday. . . . Reporters went te con-| “Is that IT?” they said. 

| gratulate her H asked her how he kept so mine,” | id ” ® © ° ‘ 

| late her, and asked her how she kept so young.” _ | Yes,” answered the fair young girl quietly,—* yes, that 

| Dublin E cning Mui, |: * A: saa. valley. Se ’ 

—— a a ee Nn Lepae is the stone with which I broke Madame Chiffon’s win- 

SSS id its own business w 7 : ; 

Oil ds din ann r mind its own business, 4 woman 18 a8!dow, Nevermore shall they say that we women think 

3 she save s ’ mn 

ay ae more of shop windows than of the Cause ! 

“The east was mainly a familiar one, with Mme. Saitzmann-Stevens | " oa - 

‘3 Isolda, Herr Cornelius as Tristan, and Herr Yan Ruoy as Kurveual. | Jury's Imperial Pictures (Limited) had premised the delivery of a 
. » * * * * . * + * | film representing the adventures of Ulysses in Glasgow, Leeds, Belfast, 
i, Kurvenal of Herr Van Rory is always a beautifully-fnished | Edinburgh, and Birmingham.”—Standard, 

: Portrait.”—Duily Chronicle ¥ 7 ; i 

Of t} ra dpumreee His adventures in Glasgow are what we most want fo see. 

- 1¢ two we prefer Van Rory, as lio is 30 much easier Canny as they are in Scotland we think that the many-wiled 

oe Ulysses would have been too much for them. 
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NEW ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP. 


recently wrote to The Daily Express 
to express his indignation at the way 
in which people speak as if Ireland 
had always been in a savage and rest- 
less condition. ‘Such statements,” he | 
continues, “constitute an insult to 


exampled peace and pros- —--—— 
perity throughout Ireland.” 
This noble and high-spiritec 
protest has borne immediate | 
fruit in a crop of similar let- 
ters addressed to Mr. Punch, 
out of which he has only 
room for the following :— 
A “Parr” Score. 
Recent correspondence on | 
the subject of the Krpxine- | 
Frercuer History of England | 
has given rise to some highly | 
reprehensible remarks at the! 
expense of Henry VIII. Al- 
though it is the fashion. 
nowadays to depreciate, 
royalty, I cannot remain! 
silent when an_ illustrious | 
connexion by marriage is| 
thus foully aspersed. As a! 
collateral descendant of the’! 
only wife who had the, 
privilege of surviving him, | 
I have no hesitation in say- | 
sing that Henry was one of | 
‘the kindest-hearted and most 
gentle of men. | 
Honorta Parr (Miss). 
The Lindens, Tulse Hill. 


Francis THE FLawsess. | 
Shakspeareans are not | 
content with the ridiculous 


wrote the plays which were 
published in his name; they 





add insult to injury by al- 
leging that Francis Bacon! yovr aco! 
was a venal judge. As a'————— 
relative of this universal genius I have 
the best of reasons for stating that this 
is an infamous falsehood. The purity 
of the Bench in the days of Erizaretru 
was absolutely unassailable. 
ALBERT GAMMON. 
The Dovecote, Dunmow. 


| 

SeEMIRAMIS VINDICATED. | 

I have recently read a book entitled | 
Twelve Horrible Women, in which, to. 
my infinite disgust, I discover a shock- 
ing account of my illustrious ancestress, 
Semiramis. It is enough to state the 


while the fraudulent practices of the, 





q 
\ 


4 
assertion that SHaKsPFARE \\\ AG? Be 


Papa (hopefully), 


| Chaldean astrologers were sternly sup- 
‘pressed and the advocates of Free 


‘Trade were absolutely dumbfounded by | 
Mr. B. Siumoys, jun., of Forest Gate, ' her irresistible personal charm. 


Miriam Boncer. 
49, Asparagus Road, Oldham. 


Tre Puanician Farry. 
Teonoclastic writers, who live by be- 
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SAYINGS OF THE WEAK. | 


(With acknowledgments to various | 
contemporaries.) 

Sin NormMAN Henry. “I am confident 
of this—that we shall never see indus. | 
trial peace in this country until the | 
present Labour unrest is over.” | 
Provost oF KrirksPiInDuiz. “The. 


littling the great, have lately turned question is often asked, ‘Stands Scot- | 


the memory of my ancestor, Brian ‘their attention to Divo, the Queen of land where she did?’ and after careful 
BorormMe, whose reign was one of un- Carthage, and have gone so far as to| examination I am emboldened to say | 


-— that the answer is in the 
' affirmative.” | 
| Rear-Apmiran Snrxiss, | 
\“To protect our shores we, 
‘must have ships; to man | 


A AAN Saas . 
RA ae) SN our ships we must have | 
NA) Wea Sia Dg men. Both cost money, but | 


ies. 


Voice (Jrom bed), “Isn't WE ASLEEP YET?” 
“NO; BUY HE YAWNED ABOUT A QUAI 


” 





both are imperative if we 
are to retain our command 
of the sea.” 
ALDERMAN Pravr. -“T in- | 
_ variably find that those who 
say that England is going 
ito the dogs are themselves | 
either young puppies or old 
eurs. ‘The Gleomy Dean’ 
is, of course, an exception.” 
Mr. Kennarp NOaAkKEs, 
F.R.1.B.A. “It is regrettable 
but true that good architec- 
ture has little or no interest 
for the criminal classes.” 
Miss Frora BateMAN. |! 
“ Most women would rather ; 
wear pretty clothes than | 
' not.” 
| Dr. Gore-Jonrs. “ The 
health of a community 
largely depends upon the 
elimination of disease.” 
| Lapy Luantucker. “A} 
good cook need not necess- | 
arily be a good Christian.” 
| GeneERAL Houston. “ Real | 
jwar is about as unlike a 
| Sunday-school treat as any- 
thing well could he.” 
Mr. Davin MecTaceart, 
M.P. “Kings and policemen 





ItTER-OF-AN- 





declare that there never was such a 
person. These attacks are not only a 
calumny cn the dead, they wound the 
living. As a lineal descendant of her 
sister Anna, who married the famous 


Carthaginian general Hitherto, I protest 


against this campaign of extermination. 
Heruzipan Buorr. 
Biskra, Peckham Rye. 








“ Patrick Henegan (who did not attend, but 
forwarded an excuse) was fined 2s, 6d. for riding 
a bicycle at midnight.” — Gloucester Citizen. 


considered a punishable offence. 


simple fact that under her enlightened: Parrick’s excuse must have given him; “The quotation ‘There's a child among us 
rule Assyria enjoyed adult suffrage,; away badly, for this is not generally taking notes” needs to be modified, "—Motur. 
| What, again ? 


in private life are very like 
crdinary human beings.” 





Sir A. G. Boscawen, as reported | 
in the Cumbria Daily Leader :— 

*-In the House of Commons they would have 
every Weapon agtinst them—the cay, the guil- 
lotine, the closare, and the candle rule.” 
‘The “ candle rule” is that you have to 
stop speaking as soon as it gets dark. 
'Slurred over, it sounds like “kangaroo,” 
‘which is another parliamentary dodge 
| altogether. 
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THE LAST COMER. 

A Curistmas (NuMBER) TALE. 
Ir was midnight, the Chost’s High 
Noon, and in an upper chamber of an 
| gld house near Fleet Street ithe season- 
able spectres had met for their annual 
reunion. Though the year was yet 
in early autumn, the Ghosts, as usual, 
had brought their own weather. Holly 
and mistletoe festooned the walls, and 
a mighty fire roared in the wide chim- 
ney, despite the fact that, outside the 
' elaborately frosted windows, October 
| was departing with her customary 
' blusterous warmth and a crop of press- 
| paragraphed primroses. 

| Within the room, however, winter of 
| the kind that is called old-fashioned 
‘reigned supreme. The scent of printer's 


ink and glazed paper was calculated to | 


strike terror into the boldest nostrils ; 


| it was the distinctive scent that pro- 
claimed the advent of the phantoms to’ 
the haunts of men—the dread perfume 


of the Christmas Number. 
| Already there were not wanting signs 
that the grip of these Ghosts upon the 
| shilling public was loosening—but of 


| this.they themselves seemed still to be | 
Anyhow they were all | 
At the head of the long table sat | 


in ignorance. 
there. 
that elderly spectre, clad in a winding- 
sheet somewhat threadbare with long 
use, whose custom it had been, years out 


' of count, to denounce on Christmas Eve | 


its unsuspected murderer. 


the family Skeleton rattled its familiar | 
bones with gusto, the Missing Will, 
still clasped, from simple force of | 


habit, within its fleshless fingers. It 
was glancing, with the ghost of a wink, 


Opposite, | NS 


| towards the Blue Lady, a female now | 
of mature years, who, for her part, | 


seemed to respond to such advances 
with every sign of amiability. This, 
however, astonished 
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Sir Robert (as sudden scurry ts heard). ‘*Wuat was THar?” 
Nervous Loader. **O-ONLY A ROBERT, Sir Raspir!” 











‘at its gayest, at the precise moment| here are they who have conquered time 


/when the venerable chair-ghost had_| itself, the Christmas-Number Ghosts, 


none of the: 


spectral company, since it was well| 


known that an old understanding 


existed between the two, who had, | 


indeed, worked together too often, 
Christmas by Christmas, to retain any 
formality towards each other. 


Daminias 


risen for the time-honoured proposal of | the always-same, who know not change. 
“ Our First Editor,” a strange footstep| By what right dare any stranger claim 
became audible upon the stair without.| place amongst us? Speak, we charge 
With slow and unaccustomed step it; thee! Whose ghost art thou?” 

climbed, and the very sound of it, elo-| Then the Figure spoke, and the sound 
quent of dull weariness and resigned | of its voice was as though all the chasms 
despair, sent a chill of horror down) of the earth began to yawn. “Do ye 


Absence of ceremony was, however, | the marrowless spines of the startled| not know me yet?” it answered, fixing 


a pleasant feature of the whole ghostly | listeners. Huddled together, the smiles} its haggard gaze upon the shrinking 


| gathering. Mere vulgar spooks, such 
as the Headless Horseman or the 


Driver of the Phantom Mail, were|the door, where, upon the threshold, | times kefore. 


| 


frozen upon their jaw-bones, the phan-|crowd. “Strange, for I have met ye 
toms turned with one accord towards|all, many, ay! and more than many, 
Now the doom is accom- 


obviously regarded as on an equal stood now a figure far more sinister} plished, and I myself am come to join 


social footing with spectres of the very | than any that the imagination of Yule-| ye. 
bluest transparency. A sense of tasks | tide artist could conceive. 


accomplished seemed to pervade the 


whom ye bored to death.” 
Consternation had fallen upon the 





I am the ghost of the gentle reader 





company, so that one and all, conscious,;room. The spectre at the head of 
of another twelve months’ well-earned | the board drew its inadequate sheet 
leisure ahead, abandoned themselves | closer about limbs that rattled in their 
with zest to the exhilaration of the | sockets. Thrice it essayed to speak 
moment, It was, in short, a party of} and could not. At last, “ What form is 
- Qigh old spirits. , 


this,” it faltered, “that thus intrudes 
Then suddenly, while the revel was | upon the revelry of the immortals? We 








**Mr. Quaritch paid £5,800 for a Mazarine 
Bible and sold it at a profit which would astonish 
the printer of it, to say nothing of the authors,” 

Westminster Gazette, 
It certainly seems more respectful to 
say nothing of the authors. We com- 
mend The Westminster’s restraint. 
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THE GREAT GUM QUESTION. 

“ArE you a pro-Gum or an anti- 
Gum?” said Jeremy. “I forgot to 
ask you when we got engaged. Your 
-mother only told me that you had a 
| sweet disposition.” : 

“Tf you mean what do I think of 
this ridiculous servant-tax r 

“Anti-Gum,” said Jeremy. “I 
thought so.” 

“I say nothing about the stamp- 
sticking. Youll havetodo that part.” 

“I was going to put up Baby. 
She’d simply love it.” 

“What I complain of,” went on 
Mrs. Jeremy, “is that it will alter the 
whole friendly relationship between 
mistress and servant.” 

“Oh, do you think it will? I can 
see it: bringing you and Cook even 
closer *together. Nothing brings peo- 
ple together like a common grievance. 
Every Saturday, as you each drag out 
your threepences, you will tell each 
other. what you think of Luoyp GEorGE, 
and by the time you have finished you 
will be awfully friendly. A link to 
bind where circumstances part.” 

“ Don’t be so silly.” 

“My love, when you have a new 
idea presented to you, you mustn’t leap 
to the conclusion that it is a foolish 
one. It is a fact that all over the 
country just now mistresses and ser- 
vants are writing letters together to 
the papers, and asking each other how 
to spell ‘scandalous.’ By the time the 
Bill is at work an intimacy between 
upstairs and downstairs will have been 
established that nothing but death can 
break. As for Baby and me, we love 
Cook anyhow, and I think she loves 
us. Gum cannot come between us.” 

Mrs. Jeremy went over to her hus- 
band and sat on his knee. 

“ Jeremy,” she said, pulling his hair, 
“ you’re always kind and generous to 
me, aren't you?” 

“ Always. I’ve noticed it myself. 1 
say, you are heavy.” 

‘“‘ Well, if Luoyp GrorGe brought in 
a Bill compelling you to be kind to me, 
, wouldn’t you be indignant ?” 

Jeremy frowned and gave himself up 
to thought. 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know,” he 
said at last. “It’s so easy to make a 
i gr.evance out of the word ‘compel’; 
} but it doesn’t mean much, really. You 
/ may say that I’m compelled to pay 
| income-tax—the alternative being 
| prison. But it’s just as true that the 

clerk is compelled to go to the City 
every day and slave from nine to six— 
| the alternative being the workhouse. 

The only difference between the two 

cases is that prison is said to be the 
‘ more comfortable. After all, there is a 
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law compelling me not to beat you, but | 
I simply can’t get indignant about it. | 
I don’t strike my chest and say, | 
‘Scandalous! As though any decent | 
man would beat his wife!’” 

“Oh, I can’t argue with you,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy, ‘ but I know I’m right.” 

“T’m not arguing; I’m just throw- 
ing out ideas. Something will emerge 
presently. I sort of vaguely agree with 
you, you know, and I’m trying to find 
out why. I think it must be the gum, 
after all.” 

“Well, you saw what The Lancet 
said—that all sorts of contagious 
diseases will get spread.” 

“Did it really say that?” cried| 
Jeremy excitedly. ‘“ But that makes 
it all right, dear. Cook is bound to 
catch something, and then we begin 
to get our money back at once! We 
insure her for sixpence a week against 
illness, and Lioyp GEorGE lets her 
have measles on the very first Satur- 
day! It’s too good to be true.” 

“ And you said you loved Cook!” 

“T hope I can approach this matter 
in an impartial spirit,” said Jeremy with 
dignity. ‘ Why, of course,” he went on 
eagerly ; “ now I know what I objected 
to in the scheme. It was the fact that 
it was an insurance.” 

“You did know it was called the 
Insurance Bill, dear?” said his wife 
meekly. 

“T am insured,” said Jeremy, dis- 
regarding her, “against death, fire, 
accident, workmen’s .compensation, 
burglary and hail. We have been 
married three years and nothing— 
absolutely nothing has happened. Un- 
known to myself there has evidently 
been growing up within me a deep dis- 
trust of insurance. I must have told 
myself that the thing was a fraud. 
And that was why I had this vague 
dislike of the Servant Tax.” 

“Tt’s the silly bother of it all that I 
mind.” 

“No, no,” said Jeremy eagerly. 
“You can’t put me off now. ‘The 
thought of Cook coming into the 
presence of a licked stamp for the first 
time in her life and catching mumps 
has made-a new man of me. Bother? 
Nonsense! Now I'll just show you.” 
He took out his watch, looked at it for 
a second, and said, ‘‘Go!” Then he 
dashed out of the room for his bicycle. 

In five minutes he was back again. | 

“ Your stamp,” he said, producing a} 
sixpenny one. ‘Four minutes, forty- 
nine seconds. In a month or two I 
should probably do it quicker. Of course 
we shall want more than one, but the 
postmistress tells me that you can buy 
three or four inarow with equal rapidity. 
Now we want a card to stick it on. 
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Sticking it on will be rather a solemn 
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business ; we must allow plenty of time 
for it.” ; 

“Oh, Jeremy, you are a silly!” 

“Tf this is to be a proper rehearsal I 
suppose we'd better have the servants 
in. No? Perhaps you’re right. Cook 
mustn’t catch anything until the in- 
surance people are ready forher. Now 
then. J shall lick this first one myself, 
and afterwards you and Baby can take 
alternate Saturdays. I know which 
side to lick because I asked at the post- 
office. In fact, the difficulties simply 
melt away when once one begins to 
attack them.” He rolled back his 


|sleeves, moistened the stamp and 


approached the card stealthily. “ Ob- 
serve!’’ he whispered. 

There was a sudden movement, and 
then Jeremy withdrew his hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said 
with a slight bow, “I thank you for 
your kind applause.” 

“Jeremy, you baby,” laughed his 
wife. 

“Every Saturday,” said Jeremy, 
summing up the position, “you will 
place four adhesive stamps on in the 
manner indicated. It will take you 
about five or six seconds. I shall 
ride into the village to purchase the 
stamps, and the little outing will do 
me good. You and the staff will run 
down Lioyp GeEorGE together for 
coming between mistress and maid, 
and your common hatred will be yet 
another bond between you. And, 
finally, Cook, after her first bout of 
whooping cough, will be completely 
reconciled to the small payment of 
threepence a week. If these are not 
rave and refreshing fruits I’m blessed 
if I know what are.” 

“ You've forgotten one thing,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy obstinately. 

“ Probably, dear. What is it?” 

“ That I know I’m right.” 

A. A. M. 





‘Sir William paused, breathing hard. The 
subject was wont to exe:te him more than any 
other. Then he added: ‘A man or woman who 
allowed a man or woman to marry his or her 
daughter or son without telling him or her that 
there was insanity in the family I would send to 
penal servitude for twenty years.’ ” 

** Daily Mail” feuilieton. 
There is a spaikle about Sir William’s 
conversation which is very rare now-a- 
days. All the same, if there wasn’t 
insanity in the family, his condemnation 
of the parents for not saying that there 
was might be considered rather severe. 





‘* Adjoining the kitchen department is the 
stove room, containing a large refrigerator with 
separate compartments for meats, poultry and 
fish, and a small compartment for the house- 
hold clerk.” —Englishman. 

This enables him to keep cool in an 
emergency. 
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‘* By-THE-BY, DEAR, I WANT A PACKET OF HAIR-PINS, 
” 





“T THINK I’LL gust G 
IN THE CARD-ROOM.” 
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THE LAST WORD 
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0 AND SEE 1F THERE’S ANYONE I KNoW 
“*Ricgur O—I’.i just HAVE 100 vr.” 
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IN COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 





*“ WE'LL LEAVE Borby IN THE NURSERY FIRST.” 
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*TnERE Now! I’VE FORGOTTEN THOSE HAIR-PINS AFTER ALL! 


NEVER MIND, WE'LL ALL COME AGAIN TO-MORROW.” 
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“TIERE WILL BE AN OLD ABUSING OF Gon’s PATIENCE AND THE KING'S Encuisu.”—Merry Wives of Windsor, 





WILLIAM. 
(A rather unfortunate Episode.) 

“ He pecks the gilded confines of his cage, 

He eats enormously but gets no fatter, 
He answers nothing to our persiflage, 

Ile who was warranted to chirp and chatter ; 
My father thinks that he is off his head, 

So we have mewed him in our topmost garret,—”’ 
That was (in substance) what Miss Thompson said 

About her parrot. 


And I, in part from friendliness with her, 

In part from anguish for the poor brute’s sorrow, 
Said, “I will do my best that voice to stir; 

Have him sent round to me some time to-morrow.” 
So William came. Most anxiously I thought 


What authors he would like, what honeyed words heed, 


And in the intervals went out and bought 
Sugar and bird-seed. 


At last I cried, “ The Muse!” and every morn 
Sat down beside the bars and read him pieces 

Of the high poets’ pages, thumbed and worn, 
Battles and old romance and kings’ deceases ; 

I read him “ Thyrsis” and I read him “ Maud,” 
Browning and Keats, and every favourite writer, 

But still he stuffed and still his cage he clawed, 

The dashed old blighter. 


But on the ninth day, as I droned aloud 

Some song of Swinsurnr's full of flowery riot, 
There seemed a lifting of oblivion’s cloud ; 

He closed his dexter eye; he grew more quiet ; 
Some change in that wild-savage heart occurred ; 


























He scemed to say, “ This dumbness was dissembling ” ; 
Almost I seemed to catch the golden word ; 
His mouth was trembling. 


But, ere he spoke, Miss Thompson took him back, 
And IJ, in good hopes that the bird was better 
And sure to find again the long lost knack, 
Expected hour by hour some thankful letter ; 
And then I met Miss Thompson in the street, 
And unsuspectingly took off my bowler,— 
I think I never saw a face so sweet 
Look quite so Polar. 
Worried with apprehens‘ons, faint and weak 
I sought her brother James, a rare good fellow, 
And said to him at once, “ Did William speak ? 
Was it from ‘ Atalanta’ or ‘ Sordello’ ?” 
And James replied to me: “Some British tar, 
One of the kind whose breasts are bronzed and oaken, 
Must have taught William first in days afar ; 


William as spoken.” IVOE. 





“HALDANE CLUB 
NEW UNIONIST ORGANISATION ” 


says The Singapore Free Press, always first with the news; | 
‘but apparently it is still uninformed about the Asquith 
'Club for the repeal of the Parliament Act. 


From an advt. in The Standard of the Rifle Brigade’s 
Battalion Orders for a Sunday Route March :— 
° ‘*Trains: Met. Ry., Baker-st., 19.3 a.m. ; Dist. Ry., Mansion House, 
9.36. 
ittend please apply to Cr.-Sergt., stating which line they will travel by.” 
| Most of those who cannot attend will probably be found 
| travelling by the Brighton Line. 





Ry. ticketsissued at drill hall on Wed. ; members who cannot 
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“SERMONS IN STONES.” 


“I COULD LISTEN MORE ATTENTIVELY, MADAM, TO YOUR PLEAS, WERE IT NOT FOR 


THESE CONCRETE ARGUMENTS WHICH I FIND RATHER DISTRACTING.” 


—-——-—-— 


Joun Burt (to Non-militant Suffragist). 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 20.—Whatever flood of conviction 
may swell the breast of an honourable 
Member regarding another on the 
opposite benches it is a gross breach 
of order to tell him that he lies. 
Ditton, at least on one occasion, 
brusquely broke the rule, with conse- 
quence that he was suspended from 
service of House and enjoyed quite a 
little holiday. There are, however, 
ways familiar to old Parliamentary 
Hands of safely getting out of the 
difiiculty. To-night Liuoyp GroreGr, 
in one of frequent protests against 
perversions of the principles and_pro- 
posals of National Insurance Bill, deftly 
scored. Denounced particular state- 
ment as a gross patent misrepresenta- 
tion. 


more accurate.” 


The other night Tim Heraty proudly 


alluded to CHANCELLOR OF ISXCHEQUER 
as “My boy,” meaning that Lioyp 
GrorGE had studied Parliamentary 
style in his private school. Whilst 
the pupil may be promising the master 
retains pre-eminence. In the roaring 
Eighties, when Parnellism was in fu!! 
bloom and Tim one of its choicest 
petals, C.-B., at the time an Under 
Secretary not dreaming of the Premier- 
ship, happened to drop an observation 
which to a strictly logical mind, consti- 
tutionally opposed to dereliction from 
exactitude, called for rebuke. 

“T know very well, Mr. Speaker,” 
said Tim, turning to the Chair and 
recognising its majesty by a friendly 
nod, “ you will not allow me to 
call the honourable gentleman 
aliar. So Irefrain from doing 

» 


House was aghast. Angry 
cries of “Order!’’ rose from 
shocked Ministerialists. But 
Tim had measured his ground 
carefully. SpEAKER was not 
able to call him to order, and 
he proceeded to end of dis- 
course. 

Business done—In Com- 
mittee on Insurance Bill. 

Tuesday.—I\nsurance Bill at 
last out of Committee. Mem- 
bers salute the happy hour 
with sigh of relief, Ministerial- 
ists breaking into a cheer. 
Been a terrible time, the heat 
and burden of it borne by 
Something like a score of 
Members. Prince ARTHUR, 
whilst still with us at the post 
of Leadership, met the situa- 
tion with charming frankness. 








JOHN | 


“There is,’”’ he added, “‘ a shorter | 
| 
word one might use and it would be} 
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It was a difficult one. With recol- 
lection of what happened when dealing 
with Old Age Pensions, it hehoved the 
Opposition to walk warily. It would 





* Our old friend ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS.” 
Mr. A. C. Morton.) 
never do for them to declare open 
enmity against a measure affecting the 
interests of millions of people, most of 
whom had votes, and those that had 
not knew others who had. At same 
time it was possible, indeed a bounden 








THE LION AND 


THE UNICORN. 
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duty, to improve the Bill by moving 


‘amendments. 


That involved close study of a 
document bristling with alleged facts 
and confusing figures. They created an 


wtmosphere in which Prince Artaiur 
was not habitually what you may call | 


ut home. Accordingly he deputed task 


of watching Bill from Front Opposition | 


Bench to Harry Forster, who has 


accomplished task in manner that adds | 


greatly to budding Parliamentary | 
reputation. As for Princr ARTHUR, as 


soon as House got into Committee on 
the Bill he strolled out, in manner 
reminiscent of the famed strategist 

** Who fled full soon on the first of June 

And bade the re t keep fighting.” 

Kxample followed by majority of 
Members from both sides, some two 
score, occasionally three, remaining to 


‘earry on work of the sitting. 


Marvel of prolonged episode is 
CHANCELLOR OF ExcHrequer. Not 


physically robust, he has not shirked 
an hour’s attendance through the long 
tedious wrangle. True, when it re- 
commenced to-day he showed some 
sign of being beaten at last. It was 
our old friend ALPHEUS CLEoPHAS, of 
whom not much is seen or heard in 
these dull times, who did it. It is not 
only in Committee that burden of 
the Bill rests on shoulders of CHaAn- 
‘CELLOoR. At Question-time Gentlemen 
on both sides submit conundrums care- 
fully drafted in solitude of their chamber, 
which they expect him to answer off- 
hand. This afternoon ALpHEUS CLEO- 
PHAS wanted to know “whether, in 
Clause 14, sub-section (5) (a), page 14 
of the National Insurance Bill as re- 
‘printed, the term persons, firms, and 
bodies corporate will include 
grocers holding patent medicine 
licences and at present selling 
medicines and invalid foods 
recommended by doctors?” 

When the lists were re- 
opened and the tourney recom- 
menced, the CHANCELLOR, 
temporarily knocked over by 
ALPHEUs, bucked up again. 
To this end Witte Prep 
contributed a personal attack, 
to which he replied with vigour 
that might have suggested to 
the uninformed that it was 
his first and only speech for a 
| fortnight. This effort turned 
| -out to be prelude to long 
masterly defence of the clause 
| which brings domestic servants 
{ within operation of proposed 
Act. Rewarded by seeing 
Ministerial majority run up to 
| 146 in a House of 336. 

Business done.—Insurance 
Bill through Committee. 

















_taken in the bloom of comparative , 
| youth which did not prove a success. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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| semblance to the well-known statuette of) 











Friday.—Other achievements apart, | Table. “ Batrour! Batrour!” they 
Paixce Artuur’s claim to renown) cried, as if Cuter SECRETARY were a 
ga'ned at Westminster might rest on} person so dear to their hearts that 
reforms in Parliamentary procedure|they could not endure half-an-hour's 
introduced and carried by him when | unnecessary separation. So CHIEF 
in office. None other has done so|}Secretary was compelled to be in 
much in direction of making House’ 
of Commons a business-like organisa- 
tion. There was one new departure , 


It should be added that it did not take | 


the form of a new or amended Standihg | 
Order, being simply a personal habit 
which he attempted to graft upon | 
Parliamentary work of Irish Secretary. | 
When Prince Artuur held that} 
office the Nationalist Members, or such | 
as happened to be out of prison at the! . 
moment, worried him with intricate, | 
incessant questions. Process of inter- 
rogation and answer rarely occupied less | 
than half an hour. Midway through the | 
Session it occurred to him that answers ~ 
having been prepared in the Trish Office * The Prime MINISTER is invariably in his 
there was no need why the manuscript | ’!4¢¢ at question-time. 
should be read aloud*by the CHIEF) his place to answer questions. As for 
SrcrETARY in person. Looking round | poor Kixc-Harman he never recovered 
for a big, tall, stalwart person capable! the shock. 
of undertaking the job of deputy, he, After an interval of 25 years this 
fixed upon Kinc-Harman. | experiment is renewed. It is adopted 
Experiment did not last long. Par- not by a single ‘Minister but by 
nellites roared deprecation when the} whole galaxy. Oddly enough Inisu 
burly figure of the Deputy appeared at Srucrerary of to-day is one of the two 
aes se es | exceptions. Saint AUGUSTINE BrerELL’s 
golden notes are still heard in reply to 











f e 1 


‘Irish Members in these haleyon days. 
| Prime Misister is invariably in his 
|place at question-time and usually 
replies in person. For the rest, heads 
of departments turn on their juniors to 
read replies. 

As on average only one in ten of 
printed Questions daily submitted is of 
public interest, the new custom does 
not perhaps greatly matter. 
be well to make a note of it for the 
information of the New Zealander, of 
whom we hear little in these days, 
| but who is understood to be mak- 
ling his way slowly to the vicinity of 
St. Paul's. 
| Business done.—Report stage of Coal 
Mines Bill. On Clause dealing with 
margin of safety, Government Majority 
1 drops to 9. 











THE ADVERTISEMENT 
NUISANCE. 
WHEN at the District station 








I catch my morning train 
And find behind the portals 
Rib Bai sae = A melting mass of mortals, 


“SarntT AUGUSTINE BimrE.i’s golden notes.” 
(The right hon. gentleman’s growing re- 


Disgust and indignation 
Throb fast ia every vein, 
When at the District station 

I catch my morning train. 


THACKERAY is the delight of all observers.) 





questions, comparatively few, put by | 


It may | 
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When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye 
And read its rude, crude questions 
And personal suggestions, 
Still fiercer grows the feeling 
That things are all awry 
When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye. 


Ave you becoming podgy, 

And are you growing plain ? 
Has your once manly figure 
Begun to lose its vigour ? 

Do people call you stodgy— 

Hint water on the brain ? 
Are you becoming podgy 

And are you growing plain ? 


From all this weary welter 

OF questions coarse and crude 
[ turn with wrath infernal 
To read my morning journal, 
ixpecting there a shelter 

Where one is not pursued 
By all this weary welter 

Of questions coarse and crude. 


A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 

Fain, fain would I ignore it, 

But I am stuck before it. 

My fury grows more frantic, 
My eyes are glued to where 

A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 


It asks: Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate ? 
Attractive? I? Don’t speak of it! | 
Strap-hanging—oh! the cheek of it! | 
My nerves become more active, 

And as I grow irate 
It asks: Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate ? 


Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay ? 

It may for half-a-guinea 

Be learnt by any ninny. 

Ten shillings and a tanner 
Is all you have to pay 

Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay. 


Your jests have lost their lustre? 





Your quips no longer flow ? 
The writer guarantees you 
Results that can’t but please you: | 
Again your friends will cluster 
Around you, even though 
Your jests have lost their lustre, 
Your quips no longer flow. 


And thus my many failings 


Are evermore rubbed in. 


When wifely comment ceases 
To pull me all to pieces, 
On hoardings, prints and palings 
The hateful ads. begin, 
And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 
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| Poetic Visitor (at studio. ** WW At QUALITY ! WHAT ATMOSPHERE ! WHAT——” 
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Golf Maniac. “* WuAtT A CARRY!’ 











=n anu a after this gigantic query. ‘“ You were 
A LIMITED SUFFRAGE. only trying to ion a a lemon.” 

I nap not seen Agatha since the da‘e| J chuckled noiselessly in my s!eeve— 
of the great announcement, and I was |a difficult feat which requires practice. 
not altogether surprised, when at last |‘This, no doubt, is very gratifying to 
I did meet her, to find a purple, white | you,” I said. “Most gratifying. And 
and green rosette brandished in be-'so the Government have not behaved 
| wildering spirals and figures of eight so badly, after all?” 
before my eyes. | This would have been a dangerous 
| “Now what have you got to say?” 
| She demanded, her eyes sparkling. 


| but Agatha, to do her justice, is a rea- 
| “ Many things,” I answered. “It’s sonable soul, and therefore does not 
| @nice morning. You are looking well. | always follow her leaders. She acknow- 
| How is your Aunt Jane? “4 |ledged that, considering the difficulties 
| “Who said I should never have a!of the position, the Government had 
| 

' 


Vote? Yah!” |behaved wisely and even generously, 


“Dear me, has anything fresh hap- | and added, characteristically, that they | 


| pened ?” I asked innocently. 
| “Anything fresh!” shea almost! would like to kiss every one of them. 

| Shrieked. | * Don’t you know that; “ But, of course,” [remarked casually 
| Asgt ITH 1s going to pass a U niversal when she had finished, “your elation 
| Suffrage Bill—One Man One Vote—| is, after all, quite unjustified, since you 
| and that it’s to be left to the Commons | personally are not affected.” 

to decide whether it shall apply to! (This is the place to mention that 
Women—and that two-thirds of the | Agatha was twenty-seven last birthday. 
Members are in favour of Votes for;I know it; but she doesn’t know I 
Women—and that means that all| know.) 

Women will have the Vote—One| “Me not affected’ Of course I 
Woman One Vote—and that you jolly}am, silly! I shall get a Vote like 
Well owe me a box of chocolates? | every otler Woman.” 

But of course you know it,” she! “Not at all,” I said airily, “As a 
added, when she had found her breath! matter of fact a comparatively in- 











as 








question to put to a Militant Suffragette, | 


were all perfect dears, and that she) 





| 


significant number of old ladies will | 





get the Vote, even if the Commons do ! 


;as you expect. Didn’t you know, on 
\haven’t you realized, that the Govern- 
iment’s idea is to give votes only to 


| » 
persons over twenty-five years of 
age?” 
“ What! 
| ‘Precisely. Of course you didn't 


think of that, did you? No, my dear 
Agatha, the Bill may pass and you will 
not vote. You cannot go to the Polling 
Station and look the Presiding Officer 
‘in the face and say, ‘ Behold, I acknow- 
ledge that I am twenty-five. Give me 
a Vote.” Few women could do that. 
Years, Agatha, will pass by, and you will 
not vote. Empires will rise and fall, 
| dynasties will be swept away, and you 
will not vote. The South Pole will be 
reached, aeroplanes will circle the earth 
in two days, the Cup will again come 
South, and still you will not vote.” 
It was some time before Agatha 
could speak. ‘“Oh!” she gasped at 
‘length, (“1 think they ’re the meanest, 
‘meanest, meanest set of pigs on 
earth!” 

To prove that I can be magnanimous, 


[ shall not remind her for a few days 
about the box of cigarettes she owes 


me. 








—-_—__—_—- - 
a - — 


BEAUTY ADORNED. 
THERE is many a true word spoken 
in jest. There is many an untrue word 
spoken in love. Aspodestera had 
spoken the former, when she said 
lightly that she should not be surprised 
to hear that I was going to a really 
good tailor for my next suit and that 
right soon. She had, I feared, spoken 
the latter when she called me “her 
dearest and best.” No woman's dearest 
and best could be clothed in the kind of 
clothes which she said that I was then 
wearing, 

“ Pshaw!” said I (of course I never 
really used a word like tl:at), as I con- 
templated the window of the Bondiest 
of Bond Street tailors, Tur tailor, in 
| fact. I marked the solitary and price- 
| less trouser length, casually draped over 
a lonely pedestal therein. ‘Pshaw! I 
will not be an wsthete; I will be a 
man. I will go inside and tell him so.” 

I went inside, but I did not tell him 
SQ. j 








| In the course of my legal career I 
have told many a bigger and more im- 
| posing man than myself that he was, 
| practically, a liar. I have rebuked a 
Judge of the High Court to his face, and 
[ have made my way undaunted into 
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room and arranged myself in a chair 
in the corner, where even the light of 
the fire could not shine on me. Then 
I referred to the painful subject, and 
told her that she might, if she liked, 
break off the engagement. 

* But I love you,” she declared, “ for 
yourself.” 

“Then yours,” I retorted, “must be 
a love as pertinacious as it is blind. 
Even so, I doubt if I ought to allow 
the worst woman, let alone the best, to 
attach herself for life to so loathsome a 
spectacle as I.” 

at % *% % * 

Ten days later 1 found myself in the 
Bond Street sanctum, and surveyed 
with incredulous joy the reflection of 
myself in the mirror. The aristocrat 
and the divinity were in attendance. 
The gentleman was -below-stairs, en- 
gaged, by special request, in burning 
or otherwise destroying for ever my 
cast-off rags; an unpleasant job, but 
to him, I venture to think, a labour of 
love. 

“Tell me,” I said to the divinity, 
“is that delicately tinted and exqui- 
sitely shaped image which I behold— 
is it really my own?” 

“ May I ask, Sir,” he answered, “are 
' you satisfied with it?” 
| Satisfied!” I ejaculated. 





I was 


the very House of Lords and there! thinking of the whole picture, he of 
| yawned while my learned leader ex-| the frame only, but in either case the 
pounded the Law, yawned in the very | word was inadequate. “ Now at last I 
| presence of the Woolsack and without! appreciate and understand,” I said, 
troubling to put my hand in front of my “the depth of Aspodestera’s love for it.” 


mouth. I have done even more than | , . ; ‘. + 
| that; I have kissed Aspodestera when! TJ turned up all the lights in Aspo- 
| she was not only unwilling but passion- | destera’s sitting-room and placed myself 
| ately prohibitive. But in the presence | jn a chair in the most central and 
of the Tailor I was overcome. conspicuous part of it. All that was 


” ’ b 4 . ° ! . 
“I have come,” I said meekly, “to needed to make things complete was 
be measured for a suit,” and thereupon | the limelight full on me. 


[ was measured and dismissed. 1 do; « Aspodestera,” said I, “I’m not so 
not suggest that I was approved of. I! sure that I shall not break off that 
' admit that I was not very willingly | encasement myself.” 
' tolerated. But I think, on the whole,;  « Why? ” she cried. 

that I was forgiven. The gentleman! Joye me?” 

who measured me, the aristocrat who| « Yes, T love you all right, but I feel 
| made a note of the dimensions, and the | perhars that I ought to do better.” 
| divinity who planned a cut-away waist-|~ She seemed hurt that I could even 
coat and referred to the weather, these! conceive of any girl being better than 
informed me, in language without; she, She was right to be hurt; there 
words, that I was disreputable. I} jg and could be, no better. 
begged them to believe that my own | * Rather,” I said, correcting myself 
wardrobe had been stolen or burnt,'and at the same time catching sight 
leaving the choice to them, and that: of myself in another lucky mirror, “I 
my present plumes were borrowed. | fee] that I might be doing an unwar- 
Possibly they did believe; more prob-! rantable injury to the whole of your 
ably they forgave me, just because! sex if I gave myself to one member 
| they were sorry for me. At any rate! of it for good.” ~ 

they allowed me to pass out of their 
frent-door, taking upon themselves all 
risk of the disgrace I might do them, 


“Don't you 





©The truth of Harry Vardon’s asseveration 
is being gradually and continually forced home, 
4 a tt i + and golf will soon he generally regarded as ‘a 
Returned to Aspodestera'’s address, | funng game.’"—Daily Chronicle, 
| i lowered all the lights in the sitting-| Not by us. 
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THE CRWTH., 

[Crwth—a kind of violin wich six strings 
formerly much used in Wales. —Diclionery.] 
Wuen Scottish warriors scale the scarp 

To plaintive pipes, and Erin’s ywth 
Still proudly point to Tara’s harp, 

How is it, Wales, you spur the 

crwth ? 


Your Principality may boast 
A leek-emblazoned flag, but 'strwth, 
My gallant friend, you're but the ghost 
Of what you’d be beneath a crwth, 


With Cymric zeal, with Druid touch 
Your bards still go it nail and twth, 

And yet the instrument they clutch 
Is simply nothing to a crwth. 


That native ire your Sagas show—— 
Compare the tale of Gelert’s slwth— 
Had disappeared long years ago 
If you had tuned this magic crwth. 


And Mr. Georce, Carnarvon’s joy, 
Might well have lost his ways 
unewth 
Had he but learned, when still a boy, 
To calm his passions on a crwth. 





THE LEARNER. 

“You see, my man,” I said, “ this is 
a telephone, and you speak through 
here and listen through this, and if you 
hear what the man at the other end 
says you write it down, and if you 
don’t you tell him to speak louder.” 

My pupil was a Territorial Sapper, 
“under instruction” in the Fortress 
Exchange Office. 

Do you think you could manage to 
send a message ?’’ I said, after 1 had 
spent a good deal of my valuable time 
in explaining the parts of the rather 
tricky ‘ 20-line Switchboard.” 

“7 think I could try, Sir,” said the 
man as he took up the receiver. 

“What is your job in private life?” 
I asked, 

“T am an operator in the National 
Telephone Company, Sir,” he replied. 
“ What message shall I send?” 





‘Tn it Lhave a record of the gifts I have given 
every one of my relatives and friends for the 
last four years, and there are enough pages left 
for the record to continue for another four years, 
allowing four years to the page.” 

Daily Chronicle, 


How many pages are there in the book ? 
Quick! .. . Two—that’s right. 





To Lapies.—Through broken engagement, 

lovely half-hoop diamond ring. . . . Also 
exceptionally clever pet African Grey Talking 
Parrot.”—Church Times. 
Is the advertiser’s sudden adoption of 
the Silent Life quite wise? So com- | 
plete a change may be too much for 
him (or her ?). 

















| 


' running, but with the same horse.”’— | 


| 
| 


| among racing owners not only because | 


| eorncr of the great liner was searched, 
| but in vain: no trace of Lord Lost- | 
| withiel and the pretty governess could | 
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GEMS FROM THE LADY 
NOVELISTS. 
z. 
«Sin WituiaM Puntz was unique | 


he had won the Derby three times! 


~ 


SS 


i 


} 
j 
i 
} 
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From High. Stakes, by Virginia Mas- 
terman (Bills and Boom). 
I. 


SSA 


| 


“In spite of the heavy sea every | 


SS 


= Saas : . 


| befound. At last someone thought of | 
' the billiard saloon, and, lo and behold! | 
| there they were, deep in the mysteries | 
| of cork pool.”—From Jt was a Lass of | 
| Our Town, by Mrs. Foljambe Cross | 
i (Redding and Co.). | 
lil: | 
| «No sooner was the lawyer seated | 
‘than Jane, the neatest-handed of! 
| Phyllises, went to the cupboard, and 

| bringing from it a seed cake and a 

, decanter of champagne laid them on 

| the table. But the lawyer assured her 

| mistress that he was in no need of. 
| refreshment.”—From I’olk at Middle-| ¢ 
bury, by Esther Soper (Drakeworth 
and Co.). 


— 
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IV. 
“ Fastidious even in the merest trifles | 
| Sir Lucian never paid less than a shil- | 
| ling for a box of 25 cigarettes, nor did | 
he ever smoke one that was not gold- | 
| tipped.”—From Sons of Mammon, hy 
| Amabel Fripp (John Broad). : 
v. 
“Lily was a born musician, whose | 
| natural talents had been cultivated by | “- 
| assiduous study with the best masters. , 
| Like a good bowler she had an absolute 


New Gerinan Governess. 


Reginald. ‘ Cuanyspis.” 
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“Zo MUCH FOR ZAT G 
ZE OZZER GREAT GENIUS ALWAY GOUPLED IN OUR MINDS WIZ SCHILLER?” 























REAT GENIUS. AND VAT ALSO IS ZE NAME 








sense of pitch, and the sound of her rich | he had won the rubber by a lofty 
Panag ha ne : consecutive | slashing stroke to cover point, for 
os Ace el tags etter ge iwhich the batsman ran five before it 
make St Cecilia tealous » Brom Fickle a eae or boundary, —v pow s 
| Lily i Sinai me ; * Atta ag at a blow. —From The Golden 
ao zenby (Blewer | Spoon, by Madeline Pilditch (Rummer 
L Yr). and Thynne). 
. VI. —— VIII. 
ioe — < eS Finance was Wilfrid’s foible. While 
Raaals of Mr. AC eeene B Mens he wasstill at Harrow he kept a bucket- 
| took é - o —— oe nr ishop, at which several young scions 
| Oxf a first in the Greats Tripos at/of the oldest families were frequent 
Nene Gil dimen ice rd the | customers, and at an age when most 
hey Mga eee = “p Paying | young men are thinking chiefly of socks 
Mus. Bac. for the O.U.F.C., in the | jhe had achieved the proud distinction 
of being hammered on the Stock Ex- 


_ first year of his residence at Christ | 
eee College.” —From The Ordeal of | change.” —From Mary’s Fifth Husband, 
xeriram. Binyon, by Dorothy Bagshot by Ada Pippit (Bindells and Tosher). 
IX. 


(Garbidge and Co.). 
| } = ° . 
“Angus Fitzalan in his popular 


VII. | 
“Ralph Bickersteth was the idol of | Oxford days was known as ‘ Henley’ 
the Oval crowd, and no wonder. In| Fitzalan—a sobriquet he had earned 





| the evucial test match against Australia |by the never-to-be-forgotten race in 


which he won the Great Challenge 
Cup. . The ferrymen of the picturesque 
river-side town still tell of the terrible 
set look in Angus’s eyes as he kept 
them fixed on the distant goal. Even 
Mildred on the bank failed to attract 
his attention, though you may be sure 
she did her best to convey to him her 
love andencouragement. Rowing men 
still relate with a note of deep admir- 
ation in their tones that Fitzalan pu'led 
a greater number of strokes during the 
race than had ever been pulled before.” 
—From Winning Through, by Mester 
Fawley (Horatio Box). 





From a report of the Hawke-Olympic 
case :— 

‘‘What caused your head to turn to port? 
—In my opinion suction, pure and simple.” 
We have noticed this phenomenon at 
dinner, when the ladies have with- 
drawn. 
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ROM A MEDIAEVAL “ MORNING 
POST.” 


To Mercers, BRoODERERS, AND 
Orners. We, Arthur, give Notice (to 
such as can read same) that we will 
not be responsible for any more Debts 
contracted by our wife, Guinevere.— 
(iiven at our Castle at Tintagel. 

To Suny Lapyr.—Awaited thee by 
the Moate till nigh three of the clock 
lhut received nothing but a Drenching 
ly reason of the Ladder of Rope having 





| most mysteriously given way! Truly 





this is not the Tryst that I expected 
and I am like to die of Chagrin !—Dts- 
TRACTED TROUBADOUR. 

To Distracted Troveapour.—Get 
you gone, Maudlin Minstrel! [ like 
thee not and will drop boiled Oil upon 
thy addled Head when next I see it. 
Moreover, my Guardian hath sworn to 
slit thy Gizzard; so beware !—Suy 
LADYE. 

To GenTLES AND SrupLes.—lIsaac of 
York, having recovered from recent 
operation (dental), gives Notice that he 
will advance divers Monies to Barons, 
Iisquires and Gentlefolk in need of 


| same at a rate of Interest, per mensem, 


that cannot fail to occasion Surprise. 
But be it known that Isaac holds no 
commerce with Infants, and Churls of 
base degree. 

' Uncomeny DAMsELS AND GENTLE- 
WOMEN rendered beauteous and well- 
favoured by Mistress Joane at her 
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straw for the comfort of Squires return- 
ing at a late Hour. 

Userut Varnet seeks employment 
with Knight. Is well proportioned, 
can clean Armour and understands the 
loading of an Arquebus. An abstainer 
Trom Mead: moderate Gages. 

WanTED, a Partner (dormant) who 
will finance advertiser’s unsurpassable 
Device for selecting the winning Steeds 
at Tourneys and Trials of Speed. This 
is indeede a Mine of Golde, and needeth 
but a trial—Smprex, Piccadilly. 








TALKS WITH VISIONARIES. 
Tur THEATRE ARCHITECT. 

I met him first years ago; and I 
remember his enthusiasm and fine 
ardour as he outlined his intentions; 
remember almost his exact words, so 
much in earnest was he. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am going to 
revolutionise all that discomfort. It’s 
so simple a matter—once you can 
get the owner of the theatre to 


agree. There’s the matinée hat, for 
example. Women won’t take them off 


unless they are made to, that’s certain. 
The idea that people behind either can- 
not see or want to see is equally foreign 
to their mind, even although they sit 
behind an impenetrable barrier them- 
selves. Women in swagger hats are 
like that, bless them! But why should 
they take their hats off? If architects 





did their duty they would never have 


Parlour in Bonde Street in Saint James,|to; because a large part of the 
where all manner of potent and rare} architect's task is to enable one row of 


Unguents (Soape, to wit) may be had. 
ended Larde for the complexion, at 
no more than two groates for an ounce, 
and superfluous Hair plucked out with 
ull the ease imaginable. Testimonials 


; from Mimes, Mummers, and all manner 
| of Smart Folk. 


a = ae 


| 
| 
| 
L. 


MERLIN, THE PRrorounD WorRKER OF 
WonpeErs and Master of Sorcerie, ac- 
quainteth Merriemakers, Hostes, and 
others that he will, for an Honorarium, 
attend Banquets and Entertainments 
And display divers Trickes and Wiles 
of Legerdemain, which mystify such 
us behold them. Merlin produceth a 
living Rabbit from Helmet or Casque, 
and causeth a borrowed Tester to 
disappear into Space! 

To Country Fok and all desirous 
of viewing London and the sights 
thereof. The Blue Lion Inn over by 
Charing is the most easily come by, 
and the price of Board and Lodgment 
such as will not offend any. The 
Hoste is one who can discourse in many 
strange Languages and Tongues, so 
that he can be understood of all. A 
stout Porter conveys Travellers’ Gear to 
their Chambers, which are well-ordered; 
and there is abundance of clean bright 


people to see over another row’s heads. 
[That 's what architects are for, and 
that’s what I shall do. It merely 
means giving the floor of the stalls and 
pit a steep slope.” 


“Ah, why?” he echoed. ‘ Because 
no one has the pluck to stay away 
from theatres until it is, chiefly,” he 
veplied. ‘ Because no English people 
out for entertainment have the sense or 
courage to combine, having the terrible 
fear that while they are combining they 
will lose their twopenny - halfpenny 
amusement. And then the gallery,” 
he continued. “That is not so easy 
because it is so high up. The stage 
being above the pit stalls you can 
‘guarantee everybody a view; but to 
‘do so in the gallery you must reduce 
the number of seats. Do you know,” 
hesaid, “there is not a gallery in 
London from which everyone who has 
paid for a seat can see without stand- 
ing, and many cannot see even then. 
Yet the stupid sheep go on buy- 
ing seats. No combination, again. 
In order that everyone may see, 
sitting, the number of rows must be 





“Then why isn’t it done?’ I asked. | 
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rows as at present, with alternate seats 
and blanks. Then no one would be 
immediately behind anyone else. I am 
interested in this because I have been 
to so many galleries myself and have 
suffered enough. Nothing like personal 
knowledge. Have you ever watched the 
difference in the way that a barmaid 
and a barman open a bottle of Bass? 
The barmaid, who does not drink Bass, 
or, if she does, has never thought 
whether or not it was clear, shakes 
the bottle and empties it. The barman, 
who knows the nature of beer in- 
stinctively, is careful with it and does 
not pour out the lees. It is the same 
with our profession. Those of us who 
have lived in uncomfortable houses can 
design comfortable ones; those who 
have visited theatres where the cheaper 
public cannot see will try to improve 
their conditions. 

“Then,again,” he continued, “T shall 
arrange that people can enter and leave 
the stalls without putting everyone 
near them to inconvenience and even 
pain. It merely means a little less 
profit for the manager, that is all.” 

« Yes,” I echoed, gloomily as a Dean, 
“that is all.” 

“ But you don’t think so poorly of 
managers as that?- They’ll do very 
well, especially when it is known that 
the theatre is so comfortable.” 

“And yet,’ I said, “the uncomfortable 
theatres are crowded to-day.” 

His face fell a little, but he soon 
recovered ; and so he went on, touching 
on various other points connected with 
theatre construction—safety under fire, 
and so forth—all proving how curiously 
this branch of building has remaincd 
stationary while all kinds of enterprise 
have been shown in others. 
| Well, as I say, that was many years 
ago, and I lost sight of him completely, 
although I remembered his words. 
Last week I saw himagain. Curiously 
enough, he had been in my thoughts 
very recently, for I had been in a five- 
shilling seat at Covent Garden to see 
the Russian dancers, and being at the 
side and everyone else in the same rows 
having to stand I had to stand too. 
It was the next day that I saw him. 
I had to visit the St. Pancras Work- 
house on business, and I noticed a 
familiar face. It was my visionary 
among the inmates. 





© The fireman in charge took the small party 
round, and one of the figures to which the guide 
called special attention was the wax effigy of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself. ‘That,’ said the fire- 
man, ‘is the chief of the Chinese insurgents,’ 
never thinking he was talking to the original of 
the figure.” 
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reduced by half at least, or the same | Daily Mail for this. 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE RACE. 


Kale. 

Mistress. *‘ Now, KATE, SINCE YOU 
SIX AUNTS, AND NINE COUSINS. 

Kate. “VeEny WELL, MaA’AM. 
NEW BABY.” 


‘*Ty you PLEASE, Mum, May I Go ——” 


I WAS GOING TO ASK you IF I 
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HAVE BEEN WITH ME YoU HAVE BEEN AWAY TO THE FUNERALS OF TWO MOTHERS, FOUR UNCLES, 
I WisH YoU CLEARLY TO UNDERSTAND THAT I WILL HAVE NO MORE DEATHS IN YOUR FAMILY.” 
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COULD HAVE AN HOUR OFF THIS AFTERNOON TO SEE MY SISTER'S 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue chief reason why I found myself (with the best will 
in the world) unable to enjoy Mr. Winutam pr Moraan’s 
latest novel, A Likely Story (HrtNEMANN), is that, while 
the characters are as lifelike as ever, the story in which 
they figure is too wildly unlike anything even remotely 
possible. You know what Mr. De MoraGan’s people are 
by this time, and their engaging practice of using just 
the inconsequent, ungrammatical speech of rcal human 
beings. That, and their author's quaint trick of reporting 


them phonetically, have endeared them to countless readers. | 


But to find all these jolly and companionable folk mixed up 
in a stupid story about a picture that talks is, for me at 
least, simply exasperating. Not content indeed with the 
loquacity of the original painting, Mr. De Morcay wants 
us to suppose that even amateur photographs of it become 
endowed with the same power of speech. Well, as I say, 
I’m sorry, but I really can’t quite stomach it. Of course 
I appreciate the fact that the whole thing is only a kind of 
joke on the author's part at the expense of his critics. 
They blamed him, he says (in a personal epilogue, which is 


far the most entertaining chapter in the book), for deserting 
Victorianism in fayour of historical romance: very well, 


then, in the present work he will combine the two methods 
by means of a medieval picture that enters into the life of 
a modern household. The drawback to this pleasantry is 





confound the unoffending public a vast deal more. But 
now that Mr. Dre Moraan has had his retort we may hope, 
in the name of all those to: whom his peculiar gifts are very 
dear, that “it never can happen again.” 


When I say that Penny Monypenny (Suita, Enver) is 
a novel of Scotch character, you will possibly exclaim, 
with my very cordial agreement, that both the theatre and 
the libraries have lately had more than a sufficiency of 
Scotland. But be reassured. L’enny is Scotch with a 
certain difference ; and Mary and JANE FinpLaTer’s book 
about her contains scarcely a dozen lines of what could be 
called dialect. I am very sorry after this to have to add 
that its humour is pawky; but really this is the only word 
for the peculiar sparkling dryness that informs all the 
Misses FINDLATER’S writing, and invests even their most 
commonplace characters with individuality and charm. 
(Perhaps one should write it charrrm!) So many of these 
characters are introduced during the ample and leisurely 
course of the tale that it is quite impossible to mention all 
of them, or to retell their story in any detail. One figure 
however stands out in my memory: Lorin, the frail, whim- 
sical boy whom Pen loves throughout, whose long hair and ° 
outlandish ways are such a perplexity to his Scotch 
relatives, and who eventually migrates to Paris, and ends 
up as a journalist in Australia. When I tell you that his 
other name was JWeir, and that at one time he speaks of 
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| fragile darling and spoilt article, 
' over 
, cadent does so much and so 
_ liresomely concern himself, but 
| the universal spirit-of youth and 
| Spring, Earth and beauty, which 


_ and dominant only in such sim- 
‘ ple “mad” 


, the simple life; yet above all it 


and a very good tale, too, most 


: How The Centaur comes into it 
' is Mr. Buackwoop’s secret ; he 


| right moment to all who will 


hook so intrigued me as One of! 


of his native land “haunting h 


the memory im like a pas- 


sion,” you will perhaps agree with me that the authors 
| might have called him Robert Louis without making the 


likeness to a great. original much more obvious. In any 
case his is a figure new to fiction, and one that gives 
distinction to an interesting and capitally written book. 


A fortunate reader, happening upon The Centaur (Mac- 
MILLAN) might well delight himself m it but yet hesitate to 
recommend it to his friends. Lis hesitation would be due 
to his poor opinion not of the book but of the friends. 


Alone he must be captivated by the exquisite dream of 
Mr. Atcernon Bracxwoop; but in the cold atmosphere of 
later conversation he might not dare to set others upon the 
perusal of so much psychology, philosophy, even religion, 


relieved by so little of strong love interests or comic situa- 
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‘all blemishes of form, not of matter; that one is judging 
‘not by one’s real but by one’s confounded literary standards; 


jthat the whole thing gains in significance by the very. 
There is here no touch of’ 


| crudeness of the workmanship. 
| the genius of a Marie Crarre, but a rather clumsy record 
'of a pathetically groping aspiration and of a very fine and 
| splendid courage in the face of overwhelming odds. There 
|is in particular a detailed description of the way in which 
under an inequitable system the middleman exploits the 
handicraftsman; while the paralysing effect of the con- 
stant fear, and the not infrequent fact, of being out of work 
is grimly realised. Noone whocares to un ‘erstand realities 
should fail to read this kook. He will not wonder why for 
one such acorn that wins its oakhood there are so many 
twisted, broken or uprooted saplings. He will wonder 
what he would himself have made of Morocco Street. . . . 








tions. Taking all risks and with 


, Not literature, but something 





no reservations, I insist upon 
the splendour of the history and 
the beauty of the idea of this 
book. It is the story of one 
man’s soul; not that big, white, 








much more important. 


Mr. Sr. Jonn Lucas is an 


author whose work I have 
long watched with interest. 


Amongst other things, he has 





which the modern de- 


is born in all men, prematurely 
dies or is deliberately crushed 
in most, and remains vital 


fellows as Terence 
O'Malley. Itis, 1 say, a dream ; 
it is a thesis, an argument a 
protest, almos$ a sermon on 





is a tale, a tale of adventure, 


delicately and dramatically told. 


will divulge it at exactly the 











written the best verse about 
; Oxford of our generation, and at 
‘least one unusually clever novel. 
‘He has now, in Saints, Sinners, 
:and the Usual People (Buack- 
‘woop) proved his mastery of 
‘that rarest and most difficult 
,literary form, the really good 
‘short story. Not of course that 
| the twelve tales in this volume 
are all of the same high level 
,of achievement. They aren't. 
| But. several ‘of them, notably 
|‘*Expeditus”’ (the story of a 
‘luggage label that became a 
saint), and one, my personal 
favourite, called “The Diary of 
,a Short-Sighted Man,” seem to 
_me as good as anything of their 
'kind in English. A book that 
;contains these, and such an 














give ear to his message. 





Not for a long time has a 





A NEW SYSTEM OF BREATHING. 


THE WORLD'S WORKERS. 
XIIE.—A Puysican Cunrure ExvekrT HOPING TO INVENT 


exquisite little piece of word- 
painting as “The Demeter of 
Cnidos,” has more than justi- 
fied its existence as pure 








_ the Multitude by Georcr Acorn (HEINEMANN). It describes 
| the progress of a slum-child, by incredibly hard and squalid 
, ways, to the comparative haven of a self-respecting and 
| self-supporting manhood, shadowed with all the anxieties 
of irregular employment and increasing responsibilities. 
| For a while I could not bring myself to believe in the 
' authenticity of it all, and even thought that the susceptible 
_ Sage of the College Window, who writes an introduction, 


was himself by way of hedging when he wrote: “I have 


, reason to believe, indeed to krow, that the record is literally 


and exactly true.” Anyway, a higher critic could readily 
prove the thing a crude and stupid forgery, with its trivial 
inexactitudes, its palpable improbabilities, the obvious sug- 


_ gestions of derived as against direct observation, and such 
' profoundly false “literary”? touches as “The way m 
I “if y y my 


mother divided the loaves and fishes has left me a devout 


. believer in the miracle of the Galilean Sea’’—this of a 
_ mother’s capable distribution of a daily dole from the 
: Guardians ot two loaves of bread added to the “ occasional 
| kipper or haddock and touch of butter” bought by the 
jamily. But suddenly one realises that the blemishes are 


literature; while for the reader to whom pure literature 
is rather an uncomfortable and alarming thing to handle 
there is “The Statue of the Commander” to make him 
| smile, and “The Gorgon’s Head” to make his flesh creep. 
It is no use my trying to tell you the plot of any one of 
these, because (except, perhaps, in the last, which is frankly 
sensational, and works up to a climax that you had better 
not read just before going to bed) the matter of Mr. Lucas’s 
tales is of far less importance than their manner. They 
are always quite obviously the work of a poet who is also a 
scholar; which is just what gives them their peculiar 
quality and distinction. It will be interesting to see 
whether the wade tradition that short stories never sell 
will be falsified, now that the experiment has been made 
with such excellent materials. 





“The works at Delhi have swallowed up a large portion of the funds 
available for the conversation of British and Mahomedan monuments.’ — 


A pity, as this sort of “conversation” might lead to some 





really interesting reminiscences. 


——s 


Times of India — 
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A uapy novelist has a capital grudge 
against Mr. Lioyp GEorGE with his 


in making a certain passage in a book 
of hers which appeared before the Bill 
was printed quite ridiculous. ‘ Poor 
Martha,” she wrote, “was a typical 
domestic. She had the servant stamp 
all over her.” a 


their readers that the German Govern- 
ment intended to insist on Great 
Britain sacrificing Mr. Luoyp GrorGE 
as formerly M. DELcAssE was sacrificed. 
People over here, however, do not seem 
to have credited the ———- 

rumour. Anyhow, 

Consols failed to rise. 


Mr. MAsTERMAN has | 
offered a prize to the | 
first of his con-| 
stituents who gains| 
the maternity benefit | 
under the Insurance | ! J 
Act; but this must) \ 
not be taken as an! = 
expression of belief, x 
that Mr. Luoyp| 
GEORGE’S measure | 
vill never become law. | N 


A new vessel which | & 
has just been ordered SS 
for our Navy is to NS 
be called The Daisy. 
Frankly, we consider 
the mildness of this 
name a mistake. If 
recourse must be had 
to the plant world, we! __#“6 20nee. 
would suggest that)’ 4NOTHEE 


The'- 
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servant stamps, for he has succeeded | 








The incident, by the way, tends to 
confirm the theory that in the States 


'there is far less formality about the 


dispensing of justice than in our old- 
fashioned country. 


“Monarchs from the Inside” is the 
title of an article in T.P.’s Weekly. This 
sounds curiously like the reminiscences 
of a gentleman who has been dined off 





Several German newspapers informed 


The Captive. ‘INDEED, I TRUST NOT. 


ye \. : € eo 
by a Cannibal King. 


“Practical gifts rather than orna- 
mental,” The Hxpress informs us, “ are 
likely to be in demand this Christmas.” 
This emboldens us to express the wish 


that the anonymous admirer who on | 


previous occasions has so kindly sent 






















ucl s The' Ir’s THE FIRST I’VE SEEN AND I CONSIDER 
such names as LC cHar AS A SPECTACLE IT IS GROSSLY OVERRATED, WHILE THE COLD IS INTENSE.” 





: : 2 
| THE SLIDING SCALES OF 
JUSTICE. 


1 

[An offer has been made by the Governor of 
; Virginia to a murderer to postpone his execution 
for a month if he confesses. ] 

Yesterpay the trial was concluded 
of William Brakepeace, for burglary 
and assaulting the police. 

Prisoner’s counsel, who declared that 
his client was a man of stainless 
character and could prove a complete 
alibi, offered, however, to plead guilty 
to the minor charge if that of burglary 
was not proceeded with. After some 
bargaining the negotiations broke down. 

Prisoner elected to give evidence, and 
deposed that he was nowhere near the 
.place where he was 
jarrested. The case 
m4 | Was one of mistaken 
1/4) \identity. He would 

’ | willingly plead guilty 
| to a few minor charges 
|— forgeries, persona- 
tions and things of 
that sort, or—wait a 
moment —he would 
pay £25 into court if 
this would square the 
matter. No? Well, 
£30? £35? Really, 
he didn’t know what 
Courts were coming 
to! Here was a 
chawnst of making 
money instead of 
spending it. £40? At 
£40—going! Well,he 
would make the Court 
a fair offer—he would 
throw in two diamond 
rings and a lady’s gold 


T y cn “em worp -_ ° 7 9 > <UNPICE FOR RE RP wor w >’ op . 
The Bandit. TAKE YOUR LAST LOOK ON THE SUNRISE FOR BELIKE YOU WILL NE’ER watch, blame him! 


The foreman of the 
jury here interposed 
‘with the suggestion 








Forget - me - not, 


even J’he Dandelion, are far better 
calculated to strike terror into the heart 
oftheenemy. . » 

* 


The statement made by the Earl of 
DensiGH at a dinner the other day to 
the effect that mankind could now be 


man, and the chauffeur — has, The 
Autocar informs us, given offence to 
many respectable mechanicians. Why 
anyone should object to being called a 
Superman we are at a loss to understand. 


£50 for pulling the nose of another 
Missouri judge. It remains to be seen 
whether this penalty is heavy enough 


among the more wealthy judges of the 
district. 





divided into three species—man, Wo- | 


A Missouri judge has been fined | 


to prevent the practice spreading) 


this year oblige with a 500-ton yacht. 


The torpedo-gunboat Spanker has 
|been in hospital at Sheerness, a mer- 
chant steamship having struck her. The 
cause of the quarrel has not transpired. 


Inside a large cod-fish which was 
caught off Queenstown Harbour last: 
week was found a leather purse con- 
taining two sixpenny pieces. It is 
thought that the cod may have been a 
poor relation of a gold-fish. 


In its account of the recovery of the 
stolen Fra Angelico, a contemporary 
says that the Chief of Police on receiving 
the news “kissed the lucky detectives 
on both cheeks.’ Before we called the 
detectives lucky we should require to 
see a portrait of the Chief of Police. 


Stinging Nettle, The Prickly Pear, or|us such a pretty Christmas card will | that, if the prisoner would plead guilty 


ito arson, they would make a strong 
recommendation for mercy. 

After consultation with his client 
prisoner’s counsel rejected this offer 
with contempt and indignation. Pri- 
soner relied on his unblemished reputa- 
ition and the common honesty of the 
British juryman. 

Here his lordship retired to bargain 
with both counsel. As a result the 
prisoner withdrew his alibi and pleaded 
guilty to both charges, on the under- 
standing that, if he produced fifty 
per cent. of the missing jewellery, the 
sentence would not exceed six months’ 
Imprisonment. 





Reform of the House of Lords. 
“ The Daily Express states that Mrs. Asquith 
has decided to accept a peerage at the New 
! Year.” — Times of India Weekly. 
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A CROWN OF SORROWS. 


| 

| 

| 

| Turre is something on my mind, of 
| which I must relieve ‘mysell. If I am 
| ever to face the world again with a 
| smile | must share my trouble with 
| others. I cannot bear my burden alone. 
Friends, I have lost my hat. Will 
| the gentleman who took it by mistake, 
| and forgot to leave his own in its place, 
| kindly return my hat to me at once? 

I am very miserable without my hat. 
| It was one of those nice soft ones with 
a dent down the middle to collect the 
rain; one of those soft hats which 
wrap themselves so lovingly round the 
evanium that they ultimately absorb 
the personality of the wearer under- 
neath, responding to his every emotion. 
When people said nice things about 
me my hat would swell in sy mpathy ; 
when they said nasty things, or when 
[ had had my hair cut, it would adapt 
itself automatically: to my lesser re- 
quirements.” In a word, it fitted—and 
that is more than can be said for your 
hard unyielding bowler. 

My hat and I dropped into a hall of 
music’ one night last week. I placed 
it under the seat, put a coat on it to 
keep it warm, and settled down to 
enjoy myself. -My hat could see 
nothing, but it knew that it would 
hear all ‘about the entertainment on 
the way home. When the last moving 
picture had moved away, my hat and | 
prepared to depart together. I drew 
out the coat and felt around for my 
Where on earth ... 

I was calm at first. 

“Excuse me,” I said politely to the 
man next to me, “but have you got 
two hats?” 

“ Several,” he replied, mistaking my 
meaning. 

I dived under the seat again, and 
came up with some more dust. 

“Someone,” I said to a programme 
girl, “ has taken my hat.” 

“ Have you looked under the seat for 
it?” she asked. 

It was such a sound suggestion that 
[ went under the seat for the third 
time. 

“Tt may have been kicked further 
along,” suggested another attendant. 
She waiked up and down the row 
looking for it and, in case somebody 
had kicked it into the row above, 
walked up and down that one too; and, 
in Guse somebody had found touch with 
it on the other side of the house, many 
other girls spread themselves in pursuit; 
and soon we had the whole pack 
hunting for it. 

Then the fireman came up, suspecting 
the worst. I told him it was even 
worse than that—my hat had been 
stolen. 
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‘He had a flash’ of inspiration. 

“Are you sure you brought it with) 
you?” he asked. 

The programme girls seemed to think 
that it would solve the whole mystery 
if I hadn’t brought it with me. 

* Are you sure you are the fireman?” 
[ said coldly. 

He thought for a moment, and then 
unburdened himself of another idea. 

‘Perhaps it’s just been kicked under 
the seat,”’ he said. 

IT left him under the seat and went 
downstairs with a heavy heart. At the 
door I said to the hall porter, “‘ Have 
you seen anybody going out with two 
hats by mistake ? ” 

“What’s the matter?” 
“ Lost your hat?” 

“Tt has been stolen.” 

“Have you looked under the seats ? 
It may have been kicked along a bit.” 

*“ Perhaps I'd better see the manager,” 
[said. ‘Is it any good looking under 
the seats for him ?”’ 

“T expect it’s just been kicked along 
a bit,” the hall porter repeated con- 
fidently. “I'll come up with you and 
look for it.” 

“Tf there’s any more talk about 
being kicked along a bit,” I said 
bitterly, “ somebody will be. I want the 
manager.” 

I was led to the manager’s room, 
and there I explained the matter to 
him. He was very pleasant about it. 

“ T expect you haven't looked for it 
properly,” he said, with a charming 
smile. ‘Just take this gentleman up,’ 


he said. 


he added to the hall porter, “ and find | 


his hat for him. It has probably been 
kicked under one of the other seats.” 

We were smiled irresistibly out, and 
I was dragged up to the grand circle 
again. The seats by this time were 
laid out in white draperies ; the house 
looked very desolate; I knew that my 
poor hat was dead. 

With an air of cheery confidence the 
hall porter turned into the first row of 
seats. ... 

“It may have been kicked on to the 
stage,” I said, as he began to slow 
down. ‘ It may have jumped into one 
of the boxes. 1t may have turned into 
a rabbit. You know, I expect you 
aren't looking for it properly.” 

The manager was extremely sym- 
pathetic when we came back to him. 
He said, ‘Oh, I’m sorry.” Just like 
that—* Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“ My hat,” I said firmly, 
stolen.” 

“T’m sorry,” he repeated with a 
bored smile, and turned to look at him- 
self in the glass. 

Then I became angry with him and 
his attendants and his whole blessed 
theatre. 


“has been 
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“My hat,” I said bitingly, ” ion been 
stolen from me—while I — 

Ton must have seen me wearing it 
in the dearold days. Greeny brown it 
was in colour ; but if wasn’t the colour 
that drew your eyes to it—no, nor yet 
the shape, nor the angle at which it sat. 
It was just the essential rightness of it. 
If you haveever seen a hat which you 
felt instinctively was a clever hat, an 
alive hat, a profound hat, then that was 
my hat—-and that was myself under- 
neath it. A. A. M. 





CRICKETS ON THE HEARTH. 


[A joyous anticipation, inspired by reading 


just below a letter from Mr, ALFRED AUSTIN on 


the Servant Tax, printed in The Evening News, 
an effusion signed ““M. Waker (Cook) and 
R. Carrer (Housemaid).’’] 
Truce to the wrongs and the rights o’ 
the matter ! 
Plague on their pesky Bill! 
Susan, author of pies and batter, 
Puddings that please or kill, 
Wielder thou of the whitened roller, 
Never before, since anxious molar 
Trod on a crust, wast thou controller, 
Cook, of the poignant quill. 


Thine to pluck the Michaelmas gander 
Down in the basement grot ; 
When disturbed, with a wholesome 
candour 
Letting us hear what 's what ; 
Shrined about with condiments herbal, 
Now and again thy sauce was verbal, 


>| Ah! but never the Muses’ burble 


Troubled thy tranquil lot. 


Now thou shalt cast aside the sorrel, 
Chervil and mint and rue; 
Thine are the bays and thine the 
laurel ! 
As for the stuffed-up flue, 
Goodness knows ! for the god estranges 
Hearts that were set on kitchen-ranges, 
Fires the soul, and for chops exchanges 
Nectar and honey-dew. 


Yes, oh yes, in The Times or Morning 
Post 1 shall shortly scan 
(Half of an inmost page adorning) 


Peeans by Mary Ann; 


| No, not long shalt thou deign to tarry at 


Humdrum prose, Eliza Harriet ; 
Look at the flaming youth in his chariot! 
Follow the pipes of Pan! 


Only when thou hast turned the inner 
Taps of the fount divine, 
Don’t forget we should like our dinner 
Punctual (we who pine 
Darkling here), and that steaks are 
eaten, 

Patties and puffs 
wheaten ; 
Pound the lyre, but let Mrs. Breton 

Mix with the Sacred Nine. 


and all things 


T\voe. 
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Insurance Binw. “MY LORD, I KNOW YOU’RE NOT ALLOWED TO 
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KILL ME; BUT 


PLEASE DON’T MANGLE ME MORE THAN YOU CAN HELP; I'VE HAD A DEUCE OF 


A TIME ALREADY AT THE HANDS OF MY RESPECTED PARENT.” 
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(Will it cause a Strike ?) 
“WHAT WITH THE GuUYNOk’sS TELEPHONE AND THE Missus’s HOT PLATE AND Miss MABEL’S NEW ELECTRIC TOASTER, BREAKFAST 


IS NOW ONE LONG BLOOMING HURDLE-RACE,”—Jeanves’s letter to a Friend, 


THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
(Following naturally on the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Brookjield to the Assistant Censorship of Plays.) 
Tue Rev. F. B. Meyer has been unanimously elected 

Vice-President of the National Sporting Club. 
The new Secretary of the Beefsteak Club will, it is 


rumoured, be Mr. Eustace MInes. 


The latest name added to the list of the Insurance Com- 


| missioners is that of the Editor of The Daily Mail, whose 





work in connection with the Servant-Tax is well known | 


to the publie. 

Mr. Asquirn has been offered and has accepted the post 
of Honorary Treasurer to the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, 

Mr. Luoyp Grorar, though an exceedingly busy man, 
will shortly take up his duties as Advisor to the Tax- 
Payers’ Protection Association. 

Lord Rosesery has, it is said, regretfully declined the 
Assistant-Librarianship of the British Museum, although 
he had “a burning desire to accept it.” 

Mrs. Pernick Lawrence, as soon as her present duties 
will permit, will take up an Agency for the Plate-Glass 
Insurance Company. 

The Dean of St. Pavt’s, after much persuasion, has at 
last consented to join the staff of Punch. 








From a concert advertisement :— 
“Of Shumann Mr. —— knows all that he need know.” 


All the same somebody ought to tell him about the “c. 


” 





A COLD WELCOME. 


O WInTER of th2 seamed and frosted face 
(Speaking in metaphor), you come apace— 
Which in December often is the case. 


Yes, you are coming, welcomed, I suppose, 
Only by fools and hunting men and those 
Who ski, ete., on Alpine snows ; 


Not welcomed, I assure you, by the Bard, 
Who hates the cold and finds it jolly hard 
To warble when asthmatic and catarrh’d; 


Who lives in torment all the season through 
Because the axis of the world is skew 
(The fact which, I am told, accounts for you). 


Happy those plutocrats who at this time 
Speed, like the swallows, to a warmer clime, 
There to remain till latish Spring. How prime! 


Happy, thrice happy Warner's little band, 
Sent out to look for ashes in the land 


Of kangaroos and sheep and things. How grand! 


Not mine such luck. Still, since by some strange 
freak 

Our axis, as I mentioned, is oblique, 

And will not shift itself for me who speak ; 


Since I was not deemed good enough for “ Plum”; 
Since there ’s no earthly use in looking glum ; 
Since you are coming—why, then, dash it, come! 
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POTTED PAPERS. faction : while Ben, the famous super, | never drinks cocoa. Failing Mr. Buonr 

; pe : : igs ) ,is yet another clamant examp!e of the jl doubt if it would have been possible 
After “The Eyewitness” (Mr, Belloc). ‘ubiquitous intrusion of Israelitism. ito secure a more satisfactory repre- 
ForEIGN AFFAIRS. ‘sentative, so far as anyone can be so 


Nownene are the drawbacks of Rota- | ComMENTS OF THE WEEK, under the present miserable régime. 
tivism more frequently displayed than | The new Naval appointments have | 
in the conduct of our Foreign Policy. | been greeted with the usual oberus of | COMMERCIAL CANDOUR IN 
Lord Rosrepery, with that knack of | commandeered approval. But what are) eer - 
glossing over unpleasant facts with a;the facts? Admiral BripGeMAn is a} NIGH LIFE. 

[Things often thought, but ne’er lefore 


literary varnish which is his sole title Freemason, Prince Lous or Barren-| gs often thous 

to distinction, called it ‘Securing a'BERG is a German spy, and Captain |Cxpressrd ns 

continuity of foreign policy.” In plain; PakenHAm's great grandfather’s third! 1.—Poor Niece to Rich Uncle. 
language it is simply a case of sharing ; cousin married a lady whose name was, My pear Uncie,—To thinkthat nex: 
the spoils of office. Under our; — - ——----- —_— — Tuesday I shall be twenty-one! 











My pear Uncie,—I have not 
forgotten your last generous 
Xmas present. There will be 
.another of these quaint cere- 


so-called democracy certain ee —_ ——— ~, - can hardly realis2 it, but I 
families monopolise diplomacy! [ffi Yif Wilf Y ff) Ye WOH i hope you will be able to. 

—not the Runcmans (and I WAY Wf Uy 2 Lee peer, §€6=- Enver your affectionate niece, 
confess that no man with such! #7] Wh Mi Yj | JANET. 
an awful name ought ever to ie | Yh WY hiidy 4 A II.—Poor Nephew to same 
hold: high office) or even the; [//’.°; 1 f '/ wih YY, - — A Bich Unske. 

Luoyp Grorces, but the Lans- | A i Mi Vy. ‘4 oH] iil rm Ti 

powNeEs and the Greys. Lord! ‘Rs WY a Nee 


= 
advantage of a strainof French | 
blood in his veins. Grey has 
nothing beyond his name, his 
nose, which proclaims his Sem- | 
itic origin in trumpet tones, and | 
his gigantic wealth, derived from | 
his corrupt management of the 
North Eastern Railway when 
he was out of office. Beside 
his colossal malversation LLoyp 
GrorcE sinks to the level of 
a petty pilferer. The CHan-' 
CELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER only | 
robs servants, but our Foreign 
Minister plunders potentates. 
From THe Eeyprian. 
Seven wealthy towns contend 
for Homer dead 
Through which the living HOMER 
begged his bread ; 


LanspowNE has at least the: “ME uw ’ tl Y Mag i NTE i 


year. 
Now and then and always 
your affectionate nephew, 
JOHN. 
III.—IHusband to Wife. 


My pEArR Girt,—.... When 
I return home, I intend to bring 


On the one hand my business 
‘can be made to take me in the 
neighbourhood of Bond Street, 
but, on the other hand, there are 
some of just the roses you love 
at Covent Garden. 


Wife to Husband (telegram). 
No flowers, by request. 














And England, scorning BLuNtT P re a 
tcunien eon ; A TERRIBLE SITUATION, ve Invitation 
hig ais > ene a ie a sion (New fori), 
Bestows a peerage on that brute Tuls GENTLEMAN HAS DONE WITIE DOCTORS AND IS SUB- ( J ) 


Lord CRoMER. SCRIBING TO “EVERYONE MIS OWN M EDICINE-MAN i IN FORT: Captain and Mrs. Percivan 
NIGHTLY PARTS. HE HAS JUST DISCOVERED THAT HE HAS ALL | BroaDBACK 
THe F a ne avurr ine =e ‘ ‘NEM ‘TURP . . ‘ 
HE FOLLIES. THE SYMPTOMS (AND MORE) OF LUMBAGO, WHEN THE INSTAL- ' coe 
. . MENT ENDS, AND HE MUST WAIT A FORTNIGHT FOR THE CURE, request the pleasure of 
Tt is curious to note the re- - Mr. and Mrs, SMyYLIE’s 
action of politics on the playhouse. | Miriam Boodle. Underagenuine system Company, at the marriage of their 





Even Mr. PEnIssreEr cannot escape the of representation such appointments daughter 
execrable infection of the House of! would be impossible, but the abdication | MARGARET 


Comifons. It is or ought to be theduty of the House of Commonsleaves us with-. To Lieutenant Jonn BowLER GREEN 
of the Opposition, as represented at the out any engine of control over the in-'at the Oratory, Brompton, and after- 
Apollo Theatre by Mr. Lewis Sypnery, to | terests of a groupof atheistic plutocrats. | wards at 

oppose. Instead of which he habitually | z z z i 16, Hyde Gardens, W. 


plays up to Mr. PEissier in amanner| We rejoice to see that Mr. AusrEY N.B.—Ir’s youR PRESENT THEY WANT. | 


worthy of a Portuguese or Anglo-Sem- Hersert has been returned for South 
itic Rotativist at his worst. The only , Somerset. As between “ Liberals”? and, ‘They yurloined the coffee room, and took 
explanation that I can offer of this |‘ Conservatives” we feel, as our readers away several silver articles.” 

abdication of his funetion is that Mr.' know, the tired impartiality of those Wealdstone Observer, 
Sypney, as his very dubious Christian; who see through the footlng game. Policeman (to Suspicious Character) : 
name implies, is the salaried hireling of |But Mr. Herserr is a man of some Now then, what, have you got in that 
the Rornécuitp ring. Miss Murten independence of character and culture. , bag ? ; 

GrorcE, again, whose surname renders He is a poet and has read the poets; ‘.C.: Only the washing, guv’nor. 
her gravely suspect, betrays in every of the Pléiade in the original French;; Policeman: Washing be blowed! Ii 
inflection of her voice the influence of|he is move interested in picaresque|there’s not a coffee room in there I ll 
the Capspury - CARNEGIE - RowNTREE romance than in free libraries ; and he ; eat my boots. 








—., 


monies on December 25th this | 





_ you a little offering of some sort. | 
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TRACTS THAT TOOK THE 
WRONG TURNING. 
‘ 

OncE upon a time there was a small 
tradesman named John Stons. He 
was an honest, hard-working man, who 
did his best to make both ends meet 
and support his wife and three small 
children. But, try as he might, custom 
left his shop, while to make things 
worse his assistant robbed him, and 
he found himself one morning with 
only ten pounds between himself and 
the bankruptcy court. His debts 
amounted to over thirty pounds, and 
more stock was needed. 

In his despair he went for a walk 
and chanced to meet an old school- 
fellow named James Smith. ‘ Hullo, 
John,” said James, “‘ why do you look 
so glum?” John told him. “It is 
lucky you met me,” was the reply, “ for 
I’ve got a tip for the races to-morrow 
which can’t fail. Take my advice. 
Put your ten pounds on it.” 
| John Stone had never made a bot in 
| his life and he was reluctant to do so 
| now, but at last he let James persuade 
him, and the next morning handed him 
the ten pounds. 

All that day, until the news of the 
| race reached London, John Stone was 
|in an agony. He dared not look his 
| wife in the face, and in his business 
| was so absent-minded that his few 
| customers thought he must be ill. At 
| last he saw a boy rushing down the 
| street with a paper, and calling to him 
| he bought one and feverishly tore it 
| open. His horse had won—at 20 to 1. 
| John Stone had made £200; and that 
|night Jamcs brought him this sum 
| together with the £10 he had wagered. 
| John Stone immediately paid all his | 
debts, acquired some new and attractive | 
stock, and at once began to prosper ; | 
and he is now the owner of a row of| 
shops. He is also a respected town | 
| councillor and churchwarden. In spite 
| of all temptation to do so he never made 
| another bet. 














II. 

) Henry Martin had been brought up | 
| by his parents as a strict teetotaler, | 
and until his twenty-fifth year he re- | 
mained so. Then one evening he went | 
to a smoking-concert and was induced, | 
much against his will, to drink a glass | 
of whiskey and soda-water. That was | 
thirty years ago, and the taste so 

disgusted him that he has never re- 
peated the experiment. 


III. 
George Dundas was also brought up | 
as a strict teetotaler, being taught | 
not only to look upon alcohol as | 











poison, but upon those who took it as 
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Shopman, ‘‘ExcusE ME, MADAM, BUT AM 
THE Toy DEPARTMENT?” 


THERE AND I’VE LOosT MY WAY.” 





OUR MAMMOTH STORES. 


Lady. ‘* CERTAINLY. 
Shopman. ‘‘ WouLD YOU VERY KINDLY DIRECT ME TO IT? 





SS 3 


I NOT RIGHT IN PRESUMING YOU COME FROM 
Wuy?” 
I’M ONE OF THE ASSISTANTS 








sinners. One day he was dared by a 
companion to drink a glass of beer, and 
rather than be called a coward he did 
so. He was astonished first to find it 
agreeable, and secondly not to be rolling 
about the floor after drinking it in a 
state of beastly intoxication, or lurching 


home to beat his wife and throw his| 


children out of the window. The con- 
sequence was that the next evening he 
took another glass, and has enjoyed his 
beer regularly ever since and is now 
a hale old man of ninety-seven. 

IV. 


Thomas Sand and Arthur Wheeler | 


were two village lads who lived near to 


each other and always walked to and | 


from school together. One day they 
noticed that Farmer Brown’s orchard 
gate, which was usually locked, was 
open, and they peeped in. Just in front 


| ’ ° A 
| the Empire is notable for .. . 
of the moon.” — Ties. 


Germany must be content with its place 


of them was a tree covered with beau- 
tiful ripe apples. They looked in all 
directions but no one was in sight, and 
in a few moments the boys had shaken 
down enough apples to fill their pockets 
and were again in the road enjoying 
the plunder. Just as they turned the 
corner whom should they meet but 
Farmer Brown with his big whip. He 
looked at the apples they were munch- 
ing and recognised them as his own. 
| “ Hullo, you young Socialists,” he said, 
|with a laugh. The boys grew up to 
positions of trust and are now J.P.s. 





Colonial Expansion. 


‘*The last published number of Marvels of 
its photographs 


in the sun. 
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THE SONGS OF PANTOMIME. 


Now that the days are growing 
short, while, on the other hand, the 
nights lengthen, it is time to turn 
our thoughts to the Pantomime Song. 
In what mellifluous words wil! the 
Principal Boy woo the favours of the 
high gods? With what surging chorus 
will the Wicked Uncle set the gallery 
in a roar? By what insidious strain 
will the Princess extract salt tears from 
the upper circle? And so on. 

All these questions, and many others, 
can be answered to-day. 

The Principal Boy will this year 
have a wide choice of Ballads of 
Passionate Devotion, but we venture 
' to prophesy that none will prove more 
justly popular than the refined and 
haunting composition entitled ‘ Love 
Only,” of which the following is the 
refrain :— 

Only I ask to love you, 
Only I long for you: 
As the stars that shine above you 
In the trustful heavens are true, 
Thus is my heart so faithful, 
So tender and so fond, 
Yea, as the stars on high make bright 
the sky mee 
In the intinite vast Beyond. 

As the discriminating reader will 
observe from the extract given above, 
this song is worded with such skilful 
judgment that no sense of incongruity 
in the matter of sex is aroused in the 
mind of the auditor, since the senti- 
ments here so beautifully expressed 
may be regarded as appropriate to 
either of the two great divisions of 
humanity. 

How different to these sentiments 
are those contained in the rollicking 
catch, ‘‘ Me and My Old Pal,” which is 
certain to have a deservedly enormous 
vogue. We have little sympathy with 
those superior persons who may be 
expected to raise the parrot-cry of 
“ Vulgarity!” or to complain that the 
words of the chorus quoted below 
form an incentive to intemperance. 
We would point out that legitimate 
| tastes must be catered for, and that 
| at the Festive Season there are certain 
| National Traditions which must be 
| respected, even in an age when exces- 
| sive drinking is happily démodé. May 


| not the Pantomime, we would ask, 


| foster a tiue patriotism in this respect 
| by awakening among the people a spirit 
of historical continuity? Thus are Em- 
'pires built up. It is a great thought. 
I stood my Old Pal a drink, 
And he stood one to me, 
And we kept on standing each other drinks 
All night so merrily ; 
I stood one and he stood one, 
Till we scarcely could drink for yawning, 
And we sat there boozing when we ought 








Till the milkman came in the morning. 


“The Dream’ 
an exquisite song which will moisten 
the cheeks of many a Pit. It may 
interest our readers to know that the 
outbreak of hostilities between Turkey 
and Italy was directly responsible for 
its composition. The author was 
walking in East London during the 
early days of the war when he saw a 
boy being furiously bombarded by an 
indignant organ-grinder, who employed, 
among other missiles, a small monkey. 
It transpired later that the youth had 
offended the patriotic susceptibilities 
of his assailant by consuming a 
quantity of Turkish Delight with 
deliberate offensiveness under the very 
nose of the exasperated Italian. Despite 
the violent nature of the onslaught, 
however, the boy’s countenance wore 
an amused smile. This incident made 
a deep impression upon the observer, 
and the idea thus planted germinated 
to such purpose that within a few days 
“The Dream ” was completed. 

We have space to print the opening 
stanza only, but it will serve to indicate 
the profound passion and tenderness of 
the whole :— 

I dreamed that I saw him standing 

In the furious battle-place, 
While shells were bursting about him 
And swords were grazing his face ; 
But a smile was on his features— 
A smile that was sweet to see, 
For I knew as he stood in that River of Blood 
He was thinking only of me. 

The Topical Song, always so fas- 
cinating to pantomime audiences, pre- 
sents at this stage a rather curious 
{appearance in print. Reflection, how- 
; ever, shows us that this is inevitable; 
| topicality, if we may be permitted to 
say so, being essentially an evanescent 
quality. Here is an example of the 
framework as it leaves the hands of 
the song-writer, before being clothed 
and enriched by the genius of the artist. 
Fully developed it will cause thousands 
of hearts to throb with innocent joy. 





You take up your daily paper, 
As you tap your breakfast egg, 
And you read that a shot from the 


camp 

Has brokena , . . . ‘sleg; 

a ae a rae 

Has passed through Parliament, 

That , - * « : 
-sent. 

Mme thet. 6 6 tt es 6+ eM 
-vent. 


You read that 
again 
Out of his : 
That the price of . . 
And you know it’s true 
For you ’ve read it through 
In the ha’penny Morning Liar. 


[ Loud laughter from inveterate 
supporters of this organ. ] 


has dropped 


acroplane ; 
is higher. 


Unfortunately the following “ Sur- 
prise ” song, which seems to us to take 





is the title given to! 
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rank above all the foregoing, though 
modesty precludes our saying so, has 
been refused a place in the coming 
repertoire of Pantomime Lyrics :— 
You ask me why a shadow liés, 
A cloud of pain upon my eyes ; 
Ask no more, no more. 
It is not grief, beloved, that wrings 
My heart and makes it sore ; 
] feel not on my forehead falling 
Sorrow’s clinging kiss— 
I’m only bored to death at bawling 
Such rotten tosh as this. 





O'CLOCK. 

[‘‘ The greatest waste is waste of Time... . 
The fact of your time always being absolutely 
correct gives a prestige to your house un- 
attainable in any other way.”—Quotation from 
an adcertisement, | 

“T HAVE come shopping,” said I. 

“One cannot shop in a post-office,” 
said the official. 

“ Think again,” I answered. 

‘‘ We have here,” he confessed, ‘‘some 
stamps.” 

I purchased a stamp. 

“We have here,’ he continued, 
“some postal orders.” 

“ There!’ I exclaimed, ‘I knew one 
could really shop in a post office, if 
one tried hard enough. How much 
are the telegraph forms?” 

He admitted, with reluctance, that 
they were free. 

“T will take a dozen gross,” said I. 

“ And now,” I continued, “ I will tell 
you what I really came for. I want 
the Greenwich mean time, please.” I 
happened to know that a consignment 
of this is sent every day to every post- 
office in the kingdom. 

He leant over the counter and spoke 
very distinctly. 

“You want,” said he, ‘the Green- 
wich mean time?” 

“Yes,” I said, “the best and the 
meanest Greenwich.” 

“ There it is,” he said, pointing to the 
clock. 

“Quite so,” I agreed. ‘I want it.” 

He had the appearance of a man 
who did not know what to do next. 

“Moreover,” I added, “if you will 
assure me that it is the genuine 
article, and not a cheap London imi- 
tation, I am prepared to pay any price 
for it.” 

To occupy myself pleasantly while 
he debated what course he should 
adopt, I examined my own watch. 

“But look you here,” I exclaimed, 
with just anger, ‘‘ your precious Green- 
wich mean is no better than Wimbledon 
ordinary ?” 

He could not dispute it. 

“In that case,” I told him in- 
dignantly, ‘ you can keep it.” 

And I walked straight out of the 
shop. 
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THE AWAKENING OF ENGLAND. 





Squire (w ho has dropped in on a heate d argument as to the chances of war with Germany). 
YOU WOKE UP TO-MORROW MORNING AND FOUND THE GERMANS ON YOUR DOORSTEP ? 


Spokesman. 


‘“NAY, THAT BAINT POSSIBLE, SQUIRE, BECAUSE WHAT WE SAYS IS—’OW ARE THEY GOING TO GET PAST GIBERALTER !” 


“THAT IS ALL VERY WELL, BUT SUPPOSING 








ADVICE TO THE ADMIRALS. 


DEAR Mr. Eprror, —As a wife— 
and, may I add, a mother ?—I am so 
glad that that dear Mr. CaurcHiut has 
made some new Admirals to look after 
the Navy that we all love so well. I 
must say that I was not at all satisfied 
with the other Admirals. I do hope 
the new ones will introduce some 
much needed reforms. 

I do not think the Committee was 
at all kind to my dear Hubert, after he 
had been quite a long time at Osborne, 
too, and never been seasick once, and 
such a clever boy at managing a boat. 
My dear Hubert is full of true British 
pluck, and looked so well in his 
uniform, and I do not think the last 
lot of Admirals need have insisted so 
much on examinations. How much 
trignometry did the great Lord NELson 
know, I should like to ask. 

Then I think the Committee (am: I 
rigkt in calling it a Committee ?) has 





not remembered as it ought that it 
carries a vast load of responsibility in 
regard to the young lives entrusted to 
its care. Many of the sailors—brave 
fellows !—on our battleships are really 
little more than boys, and, as I know 
from experience, some of their chests 
are not at all strong; and I do not 
think this going out to sea in all 
weathers is at all good for them. I 
mean that when the Germans do come 
we shall want all our sailors nice and 
strong to be able to fight them, shan’t 
we? Welk nothing is so weakening 
as a nasty cold. 

I shock my dear husband sometimes 
by saying that I really feel inclined to 
become a Militant Suffragette. Of 
course I would never dream of doing 
that really, but I do think that women 
could help in some ways in governing 
our grand old England, and I certainly 
think that, admirable as Mr. CourRCHILL 
has shown himself to be, he would have 
won even more approval if he had 


appointed at least one woman to advise 
the new Admirals, not so much about 
how to fire the guns and send the ships 
straight and that kind of thing, but 
about the brave sailors’ food and 
clothes, and the little comforts that 
mean so much to them when they are 
far away from home joys. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, if you would put my sugges- 
tion in your very readable paper, which 
my dear husband and I always borrow 
whenever we can, it might do some good. 
Yours, very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ELEANOR GOOsH. 
The Rectory, Mallowmarsh. 








Commercial Candour. 
‘¢PenarnTu.—Charming Detached Residence, | 
commarding interrupted sea view.” — House | 
Agent's announcement. 








“Wanted, a gocd economical chef capable of 
turning out a good dinner occasionally. E 








Advt, in “‘ Daily Malta Chronicle. us | 
Even oncs a week would be something. 
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THE RIVAL PEACEMAKERS. 


German. “DO YOU CLEAN YOUR SLATE AT MBE, SIR?” 
I DO NOT CLEAN MY SLATE AT YOU, SIR. BUT I CLEAN 








Briton. *NO, SIR, 


MY SLATE, SIR.” 
[Romeo and Juliet, Act I., Scene i. (adapted).] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 27.—One does not remember a time 
| when simple-manner speech unadorned 
| enjoyed such triumph as was achieved 
to-night by Epwarp Grey. Occasion 
one of the great epochs in career of 
a deem. There was for audience 
not only crowded House and ex- 
pectant British public. In Gallery 
over Clock were gathered Ambassadors 
of all the Great Powers, with con- 
spicuous exception of France and 
Germany. These being the countries 
most directly concerned in question at 
issue, their Representatives agreed, upon 
point of etiquette, to abstain from at- 
tendance. But in company with the 
other nations of the earth France and 
Germany were listening at the door, 
eager to catch the words falling from 
lips of British Minister. 

It was, in brief, a rare occasion, to 
which ordinary Minister would have 
risen elate. Easy to imagine the sonor- 
ous phrases with which GLADSTONE 
would have embroidered the story and 
the glowing peroration that would have 
closed it. Hpwarp Grey had evidently 
carefully prepared his statement setting 
forth Foreign Policy of this country in 
connection with the Moroccan Ques- 
tion; but it was equally devoid of orna- 
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mentation and peroration. He was 
there to tell a plain story, and he did not | 
halt by the way to pluck flowers or to| 
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A MARKED RESEMBLANCE 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, U 

The personification of unmistakable candour 
id constitutionally incapable of gush. 
(Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Grey.) 
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| buy ribbons wherewith to deck it. 


| way 
‘suggests to him how much time would 
| be saved and to what extent life would 
ibe lengthened 
| diplomacy to drapery, were conducted 


'conversation and correspondence the 
| parties in turn exhaust themselves in 
\effort at guessing how much truth may 
i be contained in a particular declaration. 
'Till he was found out BisMARcK was 
lacecustomed to get the better of his 


i truth. 





OR THE LONDON 
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TRIPPED UP OVER TRIPOLI. 


M. 


Mr. D. Mason. ‘‘T can ’ssure you, Sir, 
very great dis’ppointment to me, Mr. SPEAKER 
—very great dis’ppointment, ’ndeed, Sir—not 
to be ‘llowed to ‘move’ in this—er—great delib- 
rative ’ssembly—greatest delib’rative ’ssembly, 
I may say, in the world, Mr. SpPEAKER—great 
dis’ppointment—never was so dis’ppointed in 
m’ life, Sir, in this great delib’rative ’ssembly, 
so to speak—not to be allowed to ‘move’!” 

(Sympathetic jeers. ) 
One 
felt as he. proceeded how completely 
he carried with him the conviction of 
[his audience that he was conceal! 2g 
nothing. 

To a Ministry at a crisis such as that 
gone through in the last three months 
the price of a colleague such as Epwarp 
Grey is above rubies. When he re- 
sumed his seat there was no disposi- 
tion shown in any part of House to 
question, even to discuss, his statement 
or the policy of the Government he 


represented. The late Grorce WasuH- 
INGTON, U.S.A., was not more ac- 


}customed by long habit to compel 
absolute acceptance of the truth of his 
assertions. 

MEMBER FOR Sark in his pragmatical 
takes narrow view of situation. It 


if all business, from 


on basis of veracity. In diplomatic 


| adversary by, upon occasion, telling the 
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ctetel the other fellow was tem- 
iporarily led astray. Now here is 
| Epw ARD Grey talking for an hour and 
| twenty minutes on a delic: ate intricate 
intcrnational question and everyone 
instinctively knows that he is simply 
telling the truth. 

Foreign papers please copy. 

Business done.—EDWARD GREY makes 
important statement on Moroccan Ques- 
tion. 

Tuesday. — After sleeping on its 
memories and impressions one realizes 
how last night for the first time fully 
revealed the irreparable loss Opposi- 
tion sustained by driving out their 
Leader. Bonar Law played his part 
excellently. Said the correct thing in 
proper phrase. Indeed repeated mem- 
orable declaration of Prince ARTHUR, 
opportunely made at height of crisis 
last July, that in presence of national 
peril all party controversies are hushed 
and the Parliamentary Opposition is 
as one with Ministers. But cecasion 
seemed to call for a loftier personal 
pitch. The thing is more acutely felt 
than may be categorically stated. 

Undoubtedly the men who a couple 
of months ago were shouting or writ- 
ing “ B. M. G.” had brought home to 
them last night pang of sharp regret 
that, after long endurance of personal 
contumely and party revolt, B. took the 
hint and went. 

Business done.—National Insurance 
Bill approaching conclusion of Report 
stage. Kaleidoscopic process of con- 
struction maintained with almost super- 
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A RECRUIT. 
(Mr. Mark Sykes, M.P. for Central Hull. 
A very welcome addition to Unionist debating 
power. ) 


BRILLIANT 





That being wholly un- 











| last ! 


| human fertility of resource. 
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LONG-LOST 
Lord Hugh. *‘Ah, my dear Robert! so we've contrived to get into the House together at 


« New | 
clauses while you wait,” says CHANCEL- 
LOR OF THE ExcHEQUER, smiling) 
cheerily on bewildered Members. 

Friday.—Return of Lord Ropert | 
Crcin to old quarters above Gangway | 
welcomed by both sides with-the less 
restraint since his election does not | 
disturb balance of Parties. At Hitchin 
a Unionist Amurath to Amurath suc- 
ceeds. Quite apart from that is satis- | 
faction at regaining counsel and com- | 
panionship of type of man gradually | 
being elbowed out of House, a tendency | 
that will receive strong impulse from | 
new condition of salaried membership. 
There will be little room in coming 
years for class of scholars and gentle- | 
men who so recently as Dizzy’s time, 
predominated in the Commons. 

Cousin Rosert lacks the full charm of 
Cousin Huau, the lustre of whose gifts, 
by the way, is inexplicably dimmed in | 
present Parliament. Per contra he is 
not given to outbursts of ungovernable 
partisan fury such as have been known 
to find issue in prolonged effort to 
shout down the Premier standing at 
Table charged with delivery of im- 
portant message. 

A trained student of politics, a man 
of keen insight and lucid speech, he is 
always listened to with assurance that 
he will add to the value of current 
debate. Withal a courteous gentleman 
who appreciably helps to maintain the 





high level of tone and manner which, 


BROTHERS. 


Great victory of yours at Hitchin—Taritf Reform—what ?” 


in spite of electoral changes and personal 
idiosyncracies, remains an attribute of 
the Mother of Parliaments. 

Business done.—Still rushing Insur- 
ance Bill through Report stage. Finish 
on Monday. On Wednesday it will be 
read a third time and passed on to 
Lords. 





THE NEWEST PORTRAITURE. 


PuHotocrarHy having led the way 
with the recent movement in favour of 
Spot-on-the-landscape pictures (where- 
in the figure of the sitter is treated only 
as a detail in the composition), it is 
rumoured that portrait-painting is now 
to go one better. We gather that a 
forthcoming exhibition of the First- 
past-the-post-impressionists will con- 
tain several examples of the new 
method, whose object is said to be 
to suggest the personality rather than 
present the actual person of the 
subject. 

Thus, in No. 46 “ Miss Daisy Denti- 
frice of the Frivolity Theatre,” though 
the features of this popular and talented 
young actress do not themselves appear 
upon the canvas, her presence is con- 
veyed to the spectator with remarkable 
subtlety and force in the aspect of the 
first three rows of the Frivolity stalls, 
as it has been caught by the artist. 
The ecstatic gaze of the occupants, 
their fixed smiles and eager hands, all 
combine to produce an effect of actu- 





ality far greater than anything that 
could be attained by mere conventional 
portraiture. The spectator is left with 
the impression that if he has not 
actually seen Miss Dentifrice herself, 
he has at least had a very narrow 
escape of doing so. 

No. 47, a companion work to this, 
by the same artist, is an equally 
striking study of The Rev. Longwind 
Spalding—a presentation work, which 
has, we understand, been subscribed 
for by the congregation and church- 
wardens of St. Somnolent’s, Chelsea. 
Here the rather cold treatment of the 
architectural setting is finely contrasted 
with the pew-full of semi-recumbent 
figures in the foreground. The whole 
effect is a realization of the rev. gentlo- 
man’s tireless and impressive per- 
sonality such as for once deserves the 
often misplaced epithet of a “‘ speaking 
likeness.” By a regrettable blunder the 
picture was originally catalogued as 
“ Tired Nature's Sweet Restorer”; but 
we are glad to see that the error has 
been timely perceived, and that this very 
striking example of the New Portraiture 
is now given its correct title, as 
above. 

Yet another exceedingly happy 
achievement is No. 111, Sir Jacob 
Bumpus, Bart. Thesensation of a just- 
finished interview with the distinguished 
City magnate and financier could indeed 
hardly be better conveyed than it is 
here, by what is at first sight a simple 
study in still life. Gradually, however, 
the subtle treatment of the closed 
door, marked Private and obviously 
still quivering from its recent banging 
behind the master, produces its effect 
upon the observer. Silence, the palpable 
silence that follows the last word of 
authority, is in every line of the picture. 
So masterly is the handling of this 
that the eye scarcely needs such con- 
tributory details as the torn ledger— 
some error in which has obviously but 
a moment before raised Sir Jacob’s 
justly-famous indignation—or the en- 
larged tail of the office cat protruding 
from beneath an overturned desk in 
the foreground. The man, one feels, 
has been there—and of what ordinary 
portrait could the same be truthfully 
said? As a remarkable study of a 
forceful and impetuous personality, 
No. 111 well deserves the attention 
that it will certainly receive. 

Perhaps, however, the gem of the 
whole collection is to be found in 
No. 396, Henrietta, wife of John 
Smallweed, Esq. By an _ interesting 
converse of the method followed in 
the previous example, the artist has 
here found his conception of his sub- 
ject in the opening door that heralds 
her arrival. The movement of this, 
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| ‘* JANE, I’vE TOLD YOU OVER AND OVER AGAIN, I WiLL HAVE CLEANLINESS ; 


THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING ?” 


|shown through a heavily tobacco- 


| laden atmosphere, together with the 
hypnotised stare of the male figure 
engaged in hurriedly extinguishing a 
half-smoked cigar, convey an impression 
of the lady and her domestic régime 
that is hardly short of a work of genius. 
Here is no yielding to the impulse of 
flattery; the whole subject is treated 
with a frankness which verges on the 
brutal, but is none the less fascinating 
for this. It is an interesting task to 
compare this presentment of Mrs. 
Smallweed with her full-length portrait 
by Mr. Pink Glow, R.A., at Burlington 


House; though it can hardly be 
doubted which of the two comes 


nearer to that absolute truth which is 
the ultimate aim of art. No visitor to 


idea that she objected to tobacco. 





Perfidious Albion. 


10a.m. Deception of the Chiefs 3 to 5 pan.’ 
Tisnes “ Tadia, 





the Academy could have the faintest Supposing that poetry failing to pay 


| 


} 


“Thursday, Dec. 7.—The State entry at) 


YEr WHY Is tt I’M ALWAYS FINDING COBWEBS ON 
**T THINK IT MUST BE THE SPIDERS, MIss.” 


‘In settling the sum to be paid when I 


CUPID AND CAUTION. | ‘plead 


[It is suggested that when young people; That in love I’ve been making a 
become engaged, an agreement should be drawn miseount 
up fixing the damages to be paid if the en-/ im. cost of the lawyers you 'd otherwise 
gagement is broken. } j * B AW d Go ' 


‘ need 
Prisciuua, at present I'm purposed to | - 
aaah | Should go to the bard as a discount : 
mares : ; , | So fix on a figure sufficiently low, 
Right down at your feet on the carpet, | Sik sonal tenctnitiaitininn telealiie 
“hile ; al . edly f s te ’ 
The while in a passionate burst I reveal | bod aeal y aa — [willl ‘colt 
z = ; as mat: | snd, caution cast off, 1 will let myself go 
How dear to the poet you are, pet; | Mod paid: ath aon then einaiant 
. : Ant é B ; > W g. 
But ere on this amorous project I start, | gay 6 © 
Or ever one syllable ’s spoken, . ; , 
Pray tell me at what you will value} Beneath a quoted testimonial we 
: . read :— 
your heart 


ae ee ee ee ee | © This expression of unqualified approval was 
If by action of mine it 1s broken. jentirely voluntary and unexpected, as the order 


| had merely been executed in Messrs. ’s usual 
| manner.” 


| What did they expect ? 











Supposing perchance some unfortunate 
day 
My constancy happens to falter, 





+ ae The Journalistic Touch. 
Forbids me to come to the altar, | «A cordial Anglo-German understanding 
Will you reckon the breach of my| would be worth its weight in gold to both 
promise a thing | countries." —Aberdeca Free Press, 
That calls for a cash consolation ? | What is the exact troy-weight of an 
Or, if I don’t ask the return of the ring, | understanding ? On paper it can’t be 
Will that be enough reparation ? very much, 





















































































THE GOOSE OPERA. 

We had heard so much of them, 
their intelligence, their operatic in- 
stinct, their adaptability to the condi- 
tions of bird-life as understood on the 
Covent Garden stage. They represented 
the chief motive, so we gathered, of 
Humperp1ncx’s new opera; his heroine 
was a goose-girl; he had written his 
work round them. And they practically 
did nothing. In the Second Act they 
appeared in the background beyond the 
town gates, lingered for a few moments, 
but took no intelligent interest in the 
action of the drama (except that one 
stood on his toes and itlapped his 
wings), and then stampeded into the 
right wing. According to the stage 
directions they were to be a marked 
feature of the opening of the First Act. 
“Twelve wild geese,” so I read, ‘are 
scattered about. Some are splashing 
in the pond [there was no pond except 
a painted one where you couldn't 
splash] ; others are plucking at the 
grass, and others are smoothing down 
their feathers with their bills.” Ifthey 
did all this, it must have been behind 
the Witch’s house or the pump, for they 
were barely noticeable from my stall. 
One, a grey goose, had been selected 
for special duty. He was to receive 
the King’s Son’s crown on_ his neck 
and secrete it till required. None of 
the highly trained corps was found 
equal to the task, and a dummy had to 
be substituted. Altogether, as an 
exhibition of animate poultry, the show 
was very disappointing. 

As for the other birds, I cannot 
write about them without an emotion 
of pain. Such instructions as “A 
turtle-dove flies out of the hole in the 
trunk of the linden-tree and pecks at the 
window of the hut,” or “ more doves fly 
round the Fiddler,” were totally ignored. 
A strong effort, it is true, was made by 
one dummy to simulate the “ gobbling 
up”’ of millet-seed, but it took the form 
of saltatory spasms, during which his 
beak never came within practicable 
distance of the ground. Their subse- 
quent flight was executed on the well- 
known wire-system, the effect being 
prolonged in one case by a desolating 
hitch in mid-air. When will Signor 
Marconi invent a wireless bird for 
operatic use ? 

Before passing from the subject of 
stage-properties, I must mention the 
Witch’s poisoned “ loaf” (or “ cake ”’ or 
“pasty”’), which directly caused the 
death of the starving Kénigskinder. In 
the First Act, having been cooked in 
cold water at an incredible pace, it had 
the semblance of a large white chalk- 
stone. By the Third Act it had 
matured in colour, and looked like a 
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colossal railway-station bun. Nothing 
short of the claims of deadly hunger 
could have given the Kénigskinder the 
frenzied strength required for the 
breaking and chewing of it. In such 
cases I prefer a doctored beverage as 
being more in the spirit of romance. 
How should we have felt if Z’ristan 
and Isolde, instead of drinking together 
from what they took to be a poisoned 
cup, had shared a physicked railway- 
station bun ? 

The plot of Kénigskinder is of the most 
unsatisfactory. The impossibilities of 
fairyland magic I accept with proper 
resignation; but on the human side 
[ like a fair show of reasonableness. 
Here I never could make out how the 
Goose-girl came to be of royal blood 
if her parentage on both sides was 





Pater den: 


This is a goose who is not much good at 
laying golden eggs, but can mislay golden 
crowns with anyone. 


Gansemagd Frau GurA-HUMMEL. 


connected with the hangman’s trade. 
The Fiddler’s cryptic statement (which 
I translate literally) leaves me still won- 
dering. ‘The hangman’s daughter,” 
says he, ‘and the hangman’s assistant 
were genuinely royal (kénigsecht) in 
their loves and sorrows.” However, 
her pedigree did not matter much, 
though, since the opera has the name 
Kénigskinder, it would be pleasant to 
know what right she really had to be 
one ofthem. But, what was far worse, 
I could not discover why the King’s 
Son ever left his home to wander about 
in rags; nor why nobody could re- 
cognise him from his portraits in one 
of his own towns; nor why he couldn’t 
find his way home again when he tried 
to; nor why, if his father was dead some 
months ago, as the Argument asserts, 
he is worried because he cannot get 
back to hold his hand (zur Vaterhand). 

When one is asked to weep over a 
tragedy, one likes to know where one is 
in regard to the material facts that lead 
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up to it. Here the whole scheme is 
wantonly obscure and arbitrary; and 
the best music in the world cannot 
compel emotions from which the 
reasoning powers of a rabbit would 
revolt. 

Humperpinck’s music, fresh and 
sincere, was duly mixed of sweetness 


/and strength, and was always faithfully 


interpreting the action without de- 
laying it. But it spent itself wastefully 
on an artificial theme. The most 
appealing feature of the opera was the 
pathetic loyalty of one child (played 
with a charming docility by little Miss 
BrckLEY) who, when all others save 
the J’iddler were incredulous, had the 
instinct to recognise the royalty of 
the King’s Son, and held staunchly 
by him to the end. 

As the Goose-girl, Frau Gura- 
HumMEL sang cleanly and sympatheti- 
cally ; but the text stipulated that she 
should be fourteen (I speak of years, not 
stone-weight), and she looked more than 
that. In the First Act, where youth and 
irresponsibility were demanded, Herr 
Orto Wotr, in the part of the King’s 
Son, took himself too Wagneresquely. 
My suspicions of him, as a sportsman, 
were aroused by the length of his hair, 
and confirmed by the careless way in 
which he threw his cross-bow down on 
the hard boards. His interlude with 
the little girl who invited him to dance 
a Rosenringel with her was very at- 
tractive. But I had more joy of the 
voice and personality of Herr Horpaver 
as the Fiddler, though his air of noisy 
good-nature in the First Act gave no 
promise of the poetic feeling which he 
subsequently developed. Herr Foénss 
and Herr BecustErn provided a subsi- 
diary touch or two of humour in the 
Teutonic vein. 

The scenery was excellent—in par- 
ticular the wintry landscape of the 
last Act. Here the effect of the 
temperature upon the performers was 
spasmodic. At one time they could 
think of nothing but their cold hands ; at 
another they behaved as if it were jolly 
boating weather with the glass at 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. The falling snow, 
too, was very desultory and partial. 
I sometimes wonder why makers of 
opera never have the courage to invent 
weather that is out of accord with the 
sentiment of their dramatic situations. 
Of course I know that, if your people 
have to starve, winter is the best season 
for a lack of food-supplies ; and if you 
must cover their corpses with snow you 
have practically very little choice of 
seasons. Yet I cannot help feeling 
that a bright crisp autumn day would 
have been more effective, giving a 
pleasant note of irony to the rey 
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WITH THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT.—NO. 5. | 


Disengaged Occupant of Car, “Sit, Worrny FRIENDS ; MY LoRD Is OFTEN THUS.” —Jluchel. 


LOOKED IN THE MOUTH. 


Henry, I do not doubt you mean it kindly, 
I doubt not that the mare’s a perfect treat, 
And that most fellows would accept her blindly 
For Saturday’s—or any other—meet ; . 
A fencer fast and bold, 
She ’s worth her weight in gold, 
You say so, Henry; still the statement leaves me cold. 


sriefly, I’ve had some; haply you remember 
The bucking, bellicose, bald-visaged bay 
You forced me up on, one day last December ? 
You meant it kindly, Henry, I must say ; 
Yet still in dreams I spy 
That flattened ear, that eye—— 
Henry, once bitten, twice (in fact, quadruply) shy! 


“The kindest beast that ever looked through bridle,” 
Thus you described your ramping kangaroo, 
That started with a disconcer.ing sidle 
And had me down inside the avenue ; 
Then, from his burden frecd, 
Showed quite a turn of speed. 
“The children hunt him always.” Do they ? 


I’m glad I don’t. Frankly, the huntsman’s bellow, 
Or, if you will, the music of his cheer, 
Heard over pastures of a wintry yellow, 
Strikes with a note of menace on my ear; 
Although I must confess 
; A certain tenderness 
For the brave scarlet as an aid to evening dress! 
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Oh, indeed! | bardo,’ ‘Scrimmo,’ and ‘ Tipple-Topple,’ which will cause many homes 
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| Yet, Henry, while I shirk your stable’s treasure, 

I’m not the chap to leave you in the lurch, 

| And I will come, say Christmas week, with pleasure, 

And help Dorinda decorate the church ; 

A seasonable joy 

| Lies in such mild employ— 
And you ’ve some of that port left, haven’t you, my boy ? | 








A Paradox. 


‘* Biplane designed by Mr. Wilcox and made for him in the full of 1910.” 
Country Life in America. 


May it not be broken for him in the fall of 1912. 








The Encouragement of Crime. 
‘© A Reward will be given to the person seen taking Brow N Mvurr 
| from West End Car.”—Adct. in “ Halifax Daily Guardian.” 
Was it a wedding-present ? 








The Child is Father of the Man. 
The Westminster Gazette on Christmas toys :— 
**Other attractions are electric and steam railways in complete 
working order with a miniature dynamo of 1-16-h.p. generating the 
electricity. . . . For elder people there are the new games of ‘ Bom- 


| 


during the long winter nights to ring with merry laughter.” 
Little Ernest (generating electricity): Not so much noise 
| there, Father. Can’t you see I’m busy? 
Commercial Candour. 
“A Jong-felt want in Dehra Dun is a properly run Hotel and in 





| charge of a professional Hotelier. 


| to Dehra Dun and staying in the 





This want you will find when coming 
Hotel.” — Pioneer. 
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A FOREIGN LEADER. 


I can’t help it: I must write a leading article on foreign} know much, but the nature of the British people is a 
| affairs. 


My head is so full of noble phrases; I see in my 
mind’s eye ‘sO many Chancellors, Prime Ministers, Foreign 
Ministers, Naval Ministers and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, and they are all shouting and changing and writing 
and orating at so great a length and in such resonant, 
nation-shaking voices that, unless I get them out of my 
head, I shall certainly go mad and be prosecuted for running 
about the December landscape clothed only in loose sheets 
of The Times, the Journal des Débats and the I’rankfurter 
Zeitung. I am compelled, therefore, to write a strong, 
patriotic, calm, stimulating and perfectly impartial leading 
article.. 

I shall not write this article for any particular paper, for 
T am not, I am proud to say, connected with any particular 
paper. Nor shall I send it to any paper on approval after 
it’s done. I have no ambitions of that kind, and I don’t 
want any of their money. What I shall write I shall write 
for its own sake and for mine. 

One thing troubles me a little, and that is that I don’t 
know anything about foreign affairs, except what I've read 
casually. I’m not behind the scenes. I’ve never met 
even the third cousin of an attaché or the great-uncle of a 
First Secretary. I only know what the man-in-the-street 
knows. However, I don’t think that matters much. If I 
can manage to be at the same time pompous, scornful, 
deprecating, sagacious, uplifted and omniscient, I know I 
shall get on all right. All I have got to do is to wipe out 
Germany in a sentence and to support France by three 
strong and well-rounded paragraphs. There’s another 
special point: if I want to refer broadly to the German 
Government I mustn’t call them the German Government ; 
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thing to say is that Germans (wilfully and blindly, poor 
beggars!) misunderstand us:—* The Wilkelmstrasse may 


‘sealed book to the distorted vision of the Impertat 
|Cuancettor. Those who mistake our calm for careless- 
hess and see in the stern resolution of our attitude only 
an intention to abandon our friendships are preparing 
for themselves a rude awakening. The Ballplatz is too 
wise to be deceived by the clumsy attempts of those who 
have reckoned without the lucid explanations which have 


word!] “from the Quai d’Orsay. No one knows better 
than the politicians of the Dual Monarchy what it means 
when once the Colossus of the North begins to move. 
Even Freperick THE GREAT But there, I’ve got 
them all in already. I shall finish the article to-night. 








SIGNS OF WEAR. 


[‘* When anyone finds himself worrying as to what clothes he shall put 


on, or What hat he shall wear, or which stick he shall carry . . . , he-may 
he pretty certain that for some reason or another his nervous energy has 
become exhausted.” —Nerves and the Nervous.] 


Beta, when yester-morning’s post 
Brought me your charming invitation, 
My manly breast became the host 
Of an unusual sensation. 
You bade me come that afternoon to tea; 
So I resolved to knock off work at three. 


But so unsettled was my brain 

And so demoralised my mind’s tone, 
I could not, for my life, constrain 

My nasal organ to the grindstone ; 
All day, revolving in my office chair, 





I must say “ the Wilhelmstrasse is again attempting to put 
us off with the usual pitiful plea.” Doesn't it sound | 
gorgeous? I feel much better already. 

Similarly if I wish to refer to Austria—I don't quite see 
where she comes in, but still I might want to refer to her; | 
you never know where these experts in foreign affairs are | 
going to take you tonext—if, as I say, I wish to speak about | 
Austria I have a choice of two alternatives. I can call her | 
“the Dual Monarchy,” or I can get a snub in by speaking | 
of her as “the Ballplatz.” It sounds like a sneezing game, | 
but it isn’t. It’s just another name for Austria-Hungary— | 
until this moment I had forgotten all about Hungary, which 
shows how careful one has to be. 

Then there’s France. It sounds rather impudent just 
to call her France. If there’s anything that’s clearly | 
required by the entente cordiale it is this: that France, 
when foreign affairs are sur le tapis—how insensibly one | 
slips into that beautiful language—must be referred to as 
the Quat d'Orsay. 

As to Italy, of course we don’t need to bother about her. 
If she hadn’t gone to Tripoli to teach dead Arabs at the 
point of the bayonet how to become good and humane and 





| civilised Italian subjects, we might have had to speak of her | 
| as “the Quirinal,” or “ the third and not least illustrious 


member of the Triple Alliance ;’’ but now she’s in Tripoli 
with about 50,000 of her best Generals and she really | 
doesn’t count. 


As to Russia, I know exactly what to say about her. | 


She’s “the Colossus of the North’? whom it would be 
stark, staring lunacy for the Germans to arouse. She may 


move slowly, but think of the masses she can bring into | ball article in The Western Mail. The matter is all right, 


line—*“ hordes of fierce riders from the Ukraine” and all 
that sort of thing. 

Then there’s Britain. She’s gos no special pet name 
like the others, but she’s all there none the less. The 





| 

{ . . 

| To vour sweet soul that flattering unction ; 
| 


I found myself debating what to wexr. 


First came a trying choice of suits 

In re My Person v. The Weather, 
And then the claims of glacé boots 

As against shoes of patent leather ; 
An hour or so elapsed ere I could fix 
On one of half-a-dozen walking-sticks. 


And when, abominably late, 
I burst on you in all my glory, 
And you appeared disposed to rate, 
[ spun a most unblushing story : 
My love, I swore, had urged me look my best ; 
And you believed, and hugged my fancy vest. 


But, dearest, since I cannot slay 
My conscience, with extreme compunction 
I must request you not to lay 


I own ‘tis no affection of the heart 
Of which these curious symptoms are a part ; 


Nor yet a craving to compete 

With those who fix the fashion’s season ; 
Elsewhere my trouble has its seat : 

If you would learn the actual reason 
Of any change in me your eye observes, 
Refer, my love, to Thingumbob on Nerves. 





| «Vile Plays at Cambridge,” is the heading of a foot- 


‘for Mr. Vite did undoubtedly play for Newport against 
the University, but the forn: of it is in questionable taste 
at this moment when so much attention is being paid to 





lately emanated”’ {hurrah for “ emanated ”—it ’s a topping | 
i ppg 





the new Censor of Plays. 
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Large Policeman (wio likes the ervedit of a fight and has made too easy a capture). “CALL YOURSELF A BURGLAR! CAN’? you D0 
NOTHIN’ DESPRIT? AIN'T YOU GOT NO PRIDE? LUMME, GIVE US A CHARNST; LAY DAHN AND KICK OR SOMEPINK!” 
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the combination is one unlikely to have been invented by 
| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. two writers independently. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ia 

| I am tempted to describe CaroLInE GROSVENOoR'’S new How Zuleika Dobson (Hetnemaynn), of the music-hall 
| novel, Laura (HEINEMANN), as a good, sound story, medium | stage, came to Oxford and, on the last night of the Kights, 
| dry, with a fine nutty flavour, and a pleasant after-taste.| proved herself, like Helen of Troy, “a hell to ships and 
| It is about persons who are most of them alive, if perhaps | men,” is told by Mr. Max Beersonm with a daring cynicism 
not very agreeably so. Laura herself, the best drawn and ‘all his own. The other protagonist is the Duke of Dorset, 
most attractive figure, is a young person who starts life|zn statu pupillart. Peerless both, they have hitherto gone 
with several unromantic and practical theories as to the} through the world conquering and to conquer; yet ever 
relative values of sentiment and a bank balance. But in| have remained “ passionless ‘mid their passionate votaries.” 
fiction, when you find a heroine so emphatic at the start in her] Humiliated by the emotions which Zuleika excites — 
preference for Paris frocks and a reliable cook, you may still] emotions that he has never before permitted himself to 
assume with safety that the last chapter will see her plump- | experience—he declines to give any sign of his subjugation. 
ing for love in a cottage. Which, of course, is what happens} But her frank confession that she is uniquely enamoured 
to Laura ; though just how I will leave you to discover for} of him as being the sole man who has ever ignored her 
yourself. There is decided cleverness in the way in which] charms, leads to an admission, on his part, of the true state 
the impecunious girl, who sighed for an income and power] of his feelings. The spell is broken: he has become a 
—as represented by a marriage with the rising politician|common thing in her eyes. But he can still undertake 
Lord Westown—is made to give up both, refusing Westown|to die for her, a tribute of affection which she gladly 
and renouncing the fortune left her by old David Cumming,| accepts with the determination to keep him to his 
at the bidding of the better nature whose existence she has | promise. The Duke is the glass of fashion and his 
all along studiously denied. One can’t help caring a little| intentions, rapidly bruited abroad, find an _ infatuate 
for Laura ; but the rest seem to me, as I say, rather a| echo in the universal dark-blue breast, all Oxford vowing to 
Shabby lot. By the way, I was amused to discover a very | follow h's example and die for love of Zuleika. But the 
Subordinate character named Charlotte Verrinder—a lady | Duke's ancestral motto is Pas si béte, and his pride, stung 
whom I last met enjoying devilled oysters in The|by the lady’s callous brutality, revolts against a pledge 
Magistrate. Probably the name is an instance of uncon-|that would cut him off in the flower of his beautiful man- 
scious cerebration on Mrs. GrosveNor’s part; certainly | hood. Resolved, after all, to disappoint Zuleika and 
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receipt of the following telegram from his family butler : 
“ Deeply regret inform your grace last night two black owls 
came and perched on battlements remained there through 
night hooting at dawn flew away none knows whither 
awaiting instructions Jentines.” This was the traditional 
presage of the death of the owner of the title. The 
Duke sees here the hand of the gods and yields to the 
only superior power he recognises. He answers on the 
reply-paid form: ‘Prepare vault for funeral Monday 
Dorset.” 

I have one or two complaints to make of this fascinating 
book. I think it was a mistake to attempt to develop a 
purely farcical idea on the lines of a full-sized novel. The 
charm of Max’s literary caprices endures to the last, but the 
story as a story falls off before the finish. I am doubtful too 


whether he was justified inintroducing magic (in the matter of | 
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remain extant, he changes his mind back again on the| . . . . Theocritus has spread for us above the stone-pines 
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on the hills of Greece.” May I be permitted to remind 
Mr. Arnold Leveson that TuEocritvs was born at Syracuse 
and that his songs are songs of Sicily? Nor am T at all 
certain that a really scholarly work on THEOcRITUS would be 
likely to capture the affections of a charming English git], 
who should certainly have married her cousin Walter, even 
if a steam-roller had to be requisitioned in the last chapter 
to help her. And that, of course, would have made 
Juggernaut such a splendid title for the book. 


As the title of Mr. Justin McCarruy’s latest book, Irish 
Recollections (HODDER AND STOUGHTON), indicates, the area 
of his review is limited to his native country. Consequently 
there are lacking those personal touches of life in London 
which he was in peculiar degree qualified to give. One of 
the most interesting chapters is that dealing with the 
absentee landlord, to whose neg- 








the pearls) into a tale, however 
farcical, of human interest, and 
modern at that. But his worst 
fault is to have played to the 
bitter end his practical joke of |. 
suicide. It seems rather cheap 
and easy toemploy your humour 
on a theme which by common 
COuwu0 “wus the trespass of 
frivolity. It is a little like 
the school-boy trick of letting 
out a rabbit in church. But 
Max’s manner, if any manner 
could, almost palliates this 
breach of propriety. It is ru- 
moured that Zuleika is the 
carefully revised work of earlier 
yeus; and certainly, both in 
this matter of taste and in the 
archaistic methods which from 
time to time he affects (for 
example—* But would she ever 
meet whom, looking up to him, 
she could love—she, the omni- 
subjugant?”’), one seems to 
trace the relics of a youthful 
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lect of duty Mr. McCarrny 
traces most of the ills that 
racked Ireland thirty years ago, 
On the subject of absenteeism, 
it may be genially hinted, he 
speaks with authority, not as 
one of the ordinary scribes. 
Though not a landlord, he has 
for the greater part of his busy 
life been absent from his native 
land and his much-loved “city 
of Shandon Bells.”’ Meanwhile, 
he has been a welcome sojourner 
on this side of the Channel and 
a man of a multitude of friends 
on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. It necessarily follows that 
his recollections of Ireland are 
most concerned with early years, 
including the period of the 
Famine. The times he vividly 
pictures are now passing away, 
Ireland being to-day, by common 
consent, in a condition of pros- 
perity unequalled in its history. 
To this happy conclusion Mr. 
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exuberance, 


When Mr. 3H. F. Benson 








AN IMPATIENT SWAIN OF THE TIME OF KING ALFRED AWAIT- 
ING THE ARRIVAL OF HIS LADY-LOVE AT THE TRYSTING-PLACE, 
THe CANDLE-CLOCK SHOWS HIM HOW LATE SHE Is. 


McCartuy has the satisfaction 
of knowing that by his public 
life and parliamentary career he 








wrote Juggernaut in serial form 
for The Queen he finished it off with a felicitous fall 
of masonry at Athens, which wiped out the principal male 
figure in the story. Whether Mr. Hetnemany, his pub- 
lisher, cons dered this catastrophe too crude for boo0k-form 
I cannot say, but anyhow it has been omitted, and the novel 
ends tamely enough; the disillusioned wife, who has found 
her husband's passion for scholarship greater than his love 
for her, deciding that she must make up for this deticiency 
by an access of devotion on her own side. Personally I 
am sorry for the change of ending, because, with a con- 
siderable experience of objectionable characters in romanc2, 
I am iuclined to award the palm, or oleaster-wreath, if he 
prefers it, to Mr. Arnold Leveson ; and why on earth a nice 
girl like Marjory (one of the nicest Mr. Benson has ever 
given us) should have fallen in love with this cold and con- 
ceited egotist, goodness alone knows. So heartily indeed 
do I dislike him that I am disposed to cavil even at his 
literary reputation. At the beginning of Juggernaut 
he is writing a beautiful book about THEocritUs, passages 
from which complete his conquest of Marjory’s heart; yet 
in one place he speaks of “ the shepherd-boys minding their 
flocks upon Attic hills,” and in another of “ the vault which 


sensibly contributed. The sombre picture of Ireland prior to 
legislation commenced in 1868 is relieved by the flashing of 
many good stories illustrative of native character. 





Mrs. Witson Fox contrives to make Sir THomas Moze 
and his numerous family live again in The Baron's Heir 
(Macmiixan), where she lays the earlier scenes of her story 
at Gobions, which belonged to the More family from 1397 
to 1530. Faithfully she has reproduced the language and 
atmosphere of the period, and the contrast between the life of 
such enlightened people as the Mores and that of the rude 
barons is admirably shown. We have also a p!easing sketch 
of Henry VIII., which will astonish those who have come 
to regard him merely as a monarch with an eclectic taste 
in the matter of queens; and above all there is a well-kept 
secret. Possibly Mrs. Fox insists overmuch upon the 
lessons she wishes to teach; but this is a small blemish ina 


|sound book. Sensible girls will, I am sure, be glad to add 


it to their stock of Christmas presents, for although it 
contains a love-story in the bud there is no sentimental 





twaddle, and the author rightly thinks that nothing but the 
best she can give is good enough for children. 
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‘after 24 years’ service.’ That is one 7 - 
CHARIVARIA. ‘of the tragedies of advancing age: our THE APT COMPARISON. 


Tue Government’s opinion of the figures begin to deserve the epithet| [‘* Paddington possesses a fine and imposing 
ability cf the House of Lords has sud- |“ oval.” Lape jroof, and although the station is not so large in 


denly wndergone a change. It is now} ni pee some of its neighbours it handles more 
J : : ‘ . milk cans than any other London Terminus, the 
| considered capable of dealing adequately _ The following, The Express tells us,! yy ndcr averaging 3,000 a day."—The Observer. 
| with all the provisions of the Mines is an extract from an obituary notice} The italics are Mfr. Punch’s, who has been 
| Bill, the Naval Prize Bill, and the In-| in a French provincial journal :—“ The | emulated to farther statistical comparisons. ] 
| surance Bill in the short space of ten ! deceased was an excellent wife and! Mr. Hinarrs Bettoc and Mr. 
mother, and had buried her fourth CHEsTerRTON share the palm of cor- 
‘husband only a few weeks before her | poreal superficies among British literati. 

The Kaiser has decided that there’own death.” So different from the| Mr. Crewent Snorter, although pos- 
shall be no Dover to Heligoland yacht butterfly wife who buries only two'sessing a beautifully thatched roof, is 
vace in 1912. We trust that there is husbands and mislays the others. , smaller in area, but he discovers more 
no truth in the rumour that a contest °* immortal geniuses than any other critic, 
of warships is to take its place. When, a few days ago, a lady violon- the number averaging two per week. 

ha cello player at Dinat Powis, Cardiff, | — 

Tt has been suggested that the new found that there was no music-stand; The parentheses in Mr. WintiAM DE 
battleship which is about to be laid available, a boy scout stepped forward! MorcGay’s shortest novel would, even if 
down at Devonport —— — :, —____—— ~. disconnected from his 
shall be called The 5 Z ; oy bas theme, stretch from 
Marlborough, in com- {London to Teheran. 
pliment to the First | _Russia’s ultimatum to 
Lorp OF THE ADMIR- | the’ same place was 
aLtty. We believe considerably shorter, 
that Mr. Caurcaii. and has been mucu 
has long been jealous condemned by Pers‘an 
of the compliment | critics in the ver- 
paid to the CHas- | nacular. 

CELLOR oF THE Ex- | 
CHEQUER in the nam- | 
ing of Lhe Loyal 
George. a i 


day s. sete 





London’s new 
/mammoth emporium 
is the most monu- 
mental and. glorious 
architectural triumph 
since Kina Sotomon’s 
temple, always ex- 
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Mr. RockeEFELLER 
has decided to devote 
the rest of .his days 
to golf. He is, we 
understand, asa me-. ////4Y 
mento of his former ('7'/ YY ZZ: Z ——— burg hat, The French 
activities, to be pre- 5 Vy ee eal 'c SSS 2loy VY ‘pastry supplied at 
sented with his por- y Y Gb @ each luncheon to the 
trait in oils. ; WY / staff would build the 

Wi tie Lididshbsme, Pyramids, with sufii- 
. Natu rally, EXCep- | Tie ONLY THING THAT COMES BETWEEN Us, Moruen, 18 THIS WRETCHED MUSIC !” cient surplus to erect 
tion has been taken —_—_—_— — ere a castellated refuge for 
| by the Rev. F. B. Meyer to Dean INGE}! and allowed the artist ‘to pin the} Mr.CHartes BrookFiecp on the vacant 
for referring to the Nonconformist | music to his back. We trust that the' site in Aldwych. In comparison with 
| Conscience as greasy. We understand, | obliging youngster will not get into’ Blankleys, Mr. Luoyp GrorGr is a 
| however, that the use of that epithet trouble for failing, for this once, to face mere retail provider, but he still has 
was due to a side-slip of the tongue. the music. os the monopoly of “rare and refreshing 


* % fruits.” 
According to Mr. Cizsterton, under; Reading that a red chequer homing | 
Socialism we shall have to be a wooden-' pigeon, wearing a blue enamel ring, The Daily Mail has the largest 
legged nation. But before that, surely, marked 1911 L.8945, had been found ‘cireulation among all patriots, sea- 
we shall have to be a wooden-headed at Ewell, Surrey, an old lady remarked dogs, muscular diplomatists, Teuto- 





CHURCHILL’s Hom- 


nation ? — that it was terrible how the love of; what-nexts, whole-caraway cakers, and 
ac jewellery appeared to be spreading indignant housemaids. The Daily 
The City of Chicago has dec‘ded to among all classes. News costs no more; but, being com- 


build a home for disabled poets. Such a posed of the Whole Nib and Nothing 
an institution has become more than Some persons evidently steal from abut the Nib, is more sustaining. 
ever a necessity in this age of motor mere love of stealing. A porter con- 
trafic. Few persons have any idea of fessed last week, at the Marylebone} The highcst point of Mr. EvGrne 
the number of poets who are run over Police Court, that he had stolen three; Wason, M.P., has not yet been sur- 
each year while out for a walk com- coloured Christmas supplements from | veyed, but it is believed to be exceeded 
posing their masterpieces, a bookstall. —s ‘only by Mount Everest and the 
“* i , Unionist majority at Hitchin. Lirrir 
“Mr. Sam Apted,” we are informed,| “My Aunt!” is just now Kine} Tica is demonstrably smaller than any 
“the Oval groundsman, has retired, ALronso’s favourite imprecation. of the above. 
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A DEAN TO HIS TWEENY. 
(Not necessarily the Dean of St. Paul's.) 


Tue trivial accident of birth 
Which, in our fleeting lives on earth, 
Tends to outweigh intrinsic worth 

Has severed you and me by quite a distance ; 
Not often, save at family prayer, 
Where all may breathe a common air, 
[fave I been sensibly aware 





Of your obscure and underground existence. 


On such occasions, if your mind, 
Mostly to menial tasks resigned, 
Has for a moment left behind 
The duties incident to daily dinners, 
[t may have very well occurred 
That your arrested ears have heard 
Some Scriptural passage which referred 
Tn the same breath to “ publicans and sinners. 


” 


Whene’er the phrase your fancy caught, 

I blame you little if your thought 

(Of ancient parlance recking naught) 
Pictured a publican as one who waxes 

Fat on the sale of stout and beer, 

A man of alcoholic cheer 

Due to a bibulous career, 
And not a person given to gathering taxes. 


But whether you conceived that he, 
Mixing with men of low degree, 
No better than they ought to be, 
Issued demand-notes or purveyed strong liquor, 
The bare idea that such a name 
Could be applied to me (for shame !) 
Would flush your brow with honest flame 


Yet that reproach I soon must win! 
Tis true I shall not keep an inn 
Where men consort for joy of sin, 

Where for a Bacchic rout the barman caters; 
But still, for so the horror gripes, 
If I could choose from these two types, 
I’d almost sooner deal in swipes _ 

Than stoop to tax-collecting (O my gaiters!). 


To think that I should so demean 
The gifts on which my clergy lean! 
That I, a scholar and a dean, 
To whose instructive guidance (under Heaven) you 
Owe all you have of inward light, 
Should be reduced to this low plight, 
And have to spend my sermon-nighit 
Iixtracting threepenny-bits from out your revenue! 


So runs the Bill that now is sent 
To earn the Lords’ ill-feigned ‘ Content "— 
A social Disestablishment 

Which, if I read the future right, my tweeny, 
Means that the Ministry must fall ; 
Already (in the servants’ hall) 
I read the writing on the wall, 





A menace tantamount to “Mente! Menre!” O.S. 





Commercial Candour. 
T’'rom a house-agent’s catalogue :— 
“Sandy soil. Electrie Light. Septic Drains.” 
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And cause your weltering heart to creak like wicker. 
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A CHINESE LEADER. 


To-pay I am going to write a leading article on Chinese 
affairs. When events so tremendous are happening, and 
when they are so intimately connected with gorgeous and 
high-sounding names it would be a coward’s part to refuse 
to deal with them. One thing { must observe by way of 
preliminary: I do not guarantee the spelling of any single 
name that [ shall‘use, whether it be the name of a district, 
a town,ora man. All I am certain of is that my names 
will be just as good and instructive as the most accurate 
names that the most learned Chinese scholar could devise, 
My own impression is that these Chinese names have no 
real existence in humanity or geography, but that cor- 
respondents and leader-writers inyent them as they go 
along to fill wp gaps and give verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative. At that game I 
am ready to meet them on “their own ground. Forward, 
then, my trusty pen and my well-filled ink-bottle, and let 
us get.to work :— i 

“ Affairs in the Celestial Empire seem to be going from 
bad to worse. Yesterday we published intelligence that 
the sacred City of Kunchau, long renowned as the seat of 
Chinese Imperial culture, has been four times recaptured by 
the revolutionaries after having been twice sacked and twice 
burnt by the loyalists under the command of the veteran 
Min-Choo-Kio. To-day comes the grave news that Pin- 
Tong has fallen for the seventh time after an heroic re- 
sistance of five hours. It is true that British and American 
missionaries are reported to be marching in overwhelming 
force to the relief of Foo-Loo, but the movement is tardy, 
and, in any case, the destruction of the bridges over the 
Yangtse- Kiang must throw insuperable obstacles in the 
way of this column. The whole of the fertile province of 
Lun-Chon has thus fallen into the power of the Republicans, 
and recruits, some wearing the purple button, are “a to 
be flocking to their standard. 

Under these disastrous conditions no course but 
immediate flight would seem to be open to the Tsung- 
Li-Yamen. The Regent is in tears, while the Child- 
Emperor has issued his nineteenth edict pleading for 
forgiveness on the ground of his tender age, and promising, 
if the Revolutionaries will retire, to see that their demands 
are immediately incorporated in the Chinese constitution. 
It is not likely that the fierce and exultant warriors, who 
have seen the hosts of the green-and-yellow jackets flying 
in confusion from Hy-Son and Oo-Long, will be satisfied 
with verbal promises. Indeed, Pi-Jon-Pi, their leader, has 








intimated his intention of inflicting the punishment of the 
Thousand Slices on the Emperor, the Regent, and their 
|General, Yuan-Shi-Ki, The struggle has thus:become one 
lof life and death, and those who wish well to China can 
only hope that the Ming dynasty will be allowed to have a 
|fall as bloodless as the circumstances will allow. Some 
punishment there must be, but those who know Svn- 
Yat-Sen best are confident that he will not disgrace 
the triumph of his cause by inflicting unnecessary 
pain on those who have not hitherto seen eye to eye with 
him, One thing alone is certain: China is crumbling to 
pieces, and no hand seems strong enough to arrest the 
process of decay. With the republicans in undisputed 
possession of Man-Hang, Woon-Ki-Bong and Pol-Kang it 
is hopeless for the Court to resist with “effect any longer. 
By taking refuge in Jehol they may postpone “the evil 
moment, but they cannot possibly avert it.” 

How does that strike you? For my part, I am amazed 
at my close acquaintance with Chinese customs and Chinese 
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nomenclature. But the fact is, nobody can know, until he 
tries, how easy it is to write a Chinese leader. 
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AS BETWEEN FRIENDS. 
Britisn Liow (lo Russian Bear). “TF WE HADN'T SUCH A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING I 


MIGHT ALMOST BE TEMPTED TO ASK WHAT YOU'RE DOING THERE WITH OUR LITTLE 
| PLAYFELLOW.” 
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LE MOT JUSTE. 


“T REGRET, MADAM, THAT WE po NoT stock ‘Brive Daxvuse’ Soap.” 
“Wer CAN OBTAIN IT FOR you, Mapa.” 
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COMING HOME TO GET 
MARRIED. 

(With acknowledgments to the author 
of * Going Out to get Married,” in “ The 
Daily Chronicle” of December 5th.) 

Mareriace is at best a lottery. But 
marriage of which the preliminary 


period is robbed by distance of its! 


| opportunities for mutual knowledge is 


beset. with terrific perils. 


and then, however, well-substantiated 
reports will reach the returning bride- 
groom and the match is broken off. 
Even at the eleventh hour rumour has 
saved the victim from taking the fatal 
step. 

Thus a man coming home to get 





married in Manchester overheard a great 
deal of strange talk regarding a certain 
| Miss B. Before reaching Aden incon- 


An Anglo-|trovertible proofs were forthcoming 


Indian or Anglo-Burmese engagement | that this was his Miss B., and that she 


means usually two or three years of 
love-making by letter only; and though 
the pen may be mightier than the 


| sword it is no less dangerous a weapon. 


——$—$— 


Hong Kong, British Columbia, or Aust- 
ralia often sever betrothed couples for 
four or five years, when it would be far 
better for them never to meet again. 
But a tragic sense of loyalty too often 
impels the lover to come and fetch his 


lady. Fora long time the nervous, shy | 


and blushing bridegroom has been out- 
of-date. Fashion nowadays decrees 
self-possession, and the needs of the 
Empire have evolved an heroic type. 
Men who ultimately come home to get 
married have to be brave indeed. Now 


;was not the sort of girl he could 


| possibly wed. With heroic prompti- 
tude he disembarked, ceased his home- 
ward journey and returned to India, 
| where he married a wealthy Begum. 
Miss B., who never returned his pre- 
sents, though she was already engaged 
to another man, cabled her grateful 
congratulations, and is now a happy 
matron at Chowbent. 

In another authentic example the 
instinct of the returning bridegroom 
‘served him well, Four years earlier 
he had plighted his troth to a slim 
| young girl, winsome, svelte, and deeply 
| Yeligious. He landed—every arrange- 
-ment had been made for the wedding on 





the following day—and a mountainous 
creature weighing fourteen stone hurled 
herself into his arms. Disengaging 
himself from her embrace he looked at 
her straight. ‘ Mabel,” he said in 
fearless tones, “ I'm sorry, but I can- 
not commit bigamy, for you're twice 
the woman you were when I promised 
to marry you. Ishall book my passage 
by the next steamer to India.” Most 
men would have quailed before such a 
task, but this man—he was an indigo 
planter with an iron constitution—was 
as good as his word. Mabel was 
shortly afterwards registered to a stock- 
broker, and ultimately died in extreme 
affluence. 

Truly the bridegroom coming home 
has need to be of the stuff of heroes. 





The Glasgow Herald, describing the 
K1nc-EMreror’s reception at Bombay, 
says:— Over the dais was a canopy 
of royal blue silk surmounted by the 
crowd.” Is Delhi behind Bombay ? 
We do not hear of any grand-stand 
enjoying so exceptional a point of 
vantage at the Durbar. 
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LOOKED IN THE MOUTH. 
Wir a view to see not. only what I 
might give to other people for Christ- 
mas, but if there should be anything 
that they might give me, I have been 
loating in Bond Street and Regent 
Street; and the harvest of this quiet 
eye is curiously barren, But, when it 
comes to the thing that one wishes 
neither to distribute nor receive, how 
profuse a crop! 

The peculiar feature of ‘Xmas 
presents’ seems to be a perverse and 
dainty superfluousness. Every man, 
woman and child, for example, was 
provided at birth by a thoughtful 
Previdence with a stamp-licking ap- 
paratus at once neat and efficacious. 
Yet half Bond Street is devoted to 
silver and gold mechanisms for reliev- 
ing the tongue of this trifling burden. 
Possibly the activities of —— 
Mr. Luoyp GrorGr have}  ¢&, ¢.¢ 
led to the increase inj yc.‘ 











these machines, although ‘ Oo 
few persons keepenough| >. 
servants to be caused any one 
serious inconvenience. < 
Supposing anyone were] .\\~, 
to give me a stamp-; ..., 
damper, what should I} or /sc 
do with it? It would; (°.. 
go at once into the limbo; * Cae 
of inoperative gifts; and} *., << 
this being so am I likely! .s¢.°° 
to give it to anyone ? aa 
The assistant next} 4°A- 

showed me a number of} . Y«« 


beautifully made articles 
in precious metal, all of 
which I have spent}ipysis pauis.” 
valuable years of my life * —-— 
in learning to do without so completely 
that were any of them to be given to me 
now they would not only utterly dis- 
arrange my scheme of pockets but 
dislocate my very existence. Cigar- 
cutters, for example, of gold, in the 
shape of the guillotine—a pretty | 
thought. My own eigar-eutter is | 
either a very shabby knife or, like my 
stamp-damper, a device of nature’s 
own invention: two rows of teeth, 
imperfect, I admit, but adequate, since 
they are still able (bless them !) to meet 
on the tip of the cigar and tear it from 
the body quite well enough for the pur- 
pose required. What should I do with 
the golden guillotine? 

Again, silver-mounted safety-razors 
are useless to me since I use one of the 
old razors. On informing the shopman 
of this regrettable piece of obscurantism 
on my part, he at once produced a charm- 
ing case of leather and silk, which would 
he no disgrace to a beauty’s boudoir, 
containing no fewer than seven razors, 
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|-This, as a desirable addition to my 


toilet table, after twenty years of fidelity 
to one black-handled hollow-ground. 
“But supposing,’ I said, “that by 
mischance I should shave myself with 
Tuesday’s razor on Wednesday, what 
then?” It didn’t matter, the shopman 
assured me. ‘“ Ah, yes,” I said; ‘ but 
have you no superstitions, man? Sup- 
pose that on Wednesday it was Friday's 
razor I used by mistake? That would 
give me two unlucky days in one week.” 
This seemed to impress him, and he 
switched me hastily on to an egg- 
decapitator. There are men, it seems, 
youthful residents in chambers for the 
most part, who want egg-decapitators. 
Well, let them direct their generous 
relatives to Bond Street, for I saw a 
shopful; but if anybody were to send 
me one I should emigrate. These 
things are made of silver—naturally- 





Dering A srorM IN INDIA THE HALIL-STONES WERE SAID TO BE ** AS BIG AS 


VERY CONFUSING ! 
and they cost quite a lot. Heaven 
knows how you use them, but they 
are to bring radiance into many a heart 
this Christmas, if the shopman is to 
be believed. ‘Quite the rage,” he 
assured me. ‘ Wonderful what a 
trouble some gentlemen's eggs are to 
them; but now——-”’ His silence 
plainly said that here was the oval 
millennium, 

He next held up a choice golden box, 
which turned out to be a sovereign 
case, with compartments in it not only 
for sovereigns but for half-sovereigns. 
“There,” I said, “that is really some- 
thing like! 
give me that—so long as he endows it. 
Surely you have blank endowment- 
deeds to go with every case?” But 
this kind of humour is useless in the 
West-End, where the basic under- 
standing is that everyone who enters 
a shop not only has too much money 
but has a car waiting outside. * Shall 
I send it, or is your car waiting?’ 





each lettered with the day of the week. 





is a question heard on every side. 
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What else did I sec—all labelled 
‘useful,’ of course? I saw in one 
window off Piccadilly briar pipes of 
‘immense age—older than the choicest 
; brandy, almost, and dearer — pipes 
dating from 1810 and 1820, which you 
may possess and smoke for a trifle of 
five pounds apiece. These are called 
“Gifts for Gentlemen.” I hope that 
no one will think me gentleman enough 
to own one, for it would be a ceaseless 
responsibility. I should either have to 
fix a chain to it or forget it and enjoy 
my tobacco, 

One thing, however, I did see which 


'at once I realised would make a good 


present, not for me but for my nephew 
Robert. A pocket electric lamp. For 
what a godsend it would have heen to 
us, in my day, I thought. How we 
would have read under the clothes half 





Anyone who wishes may | 


the night through by the light of things 
— like that, instead of 
perilous lumps of phos- 
phorus in a bottle! The 
Ballantyne or Kingston 
or Stevenson that had 
to be laid aside so regret- 
fully at bedtime could 
have gone on delighting 
for another hour or so. 

But I didn’t buy it. 
I thought of Robert's 
eyesight and the dis- 
cipline of the school. 
Not mine the réle of 
encourager of forbidden 
practices. 

And so I left this 
district of stamp-dam/ 
pers and egg-openers and 
cigar-cutters and Brad- 
— shaw cases and walking- 
sticks with cigarettes in them, and 
umbrellas like Malacca canes, and 
‘chestnut-roasters and all the other 
| pretty superfluities which are ranged so 
‘alluringly under tickets describing them 
as “Yule Tide Gifts,” realising that 
‘presents are for the young. The 
‘middle-aged and the old wait for no 
‘anniversaries : they buy what they wish 
iwhen they want it. 








| Seen cn a pillar-box in Ireland :— 
‘POST NO BILLS.” 

, An excellent suggestion for the Christ- 

mas season. 





, ‘The horse trappings of the Indian rmers, 
, their attendants and escorts were georgeous I 
the extreme.” —Munchester Guardian, 

Our contemporary has invented just 
the word for the occasion. 





| With the down trains horse de combat ‘if 
one may use the phrase), there was a shortage 
‘on the other line.”— Wester Daily Vere sy. 


’. We gladly give the writer permission to 











juse this rather unusual phrase. 
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Enquiving Parent. ‘‘ MY Boy WISUES TO 





A STRAIGHT TALK TO A COLD. 


| Coup, hast thou ever thought, I wonder, 
| How earnestly for thee men toil, 
What woods, what wildernesses plunder, 
To rid them of thy coil ? 
How the fell bane that here hath 
gcipped us 
Makes hunters, lean and spare, 
| Inlandsafar (whose name has slipped us) 
| Follow the frightful eucalyptus 
Into his low-dug lair ? 








| How chemists, snatching up the pestle, 
Ammoniate the mild quinine ; 
| How many a jujube-laden vessel | 
| In London docks is seen; 
| How men buy comforters and pin ‘em | 
on, ; 
How Scotchmen in the Fleet | 


mon ; 
| I'll tak’ a twa three draps of cinnamon, 
| And no the whuskey neat”? 


(Not that I've ever heard ‘em do so 
But still I rather like that rhyme.) 

O Cold, surrounded by thy trousseau 
Of handkerchiefs, what crime 


2 








| Are heard to say to waiters, “ Diuna, | 
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OUR POLYTECHNICS. 


BECOME A LION-TAMER. 


Have I committed that thou huggest 
This bosom in thy hold ? 

Was I| the fondest form, the snuggest 

To cling to, and defy the druggist, 
Thou fair and cruel Cold ? 


In vain the menthol and the camphor, 
The mustard and the Shetland shawl ; 
These things thou dost not care a dam 
for, 
Thou hast me in thy thrall ; 
What art thou, Cold, and whence 
arisen ? 
How did I take thee first ? 
Whose eyes of old didst thou bedizen 
With tear-drops, and what brain im- 
prison, 
O sorceress accurst ? 


. 


Was it, in fact, some total stranger 
From whom I caught this vilecatarrh? | 
Or was some loved one the exchanger ? 
"Twere comfort from afar, 
Howe’'er so obstinate the chill is, 
To dream, to muse, to think, 
“ This was the cold of Amaryllis 
That makes my cheeks as white as 
lilies, ; 





HAVE YOU ANY CLASSES IN THAT SUBJECT?” 
Secretary. ‘NO, NOT AT PRESENT ; BUT IF WE COULD GET T@GETHER A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF PUPILS—SAY TWENTY 
| MIGHT BE INDUCED TO ENTERTAIN THE LDEA.” 





My nose as salmon pink.” 











THE Boarp 
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But no! Importunate arrival, 
I may not track thee to thy start, 

I may not shorten thy survival 
By drugs from any matt ; 

This much remains, with spice and 

essence * 

And odours of the East ; 

To modify thy effervescence 

And make men cower before thy 

presence ; 


That is some fun at least. FEvor. | 





“Ald. W.: R Parker moved that cerebro- | 
spinal fever and acute poliomyelitis be made | 
compulsory, which was agreed to.” 

Kendal Mereury. 

We suppose The Daily Mail is too 
busy with its compulsory , insurance 
protest to start a movement against 
this. We are therefore compelled to 
organise the opposition ourselves, and 
are hiring the Crystal Palace next 
Tuesday for the purpose of a mass 
meeting. 





‘The Vicar will give a short address, whilst 
the anthem will Le ‘The Two Acrobats.’” 
8 plackpool Times, 
Our favourite anthem. ~ | 
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AN INFORMAL EVENING. 


DINNER was a very quiet affair. 
Nobody drew my chair away from 
under me as I sat down, and during 
the meal nobody threw bread about. 
We talked gently of art and politics 
and things; and when the ladies left 
there was no booby trap waiting for 
them at the door. In a word, nothing 
to prepare me for what was to 
follow. 

We strolled leisurely into the draw- 
ing-room., A glance told me the worst. 
The ladies were in a cluster round Miss 
Power, and Miss Power was on the 
floor. She got up quickly as we came 
in. 

“We were trying to go underneath 
the poker,’ she explained. ‘ Can you 
do it?” 

I waved the poker back. 

“Let me see you do it again,” I 
said. ‘ } missed the first part.” 

“Oh, I can never doit. Bob, you 
show us.” 

Bob is an active young fellow. He 
took the poker, rested the end on the 
floor, and then twisted himself under- 
neath his right arm. I expected to see 
him come up inside out, but he seemed 
to be much the same after it. How- 
ever, no doubt his organs are all on the 
wrong side now. 

“Yes, that’s how I should do it,” 
I said hastily. 

But Miss Power was firm. She 
gave me the poker. I pressed it hard 
on the floor, said good-bye to them all, 
and dived. I got half-way round, and 
was supporting myself upside down by 
one toe and the slippery end of the 
poker, when it suddenly occurred to 
me that the earth was revolving at an 
incredible speed on its own axis, and 
that, in addition, we were hurtling 
at thousands of miles a. minute round 
the sun. It seemed impossible in 
these circumstances that I should keep 
my balance any longer; and as soon 
as I realised this the poker began to 
slip. I was in no sort of position to 
do anything about it, and we came 
down heavily together. 

“ Oh, what a pity!” said Miss Power. 
“T quite thought you ’d done it.” 

“ Being actually on the spot,” I said, 
“ T knew that I hadn’t.” 

“Do try again.” 

“ Not till the ground ’s a little softer.” 

“Let’s do the jam-pot trick,” said 
another girl. 

“I’m not going under a jam-pot for 
anybody,” I murmured to myself. 

However, it turned out that this trick 
was quite different. You place a book 
(Macaunay’s Essays or what not) on 
the jam-pot and sit on the book, one 
heel only touching the ground. In the 


right hand you have a box of matches, 
in the left a candle. The jam-pot, of 
course, is on its side, so that it can 
roll beneath you. Then you light the 
candle ... and hand it to anybody 
who wants to go to bed. 

I was ready to give way to the 
ladies here, but even while I was 
bowing and saying, “‘ Not at all,” I 
found myself on one of the jam pots 
with Bob next to me on another. To 
balance with the arms outstretched was 
not so difficult ; but as the matches 
were then about six feet from the 
candle and there seemed no way of 
getting them nearer together the 
solution of the problem was as remote 
as ever. Three times I brought my 
hands together, and three times the 
jam-pot left me. 

“Well played, Bob,” said somebody. 
The bounder had done it. 

I looked at his jam pot. 

« There you are,” I said, ‘‘‘ Raspberry 
—1909.’ Mine’s ‘Gooseberry—1911,’ 
a rotten vintage. And look at my book, 
Alone on the Prairie; and you’ve got 
The Mormon’s Wedding. No wonder I 
couldn’t do it.” 

I refused to try it again as I didn’t 
think I was being treated fairly ; and 
after Bob and Miss Power had had a 
race at it, which Bob won, we got on 
to something else. 

“ Of course you can pick a pin out 
of a chair with your teeth?” said Miss 
Power. 

“Not properly,” I said. 
swallow the pin.” 

“T suppose it doesn’t count if you 
swallow the pin,” said Miss Power 
thoughtfully. 

“JT don’t know. I’ve never really 
thought about that side of it much. 
Anyhow, unless you’ve got a whole 
lot of pins you don’t want, don’t ask 
me to do it to-night.” 

Accordingly we passed on to the 
water-trick. I refused at this, but 
Miss Power went full length on the 
floor with a glass of water balanced 
on her forehead and came up again 
without spilling a single drop. Per- 
sonally I shouldn’t have minded spilling 
a single drop; it was the thought of 
spilling the whole glass that kept me 
back. Anyway it is a useless trick, 
the need for which never arises in an 
ordinary career. Picking up The Times 
with the teeth, while clasping the left 
ankle with the right hand, is another 
matter. That might come in useful on 
occasions: as, for instance, if having 
lost your left arm on the field and 
having to staunch with the right hand 
the flow of blood from a bullet wound 
in the opposite ankle, you desired to 
glance through the paper while waiting. 
for the ambulance. 


“T always 
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“ Here’s a nice little trick,” broke in 
Bob, as I was preparing myself in this 
way for the German inyasicn.: 

He had put two chairs together, 
front to front, and was standing over 
them—a foot on the floor on each side 
of them, if that conveys it to you. 
Then he jumped up, turned round in 
the air, and came down facing the 
other way. 

“Can you do it?” I said to Miss 
Power. 

“Come and try,” said Bob to me. 
“Tt’s not really difficult.” 

I went and stood over the chairs, 
Then I moved them apart and walked 
over to my hostess. 

“ Good-bye,” I said; “1’m afraid I 
must go now.” 

“Coward!” said somebody, who 
knew me rather better than the others. 

“It’s much easier than you think,” 
said Bob. 

“TI don’t think it’s easy at all,’ I 
protested. “I think it’s impossible.” 

I went back and stood over the 
chairs again. For some time I waited 
there in deep thought. Then I bent 
my knees preparatory to the spring, 
straightened them up, and said, 

“What happens if you just miss it?” 

‘ T suppose yon bark your shins a bit.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I thought.” 

I bent my knees again, worked my 
arms up and down, and then stopped 
suddenly and said, 

“What happens if you miss it pretty 
easily ?” 

“ Oh, you ean do it, if Bob can,” said 
Miss Power kindly. 

“He’s practised. I expect he started 
with two hassocks and worked up to 
this. I’m not afraid, but I want to 
know the possibilities. If it’s only a 
broken leg or two, I don’t mind. If 
it’s permanent disfigurement I think I 
ought to consult my family first.” 

I jumped up and came down again 
the same way for practice. 

“Very well,” I said. “Now I’m 
going to try. I haven't the faintest 
hope of doing it, but you all seem to 
want to see an accident, and, anyhow, 
I’m not going to be called a coward. 
One, two, three... .” 

“ Well done,” cried everybody. 

“Did I do it?” I whispered, as I 
sat on the floor and pressed a cushion 
against my shins. 

“ Rather !” 

“Then,” I said, massaging my 
ankles, ‘‘ next time I shall try to miss.” 

A. A. M. 





The Evening Times, speaking of the 
Chartered Company, says— 

‘It would be difficult to officially split the 
shares,” 
Far easier just to split an infinitive. 
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JUST AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH IS BEING TAKEN, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


In his recently published work on 
Musical Composition, Sir CHARLES 
SranrorD offers a vigorous plea for the 
retention of Italian as the universal 
language for marks of expression. This 
deplorable adhesion to the old-fashioned 
Italianate school has, we rejoice to see, 
found a doughty opponent in Mr. Percy 
GRAINGER, the distinguished pianist and 
composer, who has recently brought 
out a piece of chamber music which he 
describes as a “foursome for strings,” 
while the expression marks are all given 
in English. Thus crescendo molto 
becomes “louden lots” or “louden 
hugely,” and all the other nuances of 
expression are rendered into equally 
nervous English. 


We understand, however, that Mr. 
GRAINGER is not content—and why 
should he be?—with the importation 
of the golf terms “foursome” and 
“sixsome ” as titles of pieces. It is his 


intention to re-name all the instruments | asperity. ‘‘ Hoots, man,” he observed 
of the orchestra after the implements jin his broadest Doric, “it ’s eneuch to 
employed in the Royal and Ancient|mak’ auld Tam Morris turn turrtle in 
Game. Thus, the violin is to be called | his grave.” 
the “driver,” the violoncello the| 
“ bulger,” the trombone the “brassy,”| A more curious outcome of Mr. 
and the tuba the “niblick.” The! Percy Gratncer’s epoch-making de- 
piccolo, because of its high register, is|parture is the extraordinary coinci- 
happily re-christened the “ lofter,” and |dence which has been revealed by his 
the bassoon the “ baffy.” ‘choice of the phrase “louden lots.” 
——- |For it appears that there is a dis- 
Mr. GRAINGER, we gather, proposes to | tinguished singer, Mr. Loupoun Lorrt, 
call changes of key “ hazards,” and to!who is strongly opposed to the 
replace the cumbrous phrase “ double- ‘employment of his name in a purely 
bar” by the simple monosyllable|instrumental connection. We under- 
“tee.” The word “dormy” is applied|stand, however, that the matter has 
to passages of a languorous character, | been referred to Sir GEoRGE ASKWITH 
and instead of “coda” he proposes to | for arbitration, and it is confidently 
employ an infinitely more suggestive | expected that some modus vivendi will 
term—the “ putting green.” Theinno-|be discovered by that irresistible 
vation has been, on the whole, well | diplomatist. 
received, but it is only right to say 
that ANprew Kirkatpy, on learning Cricket Notes. 
of the new use to which it is proposed| ‘Strings are being worn again on bats both 
to turn the terminology of his beloved | atge and small." —Daily Graphic. 
game, expressed himself with some’ So are splices, 
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Well-primed Old Professional (to starter who is being very particular). ‘‘Ou, LET US GO, CAPTAIN, DARLINT, LET US GO, BEFORE TUE 
” 


WHISKEY DIES OUT AV Us! 








_ THE JOY OF BATTLE. 
Live, from my standpoint, can’t be too exciting ; 
1 love a fight (when others do the fighting). 
It’s sweet to watch a boxer showering blows 
Upon his adversary’s shattered nose. 
1t’s good to hear two disputatious neighbours 
Slanging away with tongues that cut like sabres. 
And in political affairs it's fine 
When rows are seething all along the line. 


The languid lure of silence may enamour 
More tiniid souls; for me, I like a clamour. 


And that is why the storms of recent years 
Permeate me with bliss too deep for tears. 


The Servant Tax, which breeds so much resentment, 
Produces in my breast a rich contentment, 


When the whole nation seeks opposing camps, 
And all the countryside resounds with stamps. 


It’s fine, again, when mingled stones and threats 
-Pour in a flood from shrieking Suffragettes. 


And-then the frantic Papers! Happy reader, 
With virulent abuse in every leader ! 


And, looking on, I mark with calm elation 
Prospects of yet increasing altercation — 





Home Rule, The Suffrage, Disestablishment, 
And others in one glorious turmoil blent. 


Christmas approaches, too, and its adjacence 
Lends a propriety to my complacence, 


Because these rumpuses impending fill ; 
My joyous heart with p2ace and right good-will. 





Startling things happen in the West almost every day, 
of which the Londoner is left in complete ignorance. What 
reader of T'he Times or Morning Post, for instance, knows 
the true story of the Husband's Bag ? - It has been left to 
The Devon and Exeter Gazette to-give the full particulars 
to the. public for the first time. Listen :— 


“The recent experience of a Devonian was singular. He left home 
for a few days on a visit to a seaside resort, leaving his wife in a rather 
disconsolate mood because she missed a much-valued ring, which she 
wore constantly. On the morning of the day of his return, the 
Devonian found the lost ring in his bag, in which it must have fallen 
when his good wife was packing things in readiness for her husband's 
departure. Not only did he restore the ring. to. his wife, but he also 
displayed to her admiring gaze a prize (the first) he had won in a whist 
drive, being his initial participation in such a game.” 





“Mr. Samuel added that the number of new overhead wires would 
be comparatively small, and placed underground.”—Duily Graphic. 


This looks bad for our heads. 





** A lady recommends her Parlourmaid ; leaving because but!er b-ing 
engaged.” —Advt. in ‘‘ Morning Post.” 
It is, of course, useless staying if the butler is already. 
affianced. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | : ’ 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Drany or Tony, M.P. 1] 

House of Commons, Monday, Decem- 
ber 4.—Noble Lords will remember how, 
in course of debate on historic occasion, 
the late Marquis of Saxispury was 
perturbed by, as he phrased it, ‘a vision | 
of the housemaid crossing my mind.” 
This evening, in Commons, we have 
spent quite a pleasant time with the 
charwoman. She entered at Question- 
hour, leaning gently but firmly upon 
arm of Rowxtanp Hunt. At moment 
CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER undergoing 
Catechism rather Longer than Shorter | 
on details of Insurance Bill. With. 
pretty bow of courtesy and what the 
Agents of the Railwaymen call “re- | 
cognition ” bestowed on his companion, 
RowLaND enquired “ whether a char- 
woman employed regularly at 3s. a day 
for one, two, or three days in cach week 
would have to pay the full 3d. a week ?” 

McKinnon Woop, whose knowledge 
of domestic economy has grown to be 
extensive and peculiar, answered in the 
affirmative. | BARITONE. 

Dead silence fell over House. Looks} Mr, McKixnonx Woop has to worry through 
of sympathy bent upon charwoman, | ‘Home, Sweet Home—under the new con- 
mopping her eyes in protest against this | ditions!” 
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less. Possibly that touch of nature 
‘made him kin with lien victim of 
| Insurance Bill. Rising slowly, ponder- 
| ously pausing for a moment before he 
spoke, he asked— 

“Tf no wages are paid, how can any- 
thing be deducted ? ” 

Captain Bunsby at his best never 
,exceedcd the clarity and force of this 
enquiry. Almost literally floored Fivan- 
CIAL SECRETARY TO TREASURY. 

Business done.—Insurance Bill passed 
Report stage. 
| Luesday.—New Leaver or Oppo- 
SITION, recognising increasing triviality 
| of majority of Questions, absents 
himself during three-quarters of an 
‘hour devoted to their purposes, grate- 
‘fully utilising precious time that would 
' otherwise be wasted. Still necessary 
for form’s sake that the Opposition 
should be authoritatively represented 
| during this function. Happily, we have 
| RowLanp Hunr ready to act as locum 
jtenens. His vitality is equalled only 
iby his versatility. No sign of weari- 
ness clouded his massive brow when, 
after his tourney yesterday on behalf 
of the supertaxed charwoman and the 
,wageless waiter, he rose half-a-dozen 
itimes this afternoon to ply Ministers 








fresh testimony of man’s inhumanity 
to woman. Pained pause broken by | 
SNOWDEN, who, with dim recollections | 
of the problem of a woman who in| 
succession married seven husbands 
creating embarrassment at a future in- 
definite period as to which she actually 
belonged to, put another conundrum. 


7 


i 





ROWLAND HUNTS PROTEGEE. 
The charlady *‘mopping her eyes in protest 





against man’s inhumanity.” 


“Suppose,” he said, “a charwoman_ with questions. 
to be under contract with five different | In the main his attention is directed 
employers will 3d. be deducted by each to foreign affairs. Is concerned for 
of the five ?”’ proper shaping of Arbitration Treaty 
* No,” said the Financran SECRETARY | with United States. Further, is not 
TO THE TREASURY emphatically. | Satisfied with Declaration of London 
House breathed again. Row1anpD/!and position of ‘ neutral vessels carry- 
Hunt, arming the charwoman out,’ ing food-stuffs to Bristol, Liverpool and 
presently returned accompanied by a! , 
foreign waiter and another poser for | 
McKinnon Woop. Now wanted to 
know “whether, in view of the fact 
that many foreign waiters work here 
for their food and lodging, without 
wages, relying on gratuities from cus- 
tomers, they will pay anything under 
the National Insurance Bill, and what 
will their employers pay ?” 
McKinnon Woop worked out sum 
showing that the employer in such | 
cases will certainly pay 7d. a week and 
may (Heaven helping him) recover 4d. 
from the wageless waiter. 
Reply had remarkable effect upon 
Pike Pease. Not what you would 
call an emotional man by nature. Sits 
by the hour ruminating at Gangway 
end of Front Opposition Bench. Has} | 
never got over the shock of finding 
BrotHer Jack seated on Treasury 
Bench immediately opposite. Admits 
that, advancing from post of Whip to 
Presidency of Education Board with 
seat in Cabinet, Jack has done pretty 
well. Pike himself, going over to 
Unionists, never rose above grade of 
Whip, a post he resigned last year. 
Is at present, like foreign waiter, wage- 







FY “ 


L. ¢ 
A RIVAL TO “CAPTAIN BUNSBY.’ 
‘Rising slowly, ponderously pausing.” 
(Mr. H. PIKE PEASE.) 
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Glasgow which are liable to be captured 


Canny Epwarp Grey, seo'ng these 
Questions on the Paper, has gone off to 
Plymouth, he “ won't say for rest, but 
for a change.” In his absenc2 UNprr 
SecreTary ACLAND is put up to reply. 
And very well he does the work. 

In some degres Rownanp Hust 
finds his parallel on benches opposite 
in person of Mac€atium Scort. 
cminent but modest statesman takes 
the wide world under his: care. Just 
now disposed to concentrate attention 
upon India, with intent to show how 
lamentable is its case under British 
administration. Thus actos> floor of 
Ifiouse deep answers deep, RowLanp 
Hunt followed by MacOvu.ium Scorr. 

Touch of pathos given -to sczne by 


on otherwise desolate Front Opposition 
Bench.’ Time was. when: lré: rejoiced 
in honoured sobriquet of ““ MANGNALL’s 
Questions.” A _ private Member, it 
was his custom of .an afternoon to 
put down on the Paper mininium of 


to a szore by supplementary. interro- 
gations graciously permitted by the 
Speaker. In moment of weakness 
accepted invitation from Prince 
Artaour to join staff of Opposition 
Whips. Place of junior Whip is either 
in the Lobby or the Whips’ 

Room. Rarely found seated 

in House, still less familiar at | 
Question hour. 

That period has irresistible | 
attraction for WuLFrip. 
Throughout is invariably found 
on Front Opposition Bencl. 
Now and then, as happencd | 
to-day, in spite of resolute 
self-control cannot resist old } 
temptation. Interposes with 
question followed by the in- 
evitable “ supplementary,” and 
relapses once more into pained 
silence. 

Business done.—Coal Mines 
Bill passed through Report 
stage and, with compliments 
to MasterMAN Reapy’s skilful 
piloting, read a third time. 
Among beneficent clauses is 
one fcr protection of ponies 
condemned to life-long servi- 
tude in mines. For this long- 
needed charter Harry Lauper 
may take to himself some  , 
credit. At dinner given early 
in Session by Henry DawzieE., 
at which something like a 
hundred M.P.’s met Priam | 
Minister, HarryLaupERcame~— | 
in to sing how he “loved a 
lassie, a bonnie bonnie lassie.”’ 








Tirat | 


spectacle of WiLrrip AsHLrEy, restless - 


a dozen enquiries, running total up/ 


l aaa 


or sunk when this country is at war.” | 





| i : ie ie cbtak: tu ogee | 
| MASTERMAN INSPIRED BY HARRY 
| LAUDER. 


| 


unity, he, from personal knowledge 
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BUNTY REDMOND PULLS THE STRINGS. 
ide . (Mr. AsquitH, according to the Daily Press, has been three times 
Seizing exceptional opport- to see Bunty Pulls the Strings.) 


/which the Lords will surely welcome. 


‘night, in expectation of the end, benches 





acquired when a pit boy, later told the | 
PREMIER and the more than a quorum | 


of Members clustered round him how 
grievously pit ponies, some fresh from 
the freedom-of Dartmoor, suffer in the 
narrow, winding, pitch-dark, jagged- 
walled byways of collieries. - Result 
seen in clause of Bill passed to-day, 


Wednesday. — After long fight 
National Insurance Bill passed final 
stage by thumping majority and sent 
across to other House, by whose golden 
gateway noble Lords stand with out- 
stretched arms ready to receive the 
bantling. (This, of course, as seen in 
the mind’seye, Horatio.) Two months’ 
debate on subject full of details, arith- 
metical or technical, has in the main 
Leen slackly attended, usually dull. To- 


fill up and interest quickens. _To this 
end Lioyp GEorGE contributes rousing 
speech, Harry Forster, official spokes- 
man for the Bill from Front Opposition 
Bench, concludes conspicuous service by 
moderate, reasoned speech in support of 
an amendment indefinitely postponing 
passage of Bill. 

This CHANCELLOR describes as “a 
verbose, shifty substitute” for the 
time-honoured motion, identical in 
effect, that “the Bill be read a 
third time on this day six months.” 
PREMIER in smoother phrase takes 
same line. Comments scornfully on 
policy of Opposition in sup- 
porting Amendment and re- 
fraining from voting against 
third reading. There is no 
halfway house, he protests, 
between Yes and No. 

Exciting scene follows on 
CHANCELLOR's rebuke of 
Rosert Ceci for alleged 
misrepresentation of the Bill 
in recent election at Hitchin. 
The Hitchin Bantam, nothing 
loth, promptly steps into cock- 
pit. Has set-to with the 
‘Treasury Gamecock watched 
by the fraternity with keen 
interest. Strident cheers and 
counter cheers resound. 

At half-past ten guillotine 
falls. House divides on For- 
STER’S amendment, Unionists 
bringing up 223. supporters. 
Government triumphed _ by 
majority of 97. 

On Question put that Bill 
be read a third time, seemed 
for moment as if stage would 
be passed without dissent. 
Kerr Harpie and his friends 
insisting on a division, Bonar 
Law led his men forth. After 
| their withdrawal third reading 
carried by majority of 303. 

Business done.—Insurance 
Bill sent on to the Lords. 
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EUPHEMISMS FOR SKINNERS | Rabbits—which we do with real regret 
Ovr readers will be relieved to learn! 8° Sa one ous ae 
Ghat, cher no lees then two years spent surprise us) that Dyed Goat may not 


in deliberation | Special C +t be sold as Bear. But it does surprise 
the Gr ot Par ue rt Shes} aa a |us exceedingly to learn that it may be 

APEOG Eur UestIOn has Heen solved. sold as Bear Goat. That disposes of 
In future—if we take the precaution | 


; Ry: 
dt hensing be ws the pulliched et of the Goat. But the Kid is much more 
“nermienible” Deuiations ak aa adaptable. He has played many parts 
see 2 eee’ |in his day, according to our list. There 
know what we are buying. The list ~ 
itself makes the most delightful read- ‘or a Broadtail Mink, while 
ing ; indeed, we find we can hardly lay | : 
it down. There we learn that Dyed| 
Rabbit may not be sold as Sable or| one Rae es eee ey Cte” > 
French Seal. That designation 'Skunk, to wit, or Russian Sable. But 
“publicly denounced” by our Com-jall this is over. In future he must 
mittee as incorrect. But what do you appear as Caracal Kid, and is in no 
think is the correct and permissible small danger—one would say—-of being 
designation? Why, Sable Coney. | pushed out te the glove department. 
Next we come to “ Rabbit, Sheared| After all this sort of thing it is a 
and Dyed.’ This is a little puzzling. | mere anti-climax to learn that Wallaby 
The mere layman might be pardoned| Dyed Skunk must be sold as Skunk 
for supposing that a Sheared Rabbit | Wallaby. One might almost have 
would be more adapted to the manu-| guessed that. But we cannot leave 
facture of leather than to that of furs.|this fascinating subject without one 
But it is not so. It seems that it may | or two humble suggestions of our own, 
be converted (by the dishonest) into| For we observe that neither Cow nor 
Seal, Electric Seal, Red River Seal, | Dog is dealt with. It surely cannot be 
Hudson Seal, or Musquash. All these iright to go on selling these as Persian 
misleading designations are barred by| Lamb or Japanese Black Fox ? May 
the new restrictions. It must be called |we not suggest, as a ‘permissible ” 
Seal Coney or Coney Musquash—and | solution for the latter, Belvoir Pup, 
then you know where you are. ‘and for the former, quite simply, 
Leaving, however, the question of! Lamb Cow ? 


‘** For those who preferred a more forcible word 


is 
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"AS THER BIN ANY GREAT NOOS IN THE PAPER, Sir, THIS LAST FEW pays? 
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I pin away IN Lunnon, so I ’AVEN'?T 


For although we feel bound heartily 
to commend the lst as a whole, 
regarding it as an important step in 
the direction of Commercial Candour, 
we cannot but think that it will press 
heavily upon dealers in what we may 
call our native furs. The Kitten, the 
Ferret and the Weasel cannot hope 
to attain success, any more than an 


we read of him masquerading as a Lama / operatic singer can, without the cachet 


of a foreign name and reputation. While 
freely admitting that these must not 
continue to be sold as Genuine Russian 
Sable or Silver Fox, we should be sorry 
nevertheless to see them excluded al- 
together. We therefore hope that the 
following additions will yet be made 
before the list comes into operation :— 
Plucked Kitten —“ permissible” de- 
signation, Swansdown Tabby. 
Weasel, Pulled and Scorched — 
‘permissible’ designation, Scotch 
Skunk. 
Ferret, Boiled and Crimped—* per- 
missible”’ designation, Astrakhan 
Stoat. 





From astoryin The Japan Chronicle : 
‘She turned quickly to find an obsequious 
door-porter looking rapidiy in a hushed voice. 
She listened for a moment, then screamed and 
reeled back into the room.” 
It was Jasper! She recognised him 
by the impediment in his eye. 





























; before her for the ironing. 





THE CHARWOMAN PROBLEM. 


[It is understood (or misunderstood) that the 
insurance tax for employe:s of charwomen will 
have to be paid by the person that employs 
her earliest in the week. ] 


Miss Letitia Chaddock, * Sunnyside,” 


Burwash, to Mrs. Gibbs, No. 1, Love’ 


Lane. 


OwrnGto an alteration in herdomestic | 


arrangements, in future Miss Chaddock 
will expect Mrs. Gibbs to come and 
wash on Tuesday, and to clean on 
Thursday and Saturday, instead of on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, as at 
present. The new régime will com- 
mene? noxt week. 


Mrs. Gibbs to Miss Chaddock (per 
Master Harry Gibbs). 
Mapvam,—Tewsdays, Thursdays and 
Satterdays I am engaged to Mrs. Brunt, 
at the Lawrells. Not being wishful 
to make trubble will you speke to her 
yourself ? 


Yours respectful Ann Gress. 


Miss Chaddoek to Mrs. Brunt, “ The 

Laurels.” . 
My pear Mrs. Brunt,—Looking out 
of my window this morning at your 
dear little ones disporting themselves 
on the lawn I was impressed by the 
number of clean garments they must 
need in a week. It struck me forcibly 
that it would be a great help to you if 
you had your washday on Monday, so 
that your maid would have the week 
I must 
apologise for my apparent unneigh- 
bourliness in not suggesting this before, 
but you know how my frequent head- 
aches often prevent me from thinking 
connectedly for days together. I now 
feel it to be my duty to propose an 
exchange of days. Mrs. Gibbs is eager 
for this, and I think that we should 
both benefit by having a contented 
charwoman. Kiss the dear children 

forme. Yours affectionately, 
LxtTiT1A CHaDpbock. 


Mrs. Brunt to Miss Chaddock. 

My prar Miss Cuappock,—I should 
be delighted to agree to your most 
kindly and thoughtful arrangement, but 
unfortunately my husband has taken a 
inost prominent part in opposing the 
new Servant Tax. Publicly—in The 
Daily Mail—he has pledged himself to 
pay nothing to the Welsh myrmidons— 
as he cuttingly described Mr. Lloyd 
George’s underlings. This new tax, 
which applies to charwomen, has doubt- 
less escaped your notice, Iam so much 
obliged to you for your kind offer, 
which only. Mr. Brunt’s prominence 
as a political leader hinders me from 
accepting. Yours affectionately, 

Maser Brvnt. 
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Miss Chaddock to Mrs. Gibbs. 

As your other employer has dis- | 
|courteously declined the alteration in| 
{days which was suggested solely for 
| her benefit, Miss Chaddock begs to 


inform Mrs. Gibbs that, as she has 


THE BAUM-RABBIT. 
A Lullaby. 
[‘*Baum-Rabbit: a phantom rabbit which 
{haunts the Manchester cloughs.”— Dialect 
| Dictionary. ] 
° she >ehild! i lie 
‘conscientious objections to paying the) pw aba my child! in the twilight 
tcc : a co | e bedroom looks eerie and queer, 
‘iniquitous tax imposed by the Chan- | ind & hele thet thet chane tl 
cellor of the Exehequer, tha pay-|° sky-lisht ye oe 
ment for washing on Monday will be That the little baum-rabbit j bd 
reduced from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. . Miss’ y 2) ite she’ rs hiding till. = reeset 
Chaddock does this with the greatest "pit to-day e “hme wd ‘ —" night, 
reluctance, but she feels it her duty to | The athe, dia 7 ‘abit 5 Pw 7 os he 
bring home to the democracy the abyss | “ine habit a a on aa 
down which Great Britain is being pro- | i i little habit of fur 
pelled by a Welsh solicitor. | ae ae oe 


Mrs. Gibbs to Miss Chaddock. 
Mapam,—My husband says he to has ! 
scrupels against paying any tackses so ant dreams of the turnips and carrots 
| plese take notise that for Monday's She nibbled in happier days, 
wash I shall want two and _ nine.|! Oy ever he caught her and skinned her, 
That soul-less and dissolute rough, 
And the little baum-rabbit developed 
the habit 
Of haunting a Manchester clough. 


| She lurks in the daytime in garrets, 
| In darksome and desolate ways, 


Trusting this will suit you, 
Yours respectful ANN GrpBs. 
Miss Chaddock to Mrs. Gibbs. 
After your impertinent letter, which ‘ 
shows the lack of gratitude in the At night ‘tis her custom to wander 
human heart, it is scarcely necessary; Through factories silent and vast, 
for Miss Chaddock to say that she will) To patter ‘through workrooms and 
not require your services again. Miss | ponder 
Chaddock strongly recommends you  O’er tippets that tell of a past, 
not to give her name as reference. / And when, ‘micdher la bours, the morning 
. Breaks grey_on «a vista of furs, 
| With a queer little stab it comes home 
to the rabbit 
That none of these relics are hers. 





Miss Chaddock to the Manager, Labour 
Exchange, Burwash. 

Miss Chaddock desires to say that, as | 
she is overwhelmed with taxes from | 
which she derives no personal benefit, | She grinds her diminutive molars 
she proposes to make use of a govern-| As she searches in vain for her pelt 
ment institution instead of paying fees! On a mountain of skeleton bowlers 
at a registry office. If this should ruin | Ora pile of Mancestrian felt, 
the proprietors of registry offices Miss | Till a watchman comes soft round the 
Chaddock can only express her regret. corner, 

Will you please send her at once a| Gives chase to a shadow and falls 
charwoman for Mondays (washing), | In his effort to grab it—this little 
Wednesdays and Fridays? Persons baum-rabbit 

applying must be honest, sober,Church|} That gl'des through the factory 
of England, respectable, truthful, hard- walls. 

working, civil and good-tempered. Miss 
Chaddock will pay 2s. 3d. (per diem) 
for washing, and 2s. for cleaning, to aj 
suitably qualified person. 


The Manager, Burwash Labour 
Exchange, to Miss Chaddock. 


‘But to-night ‘tis the gladdest of 
creatures 
That squats on the nursery tiles, 
’ Lis a rodent whose raw little features 
Ave lit by the sweetest of smiles, 
Who knows that her troubles are over, 
Mapam,—The only charwoman. on} hat her ghostly mancuyres may 
our list with Mondays, Wednesdays | cease, i 
and Fridays vacant is Mrs. Gibbs, of! Poy the little baum-rabbit discovers her 
No. 1, Love Lane. We are instructing | habit 
her to call on you, and trust she will] Adorning my baby’s pelisse. 
prove suitable. Her present employer | . 
is Mrs. Brunt, ‘“‘ The Laurels.” 
Yours truly, 8. Smrrxe (Manager). 








More Sweated Labour. 

“TI have had paid to me in America £5504 

week, but I have had my own expences to pay 
out of that.” 
Mr. Harry Lavper’s pitiful story will 
bring the tear to many an eye. Even 
the actual cigars he smoked had to be 
paid for by himseit. 





“‘Mr. ——’s interest in sport showed itself 
while he was still at Eton, where he became one | 
of the shooting eight.” —TZhe Ties. 

This would be in the pre-Territorial 
days, when dog-shooting was a recog- 
nised form of sport. , 
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CRACKERS FOR /9Ii. 


In view of the near approach of Christ- 
mas the manufacturers of crackers have 
been working day and night for some 
weeks past in the endeavour to cope 
with the rush of orders; and our 
readers will doubtless be interested to 
learn of some of the many striking 
novelties that are being put on the 
market this season. 

It will be found that the 1911 cracker 
has not escaped the wave of Orientalism 
by which Society has lately been over- 
taken. In place of the usual panto- 
mimic caps will be provided turbans 
and ‘yashmaks of genuine design, while 
the presence of frankincense in “the 
explosive portion will waft at least one 
of the perfumes: of the East across the 
British dinner-table. 

In the “Miniature” cracker (the 
tiniest on the market) will be found a 
complete music-ha!l dancer’s costume. 

Those who suffer from the disturbing 
effects of Christmas fare will be par- 
ticularly pleased with the “ Antidote” 
series, containing dainty little boxes 
of pills, 
prophylactics. 
considerable demand for the “ Lloyd , 
George” brand, with which is presented | 
a Sickness Insurance coupon. 

Millionaires are adequately catered 
for by the enterprising firm of De! 
Luxe & Co., who are selling a special | 
line of crackers in which is secreted an | 
80h.-p. motor-car. No really expensive 





will be complete without these little 
gifts, and it is surprising how much | 
the pleasure of the guests is increased | 
thereby. 

Tjabour circles will be interested | 
in a clock which only goes for eight 
hours a day and strikes at unexpected | 
moments. 


substitute something of a higher order 
for the insipid verses and mottoes| 
which are generally included in the 
contents of the old-fashioned cracker. 
For this purpose a selection has been 
made of the most up-to-date obiter 
dicta of statesmen, police-court magis- 
trates, popular preachers and other 
famous people, of which we are privi- 
leged to quote a few exainples :— 

“ When a husband insists on beating 
his wife with a poker every Saturday 
night, domestic relations are almost 
bound to become - strained.”—Mr. 
PLOWDEN. 

“No land can avoid destruction 
whose history is one of strong begin- 
nings but of week-ends.”—FaTHER 
VAUGHAN. 

“The Arab of the dezert 


is my 
brother.” —GENERAL CANEVA. 





digestive tablets and other’ 
There should also be a‘ 


dinner-party during the festive season | 


A determined effort is being made to | 


“ ©“ Under ‘Sutton a man will not Ps 
able to call even his false teeth his 
own.”"—Mkr. G. K. CHESTERTON. 

“Tt will be a happy day for England 
when our public men court the rays of 
the searchlight rather than of the lime- 
light.”.—Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 

“In the concert of Europe I am 
content to play the harmonium.’’—THE 
Crown Prince or GERMANY. 

“Since we have a Government of | 
‘grandmothers, it is clearly woman's 
business to teach them what every 
grandmother ought to know.’’—Miss 
CHRISTABEL PANKHURST. 

“T have never been censored in my 
life, and if I can help it I never shall 
be.”’—Mr. CHartes Brookriep. 

“Domestic servants have already 
sufficient assurance of their own; they 
require no State assistance.”-—Harn 
WINTERTON. 

“It is incompatible with the wise 
governance of a mighty Empire that 
lits ruler should invariably have to go 
to bed at six.".—THe Emperor oF 
CHINA. 

“The world is going to the dogs, 
and the dogs have my sincerest sym- 
pathy.”—Dr. INGE. 

“In the name of sanity, let us have 
wu little less talk.’"—Mr. G. Bernarp 
SHAw. 

Certainly the youngsters are being 
well provided for this Christmas. 








THE TOWN COUSIN. 


My wife and I live in London; my 
wife's cousin does not. And yet, as 
the result of having the latter to stay 
with us for a week at our flat, I 
| have very deliberately described her as 
appears in the title of this—call it 
narrative or protest, as you like. 

“We will give her,” said I to my 
i wife, before the guest arrived, ‘the 





time of her life. What to you and me 
| is the daily round, the commonplace | 
of metropolitan life, shall be to her 
a perpetual marvel. We will, in fact, 
show her round. We will educate her 
in shops, teach her the fashionable| 
routes, instruct her in the subtle art of | 
eating food at the right place, show | 
her the resorts of the elect, acquaint | 
her with the best theatres and, if there! 
is time, take her to the Tower, Madame | 
Tussaud’s, the Zoo and other places 
of historical and traditional interest.” 

“T shouldn't worry about the last; 
lot,” said my wife. 

“ Nothing will be too much for me; 7 
and, besides, I am not proud.” 

“ T was thinking of my cousin,” said | 
she. And her thoughts, as far as iter 
went, were right. 
i 


Disillusion rey as tea. “The cousin, ! 





a 
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new wly arriv ed, announced her i iateution 
of buying a new hat for herself on the 
morrow. My wife offered to guide her 
to Bond Street for the purpose. 

“Oh, but I want the very latest 
thing,” said the cousin. 

* And what later than Bond Street?” 
I asked. 

“Cursitor Street,” the cousin in- 
formed us, naming, as I may not, the 
actual shop. Perhaps she was right; 
perhaps she was wrong. Anyhow, my 
wife and I could not dispute it. We 
were at the disadvantage of not knowing 
exactly where Cursitor Street is. 

Disillusion continued at dinner. ‘For 
to-morrow night I have stalls for 
Kismet,” I announced. 

« Kismet?” said the cousin. She 
had the trick of repeating one’s last 
word with a query attached to it. 
Anyone can do that, but it takes a 
town cousin to attach a sneer to the 
query. I wish I had called her the 
Suburban Cousin. 

“Yes, Kismet,” I said with perti- 
nacious joy. “It’s none the worse for 
having run a little. Besides, it is 
Oscar AscHe and LiIntan BRAITHWAITE, 
you know.” 

“Tiny Brayton, 
the cousin airily. 

My wife undertook the burden of 
her next morning. What had been 
intended for an exciting education for 
the cousin, turned out to be a series 
of depressing corrections for my wile. 
The cousin, I am credibly informed, 
only asked one question and disputes 
the answer to that. In the afternoon 
I took my turn on. There was a 
delightful little place in the West, 
where we would take tea. Not many 
people, I explained, knew of it. The 
cousin was not in the least impressed. 
She did not state, but let me gather, 
that everybody knew of my tea-place 
a long time ago, but all the best people 
had since forgotten. After that it got 
steadily from bad to worse and ended 
in the cousin taking us out to lunch 


you mean,” said 


land pointing out to us Miss Pavuixe 


CuasgE, sitting at the next table but one. 
K 3 * > 
ave you ever been shouts iil 
your own home by a stranger? If 
you have, you will find my summing 
up a just, if a rude one. 
* Well, good-bye,” she said, as a 


jparted, with some of-the most mis- 


placed jollity I have ever been up 
against; “I have thoroughly enjoyed 
staying here and shaking * you both up 
a bit. I don’t know what would have 
| happened if I had let you show me 
round. I do believe you think I 


| ought to have gone to the Tower, for 


instance.” 
I corrected. 








“For good,” 
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Patient. 
Doctor. 


‘I'VE BEEN AWFULLY TROUBLED 
Secult t's 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Never met a spy yet but what he came to wish, before 
his story was half told, that he was not a spy. An inop- 
portune tendency to virtue seems common to the trade. As 
soon as VIOLET Jacon informed me that Flemington (JOHN 
Murray) had gone into it, I guessed that he was a noble 
fellow at heart and foresaw an early repentance. ‘“ The 
first woman with a pretty face and a melancholy tale to 
tell will, I said, going into detail, “ get the better of him.” 
If I had not gone into detail, [ should not have been so far 
out. Like all the other spies of fiction, he developed 
scruples at the important stage. As has happened in the 
case of no other spy I ever heard of, it was a man that 
converted him to better ways. Indeed, in everything but 
the one essential, he is an original, being neither an un- 
exceptionally admirable hero nor a wholly base villain, but 
just an ordinary human creature, with rather more than his 
share of brains and quiet humour and a proper proportion 
of merits and demerits. His story and the other people in 


whole book, none the worse for its foundation of fact in 
Jacobite history and its innocence of pink cheeks and bright 
eyes, 1s, in the language of its own country, “ unco’ guid ” 
(Scotch), ; 
Thanks to the feeble good-nature and incipient senility 
of its house-master, who by the terms of his appointment 
LL 
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it are as out of the way and as well done as himself; the | 


I en ; 
{ 





LATELY, DOCTOR, WITH MY BREATHING.” 
SOON GIVE YOU SUMETHING TO STOP THAT.” 


was an irremovable fixture, Russell’s had become a blot on 
the good name of Bradminster. Two things in particular 
were points of honour in the esprit de corps of this house— 
ito be slack at games and to make the life of the house- 
| tutor (or “mug”’) intolerable. How John Scott, a Cambridge 
Blue, entering almost straight from the University on this 
| invidious office, set himself to the task of reform, and stuck 
to it till he had seen his team win the House Cricket Cup, 
is told by Mr. CuartEs Turey in The New Broom (NELSON) 
with that sympathetic insight into the hearts of boys 
and masters which is his unique and inalienable possession. 
It is matter for marvel with what freshness of eye and 
| firmness of hand, after the many stories of school life with 
iwhich he has delighted us, he can still observe and re- 
produce the very nicest distinctions of character. There 
are here at least a dozen clear-cut portraits of boys with 
hardly anything in common but their boyhood. In Mansell, 
the self-constituted terror-in-chief of mugs, «a nature 
strangely mixed of good and evil, Mr. Turtey has justified 
himself of a very difficult essay in character-drawing, 
though I admit that I was staggered at first by the boy's 
astounding impudence. But then Russell’s was an ex- 
\ceptional house. It produced Brent, for instance, whose 
natural gift of stupidity in class was combined with a 
most versatile fluency of ideas out of school hours—a 
wholly delightful creation. The inspired thought which 
prompted him, after wiring the result of the cricket final 
to everybody outside the school that he could think of, to 
announce it also by wire to one of the boys in his house who 
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didn’t “seem to be half excited enough,”’ makes an admirable depressed as the heart of novelist could desire. There you 
finish to a book that sparkles with fun on almost every |have at once the strength of Miss Skrinz’s book and its 
page. Never obvious or trite (except perhaps in the case | drawbacks. For my own part, I cling, perhaps & little 
of Mr. Russell's sister-in-law, Miss Mellersh, the virago who | desperately, to the belief that village life is not quite the 
runs the house for him—a type so conventionally improbable gloomy thing that realistic writers would have us suppose, 
that I almost suspect her of having becn drawn straight from | Old Patience Barfield, with her deafness, her poverty and 
life) the story’s chief novelty lies in the fact that it takes the her jealous care for the idiot son (whom she must shield 
stand-point of a schoolmaster who is himself little more’ from the dread notice of the “believing officer”’), is a central 
than a boy. As one who, in his time, has been both boy , figure both touching and heroic; but, as the lady remarks 
and master, I thank Mr. Turuey very sincerely for the joy in Engaged, she is “not a cheerful object, and that’s a 
he has given me, and hope that it will be shared this Christ- fict.”” The same is generally trae about most of the other 
mas season by a'l, of any age, who are still young of heart.|caracters, so that [ couldn't be altogether sorry when 

| Patience died in the house of her prosperous son (shamed 








J 


as “dry goods;”” but, if things, ——————— 


Everyone knows the famous definition of American novels | at last into dezlaring~his identity), and poor bemused Crack 
i o 





-, was left to burn himself and 





continue as they are at pre-| RSS 5 OSS SSS SSNS 
sent, ““sweet-stuff” will, \ 
heeome a more appropriate & < 
term. The work that has) |\ 
started me upon these re- 
flecticns is Mothers to Men 
(MacmiaLan). Warned by 
previous experience that 
readers in the U.S.A. now, 
take their fiction with, so to 
speak, more molasses to it 
than I can easily digest, 1 
am bound to confess that 
the perusal of Miss Zana: 
GasLu’'s native press-notices 
led me to approach her 
present story with a certain 
amount of distrust. Only 
fair to admit, however, that 
before the end of the bock 
the charm and }umour of her 
manncr had toa large extent, 
if not quite wholly, won me 
over. Of course the thing 
is sentimental; every incident 
in the history of Friendship 
Village and its mothering by 
the women of the community | 
is so turned to favour and to | 
prettiness that the total effect | 
is rather cloying; but there 
is plenty of common-sense | 


/ 
Z 
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and laughter between vdhilen | Lover (to his reflection). “Tr’s Xo Goon, OLD MAN. EVEN IF SHE/things which Gulliver could 


to leaven the rest. No one, ae eek the i im, Te 
for example, can read the —————-— 

chapter that tells how the ladies of Friendship remedied 
all the abuses of the place (by the simple expedient of 
buying the proprietorship of the local paper for a day, 
and blackmailing the delinquents with threats of printing 
articles about them) without keing very heartily amused. 
It should be added that the book is written throughout, 


sensitive ear. 
Mothers to Men may be reccommended as a pleazant enter- 
tainment. 


Miss Mary J. IH. Sxrixne takes so long to get properly | 
under weigh with . Romance of the Simple (ArNcL») that ! 
I was at first in some danger of abandoning it as chaotic 
and stupid. About chapter ten, however, when Symeon 
Morris returned to his native village unrecognised, and met | 
‘again his aged mother and half-witted Crack, his brother, | 
the drama of the situation began to grip me; and before 
the end of the talo I was as interes‘ed and as profoundly 
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\ IN We 4 | be 
a oat the factors of that future. 


in the broadest American, a language repugnant to the politics and Mr. Bourassa in Canadian—who combine, In 
But, for anyone who can put up with this, his view, unbalanced judgment and violence in public 


the cottage in an effort to 


\\ 


\ 
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RAYS \ settle the problem of exist- 
RN ANA ence. Perhaps I am doing 





less than justice to the au- 
thor’s treatment of Crack; it 
is, I willingly admit, both : 
tender and sympathetic; but ; 
oh, how dismal! 

I have a sort of idea of 
what was in Mr. Haminton 
Fyre’s mind when he went 
out to the Cape to sce the 
Duke of ConnavGur open 
the first Union Parliament, 
and to write a book on the 
country. I seem to hear him 
telling himself that he was 
in for some of the most 
marvellous sights he had 
ever seen, that he was going 
to inspect a land with a 
future, and find in embryo all 


His book, South Africa To- 
Day (Nast), proves that h's 
conjectures (as I conceive 
them) were right, but it also 
proves that he was perhaps 
a little too ready to be 
amazed. Even in Brob- 
dingnag there were some 





| \ y 
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"EN’T THE & Eh, d THEN » 
HAVEN T THE MONEY, AXD THEN! contemplate unmoved. Mr. 


Fyrr’s wonder at the dia- 
mond mines, for example, does not ring quite true. ] 
finl it difficult to believe that he had no suspicion before 
he went to Kimberley that diamonds were worked by 
machinery. Another instance occurs in his account c! 
General Herrzoc. As a jrelim’nary he mentions two 
very similar personalities—Mr. LLoyp GrorGE in English 





speeches with charming qualities in private life.» So that 
when, with these two men in his mind, he finds a third 
General Herrzoc, and says he was never more surprised 
in his life, the surprise fails to communicate itself, as 1 
should, to me. ‘This ingenuousness is a blemish ina book 
which is full of interest as a rapid survey of a vast district. 








“The city is now at the mercy of the assailants, who are placing big buns 
in position preparatory to a bombardment.” — Western Daily Merewiy. 
The city, however, is determined not to surrender until its | 
last rock-cake has been hur'ed. 
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Mr. Justice Riptey, who, at the Chinese Extravaganza now running in 
CHARIVARIA. Birmingham Assizes, was hit by: aj Berlin we are scarcely likely ning in 
Germania, the organ of the Roman/|stool which a prisoner aimed at aj} this play produced over here, for one 
Catholic Centre Party, has published a | witness, will, it is said, shortly take an | of the three comedy réles is that of the 
cordial invitation to France to Ccesert | active part in the movement in favour| Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. Caries 
England and join Germany and Austria} of Universal Service, as being likely; Brooxrietp would never suffer that to 


in a new Triple Alliance. France, how-|to improve the marksmanship of the! pass. a 
ever, regrets that previous engagements nation. * * * 
prevent her accepting the kind invita- * Australia has decided to buy the 
tion. —-— We note among the many interesting | freehold of the Strand-Aldwych. site, 


* announcements made on the occasion|and to erect on it Government 
We are requested to state that,|of the Durbar one to the effect that all| buildings. It is, we suppose, the old 
in spite of the disturbed condition of|holders, present or to come, of the/tale of the march of civilisation—a 
China, the Pekin Palace Dog Associa-|unwieldy titles of Mahamahopadyaya | jungle to-day, bricks and mortar to- 
tion will hold a show, as previously/and Shamsululama are to receive | morrow. sé 
arranged, at the Roy al Horticultural | annual pensions. This seems to be an * 
Hall, ‘Westminster, in January next. /|elementary act of 7 ce. A Curate writes to The Express to 
say that curates do not desire to 
After all, a Washiedion cable tells} The Globe, in its “ Hints on Health,” come under the provisions of the In- 
us, the Commission of Enquiry has brings glad tidings to sufferers from | surance Bill. “They are,” he declares, 
found that the battleship Maine was! chilblains. Our roseate contemporary “the healthiest section of the com- 
blown up by an explo- ——————__________ - — munity.” This is a 
sion from the outside | aces --— a. = | valuable tribute to the 
and not from the inside. | = . SS SSS 'spinsters of Great 
This means that the) - Britain, whose services 
Spanish-American War in keeping curates 
holds good and will not supplied with carpet 
have to be cancelled. | slippers, woollen muf- 
nia flers, and smoking caps 
» |have never been ade- 
~ | quately acknowledged 
; | before. 
* 
| A lady “who had 
| been serving a term of 
imprisonment in Maid- 
stone Gaol for libelling 
the Member for Can- 
terbury stated, on her 
** release, that she had 
A ou ‘sigh of re- BN al la ' ee eee eee. rea ate had “a most luxurious 
lief want up 5 am tee Stricken Pugilis.— ‘Tit, POLICE, STOP THIS SPARRING MATCH; IT ’s GOING TO time” in prison. It 
DEGENERATE INTO A PRIZE-FIGHT ! 
Nation last week upon would not be a bad 
receipt of a telegram from Mr. CHarves|] informs its readers that this complaint | idea if all our gaols were to keep 
Ursan, at Delhi, stating that satis-|may be referred to as ‘“ Erythema) Visitors’ Books wherein such testi- 











In spite of many 
inducements, our new 
32,000-ton floating 
dock for Dreadnoughts 
has refused to leave the 
shipways of the yard 
where she was built. 
Evidently it is not 
every dock that takes 
to the w ater. 




















factory cinematograph films had been | Pernio.” We tried it the other day.|monials could be entered—as is done | 


taken of the events there. It would| We informed a friend that we were|at many other notes, 
have been too terrible if the trouble! suffering from Erythema Pernio, and | * % 
and expense devoted to the prepar ation | ‘it was most gi ratifying to receive loving} Extract from a tune of attractive 
of these ceremonies sh ad been wasted. I sy mpathy in the place of a callous jest. paragr aphs i in The Daily Mail, written 
with the view of advertising “* Winter 
Describing ie aes mishap to the} The new Post “Office Money-Box' Health Resorts ” :— 
Mauretania, The Liverpool Echo makes | differs essentially from the ordinary| 


‘* FOLKESTONE, 
it clear thet while ev erything else may | child’s money-box, we are told, because | 


As a result of the recent gale which swept 





have been as it should be, the vessel’s| fathers cannot rob it when they run | the south coast, a large portion of Lord | 


siren, anyhow, was out of order. | short of beer money. Frankly, we think | Radnor’ s splendid new marine parade has been 
“ When the misfortune was discovered,” | it a mistake to put fathers on their | destroyed, the Victoria Pier had its large 


our cor “ ¢] g | landing- stage washed away (this is the second 
oO temporary informs us, “ the metal by publishing statements of this idle tiie tes happened is veut ond on @ 


liner’s siren was blown at the acme kind, * |S.E. and C.R. pier a large truck was literally 
of its power, blast after blast being | 4 iderailed by the tremendous seas which swept 
omitted continuously. e | A photograph of a trout yawning over it from the western side.” 


| from indigestion was shown by a lec- | 


The luncheon given by our Judges to. ‘turer at the Camera Club last week.| While onitiiia ‘with the Princess | 


Mlle. Miropiowsit, the famous French | This, of course, is a symptom of indi- Roy AL and her “daughters on their 
barristress, seems to have been a great | gestion not infrequently to be met with ' experiences in the wreck of the Delhi, 


success. All were charmed by the fair | at lectures. ** we cannot help thinking that it is 
advocate, and she, in her turn, pro-| * ‘rather nice that even in this prosaic age 
nounced at least one of the judges a| To judge by an account in The’ it sh ould still be possible for princesses 
Darling. | Observer of Herr Max Rernwarpt’s, to have adventures. 
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AN INDIAN LEADER. 
To-pay, I, too, shall write a leading article on India. 
Everybody has been doing it, and I may be told, therefore, 
that my own article lags superfluous. I disagree. My 
point is that hitherto nothing has been written in this line 
that can be laid up for ever and referred to in future as 
the perfect exemplar of what an Indian article should be. 
Great and brilliant efforts have been made, but the results 
have not been quite commensurate with the anticipations 
of the writers or the loyal feelings of the readers. There 
will be other Durbars as the years revolve and, when these 
come round, Fleet Street and the surrounding journalistic 
district will want a working model. That is exactly what 
[ intend to provide, and I shall do it not for any profit of my 
own, but out of a feeling of altruistic benevolence towards 
my fellow-writers—in fact, out of that spirit of unselfish 
devotion which has made Englishmen what they are. 

First of all let me see what I've got to get in if there is 
to be the real Indian flavour about the article. Here is a 
short list :— 

(1) The Great Waite Ras, 

(2) The Krxe-Emprror and his gracious Consort. 

(3) The*spectacle of unparalleled splendour. 

(4) The dusky feudatories. 

(5) Their haughty and be-jewelled retinue. 

(6) The searred veterans of our innumerable wars. 

(7) Turbaned hosts with their flashing scimitars. 

(8) Little did Cuive think, when, at Plassy—— 

(9) Princes whose history reaches back into the turbu- 
lence of the remote past. 

(10) A land that still echoes with the 
AURUNGZEBE and Aksar. 

(11) Fierce Pathans and learned Bengalis joined in one 
exultant acclaim of loyal devotion. 

(12) Delhi, the Imperial City, the storehouse of noble 
traditions. 

(13) What would Warren Hastincs have thought if—— 

(14) Those silent representatives of the British genius 
for administration and government. 

(15) There was a time when, to use an expressive phrase 
now become obsolete, Englishmen thought only of shaking 
the pagoda tree. ‘That time has gone for ever. 

(16) If the Great Mocut could have risen from his grave 
beneath the palms and minarets—— 

(17) Hindus and Mohammedans have vied with one 
another 

(18) A shout that drowned even the crash of the guns 
thundering ‘out the Imperial salute. 

(19) India is not as England is, and until tho senti- 
mentalists aud visionaries rid themselyes—— 

(20) India with her teeming millions. 

(21) Warlike Mahratta chieftains in armour of burnished 
gold. 

(22) The sacred river in whose waters generations of 
pious devotees 

(23) It is in no spirit of vain self-complacency that 
we point with pride to yesterday’s stupendous ceremonial. 
No other nation 

(24) Mere strength could never have consolidated such 
an Empire or deserved such loyalty. Though strength can 
do much, it is by wisdom and benevolence—— 

(25) If the great administrators and officials of the East 
India Company could for a moment revisit the scene of 
their labours, we may be sure they —— 

(26) It was well said by Lord——— 

(27) The historic Maidan never saw a sight more 
glorious 
| (28) 


deeds of 




















Jast is Fast and West is West, but the twain—— 
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Having thus set down the essentials it seems to me, on 
second thoughts, quite useless to fill in the trivial gaps, 
Those who study my list and employ it will be able to 
write an Indian leader of the very highest quality. But if 
anyone still hesitates let him drop me a line and I will 
send him the thing complete down to the very smallest 
detail. I will even tell him the value of a lakh of rupees 
in English money. 





PEACE FOR PESTERED PEDAGOGUES. 

Wnry continue to cudgel your brains at the end of each 
term for suitable “remarks” for terminal reports? Send 
us in confidence the subject-teacher’s candid opinion of the 
child in question and we will despatch suitable translations 
by return of post. Fees moderate. Apply 

Lusricants, Limitep 
(Literary Department), 
1536a, Good Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Examples appended :— 


Private OPrsron. Pustuic EXpression or 


Same. 
English. 

Must not allow his un- 
doubted talents to be wasted 
for lack of thorough appli- 
cation, 

Pure Mathematics. 

Fails to appreciate the 
value of honest, pains- 
taking work. 

Applied Mathematics. 

Book-work excellent, but 
is lacking in initiative and 
must learn to apply the 
knowledge gained. 

Classics. 

Has not yet altogether 
fulfilled the expectations 
formed of his undoubted 
capacity. 

Modern Languages. 

Shows marked originality. 


English. 
Hopeless slacker. 


Pure Mathematics. 
Cribs unblushingly—un- 
principled little cad. 


Applied Mathematics. 
Dodges every problem— 
learns like a parrot. 


Classics. 
Could do something, per- 
haps, but won't. 


Modern Languages. 
Mon Dieu ! 
Natural Science. 
Takes a faint interest in 


Natural Science. 
We note with pleasure 


earthworms, his interest in elementary 
biology. 
Music. Music. 
Might conceivably bo Much better than at one 
wo1se. time seemed probable. 
Dancing. Dancing. 


Uses his natural gifts 
with considerable effect. 
General Remarks. 
Invariably courteous in 
demeanour ; a conscientious 
little worker. 


A bull in a china shop. 


General Remarks. 
Pleasant ass. 





Songs sung by the Worcester Glee Club (according to 
The Worcestershire Echo) : 
‘The Wind-deep. 
(iod Save the Mill. 
Rocked in the Cradle of the King.” 


None of which do we remember to have heard before. 


———_ 
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AN OLD REPROACH. 


Mr. Puncn. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“GLAD THEY'RE SETTLING THE QUESTION OF HOURS AND WAGES; 
BUT WHAT ABOUT THE QUESTION OF LIFE AND LIMB?” 


(Railway returns show an appalling number of deaths and injuries among shunters. This number might be enormously reduced 





by the introduction, as in America, of automatic couplings.] 


—. 
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‘*Now, Guy, TELL US ABOUT THE SCHOOL. 
**On, YES, MOTHER—EXCEPT ONE THING.” 
FELLOWS LAUGH se.” 





‘“WELL, I WISH YOU HADN’T GOT US THAT FRENCH NURSE TO TEACH US THE RIGHT PRONUNCIATION ; 





Is EVERYTHING ALL RIGHT?” 


“My pariinc! Waar Is iT?” 


IT MAKES THE OTHER 











TWO OF OUR BENEFACTORS. 
(A Christmas Carol of honour where honour is due.) 
Tue heroes of Christmas are many, and most 
Are the subjects of eulogy, guerdon or toast. 
For example, the postman with gladdening knocks, 
Is gratefully handed his annual box ; 
While the butcher-boy, baker-boy, grocer-boy, each 
Carries off a reward that is better than speech. * 
There are others no less that we try to “ remember " 
On whom we depend towards the end of December ; 
Yet two must be named who have never as yet 
Been properly thanked by a world in their debt: 
Two toilers without whose assiduous zeal 
The warmth of our hearts would be bound to congeal, 
Our generous promptings be fated to slumber, 
And the giving of presents become a back number. 
You ask, “ Who are they, that their praise we may sing?”’ 
Well, the one makes brown paper, the other makes string. 
Brown paper and string! 
Brown paper and string! 
Oh where should we be when the Christmas bells ring 
If it weren't for supplies of brown paper and string ? 








p . It was also resolved to urge on the Government the necessity for a 
ure Peer Bill.” —Glasgow Herald. 


As foreshadowed in the Pr 2amble. 
eens 





CAROLS. 
Let Christmas in my lap its presents fling, 
And claim in turn its customary tolls, 
Call in the dustmen and distribute doles 
Nor send away the turncock sorrowing ; 
Let strange auxiliary postmen bring 
Their midnight missives in increasing shoals ; 
But keep me far from those remorseless souls 
Who bid me hark while herald angels sing ! 


High on the steps they chant, then pull the bell— 
I speak of boys, not angels, understand 
Or ply the knocker with resounding thump; 
Group after group I scatter and expel, 
But still they come and band still follows band, 
To keep me on the everlasting jump! 














Under the heading of “ Mentone” The World informs 
us that— 

‘*Mrs. William Hearne is at her Villa St. Louis, with its lovely 
garden, and Mrs. Rowe is at Aer Villa St. Louis, with its lovely garden,” 
The italics are our own. But what a small world it is! 





From a book advertisement :— 
**For Lovers or Lire. 
Deatu, by Maurice MAETERLINCK.” 
It sounds like a good corrective. 
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HUMANE GIFTS. 


A CONTEMPORARY, in a page devoted 
to notices of advertised Christmas gifts, | 
remarks pertinently, though without | 
the italics, for which Mr. Punch is! 
responsible :— 

‘A blunt razor will take the edge off | 
the happiness of any man, and at 
Christmas ‘Time this is particularly | 
undesirable. With a razor, how- | 
ever, 2 man may enjoy the luxury of a | 
speedy and perfectly painless shave, and | 
even if his hand should tremble, through 
living ‘not wisely but too well,’ he will 
stand in no danger of cutting himself. | 
It is, no doubt, for these reasons that. 
the ——— has become so popular a form 
of Christmas present.” 

Mr. Punch, recognising the merits of 
a humane spirit in the selection of | 








perfect little pharmacy of Yuletide!summer’s drought in their Hounslow 
antidotes. plantations, nothing but the whole 
F a at tt | leaf has been used. But the greatest 
A case of ‘ Ante-No2l Inoculators”’ | appeal of this cigar to lucky recipients 
makes an original and charming pre-, has yet to bo told. By a secret process, 
sent. These little surgical toys serve a acquired from an Eastern fakir, it is 
double purpose. Prick yourself lightly | able to asphyxiate the generous donor, 
with one of them, and you are steri-! however far away. Messrs. Cabbaggio 
lised against all the ills of Christmas, | have just received a testimonial from 
physical and financial. The needles; Lord Roperr Ceci: “ Despite pre- 
are treated with a serum (the discovery | tenders, yours is the only ninepence 
of a Scotch scientist) of the active! for fourpence.” 
bacteria of Thrift and Haggis. The| 
Thrift bacilli devour any rash pro- 
clivities of your red corpuscles towards | THE UNWANTED GHOST. 
Christmas benefactions; the Haggis} Ix order to consider recent Press 
bacilli have peptic properties that will! statements to the effect that the ghost 
fortify you against the inclemencies!is no longer « popular attraction (a 
of the traditional fare of the season. question raised a few weeks ago in 
st % te tt a ‘these pages in connection with Christ- 
Just the present for your husband is; mas Numbers), a mass meeting of the 
— —_—— —_—_—_—_———,Ghosts’ Friendly Society 








Christmas presents, him- ; 
self offers a few hints to, 
the generous. | 

“What to give Father ” | 
is a crucial question at 
Christmas time. It must | 
be inexpensive, or he will ; 
grumble that he has to, 
pay for it. It must be, 
useful, and yet appropriate | 
to the season. Why not 
give him a “ Suaviter,” | 
the City-man’s fountain 
pen? The only fountain 
pen that is constructed 
to stand the strain of 
the Festive Season. The 
“Suaviter” ignores ill- 
treatment — will write 
fluently whether filled 


‘Je gp5 00m 





a: een Youthful Guide, “ On, I ske THERE’s A HIGHLAND BULL IN THIS FIELD, 
with ink or port wine, does AUNTIE. SHALL WE—SHALL WE LET HIM REST?” 
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iwas held one midnight 
last week, in the ruins— 
‘kindly lent for the occa- 
‘sion by the Gibbering 
‘Nun —of an_ obsolete 
‘abbey. There was a full 
‘attendance of effreets, 
kobolds, ghouls, _ barro- 
_vians, shrieking and other 
' spectres; while several dis- 
‘tinguished family ghosts 
|oceupied the sarcophagus, 
‘and the Chattering Head 
of Chichester took the 
urn. 

The Howling Ghoul of 
, ;Deadman Hill said there 
FE could be no doubt that 
the advent of the motor- 
, car had done much to spoil 
—— —-) out-door work. This was 










ee ee y 
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not leak when its owner 
is upsidedown, and will enable him 
to write your Christmas cheque even 
when he is comatose. 


Another always acceptable present 
for the menfolk is one of Messrs. Bond 
and Burlington’s “ Aftermath” hats— 
made in every variety of styles. 
Nothing so spoils the bloom of a 
Boxing-Day morning as a hat that feels 
several sizes too small. The “ After- 
math” hat is fitted with a triple- 
expansion gear that permits the Society 
man to circumvent this little foible 
of Father Christmas. This clever 
apparatus is quite invisible, as is also 
the refrigerating chamber round the 
brim, whence (by pressure on a bulb 
in the waistcoat pocket) the head may 
be sprayed at will with cooling lotions. 
The “Aftermath” Topper is a vade- 
mecum for the bon viveur, containing 
in its roomy crown a mince- pie 
disintegrator, a minim tip-measure, 
a mis'letoe’ bough and. a_lilliput 
drug - cabinet which contains a 





a pair of those wonderfully intricate an age of rush and hurry (Hear, hear) 
“ Gordian Braces.” His holiday hours! and the day of the solitary horseman 
will be fully occupied in amusing’ and the belated traveller was over. The 
attempts to don, and retain fixity of, motorist, owing to his insensate speed, 
these fascinating and educative puzzles. was unable to appreciate the niceties 
Once conquered, they are marvellously of localized horrors. It had been his 
adaptable to the Expansive Season.’ own custom, for two centuries, to haunt 
It is a point in their favour that their | the cross-roads at the foot of Deadman 
breaking-strain is gauged to prevent) Hill on moonless nights, and to wave 
him from hanging himself. his arms and howl. Formerly he had 
st at tt at ‘ been a celebrated nuisance, but now 
No Christmas gift will command the horns of cars made more hideous 
such universal approval as a hox of /discordance than anything he could 
Messrs. Cabbaggio’s “ Vindicta” Cigars,compass. Either he was passed with- 
(Rockefeller’s Supremas, 1911). These out notice or insulted. Quite recently 
truly Brobdignagian cheroots are a motorist asked him if the road was 
packed in gorgeously-labelled boxes, | right for Salisbury, while another called 
and rejoice in undetachable bands that) out to him to know if he wanted a lift. 
recall the cummerbunds of Caliphs of} The Driver of the Phantom Hearse 
The Arabian Nights. Every band is|concurred. Motorists tooted for him 
emblazoned with the Cuban proverb,|to get out of the way, or drove right 
which is the motto of this famous|through him without a qualm. It was 
brand, “TZimeo Danaos et dona;meore than phosphorescence and wind 
ferentes.” ,could stand. 
We are assured by Messrs. Cabbaggio| The Coal-Eyed Cavalier put the 
that, despite the scarcity through last ;present state of things down to the 
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Government, and especially to Mr. 
Luoyp GEORGE, whom he proposed to 
haunt as soon as he was out of office 
and could be got into a quiet corner 
unattended by a deputation. The 
mansion where he had been in business 
since 1645 had been brought into the 
market owing to the new taxes, and no 
one came to the oaken gallery, at the 
end of which he had been accustomed 
to appear with eyes flaming, except 
sightseers or people sent by house- 
agents with an order to view. A gentle- 
spook could not demean himself to 
disgruntle such poor trash as that, and 
he had left. 

The Whispering Woman of Gros- 
venor Square cited the rise of demo- 
cracy as the cause of the present slump 
in business. This was the day of the 
parvenu, who cared nothing for tra- 
dition and did not know a ghost when 
hesaw one. She had always frightened 
in the best families, but the present 
embodied tenant of her house was a 
rich soap-boiler, who had so many 
servants, and changed them so fre- 
quently, that he had mistaken her in a 
dark passage for a housemaid. When 
she pué an icy hand to his head he 
indignantly gave her a month’s notice 
to quit. That sort of thing was dis- 
couraging. 

The Creeping Butler of Bloomsbury 
also complained of changing fashions. 
When he installed himself in Blooms- 
bury in 1850 his house had been con- 
sidered modish; now it was cheap 
flats, and every foot of space was 
utilized. His favourite corner—a dark 
alcove at the head of the second flight 
of stairs—-had been converted into a 
kitchen, with a gas-cooker. (Shame.) 

The Grue of Gargoyle Grange 
| deplored the growth of modern luxury. 
Formerly he had succeeded in scaring 
| people into fits, but an electric light 
installation had cooked his bat for him. 
A candle could be snuffed unexpectedly 
by a slithering, detached hand, and 
j lent itself admirably to horrifying 
| shadow-play on oak ceiling or arras. 
(Hear, hear.) He could do nothing 
| with electric bulbs. 

A somewhat stormy scene was 
| occasioned by the Hairy Incubus, who 
noisily maintained that business was 
as brisk as ever. The thing to do was 
| to catch folks napping. (No, no.) So 
} long as mince-pies were a feature of 
ae there was a wide field for 
im. 





that the speaker was neither a mem- 
ber of the Society, nor, properly con- 


difficulty, was then ejected. 








The Coal-Eyed Cavalier pointed out}on a level with Blue Books and 
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COLLAPSE OF YOUNG BLOOD ON RECEIVING FROM HIS FIANCEE A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
TIES, WITH THE REQUEST, ‘‘ WEAR THESE FOR MY SAKE.” 





OF 








course, the White Wraith of Wastewater ported to be concealed on the premises, 
Mere traced their present unpopularity note-book in hand, and the meeting 


to the Psychical Research Society. The broke up in consternation before 


essence of their success lay in mystery resolution could be put from the urn, 





and surprise. If they were examined 
in cold blood, if their appearances and | 
peculiarities were docketed and in-| 
dexed, people got to consider the study 
of them a branch of science. Hence 


The Road to Ruin. 


people whose means were above his, 


‘‘He played in orchestras, and thus met 


At 


| Windsor he cut a dash by riding up to e 


they were voted tedious, stodgy (loud stationer’s shop and ordering visiting cards,"— 
| laughter) and instructive—something Police Court Report in “‘ Daily Express,” 





statistics. She urged her listeners to 


‘* There was astonishment at the magnitude 


do all they could to baffle research, as of the response which had been made to our 


At this juncture a member of the | majority.” —Hvening News. 


sidered, a spook at all. ‘The Incubus, | tending to lower them to the status of appeal. ‘Wonderful,’ ‘magnificent,’ ‘incred- 


being dislodged from his seat with; commonplace facts. lible,’ were the monosyllabic comments of the 


In a thoughtful and reasoned dis-|Psychical Research Society was re-. Our polysyllabic comment is “ Rats.” 
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beautiful girl who lived in a mansion 
in Park Lane with her mother and 
her two sisters and a crowd of servants. 


' would have dearly loved to 


sometimes; but 





flowers or giving the pug a bath, her 
mother used to say, ‘Cinderella! What 
do you think J engage servants for ? 


Please don't make yourself socommon.”| young man after another trod on} 

Cinderella’s two sisters were much | Cinderella’s toes, trotted in circles round | away is simply the last thing I could 
older and plainer than herself, andjher, ran her violently backwards into;do. Look!” She stretched out her foot 
their mother had almost given up hope! some other man, or swooped with her |—clothed only in a pale-blue stocking. 
about them, but she used to drag | into the fireplace. Cinderella, whose feet | 
Cinderella to balls and dances night! seemed mechanically to adapt them- | 


after night, taking care that only the 
right sort of person was introduced to 
| her. There were many nights when 
| Cinderella would have preferred a book 
| at home in front of the fire, for she 





| soon found that her partners’ ideas of 
| waltzing were as catholic as their con- 
| versation was limited. It was, indeed, 
| this fondness for the inglenook that 
| had earned her the name of Cinderella. 
' One day, when she was in the middle 
| of a delightful story, her mother came 
in suddenly and cried : 

| Cinderella! Why aren’t you rest- 
'ing,asI told you? You know we are 
going to the Hogbins’ to-night.” 

“Oh, mother,” pleaded Cinderella, 
“need I go to the dance?” 

“Don’t be so absurd! 
you ’re going!” 

“ But I’ve got nothing to wear.” 

“T’ve told Jennings what you ’re to 
wear. Now go and lie down. I want 
you to look your best to-night, because 
I hear that young Mr. Hogbin is back 
again from Australia.” Young Mr. 
Hogbin was not the King’s son; he 
was the son of a wealthy gelatine 
manufacturer. 

“Then may I come away at twelve?” 
begged Cinderella. 

“You ll come away when I tell you.” 

Cinderella made a face and went 
upstairs. ‘Oh, dear,” she thought to 
herself, ‘I wish I were as old as my 
two sisters, and could do what I liked. 
I’m sure if my godmother were here 
she would get me off going.” But, alas! 
her godmother lived at Leamington, and 
Cinderella, after a week at Leamington, 
' had left her there only yesterday. 

Cinderella indeed looked beautiful 
as they started for the ball; but her 
mother, who held a review of her in the 
drawing-room, was not quite satisfied.: 

“Cinderella!” she said. ‘You know 
I said you were to wear the silver 
| slippers ! ” 


Of course 
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Once upon a time there was a| were much too small for me?” 


| 


Cinderella, for that was her name, Cinderella arrived. Although her lovely 
have | appearance caused several of the guests 
employed herself about the house! to look at her, they did not ask each 
whenever she did| other eagerly who she was, for most 
anything useful, like arranging the!of them knew her already as Miss} Cinderella. “Try.” 


| 
| 


| 


—_————_____ 
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pleaded Cinderella. ‘ Don't you re- lj ‘ll tell you all about it in the carriage, 
member I told you at the time they | mother.” 
“Is my little girl going to be happy?” 
“I don’t know,” said Cinderella 
anxiously, ‘There ’s just a chance.” 
The chance must have come off, for, 
once in the carriage, Cinderella gave a 
| deep sigh of happiness. 
“ Well, dear ?”’ said her mother again. 
‘You'll never guess, mother,” laughed 


“ Nonsense. 
once.” 
The dance was in full swing when 


Go and put them on 
at 





Partington-Smith. A brewer’s son led 
her off to dance. 


The night wore on slowly. 


“T guess that my little daughter 
thinks of running away from me,” said 
One | her mother archly. “Am I right?” 
“Oh, how lovely! Why, running 


“ Cinderella!” 
“] told you they were too tight,” she 
selves to the interpretation of the/ explained rapidly, “and I was trodden 
Boston that was forming in her! on by every man in the place, and I 
partner’s brain, bore it from each one | simply had to kick them off at supper, 
as long as she could; and then led the | and—and I only got one back. I don’t 
way to a quiet corner, where she| know what happened to the other; I 
confessed frankly that she had not | suppose it got pushed along somewhere, 
bought all her Christmas presents yet, | but anyhow, J wasn’t going under the 
and that she was going to Switzerland | table after it.” She laughed suddenly 
for the winter. ‘and softly to herself.. “ 1 wonder what 
The gelatine manufacturer’s son they’ll do when they find the slipper?” 
took her in to supper. It was noticed | she said. 
that Cinderella looked much happier as | et 3 ro 
soon as they had sat down, and indeed| Of couse the King’s son (or anyhow, 
throughout the meal she was in the} Mr, Hogbin) ought to have sent it 
highest spirits. For some reason or|yound to all the ladies in Mayfair, 
other she seemed to find even Mr. Hogbin itaking knightly oath to marry her 
endurable. But just as they were| whom it fitted. But what actually 


% 





about to return to the ball-room an, 
expression of absolute dismay came: 
over her face. 

“ Anything the matter?” 
partner. 

“N-no,” said Cinderella; but she 
made no effort to move. 

“Well, shall we come?” 

“ Y-yes.” 

She waited a moment longer, dropped 
her fan under the table, picked it up 
slowly, and followed him out. 

“Let ’s sit down here,” she said in the 
hall; “not upstairs.” 

They sat in silence; for he had 
exhausted his stock of questions at the 


said her 


end of their first dance, and had told | 


her all about Australia during supper ; 
while she apparently had no desire for 
conversation of any kind, being wrapped 
up in her thoughts. 

“T’ll wait here,” she said, as a dance 
began. “If you see mother, I wish 
you ‘d send her to me.” 

Her mother came up eagerly. 

“Well, dear?” she said. 

“ Mother,” said Cinderella, ‘‘do take 
me home at once. Something extra- 
ordinary bas happened.” 


“It’s young Mr. Hogbin! I knew 
it!” 
“Who? Oh—er—yes, of course. | Which is this? 


happened was that a footman found it, 
and, being very sentimental and know- 
ing that nobody would ever dare to 
claim it, carried it about with him ever 
_afterwards—thereby gaining a great 
‘reputation with his cronies as a nut. 

| Oh, and by the way—I ought to put 
in a good word for the godmother. She 
| did her best. 

“Cinderella!’”’ said her mother at 
‘lunch next day, as she looked up from 
her letters. “Why didn’t you tell me 
' your godmother was ill?” 
| “She wasn’t very well when I left 
‘her, but I didn’t think it was anything 
‘much. Isshe bad? I am sorry.” 
“She writes that she has obtained 
‘measles. I suppose that means you ‘re 

infectious. Really, it’s very incon- 
,venient. Well, 1’m glad we didn’t 
know yesterday or you couldn't have 
gone to the dance.” 

| “Dear fairy godmother!” said 
‘Cinderella to herself. ‘She was a day 
too late, but how sweet of her to think 
of it at all!” A, A. M. 





From The Times Index :— 


‘RELIGION, EpvcaTion, CHAniTy, HEALTH. 
. : ; 98 
Bishop bitten by his dog. . . . Page 8. 








| “Oh, mother, they are so tight,” 
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TO ADD ZEST TO OUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


Our children already have their bazaar, where they are served in character. Why not extend the idea? 
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Lady (who has had the misfortune to full into a very unsavoury ditch on the outskirts of an Irish town), “Ou DEAR! Ou DEAR! Tin 
NOT BE ABLE TO GO NEAR MESELF FOR A WEEK!” 
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MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(With acknowledgments to the 
Daily Press.) 

Orriey TosHEr’s SuccEessruL Sone. | 

Mother England's Stewing (words by | 
Bletherly) will be sung by Mr. Emery | 
Pulvermacher at Bootle, Mr. Widgery | 
Boffin at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Mr. ; 
Ian Goldstein at Saffron Hill, Mr.| 
Tarley Bindells at Brasted, and by Mr. | 
lago Plimmer at the “ Welsh Harp” 
THIS DAY.—Goosey and Co. 

Rurik Vampe’s Terriric New Sona. 

Macushleen (words by Toschemacher) | 
will be sung by Miss Happy Jubb at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Miss Fritzi 
MeQuirk at Ballybunnion, Madame 
Joscelyne Smirke at Bacup, Miss Millie 
Molar at Buntingford Halt, Miss Poppy 
Strugnell at Bostock Parva, and by Miss 
Malvina Pippett at Southwold tuts 
pay.—Goosey and Co. 


Wantess Dormer’s Horristy 
Humorovs Sona. 


The Scavenger’s Sweetheart (words 
by Athalie Rothenstein) will be sung 
by Mr. Jenery Jee at Golder’s Green, 
Mr. Dudley Muter at Woking, Mr. 
Angus Szlumper at Barking, Mr. 





Timothy Shiplake at Haverfordwest, 


and by Mr. Samuel Sludge at Holloway 
THIS DAY.—Goosey and Co. 
Homer Porrte’s Devastatine Dirty. 
Weary Willie Wants Me (words by 
Oona Bleet) will be sung by Miss} 
Dearie Binns at the Elephant and} 
Castle, Miss Duckie Bodger at Clapham 
Junction, Madame Plummie Duff at 
Baron’s Court Refreshment Rooms, 
Miss Chirpie Chickering at the Kilburn 
Cocoa Tavern, and by Miss Baftie 
Bulger at the Marble Arch Coffee Stall | 
THIS DAY.—Goosey and Co. : 
LuTHER DE Ponck’s PRICELESS INANITY. | 
Wow-Wow, Pussy (words by Scarlatti | 





| Jamrach) will be whistled by Mr. Der- | 
mot O’Dooley at Leadenhall Market,| Treasure Island of mirth. 
cantillated by Signor Olio Graffiti in play it till I became Gray.” 
‘the Dover Street Tube Lift, hummed by | 
‘Mr. Joshua van Stosch at Torrey and 


Dems, and played on the Pianola by 
Lord Rosstxn at Bexhill-on-Sea TH1s 
pay.—Goosey and Co. 





“RIDING-BREECHES OF ENGLISH CUT AND MAKE. 
The only man is Fryer, Sarmiento 431. 
The words Riding-Breeches to remain in the 
same type as at present.” 

Adit, in “ Buenos Aires Standard.” 


Fryer mustn’t lay down the law like| 


this. We shall have whatever type of 


|New GAME FoR Curistmas Parties. 





riding-breeches we choose. 


THE VERY LATEST. 


Roars oF LAvuGHTER. 
No Sxkinu REeQuiren. 
ANYONE CAN PLAy 


BLINDFOLD BILLIARDS. 
No ELasporaTeE PREPARATION, 
A BANDAGE AND A CUE. 
Lona Breaks Done Away WITH. 
Gravity REMOVED. 

SEND FOR THE RULEs. 59s. 
BLINDFOLD BILLIARDS. 
Testimonial— 
SrEveNnson writes: “It is a very 
I could 


BLINDFOLD BILLIARDS. 





‘As at present advised, His Majesty's 

Ministers propose to disintegrate the United 
Kingdom, to disestablish and disendow a 
Church which has witnessed for Christianity 
in Wales for three thousand years and more.” 
—Globe. 
A little licence is allowed to leader- 
writers, but Zhe Globe takes too much. 
However, as long as its readers get the 
idea that the Church has been there 
for a good time, the accuracy of the 
figures doesn’t matter much. 
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THE WOLF THAT WOULDN'T. | 
| 
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Rep Ripvixe Hoop (Mr. Lloyd George). ‘‘HULLO, GRANNY; HASN’T HE TRIED TO EAT YOU!” 
GRANDMOTHER (Insurance Bill). ‘‘NO—NEVER EVEN TOUCHED ME.” 
Rep Ripixe Hoop. ‘GOOD! BUT ALL THE SAME THIS ISN’T THE STORY I’VE BEEN BROUGHT UP ON.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, Decem- 

ber 12.—For sudden dramatic turn of 


events House of Commons still holds its 


own against the theatres of the world. 
Through first hour of to-day’s sitting 
proceedings touched lowest level of 
the inane. Question Paper crowded. 


Supplementaries in great force. End| 


of session in sight. Now or never 
Members must get the cheap advertise- 


ment which testifies to watchful | 


constituents that, like Freedom, harped 
in Tara’s halls, “ still they live.” 

At a quarter to four, the long 
list unfinished, process automatically 
| stopped. Resources of the self-adver- 
tiser not exhausted. According to 
Standing Orders, notice of intended 
question must be given in time suffi- 
cient to have it printed and circulated 
with Orders of the day. Furthermore 
it is ordained that the question may 
not be read, the Minister’s attention 


being called to it by reference to its | 


number on the Paper. 


That seems nice and orderly, calcu- | 
lated to push through business in| 
shortest possible time. In depending | 
upon Standing Orders, House forgets | 
the advertiser. Instead of putting his | 


question on the Paper, as others do, this 
gentleman rises to ask a question of 
which he has “given the right hon. 
gentleman private notice.” Thereupon, 


having fastened on himself the attén- | 


tion of the House, he reads aloud his 
precious sentences, and the Minister 
replies. 

{t was after this farce, equally trans- 
parent and dreary, had been gone 
through, that Premier advanced to 
Table. Thought he was about to make 
ordinary statement about course of 
business. In low voice, with crafty 
assumption of having nothing particu- 
lar to say, he announced momentous 
news of the despoiling of Calcutta of 
the long-worn robe of Viceregal Court, 
and the re-creation of Delhi as the 
capital of India’s Emperor - King. 
Mentioned as mere detail that, by 
abrupt modification of policy estab- 
lished by Lord Curzon, Bengal is to 
undergo a fresh partition. 

Form in which communication was 
made added to effect. When great 
stroke of State is projected, usual for 
Parliament to be notified of Ministerial 
intention, and arrangements made for 
discussion of the necessary Bill or 
Resolution designed to carry intention 
into effect with consent of both Houses. 
Here was a Royal Message flashed 
from distant Delhi over land and under 
sea declaring that “ We are pleased to 
announce to Our People that We have 
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| decided upon the transfer of the seat of | year, the Memper ror Sark (who, by 
| the Government of India from Calcutta | the way, has invested his annual salary 
to the ancient capital, Delhi.” 'in annuities for his cousins once re- 
| The crowd of silent unresponsive! moved) pointed out the inevitable de- 
Members felt they were back in Plan- | terioration of tone and style that would 
tagenet times, listening to a message |follow on the revolution. Curious 

example of what was sure to happen 


from Ca@ur pE Lion journeying in) 
Palestine, or from the Fifth Hrnry just now manifests itself. Rumour got 
‘triumphant at Agincourt decreeing, | about that there is vacancy in ancient 
| absolutely enacting, a new departure in; and honourable post of Officer of the 
State affairs. Pipe. No one knows exactly what are 
| This aspect, of course, illusory. New| its duties and emoluments or who is its 
departure has been taken in ordinary | present incumbent. 
way after discussion in Cabinet Coun- Keir Harpre, who has travelled in 
icil. Nevertheless the effect, possibly|the East and brought back with him 
a suit of white drill reach-me-downs, 
;says that when he comported with 
| Princes of high estate in India—or 
{was it in China?—he observed an 
lofficer of state in close attendance 
upon the Personage. He carried and 
kept alight a hookah, the stem of which 
from time to time at convenient mo- 
ment, he placed in mouth of his princely 
master, who took a puff or two. Then 
the officer withdrew it and kept it 
going till his Highness was ready for 
another puff. Might that be the job 
of the Officer of the Pipe ? 

Compendious and _ indispensable 
Who’s Who is silent on the subject. 
It seems just the sort of thing devised 
in earlier, happier times as a comfort- 
able berth for favoured person not 
otherwise capable of earning a living. 
Presume that, being a paid State office, 
it would necessitate application for 
that other ancient, honourable, but 
bd unhappily unpaid post, Stewardship 
. of Chiltern Hundreds. 

BL. JOWETT, not knowing why JonN 


i 
Pay Burns should have monopoly of loaves 
Gee Lo and fishes, volunteered to question 






Ai 


| q 
es 








FinanciaAL SECRETARY TO TREASURY on 
the subject. This the more generous 
“THE CAP’EN” RESUSCITATUS, since he does not seek place of profit 

Capt. Tommy Gipson Bowes executes a|for himself. Is simply moved by con- 
danse de triouphe over the rejection of the! sideration of desire burning around 
Naval Prize Bill by the House of Lords. e ” 

im. 

‘artfully designed, remained. It was} Result ratherchilling. A Mrs. Harris 
'that the Kixa-Esmprror, clothed in|among paid State officers, there is to- 
regal state, throned in Durbar held in| day “no such person” as the Officer 
| the city of the ancient Moguls, hold-|of the Pipe. Seventy-six years ago he 
| ing out his sceptre, had of his own free | drew his last whiff or swallowed his last 
will, on his personal initiation, recast | draught, as the case may be. Anyhow, 
| the framework of the Government of|in 1835 office became extinct. There 
| India. lingered round it halo of perpetual 
In its secrecy, its swiftness, its com-|pension. Five years ago this was 
|pleteness and its irrevocability it is a}commuted for cash paid down, and 
coup d'état as striking as that which, | the Officer of the Pipe, his post and his 
sixty years ago in this very month of|pension, have disappeared from the 
December, transformed the Govern- | earthly scene. 
ment of France. Business done.—Debate on Foreign 

Business done.—Lords throw out Affairs. 
Naval Prize Bill. Commons sit up| /Friday.—Curious how some men 
till morning dealing with Report stage| getting a certain lift up the ladder 
of Budget. of life spring at a bound to topmost 

Thursday.—When Members decided |rung. There, for example, is Bonar 
|to vote themselves salaries of £400 a| Law—beg his pardon, Bonner. For 
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The mingled joy and surprise of the effigies of Mr. Asquiru, Mr. Winston Cuurcui.t and 
Mr. LLoyp GEORGE at the approach of the newly-added and lifelike simudacrum of Mr. Bonar 


Law. (A purely fancy picture.) 


years he sat, whether on the Treasury! TimornHy Hearty, Esquire, K.C., 
Bench or on the Front Opposition, his | Bencher of Gray’s Inn, keeps his hands 
exceptional merit overlooked. On one out of his pockets when addressing the 
he ranked as Under-Secretary, seeing | Chair. The Leaver or THE OrrosiTIoN 
others picked out for promotion when might do well to follow his example. 
opportunity presented itself; on the;Contrary habit, innocently, doubtless 
other, he was relegated to second or unconsciously adopted, not either 
third place when the Party sorely graceful or dignified. Hope Madame 


needed help in crucial debate. -By un- 
expected turn of fortune’s wheel he, 
after fashion not unfamiliar at the Vati- 
can in recent years when rival claims 
of candidates for Pontificate threatened 
embarrassment, found himself Leader 
of Opposition in House of Commons. 
And now a place has been assigncd 
to him at Madame Tussaud’s! 
Interesting to know in what attitude 
he is presented. At Table of Commons 
he impresses by absence of pose. 
Characteristic of Bonner that, with 
instinctive impulse to make as little of 
himself as possible, he hides right hand 
in trouser-pocket. Only other instance 
of this habit I remember was case of 
Tim Hearty. When, thirty years ago, he 
found opportunity of catching SPEAKER’s 
eye, he habitually thrust two hands in 
trouser-pockets and scowled at Mace. 
Differing from Bonner’s, the little 
mannerism was not indicative of desire 
to efface himself. It was his artless 
way of indicating his patriotic con- 


| tempt for an Assembly of which he 


once declared that he didn’t care two 


| pins whether he was in it or in prison. 


|Tussaud has not stereotyped it. 
Business done.—Lorp CHANCELLOR 
|hauled over coals in matter of his 
‘appointment of borough and county 
{magistrates. Premier gallantly de- 
fended his colleague. Nr1L Primroser’s 
vote of censure negatived on division. 
Munro Ferauson carried amendment 
approving action of Lorp CHANCELLOR. 
Saturday—Prorogation, and quite 
time for it. With brief interval have 
been hard at work since February. 
Worn-out Members resolved that in 
no circumstances will they consent to 
autumn session next year. At least, 
if insisted upon by indomitable Pre- 
MiER, they will strike for increased 
wages. When they signed on at £400 
a@ year if was understood that a 
session should run, as in old times, 
from first week in February to second 
week in August at worst. If they work 
overtime it must be paid for at due rate, 








‘Ashby Union.—Tenders for Eating Potatoes 
required by Dec. 15.”—Buaton Chronicle, 
Our own modest tender of six a day 
came too late. 





DIES IRAE. 


Ox days of cumulative sorrow 
When everything goes wrong ! 
To-day was such a day; to-morrow 
I shall be stern and strong ; 
| To-day the razor’s edge dripped b!ood, 
Far caracoled the fallen stud, 
My hat blew off and found some mud, 
My eggs were boiled too long. 


And when I sought my railway ticket 
A monstrous female stood 

(Her hat was like a flowery thicket 
When April stars the wood) 

Conversing with the poor young clerk 

About the way to Regent’s Park 

(Most probably she ‘d missed the Ark) ; 
She should be slapped, she should. 


I lost my train—I lost a person 
I simply had to meet ; 
All day my anguish seemed to worsen, 
Misfortunes dogged my feet ; 
Red was the glowering sun at noon, 
The heavenly lyre was out of tune, 
And both the laces of my shoon 
Came down in Fenchurch Street. 


I thought I never saw a city 
So stained with vice and sin ; 
Hopeless, I went to call on Kitty, 
And found she was not in ; 
The people passed me, senseless clods, 
Unheedingly, it made no odds 
To them that I blasphemed the gods, 
None of ’em cared a pin. 


Wearied at last I sought the river 
To ease me of my woe; 
I watched the glamorous lights that 
quiver 
Athwart its turbid flow ; 
They seemed to cry, “‘ Popin! forget!” 
I leaned across the parapet ; 
It looked abominably wet, 
And * No,” I murmured, “ No. 


“T shall not perpetrate self-slaughter ; 
That is a coward's deed ; 

Better to pull the lyre-strings tauter 
And have a rare old feed, 

And then go homewards and complain 

In sad wild numbers.” Hence this 

strain. 

I suffered, but I share my pain 

With you (poor souls!) that read. 
Evog. 





From a column in the Dyersburg 
State Gazette headed “ Chic” :— 

** Elias Smith is right sick at this writing.” 
We cannot blame Exi4s. It makes us 
sick too. 





“When first published as a book in 1895 
Miss Cartwright had for an illustrator Mr. A. 
Quinton.” — Westminster Gazette. 

It is not often given to us to say of a 
woman that we can read her like a 
book. 








—— 
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SERVICE INTELLIGENCE. 
(Answers to Correspondents.) 

ApjsuTANT OF TERRITORIALS.— Your 
speech referring to the distinguished 
War Service of your Brigadier-General, 

at the Annual Dinner, was a little 
‘unfortunate. The miniatures he was 
wearing were: “ Jubilee, 1887”; “ Dia- 
| mond Jubilee, 1897”; ‘Coronation, 

1902”; “Indian Durbar, 1903’; ‘‘ Coro- 
| nation, 1911”; and the “M.V.O.” He 
| has no War Service. 

SUBALTERN (ALDERSHOT).—We can- 
| not tell you why a “Staff Ride” should 
ibe called by that name. Doubtless, 
| originally, the Ride was intended for 
i the Staff. Nowadays these gentlemen 
have far too much work to do at home, 
| so the regimental officer plays at being 
on the “Staff.” It should be con- 
sidered a great privilege. 


| 





IMPRESSED (MArGATE).— Guns are 
painted “funny colours” to deceive 
the enemy. You have no idea what a 
| 92 gun looks like from the sea, through 
a powerful telescope. We are told that 
it closely resembles, in one light, a zebra 
feeding, and, in another light, a carrot. 


DestrOYER (PoRTSMOUTH).—We are 
delighted to hear that the new ‘ First 
Lord’ is so universally popular. Want 
of space alone prevents us from print- 
ing your appreciation. Testimonials 
are, we believe, forbidden by King’s 
Regulations. 

ForcotTen (Tunprince WELLSs).— 
We are sorry we cannot tell you the 
meaning of the “Grand old Constitu- 
tional Force.” You may be able to 
find out on inquiry at the British 
Museum, or perhaps one of the waiters at 
a Service Club may be able to tell you. 


CoMMANDER (PorTLAND).—Please see 
answer to “ Destroyer (Portsmouth).” 


Horetess (Dover).—Really you 
seem very impatient. The War Office, 
only two years ago, promised that 
something would be done shortly for 
the more antiquated fossils among the 
R.G.A. Subalterns, and they are sure to 
keep their word sooner or later. It is 
only a question of time. 

FLAG-Rank (PLymouTH).—Please see 
answers to “ Destroyer (Plymouth) ” 
and “ Commander (Portland).” 

PERPLEXED (SyDENHAM).— No, we 
do not know the answer to the riddle, 
“What is the difference between a 
‘Red’ Marine and a ‘Blue’ Marine?” 
It is probably a question of colour. 

MipsuipMan (SHEERNESS). — Please 
See answers to ‘Destroyer (Ports- 
mouth),” “Commander (Portland ),” 
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and “ Flag-rank (Plymouth).” 
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Tungry English nian (iho pride sh imself on his French ). 





‘* "AI UNE FAIM ENORME.” 


French Waitress. “VRAiMENT, M’stEu ? MAIS VOTRE FEMME, CE N’EST PAS MON AFFAIRE !” 








FRISSONS. 

[‘' The Life of a Tiger, by 8. EARDLEY-WIL- 
mor. It would be difficult te over-emphasise 
the fascination of this tale, which not only 
records the vie intime of the tiger family, but 
introduces the whole life of the jungle in a 
series of vivid and kaleidoscopic pictures.” —/*. 
Edward Arnold's Publishing Announcements, } 

Last night I had a dreadful dream 

About the tiger’s vie intime. 


That is—if you will pardon me— 
The tiger visited chez lut. 

(The Gallic tongue is, to my mind, 
More delicate and more refined. 

If I put that in crude and curt 
English—well, tigers might be hurt. 
And I'm extremely anxious not 

To touch the tiger's tender spot.) 
So so; but maybe you'd prefer 
The tiger d Uintérieur ? 





Or, somewhat geographically, 
The tiger seen dans son pays ? 


Or would you rather I should say 
The tiger interviewed de prés ? 


Or would you think the words less 
weak— 
The tiger’s foyer donestique ? 


Or, if that phrase you rather hate, 
How’s this—the tiger téte-d-téte ? 


Does that convey the true frisson ? 
Or this—the tiger aw dedans ? 


There are, of course, more fancy 
ways, 

E.q., the tiger @ son aise. 

Or, if affectionate you'd be, 

There ’s still the tiger en am. 

These variations ought to do; 

Should they impress you—Bon ! 
C'est tout ! 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Betia Donna.” 

For what it sets out to be—a sort of 
superior melodrama—Bella Donna is 
all that the British heart could desire. 
It would be idle to pretend that it 
raises any moral problem, apart from 
the old doubts as to the recuperative 
powers of damaged womanhood; or 
any social problem, unless Dr. Isaac- 
son’s assault upon medical etiquette 
can be credited with this intention.! 
Idle too to claim that the play attempts 
to grapple with the highest task of the 
dramatist—to develop character rather 
than exhibit it ready-made. The chief 
persons of the play remain at the end 
pretty much what they were at the 
start, except that Armine has probably 
learned to modify his chivalrous ideas 
of the sex, and that Bella Donna 
has gone a stage further on the 
primrose path than was originally 
dreamed of in her philosophy of 
hedonism. But in her case, at any 
rate, the processes—and tliey are every- 
thing—have been largely omitted. At 
one moment we see her about to be 
married to the best of fellows, and 
with at least an off-chance of social 
regeneration; at the next—presto!— 
she is the well-established mistress of 
a coloured financier. What in the 
meantime she has had to overcome in 
the shape of physical hesitancy or cal- 
culating worldly wisdom, is left to our 
vivid imaginations. 

But if an acquaintance with the 
original book is necessary for the nego- 
tiation of this yawning gulf, still, as a 
series of episodes and situations, the 
play is sufficiently lucid and logical. 
I cannot indeed see how the adapter, 
Mr. Fagan, in the conditions of time 
and space that were imposed upon 
him, could have done his work better. 
Except, perhaps, in the interview with 
a patient at the opening of the first 
Act (and something negligible had to 
be done while the audience was getting 
noisily into its seats, a process which 
unfortunately overlapped the delivery 
of some much more important dialogue 
that follows), there is scarcely a word 
wasted in the whole play. And, if 
he did not altogether succeed in re- 
producing the atmosphere which Mr. 


1Mr. Raymonp BLaTHwayt, in what a con- 
temporary describes as his ‘‘ chatty brochure” 
(entitled ‘Bella Donna: The Authors, the 
Play and the Players,” and given away with the 
per rem has a lot to say on this subject. 

quote his own words, lest their literary quality 
should be sacrificed in paraphrase: “It must 
occur,” he says, ‘‘ quite frequently in every-day 
life that a medical man . . . is hung upon the 
horns of the dilemma, on the one hand, of pro- 
fessional etiquette, and on the other of a human 
life endangered by a professional desire not to 
interfere.” 





Hicnens® achieves by force of word- | 
colouring and an inveterate gilt of, 
insistence, well, that was in the nature 
of things. To say nothing of the. 
necessary brevity of its effects, the 
direct visual appeal of the stage is apt 
to discourage the art of suggestion. 


teens 








in a black wig and moustache (the 
latter concealing the smile so fatal iy 
moments of crisis), and though he do- 
canted the poisoned coffee as if born 
to the manipulation of test-tubes, I 
will not say that I ever quite mistook 
him for a specialist in toxicology, 


It was unfortunate that several scenes | though I cannot tell you off-hand 


in the novel, very vital to the sequence 
of things, had unavoidably to be omitted, 
the scenes in particular where Bella 
Donna comes in contact with one of 
the native women of Baroudi’s ménage. 
The loss of the final scene on The 
Loulia, where he dismisses the English- 
woman with contempt in the presence 








Dr. Isaacson (Sir GEORGE ALEXANDER) to 
Bella Donna (Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL). ‘‘On 
the floor is a poisoned cup which has hitherto 
escaped my notice. In another moment I shall 
detect it, and then where will you be?” 


of the other, was greatly to be deplored. 
The parting with Baroudi outside the 
villa made a very tame and inadequate 
substitute for this terrible scene. At 
the same time the cutting-out of these 
and other episodes in the relations be- 
tween the white woman and the black 
man helped to mitigate the repulsive- 
ness of the theme. 

Sir GeorGE ALEXANDER, as Dr. Meyer 
Isaacson, had the sort of part which 
shows him at his best-but-one. Self- 
contained, unimpassioned, resourceful 
—as befits a corrective Providence— 
he was excellent throughout. But, even 

2?Mr. Hicuens will appreciate the intention, 
if not the idiomatic style, of the following eulog 
by Mr. Raymonp BiLatTuwaytT: ‘‘ His miscs- 
en-scéne are invariably photographic: . .. he 
never writes of places, persons or phases in life 





concerning which he has not first troubled 
himself to become fully acquainted.” 


exactly how a specialist in toxicology 
ought to behave. It was not his fault 
if I went through an awlul time of 
apprehension while the poisoned coffee 
stood in its little egg-cup on the floor, 
right under his nose, and it seemed as 
if he would never notice it. Even 
then, when he did, I was disappointed 
that he omitted to dip his finger in and 
try the taste of it, but waited till ho 
could analyse? it “ off.” 

As Bella Donna, Mrs. Patrick 
CAMPBELL was wonderful always, but 
in the First Act simply adorable. At 
the cost of one more proof of her 
incomparable versatility I could have 
wished that she might have remained 
ever thus in a delightful mood where 
cynicism was mixed with the almost 
childlike desire to make the best of a 
bad life.* 

In the part of Nigel Armine, Mr. 
Cartes Mavupe failed to persuade 
me of his quixotic ideals, but for the 
rest, and within his natural limitations, 
he played a difficult part very soundly. 
Mr. AtHot STEWART was something 
more than passable in the thankless 
réle of the American doctor; and Miss 
Mary Grey, as Mrs. Marchmont, gave 
me, in the London scene, the sense of 
confidence which I rarely feel (except in 
the case of dowagers) when a Society 
woman is presented on the stage. Mr. 
Suret Barry was a very attractive 
Ibrahim; but Mr. CHartes Bryant 
had too much the air of a clean-built 
Englishman to impose upon me as an 
Oriental scamp. Still, by help of paint 
and a fez and an accent, he contrived to 
import a manner very tolerably sugges- 
tive of an exotic origin; and if he could 
not help modifying the natural offen- 
siveness of Baroudi perhaps that was 
all to the good. 

The play, as I saw it on the third 
night, ran perfectly, and everyone, from 

3 The results of that analysis are not revealed 
to the invalid till he isin a state of advanced 
convalescence in the last Act. ‘‘It isa moment,” 
says Mr. RayMonp BiaTHwayt, ‘such as this 
which culminates in a burst of passionate horror 
that brings to a play of this kind its measure of 
human interest on an absolute top note of 
emotion.” 


4It is of this phase rather than of her sub- 
sequent career as a poisoner that Mr. RayMonD 
BLATAWAYT is thinking when he hints of his 
own wide experience of this type. ‘‘ In many 
respects,” he says, ‘‘Mrs. Armine is a typical 
specimen of the modern fashionable woman 
one encounters so frequently in the London 
drawing-room.” 
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Minus Twenty (to Minus Twenty-four, who is playing for a half and has twice over-run the hele), ‘STAY WHERE YOU ARE, OLD MAN} 
NERE’S THE GREEN-KEEPER—HE’LL MOVE THE HOLE!” 








actor-manager to scene-shifter, had 
a hand in its success. 
plot must have b2en familiar to many, 
the action was always arresting, and the 
play is certain to prove widely popular 
with a class of audience not too exigent 
of intellectual profundity. O. 5. 


Tae Go~pEN Lanp or Farry TAtes. 


There are no music-hall comedians at 
the Aldwych, no diversions of perform- 
ing seals and handcuff kings to interrupt 
the six fairy stories to which we have 
come to listen; and you may surmise 
that the evening, however artistically 
correct, is in danger of being dull. This, 
let me confess, was what I feared at the 
end of Little Red Riding Hood. It is 
not a good story for literal presentation 
on the stage; any story, in fact, in 
which two of the principal characters 
are eaten by the third makes a bad play, 
for the reason that realism, hampered 
by modern convention, breaks down at 
the one great dramatic moment. There 
was a compromise at the Aldwych— 
Granny and Red Riding Hood being 
eaten off the stage, but emerging whole 
from the decapitated wolf. It was then 
that I feared that the evening might 
be too crudely simple for any but the 
youngest of us. 

But Puss in Boots revived me. The 
Ogre was more like an ogre than any 


superb. The debonair abandon, the 
élan, in plain English the “side” of 
this cat was everything that the story 
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The Ogre see tea ..- Mr. J. M. East. 
The Hure Master Haro_p BARRETY. 





it have ever met, and Puss herself was! 
Though the} 





had led me to hope. However, there 
were even better things to come; and 
it is the Second Act, showing Cinderella, 
Snowdrop and The Sleeping Beauty, 
which will draw both children and 
grown-ups in thousands to the Ald- 
wych. 

Miss Mary Giynne is the little girl 
who plays Cinderella, and anything 
more sweetly pretty than that Cinder- 
ella has never been seen on the stage. 
Of the two triumphs of the evening 
hers was the first. When her little play 
was over I would gladly have sa'd a 
“ Nunc dimittis” and have left the 
theatre ; but fortunately duty kept me, 
and in Sxowdrop I had my second thrill. 
This was from another child, Miss 
IinisE Craven, whose dancing left me 
simply breathless with happiness. I 
hand all other dancers over to anybody 
who wants them. Craven for me. 

There are other players who should 
be noticed—particularly Mr. ALFRED 
LATELL, who took all the animal parts. 
I have spoken of his Puss in Boots, but 
he was also a captivating bull-dog in 
Cinderella. I cannot begin to mention 
all the people to whom we are indebted 
for the costumes, scenery, armour, stage 
paintings, &c., but in Snowdrop and The 
Sleeping Beauty they excelled them- 
selves. 


Altogether a delightful evening. M. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SCHEDULE. 
“JT wate Christmas!” said Maisie 


_ suddenly at the breakfast-table, @ propos 
| of nothing at all. 


Edward, who was reading an article 


| in The Times on “ Recent Advances in 


Actuarial Methods Considered from the 


| Autochthonous Standpoint,” murmured 





a vague “Yes” and continued down 
the column. 

“T wish you wouldn't say ‘Yes’ 
when you don’t mean it!” 

“Very well, my dear, just as you 
like.” 

“You're too aggravating for words! 
I hate Christmas because there's the 
horrible worry of choosing the right 
presents for the right people. It 
doesn’t affect you; you only pay for 
them—that’s the easy part.” 

Edward showed signs of interest. 
“Why don’t you work it by schedule?” 
he suggested briskly. 

* Don’t be shoppy!” 

(Edward, it may be explained, is in 
the Schedules at Somerset House. He 
has a natural talent for the work.) 

“I’m quite serious. It’s always the 
best way. It will save you no end of 
trouble. Get me a pen and paper, 
dear, and I’ll show you. And a ruler.” 

“But I haven’t got aruler. I hate 
rulers.” 

“Then I'll use the back of a knife, 
but a ruler would make a better job of 
it.” 

It was certainly a very neat piece 
‘of work when Edward had finished it, 
though it hardly satisfied his critical 
taste because of a slight slip in double- 
ruling where the ink had spread from 
one twin line to another. He pro- 
ceeded to expound it to his wife: 

“The first column is headed ‘ Name,’ 
and under this, of course, you write 
down the names of all the people to 
whom you wish to give presents ; then 
come columns for ‘ Age’ and ‘ Occupa- 





' tion,’ the latter being a valuable aid 


and requiring care in filling in the 
correct designations; the next column, 
headed ‘ Married, Single, Widowed or 
Divorced,’ should be self-evident with- 
out further explanation cn my part; 
then come celumns for ‘ Hobbies and 
Preferences,’ ‘ Disiikes and Prejudices,’ 
and ‘Former Presents’; and finally a 
wide column for ‘Remarks.’ This last 
will give you opportunity to insert any 
relevant particulars which may not fall 
conveniently under any of the other 
headings, and also the suggestion for 


| this year’s present. Is that all clear?” 


“Yes ...Ithinkso ... But what 


' am I to do with it?” 


“Fill it in at your leisure to-day, 
carefully and thoroughly, and then 
to-night we'll go over it together.” 





It was a very scribbly, scrawly, ink- 
blotty production which Maisie showed 
to her husband in the evening. He 
frowned involuntarily. Had it been 
the work of one of his clerks, that clerk 
would have received a severe wigging. 
Work badly done cut him to the quick, 
but, as it was Maisie’s, he tried to say a 
few encouraging words :— 

“ Of course it’s the first time for you. 

. . It’s certainly promising. .. . 
Next time it will come easier. It’s a 
matter of practice.... Yes, I think 
we 'll manage all right with this.” 

Maisie pouted, but said nothing, and 
Edward proceeded to adjust his glasses 
and read out from the schedule :— ~ 

“«Aunt Maria—Age : 58, I think, but 
of course she never will acknowledge 
it, so we had better put it down at 50 
and please her?’ ... My dear, it’s 
scarcely necessary to insert all that; it 
would be quite sufficient to put down 
58, and in brackets next to it a note of 
interrogation.” 

“T thought you wanted me to fill it 
in carefully.” 

“Yes, of course; but I didn’t mean 
all that. However, let us proceed : 
‘Occupation: An old cat .. .’ Maisie, 
how can that help us ?” 

“That's just what I say, but you 
told me to fill it all in.” 

‘dward proceeded with a pained 
expression :—‘‘ Married, ete.: You 
know she has been a widow for a long 
time, long before we were married. 
She wanted to divorce her husband, I 
believe, but she could neyer catch him 
—at least that’s what Mama says. 
Hobbies and Preferences: Parrots and 
funerals. Dislikes and Prejudices : 
You and I, but she mostly dislikes 
everything and she is horribly pre- 
judiced. Former presents: Last year 
we sent her a set of poker patience. 
She sent this back without putting a 
stamp on the parcel, with a note saying 
that she strongly disapproved of low 
American gambling games. Remarks: 


I’m sure I don’t know what to 
suggest... .” My dear Maisie, what zs 


the use of all this rubbish ? 

“T don’t mean to be unkind, but look 
at this matter seriously. How can it 
help us? What on earth ’s the use of 
writing down that ‘ Uncle John dislikes 
any: highly-seasoned dish and has a 
particular prejudice against barrel- 
organs’? Or that ‘Reggie is single 
but it is high time he got married and 
settled down, because he is getting too 
selfish for words’? Or that ‘Mrs. 
Harringay likes to stay in bed until 
lunch-time and sometimes does not get 
up until three or four in the afternoon, 
and that her husband ought to give her 
a thoroughly good shaking’? My dear 
Maisie, how can it help us ?” 





It was ab this point that Maisie 
retired from the unequal contest. 

Edward gazed blankly at the 
slammed door. “It takes a man to 
understand schedules,” he said. 





THE LATEST FILMS. 

[A New Proression is that of writing 
scenes Which can be produced as Broscope 
Pictures ; fresh good ideas are well paid for on 
acceptance. ""—** Times" Advt.} 

We have ourselves secured a few 
scenes calculated to excite far more 
interest than the present dreary epi- 
sodes, alleged to be comic, in the lives 
of French and American grimacers. 

(a) A day in the life of the Cuan- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER between the 
second and third readings of the Insur- 
ance Bill in the House of Lords. His 
rising at 4.30 a.m. to work at last 
night's arrears of correspondence, with 
intervals for jotting down, by dicta- 
tion, any new ideas that may occur 
to him as to additional taxes possible 
for the Insurance Bill; the arrival of 
the morning post, read while snatching 
a hasty meal from a more or less 
free breakfast table; consideration of 
various new amendments to the great 
measure which the post has brought; 
brisk motor ride to Billingsgate and 
stroll through the market for inspira- 
tion ; practical examination of consign- 
ment of stamp gum from different 
makers with a view to see which tastes 
the best; reception of deputations from 
medical men, hot-cross-bun- bakers, 
snow - sweepers, steeplejacks, sword- 
swallowers, and so forth, all claiming 
special treatment and all obtaining satis- 
factory guarantees and leaving im- 
mensely impressed in the CHANCELLOR'S 
favour; quick lunch; walking to the 
House of Commons, in the usual cine- 
matograph way, one foot beforethe other 
much too fast; entering the House amid 
the ribald sneers of the constables on 
duty imperfectly disguised under an 
outward show of respect; replying to 
countless questions and unloading his 
scores off the Opposition ; attendance 
to hundreds of letters in his private 
room; hasty dinner; return to the 
House and engagement in intricate and 
fatiguing debate; bed at half-past one. 
The whole to -be accompanied on the 
piano by a fantasia on the theme “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

(b) Mr. Bourcuter growing a new 
beard. 

(c) Mr. Winston 
“ scrapping " Admirals. 

(d) Miss M C cabling her 
congratulations to the Viceroy of 
Inp1A on the choice of a capital which 
rhymes to her name. 

(e) Mr. J. W. H. T. Dovanas making 
two runs. (Film 1,800 yards long). 


CHURCHILL 
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“SAH, THAT 13 A WAX, Sit. 
WEATHER. I’VE HAD ONE LOT ON MINE FOR A MONTH—BELIEVE ME, SIk, ONE MONTH—HINCLUDING A BATH!" 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punci's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
MoprraTeLy safe to assume that, if a book called The 
French Revolution had not been written by THomas 
CartyE, | should not now just have finished the perusal 
of another, by Sir James Yoxan, called The Courtier Stoops 
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(Smite, ELDEn). 


It bears, by no means unpleasantly, the 


influence of the Sage in every chapter. 


“A grating noise 


making his famous experiment in “ cannon-fever”; last of 
all, amid the crash and roar of these same cannon, wedding 
the peasant girl Christiane, whom the ruin of the old caste- 
ideals has rendered possible as a wife for a well-born. An 
unusual and scholarly story, well worth reading. 

“Seems so” is what you say in Devonshire if you have 
made a particularly positive statement and yet are moved 
by politeness to concede that the other fellow may have 


had begun to be audible; 


the south gate was scraping 


some right on his side. 


In Seems So (Macmrituan) the 


open. 


Out of spaces of distance and time the foot had 





come to the sill’-—you see, very obviously, whose is the 
inspiration for such passages as this. The foot was that 
of Captain Machoun, posting, a discredited and ridiculed 
monitor, throughout Europe in 1790, with his warning of the 
change that was to break up old systems and governments. 
The man who heard and half believed his message is the 
central figure of the tale, Councillor of the tiny, sleeping 
German state of I/menar—a figure famous enough, and but 
thinly disguised by the author under the abbreviated name 
of Johann von Wolfgang. It is of his life, mental rather 
than bodily, and of the influence upon it of the troubled 
times, that the story treats; incidentally giving a clever and 
impressive picture of the little toy-kingdom, one of so many 
presently to vanish before the news that came rushing out 
of France. All this is excellently done, up to the final 
catastrophe of Valmy, which shows the hero, GortHE 





confessed, riding into the dance of the cannon-balls, and 


other fellow is described as “The Likes o’ They ’’—that is 
to say, gentle reader, the Likes of Us; and the joint authors 
of the book, StepHEN ReyNoups, the scribe who would 
a-fishing go, and his mates Bos and Tom Woo t.ey, tell us 
quite plainly just what the working-man thinks of us and 
our politics. IfIf were a hand-working instead of a brain- 
working man I should probably be with them heart and 
soul in their condemnation of the fussy benevolence of the 
law. I should hate—I know I should—to have my life 
and my home and my children and my public-house con- 
stantly interfered with and inspected by a pack of prying 
officials. Life must be pretty intolerable when you can’t 


call your kitchen-sink your own. And it is because of that 
sort of thing that the likes of us—Tories, Radicals, Tariff 
Reformers, Free Traders, Lloyd Georges, Bonar Laws, 
Sidney Webbs, Bishops, Temperance and Educational 
Reformers, Sanitary Inspectors, Officers for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Magistrates and Policemen—seem 
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to the working-man to run the country and make or execute 
its laws to suit our private ends. They think that we do 
not properly understand their needs, their rights, their 
feelings and their pride. And, apparently, there is a great 
deal to be said for their point of view. I counsel you to 
read the ReyNotps- WooLLEy manifesto and see if it doesn’t 
“soem so.” 





Trippers who come back from the Darbar with the notion 
that Viceroys of India are just picturesque figure-heads 
whose business in life is to organise pomps and pageantry 
for the demands of Oriental imaginations, had better correct 
this error by a study of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s India under 
Curzon and After (HEINEMANN). It is a record of Herculean 
toil. The bitterest of Lord Curzon’s opponents could not, 


after reading these pages, call in question the sacrificial | 


devotion with which he laboured, unsparing of his health, 
for the bettering of the condition of the native races and 
for the strengthening of all branches of the finest of the 
Empire’s services. Mr. Lovat Fraser’s long experience 
of India and his freedom from official influence have 
enabled him to speak at once with authority and detach- 
ment. His style is the easy and fluent style of a writer 


Three months later John was chased along a country road 
by a fearful Thing, which ended by treeing him and break- 
ing his neck. Mr. Karswell, a man who had a short way 
with critics, had “cast the runes” on him. Now, it may 
be that Dr. M. R. James, in whose More Ghost Stories 
(ArnoLp) this awful example occurs, cannot cast runes, 
and would not if he could; but I am taking no risks, 
I wish to place myself on record as unreservedly recom- 
mending More Ghost Stories. Fortunately, in this case, as 
it happens, honesty need not be sacrificed to prudence. 
That delightful blend of antiquarianism, quiet humour and 
ingenious creepiness which characterised the earlier stories, 
has suffered no falling off. It is Dr. James’ method that 
makes his tales so fascinating. As he puts it in his 
preface, a ghost story ought to be told in such a way that 
the reader shall say to himself, “If I’m not very careful 
something of this kind may happen to me.” That is Dr. 
JAMES’ secret. A spectre in a ruined castle leaves us cold, 
or, rather, does not leave us cold, because we seldom pass 
an evening in a ruined castle. But in one’s bedroom? 
Aha! The thought chills the marrow. In a Dr. James 
bedroom practically anything may happen. A sheet starts 
into life and springs at you with an “intensely horrible 











so conversant with his 


face of crumpled 





subject that he can | 
afford to dispense with | | 0 #/ 
the embroideries of su- | ry 
perfluous rhetoric. | 
‘Though his sympathies | 
nearly always incline | 
him to take Lord Cur- | 
zon’s point of view, | 
the tact with which he} 
has handled the differ- 
ences between the 
Vicrroy and the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF  fur- 
nishes sufficient proof 




















‘linen.’’ You feel under 
the pillow for your 
watch; you touch “a 
mouth with teeth and 
with hair about it, not 
the mouth of a human 





being.” You lock the 
door; a “thin voice 
among the _bed-cur- 


tains says, ‘ Now we're 
74, | Shut in for the night.’ ” 
$e} And through the win- 
| dow you see ‘‘a horrible 
‘hopping creature in 








of an impartial attitude 





white, dodging among 





of mind. In the light 
of recent pronounce- 
ments, his enthusi- 


FAIRY 
AT THE AGE OF 5—Hans Andersen, 





ithe trees.” B-r-r-r-h! 


TALES Bring me the bromide. 


Ar 65—Guide to Investments. 





astic and reasoned approval of the partition of Bengal is 
of peculiar interest. 


upon this or any other policy of Lord Curzon’s, every chapter | 


of the book is an eloquent justification of his tireless efforts 
to realise those ideals which are summed up in the noble and 
moving speech that he delivered on the eve of his final 
departure from India :—‘“ To fight for the right... to 
care nothing for flattery or applause or odium or abuse—it 
is so easy to have any of these in India . . . to remember 
that the Almighty has placed your hand on the greatest of 
his ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the future are 
germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a little 


forward in your time, and to feel that somewhere among | 


these millions you have left a little justice or happiness 
or prosperity, a sense of manliness or moral dignity, a 
spring of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual enlightenment, 


or a stirring of duty, where it did not before exist—that is, 


enough, that is the Englishman’s justification in India. It 
is good enough for his watchword while he is here, for his 
epitaph when he is gone. I have worked for no other 
aim.” “So,” says Mr. Fraser, ‘he passed from India 
with head high and courage unfaltering, having shed fresh 
lustre upon the name of Englishman, and done no 
single thing to stain it.” 


John Harrington was a reviewer of books, and he slated 
Mr. Karswell’s “ History of Witcheraft.” Mark the sequel. 


Whatever the future may have to say | 


Steep me in narcotics. 
'MacJamrs hath murdered sleep! 


Miss Brapiey’s pleasantly discursive and observant 
studies of Children at Play (Smita, Exper), and other 
things, may be commended to the discerning reader. 
Enviously one realises how happy in the matter of environ- 
ment are the little ones of Siena and Florence, as compared 
with their brethren of Spitalfields and the Commercial Road; 
while the Sisters of the Hospital degli Innocenti are by 
another method more efficient than the most active of Care 
Committees, and ever so much more picturesque. It is a 
pleasant note of these sketches that their author has in 
many significant ways deinsularised her vision, and in 
particular can see no trace of a 666 on veil and soutane. 
Her impressions of her friends, the children, and of the 
general happy accidents of travel (as far afield as Corsica), 
are put in with touches light and sure. 





The Child’s Guide to Knowledge. 

| ‘A home sale is a locked steel receptacle for money, so constructed that 
coins dropped into it cannot be taken out until it is unlocked.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
The next question we answer will be, What’s a corkscrew ? 





‘* At Brentwood, on Tuesday, James Huntley and George Palmer, 
laborers, no fixed abode, were each sentenced to seven days’ hard labor 
| for begging.” —Essex Weekly News. 

Somebody might have given them a biscuit. But there— 
| what ’s in a name? 
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THe widow of Mr. E. H. Harriman, 
the late Railway King, has, we are 
told, been greatly worried by begging- 
letter writers. The total amount asked 
for is £28,000,000. This is twice as 
much as Mr. Harrian’s estate has 
realised, and it looks as if the letter 
writers will have to be satisfied with 
a dividend of 50 per cent. 


Although we have never regarded 
Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE as an archangel, we 
consider that some critics are unfair to 
him. While it is true that he has 
spent £350,000 to collect £15,000, it 
should be remembere:l that at the same 
time he has done something to remedy 
unemployment by finding a number of 
posts for land-valuers, tax-collectovs 
and the like. : 


We give the rumour for what it is 
worth, but it is stated that the 
Gaekwar of Baropa was only per- 
suaded to send an apology for bis 
bearing at the Durbar by a threat that, 
unless he did so, his title would-be 


Baropa. 








“ Nine-tenths of the beauty of most!scum of humanity and the greatest 
That comes of 


| buildings,” says Mr, A. C. Benson, 
| depends upon theirabandonment to the 
‘influences of usage and weather, even 

toa noble and not disrespectful neglect.” 

The persons responsible for the upkeep 
of the facade of Buckingham Palace 
are delighted at this tribute, tardy 
though it be, to their prescience. 

* % 


Realism still seems to be the leading 
{mote of the American drama, A negro 
minister found guilty of murder has 
heen hanged on the stage of an Opera 
House in Georgia. 

Meanwhile patriotic murderers in 
this country, who insist on British 
;material being used for their execu- 
ition, are getting nervous, for the last 
‘remaining firm of rope . and. twine 
|makers in Poole has been compelled 
|by foreign competition to close its 
| works. ea: % 


} 


The notorious. Count ADALBERT 


STERNBERG, who fought against us in 
the South African war, has been sen- 
i tenced to a fine of £200, or forty-eight 








one of the Austrian Deputies as “ the 
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ARM OF EMPIRE. 


First Schoolboy. “I say, MAVE YOU READ ALL THIS JAW ABOUT ALTERING THE CAPITAL OF INDIA?” 
Secoud Schoolboy. ‘‘RorrTeN, I cALL 1r! Mone GEOGRAPHY TO swor tr!” 








scoundrel in Austria.” 
forgetting oneself. 


Ms 
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The age of specialism! A_pick- 
pocket who was arrested in Paris last 
week mentioned that he only exercised 
his profession on the _ irresistible 
pockets of persons watching an aero- 
plane. o« 


“The scheme of Lord Roperts,” 
says Lord HaLpang, “ falls between two 
stools.” These must be two of the 
office stools in the War Department. 


According to a poultry expert the 
way to make hens lay freely in winter 
is to give them plenty of exercise—and 
the absurd sight of a suburban poultry 
owner leading his hen to the City by a 
leash is likely to become a feature ol 
our streets. —_ 

Mr. ALFRED GwynNNE VANDERBILT, 
the richest young man in the world, 


| was, it is announced, “married quietly ”’ 


to Mrs. McKim last week. You would | 


| have thought that such an exceedingly 
officially changed to the Gazeka of|hours’ imprisonment, for referring to, wealthy man would have had at least 


one brass band on such an occasion. 
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A RESOLUTE CHRISTMAS. 


Vr made up our minds some time ago we were going 
| to enjoy Chiistmas, every little bit of it, and when you make 
_ up your minds like that, of course you go and do it all right. 
| It was Peggy, aged eight, who began it. She said she 
knew who Santa Claus was; she had seen dad's nose quite 
plainly—it wasn’t a bit of use making it so red—and she 
| knew his ‘voice; nobody could take her in any more—in 
| fact it was years ago since she had believed in Santa Claus ; 
_ but she was going to believe like mad this year because it | 
' was such fun believing. The plum-pudding tasted better 
| if you believed, and 
| But it's a real plum-pudding,” said Helen, who is apt | 
_ to be sarcastic from the height of her twelve years. “ It/ 
isn’t an old pretender, like Santa Claus. Anybody can | 
i believe in plum-pudding.” 
| « Well,” said Peggy, “TI shall believe in plum-pudding, 
' too, and turkey and stuffing and sausages. I'm going to” 
, believe in everything.” 
| Rosie, who is ten, thought this was silly. “TI shall 
believe in some things,” she said. “I shall believe in: 
| presents and being allowed to come to supper and putting 
ribbons round the necks of the dogs and standing under 
‘the mistletoe; but poor old Santa Claus, you know, you 
‘can’t believe in him. Dad just goes and puts on his old 
dressing-gown and a red cap, and chalks his big boots, and , 
then he comes dancing in and laughs ‘ Ha-Ha ’—but it | 
was good fun years ago.” 

“1 don’t care,” said Peg ; * I think we ought to help him. | 
He'd be very sorry if he thought we knew him.” 

“You didn’t know him last year. You shivered with, 
jright when he came near you,” said Rosie. 

“T pretended to shiver—did it on purpose to please Dad, 
‘and I’m going to shiver all over this year—you sce if I 
| don’t.” 

' At this moment John came in, and the sisters said 
'« Hush.” John believes implicitly in Santa Claus, and his 
belief must not be disturbed, for he is only four and a half. 

‘John dear,” said Helen coaxingly,” do you think you ’re 
going to see Santa Claus?” 

“T seed him last year,” said John. “ He's tall’s a ephelant 
and got a long beard. I seed him this morning.” 














He'll only come next week.” 
* He’s asleep in one 
I think he’s 


‘sisters. ‘ You didn’t. 

‘Wel!, I seed him,” said John. 
of Dad's drawers where the stockings are. 
nearly dead, ’cos he’s got no eyes.” 

“He’s opened the drawer and seen the mask,” said 
Helen in a stage-whisper. ‘ Never mind, John, he’ll be 
here to-morrow all right, and he’ll have eyes then.” 

“No, he won't,” said John; “I put a button-hook in 
them.” 

The result of all this was that the three ladies, having 
scolded John for his cruelty, agreed to believe firmly (for 
John’s sake, of course) inSanta Claus. Then the mysteries 
hegan to spread darkly over the whole house. Helen was 
embroidering a handkerchief case—HanpkERrcHIEF in violet 
| silk, with sprigs of roses in pink and green—an elaborate 
| and careful piece of work which was hustled away when- | 
| ever I came within a mile of her. Rosie was at work on a! 
| pocket-book, also an object of terrific secrecy. Peggy was | 
| laboriously hemming a doll’s shirt. John alone was guilt- | 
| less of any preparation for presenting anything to anyone. 


| 


| He was an acceptor, not a giver. On Christmas Eve they all. 


| went quivering to bed, the one believer and the three who | 
had force] their faith. The four stockings were duly in‘ 
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“This morning ?”’ came in a horrified chorus from his 
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and never had a more whole-hearted success. John said, 
“ He’s got his eyes back; ” and the old gentleman gave a 
howl of laughter. 

“ Don’t make him angry,” said Peggy firmly. 

« Saints don’t get angry,” said Rosie. 

“This Saint sometimes does,” said Mother. 

But Helen said, “« No, never.” She was believing hard. 

We enjoyed the whole day—every bit of it. 





THE PASSING OF NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
To Thomas, gone ski-ing. 
How oft, O friend of early troth, 
Ere yet the Hours had taken toll 
Of that superbly tufted growth 
That crowns the adolescent poll, 
Far back in days still full of fine illusions, 
Still flushed with boyhood’s lingering glow, 
Together we compared our hearts’ contusions, 
Watching the Old Year go. 





Time tlien could never move too fast, 
_Too soon renew its annual pledge ; | 

No memory of a barren past | 
Had dulled ambition’s eager edge : 

Still freshly painted in a crude vermilion 
The future, with its fame to win, 

Smiled on us as we heard the clashed carillon 
Pealing the New Year in. 


For three full decades, off and on, 
We kept the ancient custom up, 

And talked of times to be, or gone, 
Over the temperate wassail-cup ; 

Mand locked in hand, serenely raised the question, 
‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?” 

And poured contempt upon the vile suggestion, 

Saying that it should not. 


And, since to songs of good Auld Syne 
Some local weight the scene supplies, 
Now by your hearth we met, now mine, 
But ever under home-grown skies ; 
| Here by the climate’s help that so enhances 
The loyal patriot’s private cheer, 
| Next to ourselves we thought of England's chances 
In the ensuing year. 


i 


But all is changed! And this our own 
Tight little island, where we two 
| So long had greeted, now has grown 
Too little and too tight for you; 
Spurning your country’s claims at such a season, 
Yearly you go to risk your scalp, 
With what, f think, amounts almost to treason, 
Upon an alien Alp. 


There New Year's Eve shall see you trip 
To strains of some exotic band ; 

As midnight strikes, you'll take and grip 
Two perfect strangers by the hand ; 


And hint that naught (for Auld Syne’s sake) shall 
sever 
The bond that twines you with the twain 
Whom you have never met before, and never 
Desire to meet again { oO. S. 





Retaliation. 


‘* The Stipendiary eventually committed him to prison for seven days, 


place; and on Christmas morning there were yells of} and was then removed by a police officer.” —Birmingham Daily Lov. 
| delight ia the passage. Santa Claus arrived after breakfast, | It seems only fair. 
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THE ALMANAC SCOURGE. 


BoxinG-pDAay was dragging out its 
weary length. 

“Will it ever stop being Sunday?” 
asked Ursula. 

“My dear girl,” I observed, with the 
note of pleasant severity that I some- 


times adopt towards my wife, “ you! 


should not begrudge the overworked 
shop-assistant his or her trifling vaca- 
tion. For my own part I find the 
enforced leisure of this festive season 
not only restful but stimulating.” 

“You would,” said Ursula. ‘“ Be- 
sides, tobacconists are always open. 
You've been out to one already this 
morning.” 

“Whilst you have been By the 
way, what on earth have you been 
doing?” I glanced towards Ursula’s 
writing-table, now hidden beneath a 
drift of small parcels and envelopes. 

“ Yes,” said Ursula, the bitterness I 
had already noticed in her adorable 
voice becoming more pronounced, “ you 
may wellask. I’ve been trying to sort 
the calendars, and see who sent them. 
That’s work enough. Do you know 





that between us we’ve been saddled | 


with fifty-three. And that’s only 
counting big ones that tear off.” 

« Ah,” I said, “ that ’s three and a half 
for every room in the house, and four 
over. We might put those in the 
garden.” 

“It’s perfectly idiotic. Why can’t 
Lioyp GrorGE or somebody invent a 
tax on superfiuous almanacs? There 
would be some sense in that!” 

“ Yes,” I said, “it is indeed the 
dickens.” 

“ About half of them are,” corrected 
Ursula. ‘That big pile in the corner. 
If anything could make me tired of his 
hooks, having little disjointed texts 
thrown at me every day would be it. 
Then there ’s SHAKSPEARE, of course— 
he’s one of the worst. There are six 
fron’ Macheth alone this year.” 

* Those ‘ll be all right for the spare 
bedrooms. Faney the effect of ‘And 
when goes hence?’ on a disagreeable 
guest.” 

“T know who you’re thinking of. 
But we'd have to give her ‘ Daily 


| Helpings,’ because she sent that her- 


| self,” 


Ursula pointed resentfully at 
the work in question. Viewing it, J 
took a sudden resolution. 


“ Ursula,” I said, “can you swear 


| to me that you do honestly object to 


ordering your life according to the 
suggestions of these haphazard antho- 
logists? Seriously swear, I mean, 
so that you can’t blame me. after- 
wards ?” 


“Of course, darling. But why?” 


contrivances that restrict themselves to 
telling the day of the week, with 
possibly some item of cheerful or 
interesting information, such as ‘ Royal 
Exchange Burnt,’ or ‘Quinine First 
Ammoniated’?” 

| Ursula indicated a heap of about a 
‘dozen. “Then,” I said, “ here goes 
for the rest !”’ and I gathered them into 
my arms. ‘I'he study fireplace is 
fortunately large, and the fire was 
burning well at the time. Ursula 
iwatehed the destruction, half fright- 
ened, hali fascinated. ‘Oh, but,” she 
said when it was already too late for 
the protest to have any effect, ‘you 
jshouldn’t do that. They ’re presents !” 
“ They were,” I said; “they ’re pasts 


1 


; now. 








THE REALISTS. 


One of the chief incidents in the opening 
days of 1912 will be the staging of Sophocles’ 
drama of Cdipus Rev... The floor of 
Covent Garden is to be specially built up in 
order to convey to the spectator the feeling 
that he is really participating in the scene 
beforehim. The yreat feature of the play is the 
enormous crowd who will surge upon the stage 
through the opening which is now the well- 
|known central entrance to the stalls.”—7ke 





| Sphere. 

| Wownperrur effects are promised by 
Sx Hrrsert Beersoxm TREE in his 
revival of The Tempest. The whole 
‘interior of His Majesty’s is to be lined 
‘with tarpaulin and decorated with 
‘barnacles and jetsam. Sir HERBERT, 
j always considerate for the comfort of 
i his public, will rescind the rigueur of 
evening dress, and allow mackintoshes, 
|; cork swimming belts and other protec- 
i tions against the wrath of the elements. 
| He has also engaged the famous Deal 
ilifeboat to stand by for rescues. In 
ithe scene of the wreck a veritable 
‘eyclone will rage, not only on the 
;stage, bub in the auditorium. Real 
| forked lightning leaps across the house 
‘from hidden batteries of tremendous 
voltage: tons of water descend from 
above; a tornado of winds howls from 
Titanic steam-driven bellows at the 
back of the stalls. 
be battered by hailstones (pure ice, 
Messrs. Garti), and buffeted by driving 
salt spray (Messrs. Trp man). 
veriest Philistine will realise that, 
terrible as Nature is in her fury, Sir 
Hersert Beersonm TREE is yet more 
cataclysmic. ~~: 

Sir GrorGr ALEXANDER is also 
enthusiastic for a closer rappiochement 
‘between stage and audience. In the 
{Second Act of his proposed adaptation 
of Sartor’s grim drama, The Wrong Suit, 
is an amazingly powerful drawing- 

room tea-party, which will be allowed 
, to spread all over the stalls. To add to 





“You'll see. Are there any of these ; the poignant realism of this beautiful 


The audience will: 


The | 


picture, real seandal concerning well- 
known people, exclusively obtained and 
changed each week, will be discussed 
by the characters. 
a limited number of ladies of the 
audience will be permitted to take tea 
with the company. Teas 9d., with 
cucumber sandwiches 1s.; with sotto- 
voce remark about the weather from 
Sir G. A. 1 guinea, 





Mr. Lewis Watier has revived 
King Henry V. with incredible realism. 
Robust though his interpretations have 
always been of the heroic king, he has 
long chafed at his inability, owing to the 
pusillanimity of supers, to suit action 
to his words. If even Mr. WALLER’s 
audiences feel a fever to fly at each 
other’s throats when Henry shouts like 
a clarion, what restraint must the actor 
himself be putting upon his martial 
ecstasy? But restraint in the present 
revival is unnecessary—the fighting is 
real. In Act. III. the walls of Harfleur 
frown over the footlights and dominate 
the house. The English attackers are 
a picked force of League footballers, 
Army reservists, peaceful pickets, and 
Bashi-Bazouks, with a stiffening of 
militant suffragists. The defenders, 
equally resolute and reckless of life, 
have a leaven of Potsdam Grenadiers 
to excite the English to rage. 

Mr. Lewis Water has ransacked 
the armouries of Europe for contem- 
porary weapons. Harfleur, last night, 
was a voleano of medieval missiles, 
and flights of arrows and javelins 
darkened the auditorium. The final 
assault—from the rear of the pit— 
was led by Mr. Water in a trans- 
port of elocution. The audience, mad- 
dened by their losses from front and 
rear, joined in the fray. Those who 
hesitated were trampled by pike-imen ; 
eravens who sought the bar or exits 
were driven to the front by Mr. Oscar 
Ascue as Fluellen. The scene culmin- 
ated in a triumph of actuality. Boil- 
ing lead was hurled from embrasures, 
masonry toppled on the besiegers, the 
very theatre rocked with the fall 
of Harfleur, and the groans of the 
wounded and expostulations of the 
orchestra made a terrible finale. 

Owing to slight wounds Mr. Watnir 
was unable to conclude the play. Next 
week he hopes to be in the field again, 
and requests that such of his audience 
as survive Harfleur will resume their 
seats and await yet more startling 
realism at Agincourt. 








What our Suburbs Talk About. 
I. Bromtey. 
From a tradesman’s circular :— 





‘Our pigs are the talk of Bromley.” 


During this scene. 
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' go on knowing pvothing. 
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A DEVICE 


THE INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Hx was one of those men who know 
everything; J am one of those women 
who know nothing. It appears to be 
easy for a man to know everything, but 
it is next to impossible for a woman to 
Sooner or 
later she will find herself sitting next 
to one of the encyclopedic, and she 
will never meet a 
everything but he will insist on telling 
her. 
protection, by giving me a couple of 
ears, so that what cannot be prevented 


from coming in at one ear may make | 


an emergency exit of the other. 
In this instance it was at breakfast, 


1 and there was a honeycomb on the 


table. There is no subject more fatal 
to the Know-alls than bees. 
“Honey varies peculiarly in colour,” 


said this one, by way of preface. “Some } 


is quite white, other almost black. I 
wonder why.” 

He only wondered, because I would 
not do it for him. I saw his fell pur- 


| pose, and determined to check it, if 


possible. 
“Some bees are tidy and clean,” I 


said dogmatically, “and other bees are | 


not.” 

Nevertheless he came out with all the 
true faets. 

“WIas it ever oceurred to you to 
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ro PREVENT TS SPOILING A 


man who knows, 


Nature, however, has afforded me | 


anybody here seen Delhi?” 











THE FRESH-AIR FIEND. 


BRIDGE-PARTY BY 


THE WINDOWS OVEN, 


INSISTING ON HAVING ALL 
wonder,” he said later, “ how the little 
fellows build the com) ?” 

“T never wonder,” said J, and there- | 
upon he came out with some more of | spend 
the facts. | The half-term holiday with me, 

“ But,” I interrupted, as soon as Ij You said a thing that helped to men¢ 
got a chanee, “1 am prepared to| My world-worn self-complacency : 
wonder just once, to please you.|I overheard you tell your pals 
Isn't it very sticky inside the cells?”| (Thinking my study-door was shut), 

“Tt is,” he informed me. :“*He’s awfully decent—Uncle Hal’s | 

“Well, this is what I wonder. How A nut!” 
do the little fellows, as you call them, But now I hear, these holidays, 
having once got inside to deposit the | Upon your fickle lips a new 
honey, manage to get out again ?” ‘And loftier term, I fear, of praise ; 

He took a deep breath, arranged) You say some fellow’s treated you 
with precision his knives, forks and |((Usurping a good uncle’s place) — 
plates, and slightly raising his voice,, To Peter Pan, with grub ad lib., 
“I should say . . .” he began. | And call him, to my jealous face, 

“Ob,” I said wearily, “I thought } : “A nib!” 
you knew. IL gathered from your} 
conversation that you had once upon a} 
time been a bee yourself. 
marmalade, please.” 

He passed it as one who acted against j f!ths of the total." —The Asien, 
his better judgment. “Clearly,” hesaid,}The man who knew the ground 
with the contempt of superior know- thoroughly ought to ask the other to | 
ledge, ‘‘ you don’t know how marmalade explain the 50-odd couple which were | 
is made, or you would not eat it. Ij} never counted in the bag. 
once happened to watch... .” | “The Re ey Stee Gam 

¢ ‘ » 7 o - wey, a . 2 
” Pag — ae oe hc ye a ve length on the virtue of Kindness, Theft, Joy, 
eile e jand the various other qualities necessary to 
wasps now. build up character.” 


| 
Carmarthen Weekly Reporter. 
: v 


BLIGHTED BAYS. 


Dick, when you deigned to come and 











“ ‘* Two guns bagged in one day one hundred 
Pass the|land twenty-eight couple; one of them knew 
| the ground thoroughly and the other shot seven- 





dealt, at 








Porutar Pantomime Soxc.—“Tas!This bears out the popular legend 
}about Taffy. 
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JOKES KEPT FOR A SEASON OF WOE. 


I narPeNep to mention to Dick Hubberstall that I had 
nowhere to go to at Christmas, whereupon he instantly 


| invited me to spend it with him and his people at 





| 
| 








| rouse such a gathering 
to irrepressible hilarity 


realised more strongly 


Stonecrop Hall. From his eagerness to nail me, coupled 
with his warning not to expect a very lively party, it was 
plain that he was counting on me to make them cheerier 
and I accepted with some misgivings. Because I neither 
dance nor sing, and do not know any games or ghost 
stories. Indeed I had all but decided on wiring an excuse 
at the last moment, when, as luck would have it, [ came 
across an illustrated catalogue of “ up-to-date Christmas 
jokes and surprises,” from which I gathered that, by 
expending a very few shillings, I might become the life 
and soul of almost any circle. So, provided with a 
selection of the latest devices, I went down to Stonecrop 
on Christmas Eve. That first 
light. under a_ bushel. —-—— 
I was content to be; ;\ki/ 
thought even a little 
on the dull side, since 
it would render the 
surprise I had in store 
for them all the more 
effective. When I went 
up to my room I liad so 
many parcels to do up 
and address, that it was 
rather late before I got 
to bed, but I was down 
long before anyone else 
on Christmas morning. 
It was necessary for 
my purposes to have 
an interview with the 
family butler. In time 
the entire party were 
assembled round the 
breakfast table, and I 








than before that to 
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|instead of the cigar. An aged female relative—a great-aunt 








_ Of course, if people will 
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‘or something—found that her parcel contained a neat 
travelling inkstand which shot out a beautifully articulated 
little skeleton. For Dick's elder sister I had chosen what 
the catalogue described as “an elegant velvet-covered case, 
which to all appearances looks like a jewel-case, but, when 
opened, goes off with a bang, to the great surprise and 
amusement.of the recipient.” It did that—but she expressed 
noamusement. Indeed, she made a rather unnecessary fuss, 
considering the Season, because it happened to have burnt 
a hole in her blouse. 

So, for that matter, did Dick’s elderly Uncle, a retired 
colonel, who got a match-box about which the catalogue 
stated that, ‘ when, all unsuspectingly, he presses the knob, 
_he gets his match in the way of a loud report.” This came 

off all right—but where the catalogue went wrong was in 
predicting that it would be “ the source of much laughter.” 
use inflammable hair-dye, it’s their 

-—————— own look-out, and, after 
aS all, he was jolly lucky 
|in only losing half of his 
‘moustache ! 

I give you my word 
|that not a single one 
| of these gifts raised so 
‘much as a smile, let 
alone “roars of 

laughter.” Dick’s 
\*kiddy” brother cer- 
| tainly seemed to appre- 
| ciate his present —a 
little musical instru- 
| mentcalled a ** Rooter,” 
‘the delight of the 
jboy” (to quote the 
|catalogue once more) 
“who can scare others 
with a terrible noise 
he can make with it.” 
But the poor little 
‘fellow wasn’t allowed 
to keep it long! I got 
so disheartened that, 











CHe mneRRWV 





: Unserupulous Picture Dealer 
would be a triumph Leonanpo's ‘MONNA Lisa.’ 


indeed ! 





(ia New York). “S-1-m. 


when his elder brother 
—a precocious young 
___—! prig in his first half at 


TuHIs IS THE LEFT EYE OF | 
You CAN HAVE IT FOR FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS.” 








The hall-door bell clanged, and presently the butler 


| entered with a tray loaded with neatly-tied-up packets. 


I had instructed him to say that an old gentleman in a fur 
coat and white beard had just left them with his love and 


| apologies for not coming in, as his reindeer were a trifle 


| fresh that morning. 


Whether the fool of a butler funked giving this message 


| or forgot it, I don’t know, but either way he forfeited the 





half-quid I’d promised him. I kept as straight a face as 1 


' 


-unknown—if they hadn’t all guessed. 
|mistake was in omitting to include a gift to myself—but 


Eton—remarked (after turning the handle of the “pocket 
Mutoscope”’ allotted to him, and discharging a large and 


lifelike serpent), “I say, what silly rotter has been giving 


us all these putrid things?” I would gladly have remained 
Where I made my 


‘one can’t think of everything. I could only murmur that it 
was Christmas-time. : 
I still had something up my sleeve—a surprise which, if 


' could while the parcels were handed round, the first| anything could set a Table like that in a roar, could be 


being opened by Dick’s youngest sister, aged five, whose| safely trusted to do so. My hostess, intending to order 
eyes sparkled with delight on discovering a large iced|fresh toast, touched the electric table-bell by her plate, 
cake, on the top of which “A Happy Yule” was traced in entirely unaware that it was so ingeniously constructed as 
what appeared to be pink sugar. Her mother’s decision to drench any person who pressed it with either water or 
that it should be reserved for nursery tea being coldly! perfume. I had substituted this for the original before 
received, I artfully suggested that I should like a slice then! breakfast and, wishing to do the thing handsomely, had 
and there. ‘charged it with scent. As I now know, even the cheapest 
According to the catalogue, the Collapsible Christmas’ perfume contains a high percentage of alcohol, which, if 
Cake is “an immense joke ”—but somehow it fell decidedly absorbed into the eye, may produce irritation. It certainly 
flat that morning. I fear little Joan is naturally a greedy | did on this occasion. I never got my hot toast! F 
child. Dick received a knife, the point of which was thatthe; After breakfast there seemed to be so general an im- 
blade wasn’t made to open ;-his father, the-Squire, a most’ pression that I should prefer to have the morning to myself, 
amusing patent cigar-piercer; which pricked your thumb | that, although I should have rather liked accompanying the 
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\ DN y} KNIMGY 
Luir Guest. “But, 1F YOU IGNORE ALL SOCIAL RANK AND PRECEDENCE, HOW DO YOU MANAGE, FOR INSTANCE, IN ARRANGING 
GUESTS FOR DINNER?” Prominent Leader of Socialist Community. ‘LUT THE MUNGRIEST GO IN FIRsT.” 
-others to church, I felt it would be bad manners to persist. eee , , 
At least by remaining indoors I gained freer ret the GLADYS'S AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
dining-room, and, even assuming that the assortment of Ercuincs and pastels, maxims from the sages, 
realistically modelled rubber insects (six varieties) which I Lyrics that warm the cockles of my heart, 
managed to introduce in the horse-radish sauce and lemon Are shrined within the album’s tinted pages, 
barley-water failed to excite the “long loud laughter” All gems of potted art. 
guaranteed by the catalogue, I had every reason to hope that « Flo” paints an artificial aram lily 
the Magic Foot-pad I secreted in the Great-Aunt's chair, a («Gather ye rosebuds ” are the words beneath), 
little cushion which, if pressed, will emit a nerve-racking And, overleaf, I find—* With love from Willie” 
blood-curdling yell,” would strike the true Christmassy note. Resins of enmenis kathy 
I will not refer to what took place at lunch, except i otha +s : 
by stating that I was distinctly over-sanguine. But “ Maud’s ” “ Venus Rising from the Ocean’s Vapour” 
even then I would not acknowledge defeat. For the Is classic in severity of line, 
Christmas dinner I had furnished myself with “three But carping critics hint that carbon paper 
funny coloured comical false noses, black, white, and | Assisted the design. 
flesh - tinted,” which, assumed in rotation between the| I know that “Hilda’s” sketch, “A Street in Tunis,” 
courses, I trusted would, if not actually promote gaiety, at| Was started at The Myrtles, Clapham Grove, 
least provide subjects for conversation. Whether this | And signed within the confines of the munic- 
— ~_ Lon have —_ a I shall never know, ipality of Hove. 
pecause, from Dick’s casual mention of a very convenient up- ' aoe “¢ “ is 
train at 6.37, I found I wasn’t expected to stay to inor. ly yee dl — rs To eee ger stay 
I left coals of fire behind me in the form of a splendidly S nd ‘ - sot th rapein ds wg wher ms ~ aye ae 
imitated Yule log, fitted with best selected squibs and ow “. Pipe se om —— = 
crackers, which I deposited in the drawing-room wood- ut very often rhyme. 
basket. But I never had so much as a line to thank me for Here, too, a sonnet opens (may I quote it ?)— 
it! I’m afraid the Hubberstalls, though worthy and “When Time shall tinge these raven locks with 
excellent people in their way, lack what J always maintain snow” ; 
is the one thing that makes exis‘ence endurable—a sense of And Time has tinged ’em, Gladys, since I wrote it 
humour. F. A. £ome twenty years ago. 
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STRAIN OF AL-FRESCO 
ACTING. 
Tatk with Mr. Arraur Bouncer. 
(By our Unserupulous Reporter.) 

Pursuinc Mr. A. Bouncer to the 
interior of the charming little theatrette 
where he was passionately rehearsing 
the astounding sketch which he is 
about to produce to-day, I asked him 
where, in his opinion, exuberance told 
most—on the variety stage cr in the 
al-fresco drama. 

Without removing the bird-call from 
his mouth the gifted actor at once 
replied in a high falsetto on the fourth | 
ledger line, “ Here, of course. The | 
variety stage has too long suffered from | 
the banefully repressive influence of the 
legitimate drama—-the theory of reserve | 
foree. In the Punch and Judy show, | 
per contra, & man must exuberate or he | 
is lost. ‘The open-air audience is the! 
supreme test of a man’s vitality and- 
resiliency. An actor in the theatre can | 
muddle through a play without being | 
found out. But there is no room for 
mediocrity in the Punch and Judy 
shew. Here he has, as it were, to cut 
his part out of a piece of agate with a 
glittering diamond. It must be cut as 
clear and sharp as the Pyramids cut 
themselves against ALEXANDER’S crim- 
gon Egyptian skies.” 

“T suppose you mean ALEXANDER 
THR Great ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Bouncer with a 
stentorian shriek, “the great actor- 
manager. But even he, with all his 
gifts, is not exuberant enough for the 
role of the cosmie villain, Puneh. For 
it is not given to everyone to realize 
the elemental passion of Punch’s world- 
squeal.” 

“T suppose it is rather severe on the | 
lungs ?” 

“Tremendous. I have studied laryn- 
gology, so I know what I am talking 
about. But it is worth the effort. 
Think of the human voice reinforced by 
the timbre of the cockatoo, the peacock, 
and the piccolo! ‘ Eternal passion, 
eternal pain,’ as MatrHew ARrNoup 
says.” 

“Are the audiences more apprecia- 
tive than the ordinary theatre audi- 
ence?” 

“Rather! You see they don’t pay 
in advanee ; they pay if and when they 
feel inclined to. And their payment is 
monumental in its bulk, being mostly 
in bronze: @re perennius,as old Horace 
says. And that reminds me what a. 
stand-by Horacr is to the actor! Give | 
me Horace, a bird-call and Punch’s! 
baton and T will face all the buffets of 
outrageous fortune with equanimity.” | 

“Do you think exuberance is identical 
with personality ? 
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“Of course Ido. It is sheer lonely 
personality and individuality that tell 
most with the al-fresco audience. 
Lonely because the actor is concealed 
behind the curtain and cannot see the 
effect that he is making on his audience. 
He can hear it and sometimes he can 
feel it.” 

“I suppose you mean in 
tributes?” 

“Yes; but the curtain breaks the 
force of the impact somewhat. For, 
mind you, a Punch and Judy audience 
is more homely than a stiff theatre 


floral 


audience. People bring their refresh- 
ments with them — bottled porter, 
cucumbers, tomatoes and __ baked 


potatoes. That is what makes this 
form of entertainment a microcosm of 
life. But what is so tremendous in 
the Punch and Judy show is the fact 
that the individual performer's per- 
sonality is always confronted by the 
personality of the audience. You 
remember what Mr. Bourcnier said 
about it in The Chronicleto dear old 
RaymonD Bratuwayt ?” 

“No, I am afraid I don’t.” 

“ Well then, listen to it attentively, 
for it is one of the most poignant and 
compelling passages in modern prose. 
‘It isan awful thing—that giant per- 
sonality of the audience. A man steps 


before the footlights with his own) 


poor weak personality, and there before 
him is this giant, made up of men and 
women, young and old, rich and poor, 
cultivated and ignorant, and he has 
to get hold of that personality and 
dominate and reconcile it with his own. 
It is no chimera of the imagination, 
this that I am telling you. It is real, it 
is true, it is life itself.’ That goes to 
the rootitoo of the matter, doesn’t 
it?” 

“ Tt does. 
off his chest like that.” 

“ Personality again. Or rather the 
clash of two giant personalities— 
Bourcnizr’s and Biatnwayt’s — re- 
sulting in an epoch-shaking explosion. 
All the same, Punch and Judy is the 
greatest thing in drama. It contains 
all the eternal verities, and you are 
trying it on the dog all the time.” 





* Excnuism Tamors, under entirely new 


Management and with First Class London | 
, butter.’—Adet. tn 


** Het Vaderlund.” 
Manager (supplying the butter): “ You 
see, Sir, a fine figure like yours pays 
for good tailoring.” 





The Daily News on My. Luoyp 
GEORGE :— 
“Tf you are lueky, he will give you a nigger 


song that he has learned from little Megan,” 


Is “lucky ” quite the word ? 


I wonder how he gets it. 
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THE PETALS. 
A Memory of Summer. 
YourRsELF in bed 
(My lovely Drowsy-head) 
Your garments lie like petals shed 


Upon the floor 
Whose carpet is strewn o’er 
With little things that late you wore. 


For the morrow’s wear 
I fold them neat and fair 
And lay them on the nurs’ry chair ; 


And round them lie 
Airs of the hours that die 
With all their stored-up fragrancy. 


As a flower might 
Give out to the cool night 
The warmth it drank in day-long ligii, 


So wool and lawn 

From your soft skin withdrawn 
(Whereon they were assumed at dawn) 
Breathe the spent mood, 


Lost act and attitude, 
Of the small sweetness they endued. 





Eve all turn cold 

No garment that I hold 

But shakes a vision from its fold 
Of little feet, 

That vainly would be fleet, 
Tangled about with meadow-sweet, 


And of bent knees 
When Betsey, kneeling, sees, 
In the parched hedge-row, strawberries. 


Such things I see 

Folding your clothes, which be 
Weeds of the dead day's comecy, 
The white I pray 

Your part may be alway 

So simple and so good to play, 





| And do desire 
Your life may still respire 
Such sweetness as your cast attire. 





“Some of the mottoes and inscriptions need 
elucidation at times for the benefit of every- 
body. The initials G. R. and M. R., for 
instance, might mean many things well as 
George Rex and Mary Rex, and so on.” —<Advo- 
cate of India, 
| M. R., for instance, might mean Mid- 
land Railway, and G. R. might mean 
Ceorge Regina. 








“Our readers may remember that 7 
Spectator suggested that the Powers should 
say to King Leopold, &c., &e. 

Unfortunately this suggestion, though so 
plainly made, did not call forth any response 
fin Germany. ’—Apectator. 


| But don't let’s be too hard on Ger- 
imany. Perhaps it didn’t ap»yreciat> 
jthe true position of The Speetztor. 




















| 
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TASTING BLOOD. 


1 aprproacHeD the pessimist with 
the slightly self-conscious air of one 
who anticipates a greeting effusive, 
even overwhelming. 

The pessimist regarded me with a 
sombre eye. 

“Awfully glad, old chap,” I began, 
“that I was able to give you the 
straight tip about those ‘Rainbow 
Mines.’ ” 

“Why ?” inquired the pessimist. 

I shook my head, intending to eon- 
vey the melancholy experienced by 
one whose infallible advice has heen 
ignored. 

“So you didn’t buy any, then?” 

“T bought five hundred,” returned 
the pessimist without enthusiasm. 

“By Jove! Then you’ve made a 
clear thousand! Splendid!” 1 tried 
to look as if I were not his benefactor. 





“Made a clear thousand ?” repeated 
the pessimist drearily ; “‘ what an ex- 
traordinary idea! Do you seriously 
believe that anyone has ever made 
money without sweating for it ?” 

“| shan’t give you a good tip again,” 
I said, aggrieved. 

“Thanks,” said the pessimist with 
some feeling. 

“Most people would be glad enough 
to get a thousand pounds for nothing,” 
I added. 

“Get it—yes; but who can? The 
great charm of unearned money is its 
'elusiveness. It is like a beautiful 
woman; you can never know that it 
| is really yours—it never is. If you 
have stolen it the great bony hand 
of the law reaches out blunderingly, 
clumsily, yet surely, till it wrests the 
treasure from you. If you have made 
it on the Stock Exchange, the race- 
course or the roulette table, no bank is 
, strong enough to hold it, no army 
| strong enough to guard it.” 
| 
| 
' 
| 





“Have a cigarette, old man?” J 
said soothingly. 
He ignored me. 


| itmust go to the earth or the turf or! 


the green cloth that conceived it,” 
| intoned the pessimist. ‘“ No man can 
; ever say that he has made money by 
| gambling: it is not his, it belongs to 
, the great god of Chance who is jealous 
| of his own.” 

| “‘ Look here,” 1 interrupted, “if you 
' put your thousand into Consols it will 
| be yours all right.” 

| « Never,” returned the pessimist pas- 
| slonately. ‘Who can rob me of the 
| knowledge that the money is still the 
| child of chance, inheritor of all that 
' such parentage implies? How can I 
elude the fact that it is erying aloud 
ito go back to its true environment? 


) 


| What man can resist that ery?’ 





, | 
“ Back, back, back | 
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THE PENALTY OF GREATNESS. 
First Old Lady (in whisper—the commissionaire having with much difgicully procured @ taxt). 
“Now Now MUCILE DO YOU THINK, MY DEAR?” 
Second Old Lady. ‘Ou, MY DEAR! HE’S FAR ABOVE A TIP,” 
“J know a man,” I said, “ who made, the law of God and man, he has lost 
fifty pounds and handed it straight / it.” 
| over to his wife.” | His voice sank to a murmur and his 
| “Afterwards,” said the pessimist sombre contemplative eyes rested on 
} with concentrated melancholy, “he! me. “ What are you doing with your 
persuaded her to put it all into ‘a |‘ Rainbow’ shares?” he asked. 
good thing,’ and lo! it was gone!” | “Oh,1I? I’ve taken my profit, and 
“ Well, that’s curious,” said I. “I,I’m just looking round for something 
had no idea that you knew the Robin-. safe to put it into.” I tried to keep 
sons.” out of my voice the sense of triumph 
‘T don’t,” returned the pessimist. | and virtue that I experienced. 
“ You guessed ?”’ | The pessimist nodded, silent and 
The pessimist shrugged his shoulders. | thoughtful. “Let us walk on to- 
“You may eall it guessing,” he re-! gether,” he said. “Where are you 
turned with gloomy significance. | bound ? ” 
| “ Well then, there’s another man,” I} “I was going to look in at Cook's 
urged, ‘“‘ who, to my certain knowledge, | office,” I said. “My wife and I 
| made fifty thousand in rubber.” lthought of taking a little trip this 
| “Is he dead?” asked the pessimist | winter to Mont—er—to the South of 
with a gleam of interest. | France.” 
“Of course not.” | The pessimist’s reply, which termi- 
“No one has ever made money by| nated our conversation, was so utterly 
| gambling until he is dead,” replied |inconsequent that it need not be re- 
the pessimist drearily, “‘and then, by | corded. 
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Trate Owner. “Now THEN, WHAT THES —— ARE THOSE BEATERS DOIN’ HANGIN’ B\CK ON THE RIGHT? Keep THE —— LINE, CAN'T 


you? WuHAT IN THE NAME OF —— DO YOU suUrPOSss YOU'RE NERE FoR? No MORE 


Keeper (to beaters), ‘Tue GENERAL SAYS, HURRY UP THERE.” 





USE THAN A LOT OF —— HEDGEHOGS!” 








MR. COX. 


THERE is a pious name, all unrecorded 
By the biographers of this proud isle, 

A soul whose poignant gifts were not rewarded 
By popular app!ause or noble style, 

Yet, ‘mongst the lords of Science and Invention, 
Oh, more-enduring than the basic rocks 

Should be the fame of him I’m proud to mention, 
The unassuming genius, Mr. Cox. 


THe lived unknown, as far as one can gather ; 
We know him only by his labour’s fruits ; 

Who's Who did not expend a lot of blather 
Upon his wife, his clubs and his pursuits; 

This, to one smaller, might have been depressing, 
Not so to him; alone he chose to live, 

Triumphed alone, and won that tardy blessing 
Which it is now my privilege to give. 


We may not learn what patience he expended 
On the life-labours that enrich us now, 
How greatly he contrived, how much amended, 
What pensive weight oppressed that kingly brow. 
Deauty he added to internal sweetness ; 
Colour with form he tenderly conjoined ; 
_And, having wrought the whole to full completeness, 
Probably found the profits were purloined. 


For did he win to wealth? I gravely doubt it. 
I trow he had no patent for his wares. 

Those were around who made no bones about it 
But filched his secret, and the gain was theirs. 


They learned his lore; they packed in crates and boxes 
His golden spoil, to swell their ill-won gains ; 

One thing alone he had—the name of “ Cox’s " 
Clung like a label, and to-day remains. 


And now, when all old bonds are being broken, 
Sweet Cox, in thee we find a common tie. 

Our systems quarrel; angry words are spoken ; 
Mean politics have set the land awry ; 

Wealth is at war with envy, church with chapel ; 
But this one touch of kinship heals our ranks— 

| That every true-born Briton loves an apple, 

And, for his “‘ Cox’s Orange,” gives thee thanks. 

Dum-Dvum. 








account for a good traveller ousted from Maesfen, and lost at Bickley, 
with Cholmondeley as his point. Morgan then took hounds to the 
Wyches, and in that trappy country a ripping fox was pushed out from 
| the Cae Dae cover, which gave hounds plenty to do as he flapped around 
the surrounding covers before taking a line for Iscoed. Reaching 
{there a desperately hard-fought fight ensued right away to within a 
imile of Fenn’s Bank Station, where hounds snaflled hin in the back- 
| yard of a cottage after a spanking run of some sixty minutes,” 

‘In his spare time (when he is not killing foxhounds) 
. : . 

jthe writer should try his hand at a translation of the 
|Iliad. It would give more scope for the exercise of his 
' special gift. 


| ‘After killing a foxhound in Hampton Moss, hounds failed to 





| 

“But the particular ball which bowled Woolley very likely pitched 
| just outside his leg stump, and Woolley, thinking that the ball was 
going to break, pats his legs.” —Zvrening News. 

| If Woottey doesthis every time he thinks the ball is going 


| to break, it is a mannerism of which he would be very wellrid. 
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SUGGESTED WINTER SPORTS FOR POLITICIANS, 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE GOEs OUT BoOB-SLEIGHING (AS HE FACETIOUSLY PUTS IT.) 


[Lord Roperr Cecin, however, 30 far from being slain by the impact, makes a good recovery. ] 











COCK ROBIN. 


I always felt there lurked within your 


breast 
O Rosrn of my early youth! ‘Some deathless grief, despite that 
My Christmas-cardy hero, fancy vest. 
The saintliest of birds, in sooth, - ii 
Whose faults were fixed at zero; — i. those bygone days and 
00ks, 


And gentle mate, methought, of “Jenny 
Wren,’ — 

I deemed you loved by all good birds 
and men. 


And of my nursery legends, 
Now that my study-window looks 
Close where the meadow-hedge 


a —" ends, 
For was not yours the pious bill I watch your tactics, Robert, day by 
That strove, with leaves, to day 
. . ~ ’ . 
cherish is ee - ! And know the broken heart is not your 
Those “Babes” the villains dared “Jay.” , 


not kill, 
So left alone to perish ? 
How then, I thought, could even a 


I hear you heave the old vocal sigh, 
Then some chap wails an answer ; 

rascal sparrow Next, it would seem, you send reply 

Brag he had biffed you with his bow | As wistful as you can, Sir; 
and arrow? — | Till suddenly you close in furious 
fight— 

You were just slanging him with all 
your might! 





Ard then your song: how sad a} 
thing! | 

It set my bosom aching, | 
It seemed to have the hopeless ring 


That told a heart nigh breaking; | 


Or, do I cast the morning crumb, 





come— 
Beware my saintly robin ! 
Those Chippendaly legs may not bs 
stout, 
But, my word, Robert, they can barge 
about ! 


So when you sit now, as of yore, 
Perched on my garden paling, 
Sad eyed, pathetic, and once more 
Like “ Dismal Jimmy,” wailing, 
I understand that spadger long ago, 
And why he upped at last and grabbed 
his bow. 





“The ascent beyond the Lelek then began 
until a razor-backed rock was reached after 
which one of the steepest descents I have ever 
made was undertaken. Those unskilled in hill 
climbing had resort to the use of hands and 
legs. a Pi td “ 

Novice (to expert coming down on his 
head) : It’s no good—the back of my 
neck is worn out. I shall have to use 


You’re first to thrust your nob in, | my legs after all. 
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The Grey Lady. *‘Gons poppikins, Sin UGutrep, Dip NoT your MoATED GRANGE STAND HERE?” 
The Spectre Knight. “‘BY MY HALIDOM, YES; BUT A MILLIONAIRE’S BOUGHT IT AND SHIPPED IT TO AMERICA.” 
The Spectre Knight. ‘(IN sooru, I’m sucH A BAD SAILOR.” 





The Grey Lady. “WY pIpsT NoT GO WITH IT?” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Pune’ . Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tr it is excitement you are after, you will find what you 
want and more also in Mr. ArrHur Apptin’s latest, most 
appropriately entitled No Limit (F. V. Wuitr). Here 
are horsewhips, cigars, champagne, poisonous drugs, 
any amount of racehorses and love, and every modern 
conyenience of melodrama. Paul Venables is the musical 
comedy king, and holds all the money; Jtoberét is the 
incomparable manservant and blackguard, who executes 
infallibly all the eavesdropping; Marie O'Malley is the 
spotless heroine who undergoes all the misunderstanding, 
and Jim Smith is the disreputable husband, inopportunely 
appearing and reluctantly dying, who does most of the 
drinking. Jarie has only to appear on the boards of the} 
Ingénue Theatre to take all London by storm; she has only 
to appear in this book to become at once the victim of all! 
its perverse circumstances and complications, the object of | 
all the naughty machinations of its people. It is true that | 
these last refer to attempted murders, forgeries, abductions, 
turf swindles, and bogus funerals as “their little games,” | 
but that is only their modesty. It is true also that in the) 
earlier stages they “reply aflirmatively with a mono-' 
syllable” where the ordinary business man would merely | 
have said “ Yes,” but that is before they have got into| 
their stride. Things are soon speeded up, and the move- | 
ment, when it begins, continues to the end in a breathless | 
crescendo, What regard one has for this sort of thing 








and retire before the finish. 
at one sitting, the least that I can say in common fairness 


is, that it is not so bad. 





must necessarily be sneaking, but few will start reading it| passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, Professors 
For me, who saw it through| of Neurasthenia have been making a lucrative thing of it. 


The Island of Enchantment—so 
The thirteen charming tales are named 
Which Mr. Forman, having framed, 
Dispatches (per Warp, Lock Aanp Co.). 


Old robber knights and modern kings— 

We find their doings all displayed— 

The fights they fought, the loves they made, 
And other fascinating things. 


Pure fiction all, but fiction such 
As glows with life, so true it seems, 
So deftly Mr. Forman schemes, 

So firm yet delicate his touch. 





From an interview in The Liverpool Daily Post with an 
S.P.C.A. official :— 

‘* Besides torturing or terrorising an animal, does it not now become 
an offence to infuriate it ? 

Yes ; the Act forbids the infuriation of any animal. 

Is not ‘animal’ a word of wide interpretation under the Act? 

Indeed it is ; ‘animal’ includes any domestic animal, of whatsoever 
kind or species, not merely quadrupeds, but birds, fishes, or reptiles, 
which are either ‘domestic animals,’ or in captivity, or which are by 
any means hindered from escaping.” 
In most country houses now you will see a notice in the 
water-garden: ‘ Please do not infuriate the goldfish.” 





Answers to Correspondents. 
“UnemrPLoyep.” It is difficult to advise you in the 
choice of a métier, but we believe that, since the 


“GabLuANt Littte Wates.” No; the Welsh Disendow- 
ment Bill will not affect Mr. LLoyp Grorce’s salary. 
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i a vast building (so old that its walls were grumbling to pieces) were gatheved together a number of persons in 

the throes of bad temper and dismay. They were typical English men and English women, all as gloomy as 
deans, whose one bond was that they hated the Insurance Bill; and they were met in the Hall of Discontent (for such 
it was) to protest against it. 

All of them, 16 must be understood, approved of national insuranee, and thought there was nothing better than 
that provision should be made by the State for the sick and infirm, and that some burden of personal obligation 
should fall upon the participanis in such a scheme, and upon their employers; but a'l were agreed that nothing 
could be more inept than the actual scheme which had been devised. Being thus agreed, they had assembled in this 
famous and much over-worked building in the best of bad tempers and were exchanging their grievances with 
every variety of animation tinged with fury and disgust. 

Here were doctors who saw their time so occupied in attending to the poor at a ruinous rate of pay that they 
would have no leisure to make both ends meet by securing adequate remuneration from the rich. Here were butlers 
who had each been for many years with some wealthy family, and, having themselves had every attention during that 
service whenever they were ill, were wholly unable to see why any servant should be so suspicious of his employer as 
to wish for any other guarantee against illness or old age than that employer's affluence or good nature. Here were 
servant-girls whose one thought was the privation that would be caused to them by forfeiting threepenee a week 
when in good health for any benefits that might accrue in the extremely problematical contingency of their being ill. 
Here were mistresses whose tongues clicked and ached in anticipation of the tedium and weariness of licking two or 
three stamps a week, and who keenly resented the notion of any State control of their domestic affairs. 

Here, too, were Members of Parliament, worn out with the exacting task of supporting the Bill at the 
beginning, attacking it in the middle, an:l voting for it at the end; and other Members of Parliament, whose 
abstinence from voting caused them equal misery. Here were patriots, up in arms against the introduction of 
an Inquisition made in Germany; Individualists who loathed the idea of being dragooned into the discharge of 
the common duties of humanity; and Statisticians who had satisfied themselves that the foundations of our national 
credit were irretrievably undermined by Georgian finance, And here, finally, were stalwart men of England 
whose arms were suffering from writer's cramp induced by signing petitions against the Bill. 

Such were some of the numerous company assembled in the Hall of Discontent, all brought thither by 
the enormities of the CuanceLior or THE ExcHEquER. But as a matter of fact, although their objections to the 
Bill were certainly as stated, these were by no means all. That there was an Insurance Bill at all was, it is true, a 
great offence; but as all men, save Mr. Bernarp Snaw, are illogical animals, there was still an even deeper cause of 
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complaint in the fact that, since it called itself a National Insurance Bill, it did not complete the programme and 
insure the nation against everything, and, in particular, against discontent. 

“ For after all,” as one of the more brainy of the company said—probably a member of the staff of The Daily 
Mail, which had gone further than the other enemies of the Bill by collecting money to fight it—* for after all there 
is sickness of the mind as well as sickness of the body,and why doesn’t the Cuance.tor, if he is so jolly clever 
and embracive and benevolent, protect us also from that?” 

“Exactly,” replied another ; “if it did that I would support it—as I have always supported the spirit at the 
back of it.” 

“Of course,” said a third; “ what I want is provision against low spirits.” 

* Depression,” said a fourth. 

“ That tired feeling,” said a fifth. 

“ Want of intereSt in life,” said'a sixth. 

‘ Joylessness,” said a seventh. 

‘Pessimism in the pulpit,” said an eighth. 

“ Melancholia from loss of form at golf,” said a ninth. 

“ Grief at the departure of the Russian dancers,” said a tenth. 

How much longer this dismal chorus would have continued cannot be said, for at that moment the door 
opened, and through the Hall of Discontent ran a quickening impulse as though sunshine had burst through a 
bank of clouds. Everyone looked up to see who had brought about this change, and behold there was Mr. Punch 
with his face irradiated by smiles, and beside him his faithful Toby, harnessed to a toy waggon which bore a con- 
siderable load. 

“Good day to you all,” said the genial new-comer; ‘I am here, I fancy, just in time, judging by the remarks I 
caught as I was entering. So you want,” said he, “ not less insurance, but more. You can tolerate being looked after 
when you are ill, only if you are also looked after when you are in the dumps? Well, it is perfectly simple. Mr. Luoyp 
Grorce did not put it in his Bill because he left the matter to me. ‘I'll sce to the sickness of the body,’ he said, ‘ if 
you, Mr. Punch, will see to the sickness of the mind.’ And we struck the bargain. He has given you his half, and 
you don’t like it. Now take mine,” and so saying he turned to Toby’s waggon and lifted from it its burden. 

“You ask,” he went on, “for insurance against melancholy. I have it here in the mass. You can also 
have it in weekly instalments. It is not free; the deadly threepence again makes his horrid appearance; but it is 
worth its weight in gold. Allow me, as a sample of the boon, to offer you my 


One Hundred and Forty-First Volume. 
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